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I.    THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION. 

All  ADDBXSS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  JBB8ET  DT  1838.* 


Fellow  Citizens  : — We  were  appointed  by  the  Convention  of 
yonr  own  delegates  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  Common 
Schools.  We  approach  you  with  solicitude,  as  deeply  sensible  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  interest  intrusted  to  us ;  yet,  as  free- 
men speaking  to  freemen,  with  prevailing  confidence. 

The  points  which  we  propose  for  your  attention,  and,  if  we 
might,  would  press  into  every  heart,  are  few,  simple  and  practical ; 
the  necessary  consequences,  it  seems  to  us,  from  principles  which 
all  admit.  We  say  that  knowledge  is  the  universal  right  of  man: 
and  we  need  bring  no  clearer  demonstration  than  that  intellectual 
nature,  capable  of  it,  thirsting  for  it,  expanding  and  aspiring  with  it, 
which  is  God's  own  argument  in  every  living  soul.  We  say  that 
the  assertion  for  himself  of  this  inherent  right,  to  the  full  measure 
of  his  abilities  and  opportunities,  is  the  universal  duty  of  man  :  and 
that  whoever  fails  of  it,  thwarts  the  design  of  his  Creator ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  he  neglects  the  gift  of  God,  dwarfs  and  enslaves  and 
brutifies  the  high  capacity  for  truth  and  liberty  which  he  inherits. 
And  all  experience,  and  every  page  of  history  confirm  the  assertion,  in 
the  close  kindred,  which  has  everywhere  been  proved,  of  ignorance 
and  vice  with  wretchedness  and  slavery.  And  we  say  failher,  that 
the  security  of  this  inherent  right  to  every  individual,  and  its  ex- 
tension, in  the  fullest  measure,  to  the  greatest  number,  is  the  univer- 
sal interest  of  man ;  so  that  they  who  deny  or  abridge  it  to  their 
fellows,  or  who  encourage,  or,  from  want  of  proper  influence,  per- 
mit them  to  neglect  it,  are  undermining  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment, weakening  the  hold  of  society,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
that  unsettling  and  dissolving  of  all  human  institutions,  which  must 
result  in  anarchy  and  ruin,  and  in  which  they  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  must  be  the  greatest  sufferers.     A  lesson,  clearly  taught  by 
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•The  ConYention  aaMinbled  in  Trenton  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  January,  1838,  Chief  Jiw 
tiee  Homblower  presiding.     The  addreu  waa  prepared  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  W.  Do«n4^ 
ia  behalf  of  a  Committee  coneitting  of  BUhop  Doane,  CluiiTman^  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  M.  J 
Rheea,  T.  FreUuffbajacn,  J.  8.  Green,  D.  B.  Ryall,  A.  B.  Dod,   A.  Atwood,  and  t.  B 
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that  divine  philosophy,  in  which  the  Maker  of  mankind  becomes 
their  Teacher ;  reveals  the  world  as  but  one  neighborhood,  and  men 
as  brethren  of  one  family ;  and  writes  upon  all  social  institutions 
these  golden  truths,  the  fundamentals  and  essentials  of  the  true  po- 
litical economy,  which  neither  individuals  nor  nations  have  ever 
disregarded  with  impunity, — "all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  " — "  none  of  us  liveth 
to  himself" — "whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with 
it" — "bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ." 

If  the  truth  of  these  positions  be  established,  their  application  is 
self-evident.  And  there  never  was  a  nation,  since  the  world  was 
made,  in  which  their  obligation  was  so  clear,  or  its  application  so 
important.  In  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  the  people  are  the 
governors.  In  practice,  they  ought  to  be.  And  is  ignorance  the 
qualification  for  good  government?  Would  you  select  a  man  to 
make  your  laws  who  can  not  read  ?  Or  one  who  can  not  write  to 
execute  them?  Yet  the  authority  which  they  exercise,  and  the 
abuses  of  which  they  are  capable,  are  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
theirs,  from  whom  all  power  proceeds,  and  without  whose  permis- 
sion no  wrong  can  be  done.  Fellow  citizens,  we  are  republicans. 
Qur  country  is  our  common  wealth.  We  have  all  an  equal  share  in 
her.  Her  laws  are  alike  for  the  protection  of  all.  Iler  institutions 
are  alike  for  the  advantage  of  all.  Iler  blessings  are  our  common 
privilege.  Her  glory  is  our  common  pride.  But  common  prin- 
l^es  impose  a  common  responsibility.  And  equal  rights  can  never 
be  disjoined  from  equal  duties.  The  constitution  which,  under 
Qod,  secures  onr  liberties,  is  in  the  keeping  of  us  all.  It  is  a  sacred 
trust  which  no  man  can  delegate.  He  holds  it  for  himself,  not 
only,  but  for  his  children,  for  posterity,  and  for  the  world.  And  he 
who  can  not  read  it,  who  does  not  understand  its  provisions, 
who  could  not  on  a  just  occasion,  assert  its  principles,  no  more  sus- 
tains the  character  of  an  American  citizen,  than  the  man  who  would 
not  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  education  is  a  private  matter,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  his  own 
children.  In  theory,  it  is  so.  But  there  are  some  who  can  not,  and 
there  are  more  who  will  not,  make  provision.  And  the  question 
then  is,  shall  the  State  snffer  from  individual  inability,  or  from  indi- 
vidual neglect  ?  When  the  child  who  has  not  been  trained  up  in 
the  way  in  which  he  might  to  go,  commits  a  crime  against  the  State, 
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the  law,  with  iron  hand,  comes  in  between  the  parent  and  hit  off- 
spring, and  takes  charge  of  the  offender.  And  shall  there  be  pro- 
yision  to  pnnish  only,  and  none  to  prevent  ?  Shall  the  only  oflloes 
in  which  the  State  is  known  be  those  of  jailor  and  of  execationert 
Shall  she  content  herself  with  the  stem  attribute  of  justice,  mud 
discard  the  gentler  ministries  of  mercy?  It  was  said  of  Draco's 
laws  that  they  were  writ  with  blood.  Is  it  less  true  of  any  SUite 
which  makes  provision  for  the  whipping-post,  the  penitentiary,  the 
scaffold,  and  leaves  the  education  of  her  children  to  individual  of* 
fort  or  precarious  charity  ?  .  It  was  well  said  by  the  distinguished 
head  of  our  Judiciary,*  even  more  distinguished  as  the  President 
of  the  late  convention  for  Common  Schools,  *'  the  State  has  an  in- 
terest in  every  child  within  her  limits/*  May  not  still  more  than 
this  with  equal  truth  be  said, — the  welfare,  nay,  the  being  of  the 
State  is  bound  up  in  the  character  of  every  child  f  Think  of  iSbe 
blessings  which  Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Fulton,  and  Mar- 
shall, have  brought  down  upon  our  land  !  Think  of  the  scorn  and 
execration  which  the  name  of  Arnold  brings  with  it,  the  single 
name  in  our  whole  history  at  which  the  nation  needs  to  blush  1 

If  the  positions  be  maintained,  that  the  education  of  the  people  ie 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions,  and  that  it  is 
there/ore  the  duty  of  every  free  State  to  provide  for  the  educatiam  cf 
her  children,  we  are  prepared,  fellow  citizens,  for  the  inquiry,  how 
far  has  provision  been  made  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty  in  the 
Stale  with  which  we  are  most  intimately  connected,  the  State  of  Nsw 
Jersey  f  That  the  duty  of  making  some  provision  for  this  end  has 
long  been  recognized,  the  twenty-one  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  passage  of  the  first  act  ^*  to  create  a  fund  for  the  'support 
of  free  schools "'  sufficiently  attest.  That  what  has  been  done  is 
insufficient  you  have  yourselves  borne  witness  in  the  general  im- 
pulse which,  in  December  and  January  last,  originated  so  many  of 
those  primary  assemblies — in  our  republic  the  true  sources  of  power 
and  influence — ^for  the  consideration  of  this  subject;  and  in  that 
large,  intelligent,  and  most  respectable  convention,  composed  of 
delegates,  chosen  by  youreelves,  to  express  your  own  views  on  the 
provisions  for  the  public  instruction,  by  which  it  was  resolved  with 
singular  unanimity,  that  "  the  general  laws  of  this  State  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Common  Schools  are  essentially  defective  and  ought  to  be 
repealed.''  Into  the  question,  "  What  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
present' law  T'  the  convention  did  not  enter.     It  was  for  them  to  da- 

^■—    ■        ■    ■■  ^  ^     ■■  ■  ■■    ■    ■  ■     II.  ■       ■  I      ■    ■  I  .11  ■  I  ■  ■  ■■     ■   I     ■  I.    ■  ■ ■— "—  '  —  ^^^^^^^m^m 

*  Chief  Juvlicc  Hornblower,  by  bis  deportment  u  the  pretidin(.oflleer  of  the  Conventioo, 
dignity  to  his  office,  end  to  bimaelf. 
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dare  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  a  more  effective  system  of  in- 
ttractioiL  The  plan  and  its  provisions  thej  left  with  perfect  confi- 
dence to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  The  coarse  which  the 
convention  pursued  is  even  more  becoming  for  us.  The  rather,  as 
the  matter  is  at  this  very  moment  in  the  course  of  legislative  action. 
Asd  after  all,  fellow  citizens,  the  question,  **  What  the  law  is  f  is  by 
no  means  so  important  as  the  question,  *'  What  is  public  sentiment  ?" 
If  the  people  are  but  right  the  Legislature  never  will  be  greatly 
wrong.  Or  if  they  should,  the  remedy  is  easy,  and  the  cure  infal- 
lible. 

Omitting  all  considerations,  then,  of  what  has  been  or  of  what 
may  be  legislative  enactments  on  the  subject,  we  address  you  as  the 
Sovereign  People,  and  we  say  that  "  it  is  your  duty  and  your  high' 
€9t  interest  to  provide  and  to  maintain^  within  the  reach  of  every  child, 
the  means  of  such  an  education  as  will  qualify  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  ;  and  will  enable  him,  by  subse- 
quent exertion,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  unconquerable  will,  to 
attain  the  highest  eminence  in  knowledge  and  in  power  which  God 
may  place  within  his  reach.  We  utterly  repudiate  as  unworthy, 
not  of  freemen  only,  but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion  that  there  is  to 
be  an  education  for  the  poor,  as  such.  Has  God  provided  for  the 
poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  thinner  air,  a  paler  sky  ?  Does  not  the  glo- 
rious sun  pour  down  his  golden  flood  as  cheerily  upon  the  poor 
man*8  hovel  as  upon  the  rich  man's  palace  ?  Have  not  the  cotter's 
children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all  the  freshness,  verdure,  fragrance, 
melody,  and  beauty  of  luxuriant  nature  as  the  pale  sons  of  kings  ? 
Or  is  it  on  the  mind  that  God  has  stamped  the  imprint  of  a  baser 
birth  80  that  the  poor  man's  child  knows  with  an  inborn  certainty 
that  his  lot  is  to  crawl,  not  climb  ?  It  is  not  so.  ^od  has  not  done 
it  Man  can  not  do  it  Mind  is  immortal.  Mind  is  imperial.  It 
bean  no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  heeds  no  bound 
of  time  or  place,  of  rank  or  circumstance.  It  asks  but  freedom. 
It  requires  but  light  It  is  heaven-born,  and  it  aspires  to  heaven. 
Weakness  does  not  enfeeble  it  Poverty  can  not  repress  it.  Diffi- 
culties do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  And  the  poor  tallow  chandler's 
son  that  sits  up  all  the  night  to  read  the  book  which  an  apprentice 
lends  him  lest  the  master's  eye  should  miss  it  in  the  morning,  shall 
stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall  add  new  provinces  to  the  domain 
of  science,  shall  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen  cord  and  bring 
it  harmless  from  the  skies.*  The  Common  School  is  common^  not 
as  inferior,  not  as  the  school  for  poor  men's  children,  but  as  the 
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light  and  ur  are  common.  It  ought  to  be  the  best  school  because 
it  is  the  first  school ;  and  in  all  good  works  the  beginning  is  one- 
half.  Who  does  not  know  the  value  to  a  community  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  pure  element  of  water  ?  And  infinitely  more  than 
this  is  the  instruction  of  the  common  School ;  for  it  is  the  fountain 
at  which  the  mind  drinks,  and  is  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  its 
career  of  usefulness  and  glory. 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  the  wise  ordinance  of  God  that  man  shall 
work  for  what  he  values.  In  all  the  dealings  of  your  ordinary  life, 
you  act  upon  the  principle.  You  plow  your  fields.  You  urge 
your  spindles.  You  ply  your  fisheries.  You  tend  your  shops.  With 
sweat  of  brow,  or  sweat  of  brain,  each  precious  thing  that  man 
possesses  must  be  gained  and  kept  At  no  less  price  can  liberty 
and  its  attendant  blessings  be  enjoyed.  **That  which  makes  a 
good  constitution,"  said  wise  and  prudent  William  Penn,*  "  must 
also  keep  it,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue :  qualities  which,  because 
they  descend  not  with  inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by 
a  virtuous  education  of  youth."  Ask  not,  then,  when  we  enjoin  on 
you  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  public  instruction,  where  the  cost 
shall  come  from  f  Were  your  house  beset  with  robbers  would  you 
stop  to  ask  the  cost  of  its  defense  ?  If  an  invading  army  were  to 
land  to-morrow  on  our  shores  must  we  stop  to  count  the  cost  before 
we  macch  to  meet  and  to  repel  them  ?  The  Common  Schools  are 
in  the  place  to  us  of  arms,  and  troops,  and  fleets.  They  are  our 
DUTBeriea  of  men.     They  are  indeed  **  the  cheap  defense  of  nations.*^ 

What  constitutes  a  State  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlements  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall,  or  mouted  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride^ 

No — ^Mbn,  high-minded  Men. 
«        «        •        «        « 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  State.f 

Fellow  citizens,  it  is  for  you  to  say  wh4t  shall  be  the  present 
ebaracter,  what  shall  be  the  future  destiny  of  New  Jersey.     We 

*  ndbea  to  tiM  Fnine  of  GoTernmeni,  188S.       f  Sir  William  Jodm,  in  iuiution  of  A1o«m. 
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b»re  indeed  a  goodly  heritage  But  it  has  been  long  and  Bbame- 
fully  neglected.  We  have  undervalued  our  privileges.  We  hare 
oirerlooked  our  duties.  We  have  been  content  to  be  a  pendent 
aierelj,  when  we  ought  to  be  an  independent  State.  There  is 
now,  thank  God,  the  sound  as  of  a  trumpet  in  the  land  that  stirs 
Hie  old  heroic  blood.  We  fbel  the  remnant  sparks  of  the  forgotten 
fire  which  warmed  our  fathers'  hearts.  The  spirit  of  the  elder  day 
is  breathing  on  us  with  its  quickening  and  invigorating  power.  Let 
na  accept  the  omen.  Let  us  obey  the  noble  impulse.  Let  us  arise 
to  duty  and  to  glory.  Men  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  you  that  are  to 
rise.  You  are  the  State.  You  create  and  you  control  the  Legisla- 
ture. You  enact  and  you  sustain  the  laws.  Yours  are  the  means. 
Yours  is  the  influence.  Yours  is  the  work.  You  make,  you  are  the 
State.  Go  on  as  you  have  now  begun.  The  system  of  Common 
Schools  which  shall  be  adopted  by  the  present  legislature,  take  into 
yonr  own  hands.  If  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  see  that  the  next 
legislature  make  it  such.  Act  together.  Act  with  system.  Act 
like  men.  The  organization  for  the  purpose  is  complete.  The 
Ckneral  Committee,  the  Committees  of  correspondence  for  the 
counties,  the  Committees  of  the  townships — there  is  not  an  inch 
of  ground  that  is  not  reached,  there  is  not  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey 
whose  heart  may  not  be  roused  by  this  electric  chain.  Lay  to  your 
hands,  then,  and  employ  it  well.  The  work  is  great,  and  great 
must  be  the  effort,  and  great  the  confidence.  You  must  trust  your- 
selves. You  must  trust  your  fellow  citizens.  You  must  trust  the 
legislature.  A  system  of  public  instruction  is  a  great  and  arduous 
enterprise.  You  must  repose  such  confidence  in  those  who  are  to 
frame  it  as  shall  enable  them  to  do  it  well.  When  it  is  framed  you 
will  do  wisely  to  commit  its  oversight,  subject  to  legislative  super- 
vision, to  a  judicious  Board,*  selected  carefully  from  your  most 
tried  and  faithful  men,  with  wisdom  to  direct  and  with  devotion  to 
exert  its  powers.  Above  all,  give  the  direction  of  the  engine,  with 
a  large  and  liberal  discretion,  to  a  skillful  engineer.  And  when  it 
is  made,  and  manned,  and  set  in  operation,  you  must  still  support 
it,  you  must  watch  over  it,  you  must  be  yourselves  a  part  of  it 
The  School  Fund  is  not  equal  to  the  work.  And  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  be  so  well  for  you.     Tax  yourselves  for  the  support  of 

*  It  it  laid  that  there  are  prejudice!  afaintt  a  Board  of  Edocation,  and  a  Superintendent.  We 
can  hardly  think  that  they  are  general.  If  to,  our  appeal  it  to  the  good,  iterling,  eotoroon  tenie  of 
lh«  people  of  New  Jertey.  I*  there  a  tampike  road,  or  a  tteamhoot,  or  a  bank,  or  a  cotton  fac- 
UMft  whoea  alTain  are  not  iotruited  to  a  Board  of  Managara  Y  b  there  a  mill  ia  ail  tho  State 
without  a  miller,  or  a  locomotive  in  the  land  without  an  engineer  1  la  the  education  of  the  peo- 
pla  late  important  than  all  these  7  Or  it  the  ijttem  of  puUic  adoealion  to  be  the  onlj  caaai^  a 
■•AhiiM  that  goes  ak>D«  Y 
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Common  Schools  and  you  will  never  be  in  danger  of  taxation  from  a 
foreign  power — yon  will  need  less  taxation  for  the  support  of  pauper- 
ism, and  the  pnnishmcnt  of  cnme.  Look  to  your  school-houses. 
See  that  they  are  convenient  of  access,  that  they  are  comfortable, 
that  they  are  neat  and  tasteful.  Look  to  the  teachers.  See  that 
they  arc  taught  themselves,  and  apt  to  teach ;  men  that  fear  God, 
SDd  love  their  country.  See  that  they  are  well  accommodated,  well 
treated,  well  remunerated.  Respect  them  and  they  will  respeot 
themselves,  and  your  children  will  respect  them.  Look  to  the 
scholars.  Have  them  much  in  your  eye,  and  always  in  your  heart 
Remember  you  are  to  grow  old  among  them.  Remember  you  are 
to  die,  and  leave  your  country  in  their  hands. 

"  Good  Common  Schools,"  says  Governor  Everett,  of  Massachu- 
setts, "  are  the  basis  of  every  wise  system  of  popular  education." 
This  is  precisely  what  they  are,  the  basis  of  a  system ;  but  the  basis 
only.  Let  us  now  lay  their  broad  foundations  deep  and  strong — 
foundations  that  will  stand  themselves  and  bear  the  noble  structure 
which  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  as  we  trust,  will 
rear  upon  them.  We  are  the  citizens  of  a  small  State.  We  can 
not,  by  our  votes,  control  the  electoral  college.  We  can  not,  by 
our  political  influence,  aspire  to  be  the  empire  State  of  the  confede- 
racy. But  there  is  a  nobler  empire,  whose  dominion  does  not  come 
by  numbers  or  by  physical  power.  We  may  aspire,  if  we  are  just 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  opportunities,  to  wield  the  suffrages  of  mind. 
The  men  of  Athens  were  but  few,  their  territory  small,  their  soil 
indifferent.  Yet  did  Athenian  arms  prevail  against  the  myriads  of 
the  East ;  and  to  Athenian  letters  and  Athenian  arts  admiring  na- 
tions still  award  the  palm.  In  the  same  noble  lists  let  us  engage ; 
and  make  the  mastery  of  intellect  the  piize  of  our  ambition.  Let 
us  devote  ourselves  and  consecrate  the  State  to  the  great  work  of 
education.  Let  us  lay  hold  in  earnest  of  the  remarkable  advant- 
ages which  we  possess  in  this  respect,  in  our  accessible  position,  our 
temperate  climate,  onr  freedom  from  absorbing  interests,  the  mod- 
erate habits,  and  the  simple  manners  of  our  people.  Let  us  sustiun 
our  present  seats  of  learning ;  and  let  kindred  institutions  in  every 
varied  ^orm  be  multiplied  about  us.  Let  us  collect  the  children  of 
the  land  :  and  on  their  minds  make  the  mark  which  shall  go  down 
to  latest  generations.  Let  other  States  excel  in  commerce,  or  in 
agriculture,  or  in  manufacturies.  But  let  the  staple  of  our  State  be 
mind ;  the  products  of  our  soil,  with  God  to  bless  the  culture, 
knowledge,  and  patriotism,  and  virtue ;  our  highest  object  and  our 
noblest  aim  to  be  the  State  of  Common  Schools,  Aoademies,  aod 
GoUeges,  the  •docating  State,  the  nursery  of  freemen. 
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.  That  which  makes  a  good  Constitution  must  keep  it,  viz :  men  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue :  qualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly 
inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  yirtuous  education  of 
joath,  for  which  spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony,  all  that  is  saved 
It  lost  WiLUAX  Penn.     Imtructions  to  Council. 

m 

Ptomote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 

ahoold  be  enlightened. 

GfiOROB  Washington.    Farewell  Addreaa. 

The  wisdom  and  genefosity  of  the  Legislature  in  making  liberal  appro* 
priations  in  money  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  is 
an  equal  honor  to  them  and  their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration 
for  letters  and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North 
and  South  America,  and  to  the  world.  Great  is  truth — ^great  is  liberty — 
great  is  humanity — ^and  they  must  and  will  prevail. 

John  Adams.    Inaugural, 

I  look  to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  education  as  the  resources  most  to 
be  relied  on  for  ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the  virtue,  and  ad- 
Tancing  the  happiness  of  man.  And  I  do  hope,  in  the  present  spirit  of 
extending  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind  the  blessings  of  instruction,  1  see 
%  prospect  of  great  advancement  in  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and 
this  may  proceed  to  an  indefinite,  although  not  an  infinite  degree.  A 
•jEiem  of  general  instruction,  which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our 
citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so  it  shall 
be  the  latest  of  all  the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to 
take  an  interest  Give  it  to  us,  in  any  shape,  and  receive  for  the  inesti- 
mable boon  the  thanks  of  the  young,  and  the  blessings  of  the  old,  who 
are  past  all  other  services  but  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country, 
and  blessings  to  those  who  promote  it  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Learned  institutions  ought  to  be  the  favorite  objects  with  every  free 
people ;  they  throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best 
•ecurity  against  crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public  lib- 
erty. They  multiply  the  educated  individuals,  from  among  whom  the 
people  may  elect  a  due  portion  of  their  public  agents  of  every  description, 
more  especially  of  those  who  are  to  frame  the  laws :  by  the  perspicuity, 
the  consistency,  and  the  stability,  as  well  as  by  the  justice  and  equal 
■pirit  of  which,  the  great  social  purposes  are  to  be  answered. 

James  Madison. 

Moral,  political,  and  intellectual  improvement,  are  duties  assigned  by 
the  author  of  our  existence  to  social,  no  less  than  to  individual  man. 
For  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties,  governments  are  invested  with  power, 
tad  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  a  duty 
Mcred  and  indispensable.  Jobm  Quncr  AoAm 
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For  the  pnrpofle  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  State,  it  is  ahso- 

kitelj  necessary  that  our  Goyemment,  which  unites  into  one  all  the 

Biods  of  the  State,  should  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  not  onlj  the  un* 

derstinding,  the  passions,  and  the  will,  hut  ahove  all,  the  moral  iacul^ 

Old  the  conscience  of  an  indiyidaal.     Nothing  can  be  politically  right 

that  is  morally  wrong;  and  no  necessity  can  ever  sanctify  a  law  that  is 

OQDtniry  to  equity.     yi]:tue  is  the  soul  of  a  Republic.    To  promote  this, 

kwB  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality  will  be  as  ineffectual  as 

tiie  increase  and  enlargement  of  goals.     There  is  but  one  method  of  pre* 

KNiting  crime  and  of  rendering  a  republican  form  of  government  durable ; 

ind  that  is,  by  disseminating  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge  through 

ffery  part  of  the  State,  by  means  of  proper  modes  and  places  of  educa* 

lioD ;  and  this  can  be  done  effectually  only  by  the  interference  and  aid 

of  the  legislature.     I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  this  opinion,  that  were 

this  the  last  evening  of  my  life,  I  would  not  only  say  to  the  asylum  of  my 

ancestors  and  my  beloved  native  country,  with  the  patriot  of  Venice, 

*^&to  perpetu€iy*^  but  I  would  add,  as  the  best  proof  of  my  affection  for 

her,  my  parting  advice  to  the  guardians  of  her  liberties,  establish  and 

lopport  puBuc  SCHOOLS  in  every  part  of  the  State.        Bbnjamim  Rose. 

•There  is  one  object  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  your  notice  and 
patronage ;  I  mean  our  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  im-^ 
portance  of  common  schools  is  best  estimated  by  the  good  effects  of  them, 
where  they  most  abound,  and  are  best  regulated.  Our  ancestors  have* 
transmitted  to  us  many  excellent  institutions,  matured  by  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  ages.  Let  them  descend  to  posterity,  accompanied 
with  others,  which  by  promoting  useful  knowledge,  and  multiplying  the- 
blessings  of  social  order,  diffusing  the  influence  of  moral  obligations,  may 
be  reputable  to  us,  and  beneficial  to  them.  John  Jat. 

The  first  duty  of  government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  govem-^ 
ment,  is  the  encouragement  of  education.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowk 
•dge  is  the  precursor  and  protector  of  republican  institutions,  and  in  it 
we  must  confide  as  the  conservaUve  power  that  will  watch  over  our  liber* 
ties  and  guard  them  against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption  and  violence.  I 
consider  the  system  of  our  Common  Schools  as  the  palladium  of  our  firee* 
dom,  for  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  be  entertained  of  its  subversion, 
as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  enlightened  by  education.  To 
increase  the  funds,  to  extend  the  benefits,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
this  excellent  system,  is  worthy  of  your  most  deliberate  attention.  I  can 
not  recommend,  in  terms  too  strong  and  impressive,  as  munificent  appro* 
priations  as  the  faculties  of  the  State  will  authorize  for  all  establishments 
ooonected  with  the  interests  of  education,  the  exaltation  of  literature  and 
admce,  and  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind. 

Ds  Witt  Clinton.    Meuag$  as  Ghverwfr. 

The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated,  defrauds  the 
ooouDimilj.of  s  lawful  citizen,  and  bequeathes  to  it  a  nuisance. 

ChANCIUiOB  KlHT. 
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I  know  not  to  what  else  we  can  better  liken  the  strong  appetence  of 

ttie  mind  for  improyement,  than  to  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge 

and  truth ;  nor  how  we  can  better  describe  the  proyince  of  education, 

flian  to  say,  it  does  that  for  the  intellect,  which  is  done  for  the  hodj^ 

when  it  receives  the  care  and  nourishment  which  are  necessary  for  its 

growth,  health  and  strength.     From  this  comparison,  I  think  I  derive 

new  views  of  the  importance  of  education.     It  is  now  a  solemn  duty,  a 

lender,  sacred  trust    What !  sir,  feed  a  child^s  body,  and  let  his  soal 

hunger!  pamper  his  limbs,  and  starve  his  ikcultiesf     Plant  the  earth, 

oover  a  thousand  hills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue  the  fish  to  their 

hiding  places  in  the  sea,  and  spread  out  your  wheat  fields  across  the 

ptain,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  body,  which  will  soon  be  as 

edd  and  as  senseless  as  their  poorest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritoal 

eiNDce  within  you,  with  all  its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  lan- 

giriah  and  pine  I     What!  build  factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the  water- 

wheds,  unchain  the  imprisoned  spirits  of  steam,  to  weave  a  garment  for 

tk%  body,  and  let  the  soul  remain  unadorned  and  naked !     What !  send 

e«l  jour  vessels  to  the  farthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  with  the  monsters 

of  the  deqp,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  your  dwelling* 

and  workshops,  and  prolonging  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  meat  that  per- 

iabeth,  and  permit  that  vital  spark,  which  God  has  kindled,  which  Be 

has  intrusted  to  our  care,  to  be  fiuined  into  a  bright  and  heavenly  flame ; 

permit  it,  I  say,  to  languish  and  go  out  I 

Edward  EvERBrr. 

ICI  were  asked  by  an  intelligent  stranger  to  point  out  to  him  our  most 

lAied  possessions,  I  would  show  to  him — ^not  our  railroads,  our  ware* 

konaea  filled  with  the  wealth  of  all  the  earth,  our  ships,  our  busy  wharvea 

and  marts,  where  the  car  of  commerce  is  ever  **  thundering  loud  with  her 

ten  thousand  wheels;*'  but  I  would  carry  him  to  one  of  our  public 

achools,  would  show  him  its  happy  and  intelligent  children,  hushed  into 

reverent  silence  at  their  teacher^s  word,  or  humming  over  their  tasks 

wUh  a  sound  like  that  of  bees  in  June.    I  would  tell  him  that  here  was 

tin  foundation  on  which  our  material  prosperity  was  reared,  that  here 

were  the  elements  from  which  we  constructed  the  State.    Here  are  tiie 

fountains  fix>m  which  flow  those  streams  which  make  glad  our  land. 

The  schools  of  Boston  are  dear  to  my  heart    Though  I  can  have  no  per> 

sooal  and  immediate  interest  in  them ;  though  no  child  on  earth  calls  me 

fiUher;  yet  most  gladly  do  I  contribute  to  their  support,  according  to 

my  substance ;  and  when  I  see  a  father's  eye  filled  with  pleasant  tears 

as  he  hears  the  music  of  his  child's  voice  linked  to  some  strain  of  poetry 

er  burst  of  eloquence,  I  can  sympathize  in  the  fueling  in  which  I  can  not 

shire.     May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  our  schools.     They  are  an 

object  worthy  of  all  efforts  and  sacrifices.    We  should  leave  nothing  ofv- 

doBe  which  may  tend  to  make  them  more  excellent  and  more  useful. 

For  this  we  should  gather  into  our  own  stores  all  the  harvests  of  exper 

rience  which  have  been  reaped  firon^  other  soils. 

Qmmam  &  HiLLAim. 
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h  1647,  when  a  few  scattered  and  feeble  settlements,  almost 
biried  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  were  all  that  constituted  the 
Colonj  of  MAssachrusetts ;  when  the  entire  population  consisted  of 
tmniy-one  thousand  souls ;  when  the  external  means  of  the  people 
were  small,  their  dwellings  humble,  and  their  raiment  aud  subsist- 
Meesesnty  and  homely;  when  the  whole  valuation  of  all  the  colo- 
fliil  estates,  both  public  and  private,  would  hardly  equal  the  inven- 
tnr  of  many  a  private  individual  at  the  present  day ;  when  the 
Seree  eye  of  the  savage  was  nightly  seen  glaring  from  the  edge  of 
Ae  surrounding  wilderness,  and  no  defense  or  succor  was  at  hand ; 
iCwas  then,  amid  all  these  privations  and  dangers,  that  the  Piigriin 
Ibthers  eonceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  a  Free*  and  UDiversai 
Education  for  the  People ;  and,  amid  all  their  poverty,  they  stinted 
tliemselves  to  a  still  scantier  pittance ;  amid  all  their  toils  they  im- 
posed upon  themselves  still  more  burdensome  labors;   amid  all 
tiMor  perils  they  braved  still  greater  dangers,  that  they  might  find 
Iki  tame  and  the  means  to  reduce  their  grand  conception  to  prac- 
Hit.    Two  divine  ideas  filled  their  great  hearts — ^their  duty  to  God 
nd  to  posterity.     For  the  one  they  built  the  church ;  for  the  other 
tfiey  opened  the  school     Religrion  and  Knowledge! — ^two  attri^ 
hifees  of  the  same  glorions  and  eternal  truth-— and  that  truth  the 
mJj  one  <hi  which  immortal  or  mortal  happiness  can  be  securely 
fonnfied. 

As  an  innovation  upon  all  preexisting  policy  and  usages,  the  es- 
iMishment  of  Free  Schools  was  the  boldest  ever  promulgated  since 
Ike  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  As  a  theory,  it  could 
We  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array  of  argn- 
■ant  and  experience  tliaa  was  ever  marshaled  against  any  other 
aytaicm  of  human  origin.  But  time  has  ratified  its  soundness. 
Tvo  centuries  now  proclaim  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageous, 
•  beneficent  as  it  was  disinterested.  It  was  one  of  those  grand 
■ental  and  moral  experiments  whose  effects  can  not  be  detenninad 
is  a  single  generation.  Bat  now,  according  to  the  manner  in 
wiuch  human  Hfe  is  computed,  we  are  the  sixth  generation  from  ite 
iranders,  ukd  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful  both  to  God  wad 
Ma  for  its  unnumbered  blessings }  The  sincerity  of  our  gratitude 
oust  be  tested  by  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  improve  what  they 
SsUblished*  The  gratitade  of  the  Hps  only  is  an  unholy  offering; 
HosAOS  Maiih.  TmUh  Mtport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Maseachm- 
mile  Bomrd  i/ HdueoHan. 

*  Was  Um  Poblie  Sdiool  of  ManMhoMtn  1  Snt/rM  7    Wm  MaMaehuwtts  Um  fint  to  «telir 
aa  web  •  tplUm  M  it  offdaiiMd  id  Um  law  of  10471— Ctf.  ^  Amm,  Jvw.  •/  grficcafiwi- 
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The  three  following  propositions  describe  the  broad  and  ever- 
dnring  foundation  on  which  the  Conunon  School  system  of  Massa- 
chusetts  reposes: 

The  saccessive  generations  of  men,  taken  coUectiyely,  constitate 
one  great  Commonwealth. 

The  property  of  this  Commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education 
of  all  its  youth  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty 
and  vice,  and  prepare  them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their 
social  and  civil  duties. 

The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  bound  to  the 
fiuthful  execution  of  their  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations;  be- 
cause embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and  descendants  are 
as  criminal  as  the  same  offenses  when  perpetrated  against  contem- 
poraries. 

Recognizing  these  eternal  principles  of  natural  ethics,  the  Consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts — the  fundamental  law  of  the  State — after 
declaring,  (among  other  things,)  in  the  preamble  to  the  first  sectioit 
of  the  fifth  chapter,  that  **  the  encouragement  of  arts  an^  sciencet 
and  all  good  literature  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other 
¥nited  States  of  America,**  proceeds,  in  the  second  section  of  the 
same  chapter,  to  set  forth  the  duties  of  all  future  Legislators  and 
Magistrates,  in  the  following  noble  and  impressive  language : — , 

**  Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  and  liberties ;  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of 
this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them ;  especially  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to 
encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  im- 
munities, for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
tnades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country;  to 
countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general 
benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  frugality, 
honesty  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings ;  sincerity,  good  humor, 
and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people." 

Horace  Mann.  Tenth  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Masioekm* 
petts  Board  of  Edmation, 
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IBPOBT  OF  THB  BOABD  OF  YISITORS  TO  THl  8I0BSTABT  OF  TBI  VATT, 

FOB  1664. 


Sni : — ^The  ViBiton,  appointed  "  to  witneas  the  examination  of  the 
WTeral  claases  and  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  police,  discipline, 
and  genera]  management  of  the  Naval  Academy,"  for  1864,  report  aa 
follows : — 

L     THEIB  OWK  PROOKXDTNQS. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Board,  although  several  members  were 
in  attendance  earlier,  commenced  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  May,  and 
eontinned  from  day  to  day  until  Friday,  June  10th.  Their  investi* 
gations  as  a  Board,  embraced — 

JFirst. — A  thorough  inspection  of  the  buildings,  ships,  and  mate- 
rial equipment  provided  by  the  Department  for  the  residence,  aub- 
aistence,  health,  and  instruction  of  the  several  classes. 

Second. — An  attendance  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  Visitors, 
fyr  a  brief  period  at  least,  on  the  examination  conducted  by  the 
Academic  Board,  of  one  or  more  sections  of  each  class  in  each  study 
professedly  attended  to  during  the  year. 

Third. — An  exhibition  of  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill 
attained,  including  the  parade,  evolutions,  tactics,  and  drill  as  a 
military  corps — the  uses  of  the  ri^ier,  cutlass,  musket,  and  cannon^ 
great  and  small — ^the  handling  of  ropes,  sails,  spars,  boats,  and  every- 
thing included  in  practical  seamanship  in  harbor,  afloat,  and  in  ac- 
tion. 

Fourth. — Inquiries  into  the  mode  of  conducting  the  entrance  ez- 
imination,  and  the  results — the  classification  and  programme  of 
itadies  for  each  class — scholarship  and  conduct  rolls— causes  of 
fidiure  to  graduate,  and  system  of  punishment— -chapel  exercises, 
iKnIity,  manners,  and  personal  habits  of  the  midshipmen — ^the  ac- 
eosBts  and  vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  government  appropriA- 
tiom,  including  payments  made  for  the  use  of  the  cadets — ^in  finie, 
iito  the  police,  discipline,  and  general  management  of  the  inatite- 
iion. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  was  authorised  and  requested  to  at- 
tend tbe  entnttoe  examination  of  tlie  new  elaaa,  as  well  ma  tba  fiaal 
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examiDstion  of  the  graduating  class,  in  order  that  the  report  re* 
quired  of  the  Visitors  might  cover  the  operations  of  the  Academy 
for  the  year  1864. 

Every  facility  for  prosecuting  their  investigations  was  extended 
to  the  Visitors  by  the  Superintendent,  Officers,  Professors,  and 
Students. 

n.      CONDITION  OP  THS  NAVAL  ACAnEMT   IK  1864. 

In  presenting  some  details  of  the  condition  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy as  they  found  it,  and  in  offering  suggestions  for  its  improve- 
ment, which  the  submitting  of  a  report  implies,  the  Visitors  are  not 
unmindful  that  the  institution  is  not  at  present  furnished  with  per- 
manent buildings  and  equipments  in  all  respects  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose ; — that  even  such  as  are  furnished  were  selected  with  reference 
to  a  smaller  than  the  present  number  of  pupils ; — that  its  staff  of  in- 
stmctors  and  course  of  instruction  have  been  disturbed  by  the  press- 
ing exigencies  of  a  great  war,  calling  off  into  actual  service  some  of 
its  most  experienced  teachers ; — that  the  education  which  it  aims  to 
give  is  not  general  but  special,  not  covering  the  whole  ground  of  a 
generous  culture,  but  particularly  adapted  to  make  accomplished  sea- 
men and  midshipmen; — and,  moreover,  that  in  an  educational  field  so 
wide  and  subjects  of  inquiry  so  numerous  as  attach  themselves  to  the 
details  of  such  a  school,  a  brief  visit,  made  while  the  institution  is 
not  following  its  usual  daily  routine,  is  not  in  all  respects  the  most  fa- 
vorable to  the  formation  of  just  and  reliable  opinions.  They  at  the 
same  time  believe  that  the  government  and  people  expect  that  the 
liberal  appropriations  in  its  favor  will  be  expended  with  a  judicious 
economy,  and  that  the  knowledge  imparted  will  be  accurate,  thor- 
ough, and  professional,  and  that  its  graduates  will  be  really  fitted 
for  that  rank  of  the  service  for  which  they  are  professedly  trained. 
They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  school  is  yet  in  the  youth  of  its 
development,  and  also  that  its  purpose  is  not  only  to  perpetuate 
naval  science  as  it  has  been  taught,  but  to  maintain  a  progressive 
coarse  of  instruction,  engrafting  thereon  all  necessary  or  possible 
improvements. 

OrganizaHon  for  Adminislration  and  InsirucUofk 

The  Visitors  find  the  Naval  Academy,  subordinate  to  the  direct 
aapervision  of  the  Department,  under  the  immediate  government 
.of  a  Superintendent,  Commodore  George  S.  Blake,  who  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  its  discipline  and  management  He  is  assisted  as 
chief  executive  officer  by  the  Commandant  of  Midshipmen,  Com- 
mander Donald  M.  Fairfax,  who  resides  in  the  Academy  building 
4m  shore,  and  is  also  head  of  the  department  of  Seamanship,  NaviiL 
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Gnnnerj,  and  Naval  and  Infantry  Tactics.     The  Commandant  is  aa- 

sisted  in  the  different  .departments  of  his  duty  on  ship  and  shore  by 

three  seoior  assistants  and  eleven  assistants,  nine  of  the  latter  being 

of  the  rank  of  lientenant,  and  the  remainder  lieatenant-commanders. 

Two  of  the  senior  assistants  have  charge  of  the  Practice-ships  Marion 

tod  Macedonian,  and  also  assist  in  instruction ;  six  of  the  assistants 

Are  engaged   in  executive  duty  on  board  the  School-ships  Con- 

stitotion  and  Santee,  while  the  others,  as  well  as  these,  are  charged 

with  certain  branches  of  instruction  in  the  department  of  which  the 

Commandant  is  chie£ 

There  are  also  attached  to  the  Academic  Staff  one  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  Navigation,  and  Surveying ;  two  Professors  of  Mathe- 
matics, with  six  assistants  in  the  same  department ;  one  Professor 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  with  two  assistants ;  one 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies,  with  nine  assistants ;  one 
Professor  of  the  French  language,  with  an  assistant ;  one  Professor 
of  the  Spanish  language ;  one  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Draughting, 
with  an  assistant ;  one  Sword-master^  with  an  assistant ;  and  one 
librarian,  who  acts  also  as  assistant  in  Mathematics,  and   Ethics 
and  En^sh  studies.    The  officers  not  attached  to  the  Academ- 
ic Staff  include  a  Paymaster,  a  Surgeon,  with  two  assistants,  a 
Chaplain,  (with  three,  who  are  engaged  as  instructors,)  a  Commissa- 
ry.  Storekeeper,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  clerks  to  the  Superintend- 
ent and  Commandant. 

The  Academic  Board  is  composed  of  the  Superintendent,  the 
ofSeers  in  charge  of  the  Practice  and  School-ships,  and  the  profes- 
sors, except  that  the  professors  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Drawing  take 
part  only  upon  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  departments.  The 
Board  is  required  to  conduct  and  regulate  all  examinations  of  candi- 
dates and  students,  preparing  the  necessary  papers  and  reports  in 
connection  therewith,  to  prescribe  the  order  and  times  of  instruc- 
tion, to  recommend  text-books  for  the  approval  of  the  Naval  De- 
partment, and  books,  instruments,  and  other  necessary  material 
for  instVuction,  to  recommend  at  pleasure  the  restoration  or  farther 
trial  of  students  that  have  been  dismissed  or  found  deficient  in  schol- 
arship, to  grant  certificates  of  graduation,  and  to  report  fronx  time 
to  time,  on  the  system  of  studies  and  instruction  pursued,  fugui  pr<h 
pose  such  improvements  as  experience  may  suggest. 

Buildmga  cmd  MoUeriai  Equipment, 
The  material  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Academyy 
for  the  lodging,  subsistence,  and  comfort  of  the  pupib  in  health  and 
aekneasi  aod  for  study  and  instmction,  both  8cientifi<^  and  profea- 
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^Md^  aithoQgh  made  on  A  Midden  energ^ey,  for  tettporaTj  oceif- 
|mney,  mnd  for  n  Bmaller  namber,  «e  &r  ftxna  being  insofficieni  ii 
i»tlent>  or  particularly  objeetioiiable,  when  compared  with  similar 
amagements  for  other  great  echoola.  The  main  building  on  shore 
k  of  wood,  originally  intended  to  lodge  md  board  a  huge  nnmber 
i>f  guests,  and  as  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Academy,  accommo- 
dates about  half  of  the  classes  as  well  as  most  boarding  schools  pro^ 
Tide  for  their  pnpils.  Hie  arrangements  are  not  as  convenient  or  aa 
eafe  from  fire  as  those  at  Annapolis ;  but  they  are  too  good  to  be 
complained  of,  even  if  they  do  require  a  strict  observance  of  regula- 
tions,  or  special  organisation  and  diligence  to  protect  from  fire, 
which  would  carry  mourning  into  many  homes.  Good  discipline 
and  good  recitations,  and  a  large  amount  of  military  and  naval 
knowledge  are  secured  under  the  difficulties  such  as  they  an, 
which  the  Department,  be  they  great  or  small,  will,  doubtless,  re- 
move at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  any  pennanent  or  tem- 
porary arrangement,  on  ship  or  shore,  while  the  privacy  and  com- 
fort of  separate  lodgings  for  pupils  should  as  far  as  practicabye  be 
isecnred,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  convenient  halls  be  provided, 
properly  ventilated,  warmed  and  lighted,  and  supplied  with  the  be«t 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  naval  histories  and  biographies-^to 
be  occupied  for  study  at  certain  hours  by  such  pupils  as  have  M(t 
acquired  the  power  of  concentrating  attention,  and  the  habit  of  soli- 
tary study — a  power  and  habit  of  the  highest  importance,  but  vsry 
mrely  attained.  The  same  rooms  might  be  open  to  tlie  pupils  at 
certain  hours  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  reading  naval  histories 
and  biographies,  and  for  consulting  the  encyclopedias  and  oilier 
books  of  reference.  The  formation  of  right  habits  of  study  and  tiie 
habit  and  mode  of  reading  such  books  to  the  best  advantage  shodd 
be  made  a  matter  of  special  and  frequent  inculcation  by  tlie  head 
of  each  department  of  study.  t 

^e  lack  of  suitable  buildings  for  lodging,  subsistence,  and  study, 
fbr  a  portion  of  the  pnpils,  is  supplied  by  an  extension  of  the  School- 
ahip  System,  first  inaugurated  on  board  of  the  "  Plymouth,"  alt 
Annapolis,  in  1849,  in  x>ur  system,  although  always  the  main  featate 
fa  tiie  French  system  of  naval  education.  The  old  •*Oonstitutio«i" 
and  the  "Santee,"  properly  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Newport  and 
adapted,  are  used  for  the  residence  and  study  of  the  younger  classes, 
which  are  in  this  way  brought  more  readily  into  the  daily  routine  of 
the  school  and  the  service  without  the  vulgar  annoyances,  to  which 
Uie  youngest  classes  are  almost  universally  subjected,  when  lodged 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  next  older  class.    Jf  School* 
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lUpt  artt  to  ooBstiiuto  a  peraum^t,  integral  ieaturo  of  tbe  Acadenj, 
iko  dbtftUa  of  airaiig«ra9Qt9  for  •epitfalo  lodgiog  and  claaa  study  *•» 

a 

foiro  additional  attemttoiu  For  the  present,  reeitationa  are  alte»^ 
6d  in  saitable  boiklinga  on  Ooat  Island,  near  which  the  ships  are 
Boored  and  reaehed  by  covered  passages.  On  this  iaUuid  is  soft* 
eient  room  lor  all  sorts  of  athletie  sports,  military  drill,  and  targel 
praetiee. 

The  ^  Maeedonian  *'  and  ^  Marion  **  are  nsed  for  praotioe  in  th* 
evolation  of  guns  and  other  naval  tactics  by  the  several  classes.  To 
tbeseare  added,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  the  summer  cruise,  the 
Niew  steamer  ^ Marblehead **  and  the  yacht  '^America.'' 

3^171^  of  FupdB — JBnirance  Examination. 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  the 
jear  closing  June,  1864,  was  458,  distributed  into  four  classes,  gen- 
erally according  to  the  period  of  their  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion, with  a  staff  of  57  officers  and  instructors.  This  is  an  astoo- 
idiing  development  of  the  Academy  in  respect  to  pupils,  as  well  as 
in  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  equipment  for  professional 
trsining,  since  Oct.  10th,  1845,  when  the  Academy  found  a  location 
at  Fort  Severn  in  Annapolis,  or  since  January  Ist,  1846,  when  it  was 
reported  to  have  36  midshipmen  and  six  professors  and  instructors, 
including  the  Superintendent.  To  judge  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  institution,  and  of  the  results  of  the  annual  examination 
which  they  were  appointed  to  witness,  the  Visitors  deemed  it  nec- 
essary to  ascertain  the  average  condition  of  each  class  as  to  age  and 
sttainments,  at  the  time  of  becoming  connected  with  the  Academy, 
aod  with  the  general  results  of  the  entrance  examination — this  exam- 
ination being  the  only  check  on  the  admission  of  unqualified  candi- 
dates— no  previous  examination  being  held  in  the  districts  or  States 
from  which  they  come- 
By  law  and  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  candidates 
into  the  Academy,  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to 
526,  viz.,  two  for  every  Congressional  district  or  territory,  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  the  member  or  delegate,  from  actual  residents 
of  the  district,  if  such  nominiition  is  made  to  fill  a  vacancy  duly 
notified,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July  in  any  year,  and  if  not  .80 
made,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  twenty-five  more  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  two  for  and  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, ten  from  the  country  at  large,  ten  from  the  sons  of  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  three  from  the  enlisted  boys  of  the  navy. 
All  candidates  who  receive  notice  of  their  provisional  appointment 
must  present  themselves  to  the  Superintendent  for  examination  be- 
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tween  the  20th  and  3 1st  of  July,  or  September  Id  case  of  second 
appointments.  The  examination  is  twofold ;  first,  before  a  medica! 
board,  consisting  of  the  surgeon  resident  and  two  other  medical 
officers  designated  by  the  Department ;  and  second,  before  the  Aca- 
demic Board.  The  candidate  must  be  found,  according  to  the  law 
of  1864,  to  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years — of 
good  moral  character — ^physically  sound,  well  formed,  and  of  robust 
constitution — and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  and  English  grammar. 

The  requisition  as  to  age  was  advanced  from  16  in  1861,  to 
its  present  maximum  in  1864,  while  the  Board  was  in  session,  and 
conforms  in  that  respect  to  the  age  which  they  had  decided  to  re- 
commend. The  traveling  expenses  of  the  successful  candidates  are 
paid. 

The  "Visitors  were  furnished  on  application  with  tables  exhibiting 
the  statistics  of  these  entrance  examinations  from  1851  to  1863  in- 
clusive. From  these  tables  it  appears  that  out  of  1,522  candidates, 
nominated  and  appointed  conditionally,  but  afterwards  examined, 
813  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  were  rejected  as  unqualified,  although 
the  attainments  required  were  such  as  any  graduate  of  a  common 
school  should  possess.  Of  the  number  (1,209)  admitted,  466, 
more  than  one-third,  failed  on  the  first  year's  course.  Out  of  the 
number  who  failed  at  the  earlier  examinations,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  were  turned  back  for  a  second  trial,  and  after  floundering 
along  in  the  lower  sections,  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  succeeded  in 
graduating.  Of  the  whole  number  admitted,  (1,209,)  only  269 
graduated,  including  93  who  were  received  into  the  service  from 
1861  to  1864  before  completing  their  studies. 

From  another  table,  covering  the  entrance  examinations  from  1860 
to.  1864  inclusive,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,093  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  admission,  807  were  admitted,  while  53  were 
rejected  by  the  Medical  Board,  219  by  the  Academic  Board,  11 
withdrew,  and  3  were  found  to  be  over  the  maximum  age. 

From  another  table,  exhibiting  the  ages  of  the  successful  and  un- 
successful  candidates,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,141  candidates  exam- 
ined, 201  (18  per  cent.)  were  rejected,  and  of  the  number  rejected, 
177  w€^  under  17  years  of  age.  Of  the  940  admitted,  313  (33  per 
cent.)  failed  the  first  year,  and  of  the  number  that  failed,  254  were 
under  17  years  of  age.  The  average  age  of  the  candidates  admitted 
was  16  years  and  2  months,  and  of  those  who  failed,  15  years  and 
10  months. 

The  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  nominated  fiuled  to 
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pass  the  examination  in  the  most  radimentary  branches  of  a  common 
English  edacation — and  in  only  the  most  elementary  portions  of  these 
branches — indicates  unmistakably  how  little  regard  has  been  paid 
to  school  attendance  and  proficiency  in  the  selection  of  candidates. 
To  judge  how  far  these  failures  might  be  attributed  to  a  laudable 
s^ctness  on  the  part  of  the  Academic  Board,  the  entrance  exami- 
nation papers,  which  are  filed  away  from  year  to  year,  were  called 
for,  and  from  those  it  appears  that  the  questions  asked  and  exercises 
required  were  few  and  simple — far  too  few  and  simple — far  below 
the  requirements  of  any  Public  High  School ;  and  yet  such  wretched 
perversions  of  the  orthography  of  the  most  common  words,  such 
mistakes  in  American  geography,  such  bungling  use  of  the  English 
language  in  the  composition  of  a  simple  letter,  such  numerous  fail- 
ures in  arithmetical  operations  not  going  beyond  the  elementary 
rules  and  simple  exercises  in  fractions  and  proportion,  it  would  be 
difScult  to  gather  from  all  the  Public  High  School  entrance  exami- 
nations of  the  country.  More  strictness  on  the  part  of  the  Academic 
Board  would  have  saved  the  government  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  for  of  the  candidates  allowed  to  pass,  two-fifths  fail  on  the 
studies  of  the  first  year,  although  these  studies  belong  to  a  good  Engr 
Hsh  education,  and  are  preliminary  to  a  special  scientific  naval  train? 
ing — showing  a  want  of  suitable  preparatory  knowledge,  of  aptitude 
for  study,  or  of  will  and  desire  to  learn.  A  portion  of  those  who 
fail  the  first  year  are  put  back  for  a  second  yearns  trial,  and  in  some 
instances  for  a  third,  and  the  proportion  of  those  thus  put  back  who 
finally  succeed  in  graduating  is  very  small,  thereby  causing  a  total 
loss  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  expended  upon  each.  From  data 
gathered  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department,  it  appears  the 
annual  expense  of  a  pupil  of  the  Naval  school  exceeds  $1,500,  and 
that  each  graduate  who  has  been  four  years  in  the  institution  costs 
the  government 'Over  $10,000.  But  the  pecuniary  loss  is  not  the 
only  consideration — the  places  filled  by  pupils,  no  matter  what  their 
courage  or  general  ability,  unable  or  unwilling  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunities of  scientific  and  professional  instruction  so  lavishly  pro- 
vided, might  be  filled  by  competent,  ambitious,  diligent,  and  cour- 
ageous young  men,  if  they  could  have  had  their  qualifications  tested 
by  a  competitive  examination. 

DaUy  BouUne, 

The  morning  gun  calls  the  cadets  up  at  6  o'clock.  Inspection  of 
the  rooms  follows,  when  the  bedding  must  be  found  arranged,  the 
rooms  swept,  and  every  thing  in  order.  Ten  minutes  are  given  to 
chapel  servicea,  and  half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  which  is  over  at  7.ll{. 
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F<nty  miBiites  recreation  jure  then  aUowed,  daring  which  nc1c*foll  h 
called  and  such  as  report  themaelret  indiapoeed  are  marched  to  the 
iKMqpital  and  reported  to  the  surgeon.  At  7.55  the  secUona  are 
Ibmied  nnder  Uie  supervision  of  the  Officer  of  the  Daj,  assisted  hi 
the  secticm  leaders,  and  at  8  o'clock,  on  given  ngnal,  thej  are 
marched  in  close  order  to  their  recitation  rooms,  in  perfect  nience 
and  with  strict,  military  decorum.  All  who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
recitation  rooms  are  expected  to  be  preparing  their  lessons  in  their 
own  rooms,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendents  of  floors  to 
see  that  they  are  there.  The  dismissal  and  re-formation  of  sections 
at  the  end  of  each  hour  are  conducted  with  similar  formality  and 
regulated  by  special  signals.  Study  and  recitation  continue  until  1 
o'clock,  when  the  cadets  are  formed  in  order  by  the  captaina'  of 
crews,  (the  whole  corps  being  organized  in  nine  guns'  crews,  for  the 
purposes  of  discipline  and  practical  instruction,)  all  q^cial  orders 
and  rules  for  the  day  are  read,  and  they  are  then  marched  into  the 
messjial]  for  dinner,  which  occupies  forty  minutes.  From  1.40  to 
1.55  recreation  is  allowed  and  the  sections  are  then  again  formed  as 
in  the  morning  for  recitation  and  study.  At  4  o'clock  ten  minutes 
are  given  to  preparation  for  drill,  as  may  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  then  follow  instruction  in  fencing,  infantry  or  artillery  drill,  and 
recreation  until  parade-  and  roll-call  at  sunset  Supper  immediately 
succeeds,  to  which  half  an  hour  is  given,  and  recreation  until  study- 
call  at  6.80  or  7.00,  according  to  the  season.  Study  hours  continue 
until  tattoo,  at  9.30,  during  which  time  the  cadets  must  all  be  in 
their  rooms,  and  after  in^>ection  of  rooms  all  lights  are  eztii^uished 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  routine  on  board  ship  is  as  far  as  possible  the  same.  No 
control  is  exercised  over  the  occupation  of  the  time  by  the  cadets 
during  study  houia,  provided  good  order  is  preserved.  No  studies 
or  exercises  are  required  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  one-half  of  each 
class  may  then  be  allowed  liberty  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Academy? 
A  vacation  is  given  al  the  dose  of  the  second  year,  the  only  one  in 
tiie  whole  oourse.  As  means  of  recreation,  chess,  draughts,  and  all 
games  of  chance  are  strictly  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
hcUiiy  is  afforded  for  games  of  ball,  boxing,  fencing,  boating,  ice. 

Course  of  Instrudionj  EzamiruUionSf  and  MerU-RoQa, 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy  is  comprised  in 
e^t  departments,  with  their  special  branches,  as  follows :— - 

Fitit  Depattmmij  in  six  branches — ^Practical  Seamanship,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Gunnery,  Naval  Tactics,  In£uitry  Tactics,  Howitier 
Drill,  and  the  Art  of  Defense. 
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Stumi  JkpmrtmaUj  Mathenuities,  in  seven  branebM-— Aiithmelk 

imI  Algebn,  G^metry,  plane  and  solid,  Trigonomelrj,  Mensnra- 

tMB,  DeseripliTe  Qeometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  and  Uie  Diflfereii- 

till  ind  Ii^egral  Caloolna. 
Third  JDtpartmenij  in  four  branches— Astronomy,  Piractical  Ai^ 

traiUMny,  Navigation,  and  Surveying 
Fourth  Dq^rtnuni^  in  eight  branches — Mechanics  of  Solids,  M •» 

dunies  of  liqaids^  Paenmatics,  Acoustics,  Electricity,  Heat,  Chem- 
iitiy,  and  the  Steam-Engine. 

Fifth  Dtpartmeni,  in  seven  branches — English  Grammar,  Descrip* 
lire  GeogTiq>hy,  Physical  €kography,  Ontlines  of  History,  Rhetoric, 
tthics,  and  Pofitical  Science. 

Sixth  DepartfMnU — ^the  FVench  Langnage. 

Seventh  Department — the  Spanish  Langui^. 

Eighth  Department — Drawing  and  Draughting. 

These  stndiea  are  distributed  into  fonr  annual  courses  for  the  four 
regular  classes,  each  class  being  subdivided  into  convenient  sections, 
uoally  according  to  the  relative  standing  of  the  members.  During 
the  last  year  the  first  class,  of  36  cadets,  has  been  graded  into 
three  sections ;  the  second  class,  of  59  cadets,  into  five  sections ;  the 
third  class  into  six  sections ;  and  the  fourth  class,  during  the  first 
torn,  with  176  cadets,  into  fourteen  sections,  and  in  the  second 
tenn,  with  156  cadets,  into  twelve  sections — each  section  receiving 
•eparate  instruction. 

The  more  difficult  portions  of  the  several  branches  may  be  re- 
served for  the  higher  sections  of  the  classes,  and  it  is  frequently  the 
fict  that  in  certain  branches  no  instruction  whatever  is  given  to  the 
lowest  sections.  Deviation  from  the  general  rule  for  the  admission 
of  cadets  only  in  the  month  of  September  has  made  the  formation 
of  ^ Intermediate  Classes"  necessary,  so  that  there  are  now  two  di- 
visions of  the  second  class  and  two  divisions  of  the  third  class.  By 
this  means  the  number  of  sections  is  increased,  the  labors  of  instnie> 
tion  augmented,  and  much  inconvenience  in  other  respects  created. 
The  demands  of  the  times  have  also  introduced  other  irregularities 
into  the  coarse,  harrying  the  more  forward  sections  through  their 
itodies  and  detailing  them  into  active  service  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year,  with  or  without  a  graduating  examination,  while  the 
lower  sections  are  retained  through  the  whole  four  years. 

The  Commandant  of  Midshipmen  and  the  several  professors  are 
each  at  the  head  of  4i  special  department,  with  such  assistants  as 
may  be  necessary.  The  professors,  instructors,  and  assistants  are 
rs^Kmsible  for  the  r^ular  and  orderly  conduct  of  their  respective 
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classes  and  sectiops  while  ander  instniction,  and  must  report  all 
want  of  preparation,  absence,  or  misconduct.  Daily  notes  are  taken 
of  the  progress  and  relative  merit  of  each  pupil  in  each  of  his  stud- 
ies. The  assistants  must  make  weekly  reports  of  such  notes  to  the 
heads  of  their  departments,  who  in  turn  report  to  the  Superintend- 
ent, recommending  such  transfers  as  should  be  made  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another.  The  scale  of  daily  merit  in  each  study  embraces 
seven  grades,  with  corresponding  values  designated  by  numbers,  as 
follows :— Thorough,  (4.0)— Very  Good,  (3.5)— Good,  (3.0)— Tol- 
erable, (2.5)— Indifferent,  (2.0)— Bad,  (1.0)— Complete  Failure,  (0.) 
The  average  standing  for  the  week  in  each  study  accompanies  the 
report.  Monthly  reports  are  drawn  up  by  the  Academic  Board  for 
each  month  in  the  academic  year,  showing  the  relative  standing  of 
the  members  of  each  class  in  their  different  studies,  and  also  their 
conduct  or  demerits.  These  reports  are  based  upon  the  weekly  re- 
ports and  upon  the  results  of  tbe  examinations,  when  such  are  held 
within  the  month,  and  are  posted  for  public  inspection.  The  exam- 
ination weeks  are  considered  of  equal  weight  with  those  of  the 
month. 

The  examinations  are  held  by  the  Academic  Board  in  the  months 
of  February  and  June,  and  are  sufficiently  thorough  to  enable  the 
Board  to  decide  upon  the  proficiency  and  relative  merits  of  the 
members  of  the  several  classes.  After  each  June  examination  a 
"  general  merit-roll "  is  formed  for  each  class,  for  which  purpose  a 
maximum  number  or  value  is  assigned  to  each  of  tbe  principal 
branches  in  the  several  departments.  The  total  amount  of  these 
maxima  throughout  the  course  is  1,000,  and  they  are  distributed 
among  the  departments  and  branches,  for  the  different  classes,  as 
follows :— In  the  first  year,  to  mathematics,  20 — grammar  and  rhet- 
oric, 10-7-geography,  10 — history  and  composition,  10 — drawing, 
10 — conduct,  6 — total,  66 ; — In  the  second  year,  to  seamanship,  20 
— mathematics,  85 — grammar  and  rhetoric,  16 — history  and  com- 
position, 10 — French,  30— drawing,  25 — conduct,  15 — total,  160;— 
In  the  third  year,  to  seamanship,  40 — gunnery,  20 — infantry  tactics, 
25 — howitzer  drill,  20 — ^mathematics,  46 — general  astronomy,  26— 
practical  astronomy,  navigation,  and  surveying,  16 — mechanics,  30 
— physics,  25 — ^moral  science  and  international  law,  20 — French,  40 
— conduct,  30 — total,  335 ; — In  the  fourth  year,  to  seamanship,  100 
— gunnery,  60 — ^naval  tactics,  30 — ^practical  astronomy,  navigation, 
and  surveying,  75 — physics,  30 — steam-engine,  35 — moral  science 
and  international  law,  20 — Spanish,  50 — conduct,  50 — total,  450. 
The  minima  values  are  fixed  at  one-third  of  the  corresponding  maxima. 
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The  "general  merit-roll  ^  includes  only  sach  as  pass  a  satisfactory 
examiDfttion  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  their  class  and  have  not 
exceeding  200  demerits  recorded  against  them.  In  the  formation 
of  the  roll,  the  individual  having  the  highest  standing  in  any  branch 
for  the  year  receives  the  corresponding  maximnm  number,  while  the 
one  who  has  the  lowest  standing  receives  the  corresponding  mini- 
mnm.  The  intermediate  members  of  the  class  receive  numbers  pro* 
eeeding  by  equal  differences  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum,  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  merit  as  fixed  by  their  "  class  merit-rolls.** 
The  gradation  for  conduct  is  determined  by  allowing  the  maximum 
nmnber  to  such  as  have  no  demerits,  and  for  others  diminishing  that 
maximum  by  xhr  part  for  every  demerit  recorded  against  them. 
An  the  numbers  thus  assigned  to  the  several  members  for  the  differ, 
ent  branches  of  study  and  for  conduct  are  then  added  together,  and 
the  members  are  arranged  in  each  class  according  to  the  aggregates 
thus  obtained.  For  the  graduating  class  a  "  graduating  merit-roll  ** 
is  formed  by  adding  the  aggregate  numbers  of  each  member  upon 
the  sereral  "  general  merit-rolls  "  for  the  four  years  and  arranging 
the  order  of  the  members  according  to  these  new  aggregates.  The 
highest  number  reached  upon  the  **  graduating  merit-roll,"  by  any 
ODe  of  the  class  just  graduating,  was  859. 

If  anj  student  at  any  examination  fails  to  pass  a  satisOsictory  ex- 
amination in  any  principal  branch,  or  has  recorded  against  him  more 
than  200  demerits  since  the  commencement  of  the  academic  year, 
« report  is  made  of  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  showing 
the  habits  of  study,  aptitude  for  study  and  for  sea  duties,  and  his 
general  habits  and  conduct,  and  upon  his  decision  the  student  is 
dismissed,  or  upon  recommendation  of  the  Academic  Board,  allowed 
to  continue  at  the  Academy  for  further  trial. 

The  final  graduating  examination  is  held  by  a  special  Board 
ind  occurs,  by  a  recent  regulation,  not  less  than  one  year  after  the 
close  of  the  course.     This  examination  embraces  seamanship  and 
naval  tactics,  practical  gunnery,  navigation,  and  management  of 
steam-engines,  and  the  standing  in  these  branches  is  combined  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates.     In  assigning  num- 
bers, 1,000  is  considered  the  maximum  and  833  the  minimum  fot 
inch  as  are  considered  qualified  for  promotion,  and  the  Board  as- 
signs such  numbers  within  these  limits  as  will  fairly  express  the  rel- 
ative qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  class.     The  numbers  thus 
assigned,  when  added  to  the  numbers  already  assigned  on  the  "  grad- 
uating merit-roll,"  determine  the  standing  of  the  graduates  as  en- 
signs; the  highest  number  taking  precedence. 
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Tee^Boaks,    SMie^cfthe  ptut  Temr. 

The  method  of  teaching  as  at  present  porsaed  is  almost  wbollj 
by  means  of  text-hooks  and  recitations.  A  series  of  leoturea  is  di« 
Uyered  in  connection  with  the  recitations  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry.  Without  underrating  the  office  of  the  text-hook*  th^ 
laccess  of  the  French  Polytechnic  method  of  teaching  eren  th^ 
higher  Mathematics  by  lectures,  collateral  study,  and  examinationi| 
and  the  experience  of  all  schools,  of  the  power  of  the  human  voioe 
and  of  the  human  eye  to  win,  hold,  and  harmonize  attention^  should 
not  be  lost  to  this  institution,  many  of  whose  pupils  need  the  influ* 
once  of  such  a  method  to  vitalize  their  powers  of  thinking  and  to 
bring  within  their  grasp  the  general  principle  or  doctrine  of  the  sob* 
jects  taught. 

The  division  of  the  classes  into  small  sections  of  12-14  midship* 
men  each,  of  nearly  equal  standing,  tends  to  secure  the-personal  and 
thorough  instruction  of  each  and  all.  The  attempt  was  made,  by 
fomishing  prepared  blanks  to  the  several  departments,  to  ascertaia 
the  character  and  actual  amount  of  the  studies  and  exercises  accom* 
plished  by  the  several  sections  during  the.  eight  months  of  study  of 
the  year  1863-4.  The  returns  made  are  not  complete,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  English  studies  of  the  lowest  class  (in  12—14  sections) 
have  consisted  of  one  lesson  a  week  in  Spelling  and  Derivation,  four 
in  Bullion's  English  Grammar,  four  during  the  first  term  in  Cornell's 
Geography,  and  during  the  second  term  in  General  History,  with 
dally  exercises  in  Composition  and  the  exercise  of  the  Voice ;  in 
Mathematics,  five  lessons  a  week  during  the  first  term  in  Greenleaf  s 
Common  School  Arithmetic,  and  during  the  second  term  in  Davies' 
University  Algebra.  In  the  upper  sections,  the  Algebra  was  com* 
tneneed  within  the  first  term  and  more  or  less  nearly  finished  at  the 
elose  of  the  year.  The  highest  section  had  also  five  lessons  a  week 
for  three  weeks  in  Davies'  Elementary  Geometry  (5  books)  and  in- 
struction twice  a  week  in  Drawing.  The  space  in  the  several  text* 
books  actually  gone  over  varied  considerably  in  the  different  aee- 
tions.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  studies  of  this  class,  with 
tiie  exception  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  are  simply  those  of  every 
common  school,  and  yet  the  lower  section  is  reported  as  having 
succeeded  but  "  imperfectly  "  in  Grammar,  and  "  very  imperfectly  ^ 
in  Algebra.  It  is  also  to  be  stated  that  a  part  of  the  class  had  rfr- 
oeived  eight  weeks  additional  preparatory  instruction  during  August 
and  September,  1863, 

In  the  third  class,  of  six  sections,  there  were  three  lessons  per 
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veek,  dariiig  the  first  term,  in  Ameiicati  HUtorjr,  «id  daring  the 
MGond  ierm  in  Rlratorie.  Tbe  lower  loction  {Nr^ared  six  Engiiak 
•ompofiiUoBs  eaeh  term — tlie  faigheBt  eection,  weekly  composiikmi 
ikro«g)i  Um  second  lem.  All  the  Bectiooe  pre{>Ared  three  lewone 
^reekly  in  FVeach  daring  the  first  tem  and  foar  leieons  doring  the 
•seond,  hot  with  rerj  onequal  progress.  In  MathemsticSy  (five  les- 
sons per  weeky)  Algebra  was  completed  by  the  lower  seclaons  and 
itviewed  by  the  higher  in  the  first  four  or  five  weeks,  when  Elemen- 
Ury  Geometry  was  taken  up  by  all,  and  completed  in  the  first  term 
by  the  highest  section.  In  the  second  term,  Elementary  (Geometry 
4br  three  weeks  by  the  lowest  section,  and  Trigonometry  for  the  rest 
ef  the  term — ^in  the  highest  section.  Trigonometry  for  ten  weeks, 
MeDsorati^B  two  weeks,  and  Analytical  Ckometry  commenced,  for 
three  wedcs.  The  first  section  had  also  three  lessons  a  week  in 
Marine  and  Topographical  Drawings,  and  daring  the  first  term  one 
iessoa  <a  week  in  Seamanship. 

In  the  second  class,  of  five  sections,  daring  the  first  term,  five  les- 
iens  a  week  in  Analytical  Geometry,  replaced  in  the  highest  section 
by  the  Difoential  and  Integral  Calcalos  for  five  weeks ;  foar  lessons 
i  week  in  Statics,  to  which  the  first  section  added  Dynamics,  three 
weeks;  five  lessons  a  week  in  Surveying,  three  weeks  in  each  term, 
with  practical  exercises.  The  lowest  sections  had  also  foar  lessons 
a  week  in  French,  and  the  firrt  section  we^ly  lessons  in  Seamao- 
di^>  and  lafimtry  Tactics^  and  two  lessons  a  week  in  Gannery.  In 
tiie  second  term,  ^we  lessons  a  week  in  Dynamics,  Hydrostados, 
Pneomatics  and  Aconstica,  with  twelve  leotnres,  Sarveying,  three 
weeks,  and  Astronomy,  ten  weeks.  Two  lessons  a  week  in  Way- 
knd's  Moral  Science.  The  first  section  had  also  two  lessons  a  week 
IS  Gannery. 

The  first  class,  eonsisting  of  the  three  more  advanced  sections  of 
the  second  class,  and  in  its  third  year  of  stady,  doring  the  first  terra 
Here  poTBiung  chiefly  second  class  studies,  having  five  lessons  a  week 
m  Physics,  indading  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Aeoostics, 
Magnetism,  and  Electricity,  with  sixteen  lectares;  foar  lessons  a 
iraek  in  Theory  and  Pmctioe  of  Navigation  (six  weeks)  and  General 
istronomy  (eleven  weeks ;)  two  lessons  a  week  in  Seamanship,  and 
two  in  Gannery,  Naval  Light  Artilleiy,  and  Field  Fortifications.  In 
the  second  term,  ibor  lessons  a  week  in  Heat  and  Chemistry,  \with 
line  lectures ;  three  in  Wayland's  Ethics  and  Kent's  Constitation  of 
U.  S.,  and  International  Law ;  three  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Navigation ;  two  in  Seamanship ;  and  one  in  Gannery,  d^c  Two 
hisons  a  week  were  given  throagh  the  year  in  Spanish,  by  means 
of  the  French. 
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In  addition  to  the  daily  lessons  of  each  class  are  the  general  prac- 
tical exercises  hy  divisions,  by  the  higher  classes  on  shore  embracing 
daily  exercises  in  Fencing,  three  exercises  weekly  in  Infantry  Drill, 
Howitzer  Drill  once  a  week,  the  Great  Gun  Drill  npon  the  Practice 
Ships  twice  weekly  in  favorable  weather,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
Target  Practice  by  the  first  class.  The  younger  classes  on  the 
school-ships  have  also  their  special  drills.  Special  instruction  is 
given  them  in  boating,  and  the  ifumerons  cutters  and  launches  be- 
longing to  the  ships  afford  ample  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
practice  of  this  kind  at  suitable  times.  The  use  of  the  *'  Rainbow," 
a  schooner-rigged  craft  of  15-20  tons,  is  also  not  unfrequently  al- 
lowed to  pleasure  parties  made  up  from  the  cadets.  Weekly  bath- 
ing is  enjoined  and  practiced  throughout  the  year  as  a  sanitary  reg- 
ulation, but  the  absence  of  the  cadets  from  port  during  the  summer 
months,  while  on  the  cruise,  prevents  the  attainment  of  that  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  the  art  of  swimming,  which  seem  to  the  Visitors 
so  essential  a  requisite. 

The  general  results  of  the  examinations  and  exercises  as  observed 
by  the  Visitors,  may  be  stated  as  in  general  very  favorable.  The 
examinations  of  the  classes  were  made  by  sections  and  conducted 
by  the  individual  professors  of  the  departments,  with  great  fairness 
and  impartiality,  without  any  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  pupils, 
and  for  the  single  object  of  eliciting  the  extent,  accuracy,  and  vivid- 
ness of  the  pupiPs  knowledge  of  the  topic  Written  lists  of  ques- 
tions were  furnished  to  the  cadets  on  entering  the  examination 
rooms,  which  were  usually  answered  in  writing  upon  the  black- 
board, with  opportunity  for  oral  explanation.  The  difference  in  the 
proficiency  shown  by  the  higher  and  lower  sections,  in  all  except  the 
first  class,  was  very  strongly  marked.  In  the  written  answers,  the 
writing  was  fair  and  legible,  and  the  spelling  and  composition  very 
creditable — revealing  in  these  respects  an  immense  improvement 
npon  the  entrance  examination  papers  of  the  same  cadets.  The 
Visitors  would  suggest  that  in  future  examinations  there  should  be 
more  of  paper,  even  if  there  should  be  less  of  blackboard  work,  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  questions  should  be  handed  in  on  slips  by  the 
Visitors  and  answered  in  writing  with  ink,  in  presence  of  the  Board, 
by  every  member  of  the  section  present. 

The  practical  professional  exercises  of  the  ci«dets  npon  the  parade 
ground  and  on  board  ship,  embracing  all  the  different  branches  of 
shore  and  ship  duty,  (including  a  harbor  cruise  on  board  the 
Practice  Steamer,)  and  designed  to  exemplify  the  proficiency  of  the 
classes  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  and  naval  and  infantry  tactics,  were 
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performed  in  the  most  satis&ctory  manner,  jaBtifying  the  profes- 
nonal  pride  manifestly  felt  hy  those  taking  part  in  them.  More- 
over, these  exercises,  instead  of  being  executed  under  the  direction, 
as  heretofore,  of  the  respective  Academic  oflScers  in  command,  were 
conducted  under  the  charge  wholly  of  officers  appointed  from  the 
midshipmen  themselves. 

Physical  Training. 

The  unavoidable  exposures  and  risks  of  the  naval  service  require 
not  only  a  sound  mind — a  mind  me\\  informed,  quick,  and  accurate 
in  its  operations,  but  a  sound  body — a  body  supple,  athletic,  and 
tough  to  resist  the  rapid  alternations  and  continuous  exposures  of 
wet  and  cold  weather.  Although  careful  and  continuous  training 
can  do  much  to  develope  and  strengthen  the  qualities  referred  to, 
the  records  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  service,  as  well  as  the  present 
I4)pearance  of  many  of  the  cadets,  show  that  sufficient  regard  has 
not  been  paid  to  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution,  in  the 
original  appointment,  or  the  entrance  medical  examination.  The 
r^ular  military  drill  and  evolutions,  the  small  arm  and  other  exer- 
cises, in  which  the  whole  corps  participates,  the  professional  prac- 
tice in  gunnery  and  seamanship,  all  help  to  supply  these  deficien- 
cies. There  is  still  room  for  more  careful  scrutiny  for  inherited 
tendencies  and  hidden  defects,  in  the  entrance  medical  examination, 
ts  wen  as  in  the  regular  course  of  naval  education,  for  a  well  ar- 
ranged system  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  athletic  games,  to  give 
suppleness  to  the  joints,  steadiness  to  the  nerves,  hardness  to  the 
bones,  and  elasticity  to  the  sinews.  Such  games  and  sports  as  the 
young  universally  accept  with  eagerness  and  pursue  with  unflagging 
interest,  should  be  systematically  ii\troduced.  Ample  time,  room, 
and  encouragement  by  rank,  prizes,  and  publicity,  should  be  given 
to  make  a  fondness  and  indulgence  in  such  games  as  cricket,  foot- 
ball, leaping,  boating,  <kc.,  the  habit  of  every  member  of  the  ^wer 
classes  at  least.  An  hour  a  day  devoted  to  these  healthful  sports, 
even  if  taken  from  the  study  and  class-room,— even  more,  if  taken 
from  the  idle  lounging,  or  the  listless  walk,  or  vulgar  scuffling,  will 
give  at  once  health  and  strength,  increased  capacity  for  study,  and 
valuable  social  qualities  and  manly  virtues — all  results  of  emphati* 
cally  the  highest  professional  value. 

As  part  of  the  physical  training  of  naval  cadets,  the  expansion  of 
the  chest  and  the  culture  of  the  vocal  organs  should  receive  more 
special  attention  than  the  word  of  command  on  parade,  and  the 
questions  and  answers  in  the  examination  would  indicate  they  had 
received.    A  clear,  full,  decisive  voice  is  an  element  of  influence  on 
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the  deck  at  all  times,  aad  of  power  in  the  hour  of  danger,  ae  wtcflia 
oa  the  field  or  ia  the  senate  chamber. 

The  first  beginnii^  of  habits,  secret  or  open,  which  waste  the 
▼Igor  of  the  mind  and  body,  should  be  watched  with  profeseioBai 
skill  as  well  as  parental  interest,  and  those  cadets  in  whom  such  m- 
dulgeDcies  have  grown  into  habits,  should  be  cat  off  from  the  insli* 
tution  and  service  without  hesitation  and  without  reprieve. 

JkmMBtie  and  SomUary  Ammffemmia. 

The  institution  is  peculiarly  fbrtonate  in  having  had  for  years  a 
Commissary  who  nnderstands  his  business  and  gives  universal  satis- 
&ction  to  ail  concerned.  The  neatness  of  the  kitchen,  the  supply, 
preparation,  and  serving  of  the  food,  the  geniality,  good  order,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  mess-hours,  and  the  fact  that  no  complaint  reached 
the  Visitors  from  any  one  of  the  450  boys,  blessed  with  good  health 
and  plenty  of  physical  exercise,  makes  the  record  of  this  department 
an  exception  to  similar  departments  in  other  large  collegiate  institn* 
tions.     This  comes  from  having  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  hospital  arrangements  on  shipboard  and  on  shore,  although 
not  as  large  and  quiet  as  would  be  desirable  or  as  would  be  provided 
specially  in  permanent  quarters,  are  sufficient  for  the  demands  on 
their  accommodations.  The  location  of  the  institution  and  the  jn- 
dicious  arrangement  and  management  of  the  Academy  as  to  cleanK- 
ness,  exercise,  and  diet,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  surgeon  and  two 
assistants  on  the  Academic  staff,  and  numerous  attendants  for  hospi- 
tal service,  would  seem  to  act  as  a  preventive  of  accidents  and  dis- 
ease, the  mean  daily  percentage  of  sick  on  ship  and  shore  from  Oct. 
1st  to  May  Slst  being  returned  at  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent 
out  of  an  average  attendance  of  447  midshipmen.  In  calling  for  the 
annual  reports  to  the  Department  of  the  medical  condition  of  the 
institution,  the  Visitors  were  informed  that  a  duplicate  copy  or  ab- 
stra^  was  not  retained.  Such  copy  or  abstract  would  be  highly 
convenient,  and  would  seem  to  be  even  necessary,  if  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  have  a  periodical  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition 
and  requirements  of  the  school. 

Rdigtoua  Observances  and  Insiructum, 

The  regulations  require  that  the  students  shall  be  assembled  in 
the  chapel  for  prayers  daily,  fifteen  minutes  before  the  breakfast 
hour,  and  that  divine  service  shall  be  held  on  Sunday,  which  officers 
and  students  are  expected  to  attend,  unless  excused  on  the  ground 
of  conscientious  scmples,  declared  in  writing  by  the  former,  and  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  latter.     Th«;se  daily  and  Sunday  ex- 
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ernses  are  condacted  bj  the  regalar  Chaplain  of  the  institutioii.  He 
is  At  the  present  time  assisted  in  thesfe  and  other  such  voluntary  re* 
ligiona  labors  bj  three  other  chaplains  of  the  Navy,  who  are  now  in 
rendenee  aa  assistant  professors.  •  There  are  four  Bible  classes  com- 
posed of  cadets,  and  over  one-eighth  of  the  members  are  communi- 
cants in  the  different  denominations  of  Newport.  The  student  who 
brings,  in  ^his  moral  culture  from  home,  religious  convictions  and 
habits,  can  easily  preserve  and  strengthen  them  here,  and  no  amount 
of  instruction  in  the  institution  can  compensate  for  the  neglect  of 
parental  example  and  teaching  in  this  respect  The  absence  of  the 
religious  element  in  the  character  and  training  of  youth  is  a  funda- 
mental defect,  and  no  institution  of  learning,  special  or  general,  can 
safely,  for  any  length  of  time,  dispense  with  appropriate  and  adequate 
means  of  religious  instruction  and  a  practical  recognition  of  relig- 
ions obligations,  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  individuals  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions. Such  individual  convictions  and  denominational  rights  can 
be  best  respected,  not  by  ignoring  the  subjects  themselves,  but  by 
selecting  the  chaplain  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  represent  different 
religious  denominations,  and  in  all  cases,  in  reference  to  his  ability 
to  be  useful  as  chaplain  in  this  institution. 

The  reading  of  the  Sabbath,  and  one  of  the  exercises  of  Monday 
morning  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  harmonize  with  the  religions 
observances  and  uses  of  Sunday,  and  the  whole  be  made  to  unfold 
and  enforce  the  great,  definite,  and  unchanging  obligations  of  every 
human  being  to  his  fellow-men,  to  his  country,  and  to  God. 

As  part  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  Academy,, 
more  at  least  should  be  attempted  to  prevent,  and  if  these  unfortu- 
nately exist,  to  eradicate  certain  vulgar  and  vicipus  habits,  whose 
beginnings  are  small,  but  which  ultimately  take  complete  possession; 
of  the  individual.  Although  the  Visitors  can  not,  from  their  owa 
knowledge,  speak  of  its  existence,  they  have  had  too  many  assnr^ 
ances  from  those  who  did  know,  to  have  any  doubt  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  vulgar  and  immoral  practice  of  profanity,  and  that  sev- 
eral of  those  addicted  to  it  are  among  the  youngest  members  of 
their  classes,  who  came  here  entirely  pure  in  this  respect.  The 
medical  and  police  experience  of  the  institution  detects  the  occa- 
sional existence  of  other  tastes  and  habits  more  directly  affecting 
the  health  and  morality  of  their  victims,  and  which  should  and 
doubtless  do  receive  the  considerate  and  vigilant  attention  of  the 
authorities,  especially  of  the  Chaplain,  Surgeon  and  Superintendent.. 
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Discipline, 

The  Superintendent  is  charg^ed  with  and  held  responaible  for  the 
good  order  and  xlisciplino  of  the  Academy,  and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  every  officer,  professor,  and  instnictor,  having  knowledge  of  any 
violation  of  law  or  regulation,  or  of  any  crime,  irregularity,  neglecti 
or  other  improper  conduct,  of  which  any  student,  or  any  other  ob6 
has  been  guilty,  to  report  the  same  without  delay  to  the  Superintend- 
ent. Offenses  are  defined  with  great  minuteness  and  precision,  and 
the  circle  of  punishments  embraces  demerits  on  the  roll  of  conduct^ 
private  and  public  reprimand,  confinement  to  Academy  grounds,  to 
room,  or  to  guard-room,  and  withdrawal  on  necessity,  or  dismis- 
sion. In  the  administration  of  discipline,  the  Superintendent  is 
clothed  with  much  power,  which  is  exercised  by  the  present  incnm- 
bent  with  great  discretion  and  the  happiest  results.  The  private 
memorandum  and  letter  book  of  this  officer,  respecting  every  case 
of  discipline  during  the  year,  was  placed  before  the  Visitors,  and 
they  can  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  preventive  admonition  and 
parental  regard  with  which  he  has  exercised  his  authority. 

Demerits,  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  conduct-roUt,  are 
assigned  for  all  ofifcnses.  Such  delinquencies  as  are  not  deemed  de- 
serving of  severer  punishment  are  grouped  into  four  classes,  which 
count  ten,  eight,  six,  four,  and  two  demerits  respectively,  besides  a 
miscellaneous  class  counting  from  one  to  ten  demerits  according  to 
circumstances.  The  total  demerits  of  each  cadet  is  expressed  by 
the  sum  of  all  demerits  standing  against  him  on  reoord  for  the  year, 
increased  for  the  third  class  by  one-sixth,  for  the  second  class  by 
one  third,  and  for  the  first  class  by  one-half. 

No  punishment  of  any  kind  can  be  infficted  by  other  authority 
than  that  of  the  Superintendent.  Report  is  read  at  evening  parade 
of  all  demerits  and  other  punishments  that  have  been  inflicted  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  opportunity  is  always  given  for  excuse  or  explanar 
tion.  Full  record  is  made  of  every  case  of  discipline,  and  a  monthly 
conduct-roll  is  publicly  posted  showing  the  number  of  demerits 
against  each  cadet.  It  is  evident  that  this  conduct-roll  does  not 
fairly  represent  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  cadets,  as  a  large 
number  of  demerits  may  be  gained  by  numerous  minor  offenses, 
which  involve  neither  immorality.nor  lawlessness,  while  a  cadet  who 
has  been  guilty  of  most  flagrant  acts  of  vice  and  disobedience  may 
still  be  charged  with  but  few  demerits.  Yet  the  conduct-roll  has 
but  a  subordinate  influence  in  determining  the  general  merit-roUs, 
and  in  the  question  of  dismissal  the  fuller  record  of  punishments,  as 
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veil  as  tbe  demerit-roll,  has  its  weight  in  determining  the  action  of 
•he  authorities. 

Financial  Affairs, 

AH  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Naval  Academy  is 
diawn  for  by  the  Paymaster  and  by  him  deposited  with  the  Sub- 
Tveasurer  in  Boston.  The  Paymaster  draws  upon  him,  from  time 
to  time,  to  make  his  disbursements. 

The  principal  heads  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
9iDlk,  1864,  are  as  follows : — 

Pay  of  Commissioned  and  Warrant  Officers,  Midship- 
men, Seamen,  and  others,  .  •  $241,771.71 

Pay  of  Professors  and  Asssistants,  .  .  35,000.00 

Expenses  of  the  Academy,  School  and  Practice  Ships, 
Surgeon^s  necessaries,  contingent  expenses,  and  re- 
pairs of  all  kinds,  .  .  .  72,753.84 

The  total  of  all  expenditures  from  Ist  July,  1863,  to  May  Slst, 
1864,  is  reported  at  $383,419.41. 

Erom  the  pay  of  the  midshipmen,  which  is  $500  per  annum,  $100 
ire  reserved  yearly  to  be  paid  upon  graduation,  though  this  sum  is 
Mmetimes  diminished  by  unavoidable  circumstances.  There  is  also 
dedocted  from  their  pay,  the  amount  of  board — at  present  $16.50 
p^  month — and  $3.00  per  month  for  washing.  The  aggregate  of 
these  sums  is  paid  monthly  by  the  Paymaster  to  the  Commissary. 
Articles  of  clothing  for  the  midshipmen  are  provided  under  contract 
by  the  Storekeeper  with  the  approval  of  the  Commandant.  All  other 
uiicles  for  their  use  are  purchased  by  the  Storekeeper,  from  funds 
provided  by  the  Paymaster,  at  prices  sanctioned  by  the  Command- 
ant 

.The  midshipmen  receive  such  articles  as  they  desii^  upon  requi- 
ntion  approved  by  the  Commandant,  and  no  other  articles  are  per- 
mitted to  be  sold  to  them  than  those  which  the  Storekeeper  is  au- 
thorized to  have.  Each  midshipman  has  a  pass-book  in  which  his 
pnrehases  are  entered,  and  regular  report  is  made  by  the  Store- 
k^per  to  the  Paymaster,  who  charges  against  each  the  aggregate 
anoant  of  his  purchases.  On  the  30th  April,  1864,  the  amount  of 
halancea  still  due  to  the  midshipmen  was  $44,570.93,  the  aggregate 
of  indebtedness  by  them  being  only  $111.90.  The  amounts  to  the 
credit  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  vary  from  $180  to 
$400. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commissary  are  examined  quarterly  by  a 
CQinuttee  of  three  officers  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  to 
vhom  they  make  report    The  Yisitors  deemed  it  their  duty  to,  gp 
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behind  the  reports  of  this  committee,  and  deputed  one  of  then 
number  to  examine  personally  the  original  accounts  of  the  Commis- 
sary and  Storekeeper.  As  the  result  of  this  examination,  which 
was  conducted  with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  it  is  but  justice  to  state 
that  they  found  the  accounts  correct  in  all  their  details,  and  the 
prices  of  all  articles  as  low  as  they  can  be  purchased  at  wholesale 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Visitors  consider  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Academy  as  conducted,  with  commendable  skill  and 
fidelity. 

While  the  Visitors  bear  willing  testimony  to  the '  fidelity  with 
which  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  Academy,  as  well  as  the  depart- 
ments of  subsistence,  discipline,  and  instruction,  are  and  have  been 
administered,  they  can  not  but  express  their  disappointment  at  the 
very  small  number  of  officers  of  the  lowest  rank  which  the  institu- 
tion has  contributed  to  the  naval  service.  With  an  aggregate  an- 
nual expenditure  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  aggregate 
number  of  graduates,  since  the  opening  of  the  four  years'  course,  in 
1851,  including  the  three  classes  of  1858,  '50  and  '60,  which  were 
ordered  into  active  service  in  1862  and  '63,  before  completing  their 
studies,  is  but  269,  or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  22  each  year,  at  an 
expense  to  the  country  of  over  $12,000  for  each  graduate.  If  the 
93  who  entered  the  service  with  only  two  or  three  years'  residence 
had  completed  their  course,  the  aggregate  expense  for  each  graduate 
would  have  exceeded  $15,000.  This,  as  it'  appears  to  the  Visitors, 
small  result,  is  due  mainly  to  the  want  of  care  in  selecting  candi- 
dates, and  the  very  low  standard  of  general  scholarship  required  for 
entering  the  Academy.  The  experience  of  this  institution  is  the 
same  as  that  of  others  of  the  same  character ;  any  mode  of  selection 
which  does  not  test  in  advance  the  natural  aptitude  and  preparation 
for  the  special  studies  of  the  course,  and  exclude  rigorously  all  who 
are  found  deficient,  will  burden  the  institution  with  a  number  of  stu- 
dents which  will  have  to  be. thrown  off  after  months  and  sometimes 
•  years  of  struggling  to  incorporate  them  into  the  regular  classes  and  to 
the  manifest  injury,  in  the  meantime,  of  the  scholarship  and  char- 
acter of  the  institution.  While  a  nomination  by  patronage,  and  a 
pass  examination  have  a  direct  tendency  to  reduce  the  average  abil- 
ity of  the  selected  candidates  to  the  minimum  required,  a  competi- 
tive examination  raises  the  general  average  to  the  maximum  ability 
of  all  who  apply. 

GradfuOing  Class  of  1864. 
7%e  present  graduating  class  (consisting  after  the  final  examinatioii 
of  SI)  At  the  close  of  its  third  year  has  completed  the  whole  cown^ 
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preicribed,  excepting  that  the  Calculus  has  been  omitted  and  that 
Sorreyiog  has  been  limited  to  instruction  in  Harbor  and  Coast 
Surejing,  from  Bowditch.  Steam  and  the  Steam-engine  have  re- 
eei?ed  fuller  attention  from  this  than  any  preceding  class,  embracing 
liz  weeks  of  theoiy  and  practice  on  board  of  the  steamer  Marblehead 
—altogether  too  little  attention  for  a  department  so  important. 
Two  summer  croises  have  been  made  by  this  class — ^both  coast 
eraises — ^the  first  on  board  the  John  Adams,  from  June  6th  to  Sept. 
30th,  1862;  the  second  from  16th  June  to  25th  Sept.,  1864,  in 
which  the  following  vessels  were  united,  viz.:  Flagship  Macedonian, 
iloop  of  war  Marion,  screw  steamer  Marblehead,  and  the  yacht 
Anerica.  Upon  these  cruises  the  midshipmen  were  practiced  in 
all  the  regular  duties  attaching  to  the  posts  of  lieutenant  and  mas- 
ter, taking  by  turns  upon  themselves  the  working  of  the  shi|>,  in 
the  different  vesseb ;  making  and  calculating  observations  for  deter- 
nunlng  the  ship's  position,  going  through  all  possible  manoeuvres  and 
performing  the  duties  incident  to  the  management  of  ships  in  ac- 
tion, in  heavy  weather,  or  in  the  many  emergencies  which  arise 
.  leqiiiriDg  superior  skill  in  seamanship.  They  were  engaged  in 
instructing  the  «rews  in  gunnery,  in  infantry  and  sword-drill,  and  in 
drill  of  the  battery.  They  were  also  detailed  for  actual  boat  service, 
ud  for  the  transferring  of  howitzers  and  marines  from  ship  to  shore. 
Boriog  the  last  cruise  Meyer's  code  of  signals  was  used  by  the 
graduating  class  as  signal  officers,  in  communicating  from  vessel  to 
Tessel  in  the  fleet,  and  instruction  was  also  given  in  the  Naval  Code 
of  signals,  and  in  Navigation  throughout  th6  cruise  to  all  cadets  on 
board.  In  addition  to  these  cruises  the  yacht  America,  in  charge 
of  cadets  of  this  class,  as  commanding  officers,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  despatch-boat  duty,  and  also  special  "  coast 
picket  duty  "  in  search  for  the  Tallahassee. 

Hie  experience  of  this  class — made  up  of  three  advanced  sections 
of  what  is  now  the  second  class  (the  graduating  class  of  1865,) 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  under  a  system  of  appointment  that 
should  admit  from  the  start  only  those  who  had  maturity  of  mind 
and  requisite  scholarship,  the  professional  studies  of  the  Academy 
might  be  completed  in  three  years.  This  is  one  year  longer  than 
the  course  of  the  French  Naval  School  at  Brest,  the  entrance  ex- 
amination of  which  would  exclude  most  of  the  graduates  of  our 
Academy. 

m.     RBCOmiENDATIONS. 

The  Visitors  close  their  report  with  the  following  suggestions,  as 
the  results  of  their  examinations  and  conferences,  in  reference  to  the 
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farther  development  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  the  extendion  cif 
nautical  education  generally,  for  the  coaaideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

I.  Until  the  pupils  of  the  Naval  Academy  have  gone  through  Uie 
theoretical  and  practical  course  of  instruction  provided  in  this  in- 
■titution  expressly  to  qualify  them  to  act  as  Midshipmen,  the  Vis- 
itors recommend  that  they  be  designated  as  NwboI  CadeU — simply 
candidates  for  the  lowest  official  rank  in  the  Navy — and  that  no  ca- 
det be  rated  as  midshipman,  no  matter  how  well  up  he  may  be  in 
his  studies,  until  he  has  had  at  least  eighteen  months  of  professional 
practice  afloat,  towards  which  time  the  actual  time  at  sea  of  eadi 
experimental  cruise  shall  be  credited. 

II.  As  the  most  direct  blow  to  the  hindrances  which  practically 
ex^de  a  large  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  no  matter  how 
strong  may  be  their  predilection  or  great  their  acquired  fitness  for 
the  naval  service,  from  even  a  chance  of  being  admitted  to  Uiis  na- 
tional school ; — as  the  most  effectual  preventive  of  the  disappoint- 
ments now  experienced  by  individuals  and  fiftmilies  in  the  failure  of 
many  appointees  to  pass  the  entrance  examination,  or  to  meet  even 
the  low  requirements  of  the  first  year's  course ; — as  the  only  effect- 
ual way  of  ridding  the  institution  of  the  low  average  ability  and  at- 
tainments which  characterize  the  lower  sections  of  every  class,  and 
of  bringing  up  the  talent  and  scholarship  and  conduct  of  the  whole 
corps  to  the  average  of  the  first  two  sections ; — as  a  sure  guaranty 
against  the  early  resignation  of  officers  edacated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense for  a  life  service  in  the  Navy,  and  of  a  progressive  and  honor- 
able career  as  long  as  life  and  health  last ; — as  a  powerful  attraction 
to  draw  to  this  department  of  the  public  service  a  &ir  share  of  the 
best  talent  and  loftiest  ambition  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  as 
a  stimulus  to  their  best  efforts  for  self  and  school  improvement  for 
this  purpose — the  Visitors  recommend  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  the  custom  of  selecting  candidates  for  admission  by  individual 
patronage,  in  consideration  of  neighborhood,  relationship,  or  party 
connection,  or  the  better  motives  of  the  poverty  or  the  public  ser- 
vice of  parents,  and  that  all  appointments  be  hereafter  made  in  con- 
aideration  of  the  personal  merit  of  the  applicant,  ascertained  by  a 
public  competitive  examination,  conducted  before  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal, constituted  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  Admission,  sought 
and  obtained  in  this  way,  will  b^  honorable  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates, a  source  of  pride  to  the  neighborhood  and  State  from  which 
they  come,  a  reward  to  the  teachers  who  have  prepared  them,  and 
a  stimulus  to  the  industry  and  good  conduct  of  their  comrades  Pi 
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kome.  Hie  classes  of  the  Academy,  replenished  every  year  by  new 
recruits,  all  of  whom  have  songht  the  service  from  personal  choice 
Mid  won  their  place  by  personal  merit  founded  on  natural  aptitude 
•nd  vigor  of  mind  and  acquired  knowledge,  and  who  regard  the 
diligent  improvement  of  these  opportunities  of  professional  study 
and  practice  as  the  tru6  road  to  honorable  promotion  hereafter,  to 
be  gained  by  farther  industry  and  devotion — ^will  at  once  have  an 
average  ability  and  scholarship  equal  to  that  now  attained  by  only 
five  or  six  out  of  every  one  hundred,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
eases  of  discipline,  the  **  dead  weights,^  the  reexaminations,  and  the 
fiulures  from  inability,  distaste,  or  want  of  preparatory  knowledge, 
will  forever  disappear  from  the  records  of  the  Academy. 

These  suggestions  have  not  the  merit  of  originality  nor  the  ob- 
jections of  novelty.  The  principle  recommended  has  stood  the 
tost  of  seventy  years'  trial  in  France  in  naval  and  similar  public 
schools,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  the  military  schools  of  Europe.  It  has  been  again  and 
agiun  urged  by  thoughtful  friends  of  this  institution  and  of  our 
other  national  school  at  West  Point,  as  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  the  evils  complained  of.  The  Academic  Board  of  this  Academy, 
in  answer  to  a  request  from  a  committee  in  1858  for  its  opinion  on 
this  point,  replied :— r"  The  Academic  Board  has  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  system  of  appointing  midshipmen  without 
eare  in  their  selection,  was  undermining  the  very  existence  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  records  of  the  Academy  show  that  scarcely  more 
than  one-fourth  of  those  admitted  graduate.  The  fault  lies  with 
the  appointing  power,  which  has  not  kept  the  institution  supplied 
with  the  proper  material,  and  the  Board  has  been  powerless  in  ap- 
plying a  remedy.  It  has  done  all  in  its  power  by  recommending  a 
higher  standard  of  proficiency."  The  Visitors  for  1862,  in  the  Re- 
port of  their  examinations,  remark : — "After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  subject,  the  Board  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
selection  of  candidates  has  not  been  made  with  sufficient  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  public  service,  but  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress making  the  nominations.  The  evil  does  not  stop  here ;  for  in 
many  cases,  after  they  have  been  appointed  without  regard  to  tal- 
ents or  fitness,  and  have  obtained  admission  to  the  institution,  and 
subsequently  have  been  fbund  incapable  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  the  influence  of  the  same  member  of 
Congress  originally  nominating  them  is  successfully  used  to  con- 
Unne  them  at  the  institution,  in  obtaining  authority  for  them  to  re- 
commence their  studies  by  joining  a  lower  class;  thus  retainii\g 
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those  wanting  in  talents  and  fitness,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of 
soitable  qualifications  that  might  be  presented.  An  institution  like 
this,  in  which  the  students  are  educated  and  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment, ought  to  have  them  selected  fix>m  the  highest  and  most 
promising  youths  of  the  country."* 

The  same  general  principle,  selection  by  merit,  ascertained  by  the 
same  general  method,  competitive  examination,  conducted  on  such 
conditions  as  Congress  shall  authorize  or  prescribe,  has  been  recom- 
mended for  appointments  to  the  kindred  national  institution — the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point — ^with  the  view  of  removing  the 
same  hindrances  and  remedying  the  same  defects  in  the  practical 
working  of  that  school.  That  eminent  military  teacher  and  admin- 
istrator. General  Thayer,  under  whom  the  Academy,  notwithstand- 
ing many  hindrances  and  defects,  attained  its  highest  development, 
recommended  the  adoption  of  this  principle  at  the  outset  of  his  ad- 
ministration, after  having  seen  its  successful  operation  in  the  mili- 
tary schools  of  France ;  and  he  has  recently,  after  the  lapse  of  netriy 
fifty  years,  all  of  them  spent  in  actual  experience  or  observation  of 
the  practical  results  of  a  different  principle,  renewed  the  recom- 
mendation in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  has, 
within  the  present  year,  declared  his  belief  that  the  adoption  at  the 
start,  and  the  continuous  recognition  of  this  principle,  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  admission  on  the  ground  of  personal  merit  and 
aptitude  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  institution,  in  appointments 
to  the  Military  Academy,  would  have  more  than  doubled  its  useful- 
ness, would  have  avoided  most  of  the  difficulties  of  administration 
which  it  has  encountered,  would  have  prevented  the  popular  preju- 
dices which  demagogues  and  disappointed  parents  and  Congress* 
men  have  fostered,  and  would  have  gained  for  it  a  larger  measure  of 
the  popular  favor. 

The  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy  for  1868,  in  their  Report 

*  An  Mriy  friend  of  thii  iostitation,  on  learning  the  fact  itatad  in  the  tame  Report  of  1888,  from 
which  the  abore  extract  it  taken,  "  that  in  the  eonrae  of  six  yean  one  hundred  and  tweaty-foor 
atodents  were  tamed  back  to  panoe  a  leeoad  time  portions  of  the  academie  eooiae,**  and  of  tbii 
narober  only  lix  pawed  the  final  examination,  (thereby  eottinf  the  country  orer  9300,000  im  pay, 
•alariet,  and  equipment,  for  absolutely  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  depririnf  the  naval  serriee  of 
an  equal  number  of  competent  young  officers,)  writes  to  a  member  of  this  Board  as  lbllo«a:<^**  I 
baTe  had  the  curiosity  to  question  fifty  middies,  as  I  happened  to  meet  with  them,  withoot  aelae- 
tioQ,  and  representinf  diflferent  classes  in  the  institution  and  difierent  States,  as  to  the  drcomstanees 
of  their  appointment— and  of  these  fifty,  forty  were  the  near  rektioas  or  sons  of  political  flieaih  of 
the  parties  making  the  nominations,  and  five  were  the  sons  of  persons  in  official  stations  at  Wteh- 
iagton,  altlMugh  i^poioted  '  at  large,*  leaving  but  five  for  selection  from  other  sources.  In  sevacal 
easea  the  aaswers  were  significant—*  My  father  had  to  bleed  freely  for  my  appointment.*  *  My 
braOier  worked  hard  for  his  election.*  *  I  had  the  promise  of  a  eadetohip  at  Weat  Point,  but  m 
tbero  was  no  Taeaney  that  year,  I  got  an  ap|iointment  here.*  '  I  am  an  exchange.  Senator  — — > 
got  am  ^ipointment  for  Mr.  C.*s  nephew,  and  Mr.  C.  nominated  Senator  — >  fidaod's  aoo  ftr  tbt 
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to  the  Secretary  of  War,  go  into  an  extended  discnssion  of  the  ad 
fantagea  and  objections  to  this  principle  and  mode  of  making  ap- 
pointments.    To  this  document  reference  is  made  as  embodying  the 
conTieticns  of  this  Board  as  to  the  probable  working  of  the  same 
principk  in  admissions  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

nL  In  connection  with  a  change  in  the  mode  of  appointment, 
the  Visitors  would  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department 
a  revision  of  the  conditions  as  to  the  age,  bodily  vigor,  and  general 
knowledge  of  candidates.  The  old  sy  tem  of  training  naval  ofiScers, 
by  placing  boys  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  or  fonrteen  years  on  ship- 
board in  the  daily  and  constant  practice  of  the  roatine  of  the  ship, 
when  accompanied  with  the  parental  oversight  of  the  captain  as  to  ' 
condact,  and  with  regular  and  progressive  instniction  in  the  science 
and  art  of  his  profession,  on  ship  and  shore,  by  the  teacher  of  math- 
ematics and  navigation — has  produced  many  capable  commanders, 
oat  of  the  larger  number  who  have  been  rained  for  the  want  of 
proper  supervision  and  instruction,  or  grown  up  into  men.  of  mere 
roatine.  Some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  records  of  our  own  and 
of  the  English  naval  service  had  no  other  education  or  training  than 
this.  Bat  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  their  success  was  as  roach 
doe  to  opportunity  and  original  genius,  as  to  their  early  and  con- 
tinaoos  ship  experience.  That  system  of  training  officers  is,  how- 
ever, everywhere  abandoned,  and  the  present  aim  of  every  naval 
power  in  the  world  is  to  seek  out  young  men  having  a  fondness  for 
sea-life,  with  a  generous  ambition  for  naval  distinction,  with  an  apt- 
itude for  the  sciences  which  qualify  and  adorn  the  naval  officer,  with 
vigor  of  body  to  bear  the  inevitable  exposures  of  the  service,  and 
with  a  large  amount  of  general  knowledge,  and  then  subject  them 
to  a  special  course  of  professional  study  and  practice  in  a  naval  schooL 
For  every  stage  of  promotion,  additional  knowledge  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional experience,  tested  by  successive  rigid  examinations,  are 
required.  The  experience  of  this  class  of  schools  indicates  that 
those  original  qualities  and  acquired  qualifications  deemed  indispens- 
able in  candidates  for  the  proper  mastery  of  a  thorough  course  of  na- 
val instruction,  can  not  often  be  found  in  young  men  under  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

IV.  With  an  advance  in  the  average  age,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
preparatory  attainments  of  the  cadets  on  admission,  the  Visitors 
believe  a  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  subjects  and  course  of 
instruction  can  be  advantageously  made,. which  in  connection  with 
the  new  schools  of  naval  construction,  and  of  marine  engineering, 
would  greatly  extend  the  range,  depth,  and  practical  value  of  the 
education  of  the  naval  officer,  without  prolonging  the  time  now 
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devoted  to  its  acquisition.  If  the  Academy  can  be  relieved  ff 
the  large  amount  of  merely  elementary  general  education  which  e^- 
•ry  graduate  of  the  common  schools  of  the  country  ought  to  have 
received,  and  which  in  a  few  years  every  aspirant  to  the  privilege 
of  this  school  would  contrive  to  get,  if  the  law  made  its  acquisition 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  a  competitive  examination — ^then  the 
whole  general  scientific  course  could  be  mastered  in  two  yeavB, 
with  a  large  amount  of  military  and  naval  tactics,  as  well  as  of 
practical  seamanship  in  the  two  summer  cruises.  At  this  point 
the  Visitors  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department  the 
establishment  of  the  following  departments,  or  schools,  in  each  of 
which  the  course  of  instruction  shall  be  far  more  comprehensive 
and  thorough  than  is  now  practicable  where  the  branches  constitute 
parts  of  a  single  course : — 

First, — Of  Navigation  and  Seamanship. 

Second, — Of  Naval  Ordnance  and  Practical  Gunnery. 

Third, — Of  Hydrography,  Marine  Surveying,  4.stronomioal  Ob- 
servations, Construction  of  Charts,  <kc. 

Fourth, — Of  Drawing,  Naval  Designs,  Construction  of  Ships, 
Naval  Machinery,  Docks,  <fec. 

Fifth. — Of  Steam  and  Marine  Engineering. 

Sixth. — Of  Naval  History  and  Strategy,  International  Law— j- 
especially  of  belligerents  and  neutrals — and  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
Consular  Duties,  <fec. 

Seventh, — Of  Modem  Languages. 

Into  each  of  these  schools  let  the  cadets  be  drafted,  the  choice 
to  be  determined  by  their  own  predilection  or  comparative  fitness, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  and  after  completing  such  number 
of  these  courses,  not  less  than  four,  as  may  be  prescribed,  let  them 
have  the  privilege  of  an  examination. 

Each  of  these  departments  or  schools  might  be  opened  to  a  ceI^ 
tain  number  of  candidates,  on  competitive  examination,  from  each 
State — no  matter  where  they  may  have  received  their  education — and 
permission  might  be  given  to  officers  of  any  rank  to  review  and  e%r 
tend  their  knowledge  of  either  of  these  departments  with  the  more 
advanced  text-books  and  means  of  instruction.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  service  will  secure  the  highest  development  of  any  special, 
aptitude,  preparation,  or  experience — and  will  more  firequently  get 
"the  right  man  in  the  right  place.** 

The  importance  of  these  great  departments  of  the  naval  service,  and 
of  special  preparation  for  them,  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  Academic 
Board,  but  any  attempt  to  give  this  preparation  to  all  the  membefs 
of  the  preaent  classes^  with  such  unequal  and  deficient  preparatory 
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knowledge  and  with  soch  diverse  aptitudes  for  particular  braneheii 
would  be  idtile.  The  attempt  to  teach  ^as  much  as  is  now  done, 
under  the  circumstances,  only  produces  confused  and  unsatbfactory 
xesults  with  a  large  portion  of  the  class.  The  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  seems  to  the  Visitors  to  be  in : — 

1 .  More  thorough  preparation,  higher  average  ability,  and  great- 
er maturity  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  cadets. 

2.  A  thotodgh  scientific  course  up  to  a  certain  point,  for  all  the 
cadets,  to  occupy  two  years. 

3.  The  requiring  of  linguistic  training  (in  one  or  more  modern 
languages,)  only  of  those  who  show  some  aptitude  or  previous  prep- 
aration for  the  same. 

4.  An  option  of  two  or  three  of  the  above  courses,  and  a  tho- 
rough proficiency  in  those  selected  before  being  permitted  to  pass  as 
midshipman. 

5.  And  finally  continuation  of  study  as  well  as  of  practice  after 
graduation  in  the  directions  for  which  there  is  a  demonstrated  fit- 
ness and  ability. 

V.  The  Visitors  deem  it  desirable  to  concentrate  in  and  around 
the  Naval  Academy  the  largest  amount  and  the  highest  quality  of 
teaching  ability,  naval  experience,  and  the  apparatus  and  opportuni. 
ties  of  practice  of  every  kind  connected  with  the  naval  service. 
Bat  they  would  also  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  encouragement  of  Naval  Institutes,  or  temporary  courses 
of  instruction,  at  suitable  seasons  of  the  year,  in  some  of  the  great 
departments  of  naval  education  specified  in  the  foregoing  classifica- 
tion— for  the  benefit  of  officers  on  furlough,  or  connected  with  the 
National  Dockyards  and  Depositories,  especially  those  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  collegiate  institutions,  on  the  request  of  a  certain 
number  of  such  officers.  Private  naval  architects  and  shipmasters 
might  also  be  invited  to  attend  these  Institutes.  Something  of 
this  kind  should  be  provided,  especially  if  continued  study  and 
examination  is  required  by  law  and  regulation  at  every  stage  of 
promotion  in  the  naval  service. 

VI.  The  absence  of  elementary  naval  schools  and  of  any  regular 
instruction  in  navigation,  the  want  of  nationality  and  the  low  con- 
dition of  the  seaman-class  generally,  prevents  any  considerable 
demonstration  or  recognition  of  that  nautical  taste  and  aptitude  for 
sea-life  in  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  which  ought  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  special  nautical  training.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  to  develope  and  cultivate,  where  it  exists,  a  desire  for  a 
maritime  career,  to  provide  at  once  a  supply  of  intelligent,  hardy, 
'^d  well-trained  seamen,  mates,  and  masters,  for  the  national  m 
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well  as  for  tlie  commercial  marine,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  the 
emergencies  of  a  sudden  or  a  great  war,  the  Visitors  recommend  the 
inauguration,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Naval  Department,  of  a  sys- 
tem of  navigation  schools  and  naval  instruction,  in  addition  to  and  in 
connection  with  our  present  system  of  naval  apprenticeship,  commen- 
surate with  the  demands  of  the  service,  the  country,  and  the  age. 
As  the  basis  of  this  system,  they  recommend  the  immediate  offer 
of  pecuniary  aid  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  navi- 
gation schools  in  all  the  large  seaports  of  the  country,  subject  to 
thorough  national  inspection  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  effi- 
ciency. They  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  here  the  organ- 
ization, management,  and  instruction  of  this  class  of  schools,  far- 
ther than  to  present  the  outline  of  a  system. 

1.  The  schools  which  they  contemplate,  are  not  to  be  government 
schools — although  they  will  be  aided  and  inspected  by  the  Naval 
Department.  Their  original  establishment,  buildings,  material,  equip- 
ment, and  immediate  management  will  belong  to  the  local  Board 
of  Trade  or  Commerce  representing  the  shipping  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located.  Through 
such  Board,  the  State  or  municipal  authorities,  or  individuals,  can 
extend  pecuniary  aid  for  the  original  outfit  or  annual  support. 

2.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  the  internal  constitution  of  the  schools 
and  classes,  will  be  thorough  instruction  in  navigation,  seamanship, 
and  kindred  branches  through : — First—Evening  classes  for  adults, 
(seamen,  mates,  or  masters,)  who  can  not  attend  regularly  on  account 
of  absence  from  port  or  engagements  by  day,  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion will  necessarily  be  elementary  and  fragmentary ;  Second — A 
junior  department  or  division,  in  which  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
drawing,  commercial  geography,  and  statistics,  will  be  given,  as  well 
as  in  navigation,  the  use  of  instruments,  calculation  of  observations, 
keeping  a  log-book,  journal,  &c ;  Third — A  senior  department,  in 
which  a  thorough  course  of  mathematics,  navigation,  nautical  astron- 
omy, steam  and  steam  navigation,  &c.,  will  be  given,  with  facilities 
for  acquiring  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  the  nations  with 
which  we  have  large  commercial  dealings. 

3.  fThe  extension  of  any  government  aid  should  be  based  on  the 
condition  that  suitable  buildings  and  material  equipment  are  fur- 
nished and  kept  in  repair  and  working  order  by  the  local  Board,  or 
committee  of  the  same,  charged  with  the  imnjediate  management 
of  the  school ;  and  such  aid  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  and  with- 
drawal for  the  succeeding  year  on  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment inspectors.  For  the  first  year  the  only  condition  should 
be  the  actual  payment,  from  other  sources,  of  an  equal  amount  for 
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tbeannnal  expense  of  the  school,  snbject  to  the  disposal  of  the  local 
Boari    For  the  second  and  sabsequeo^  years,  the  sam  paid  by  the 
gOTernment  shall  be  appropriated  in  portions;  Mrst — a  specific 
lam  to  the  principal  teacher  and  assistants  according  to  the  grade  of 
certificated  qualification  each  may  hold ;  Second — ^a  specific  sam  to 
the  managers  of  each  school  for  the  annual  expense  of  the  same, 
according  the  average  daily  or  evening  attendance  of  the  whole 
number  enrolled  in  each  class  or  division  for  a  specified  period  of 
time  in  each  year ;  TTUrd — a  specific  sum  to  the  managers  of  each 
school  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  shall  complete  certain 
specified  courses  of  study  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspectors  upon 
examination  by  them ;  Fourth — a  specified  sum  in  prizes,  in  the 
form  of  chronometers,  sextants,  text-books  in  navigation,  Ac,  to 
be  competed  for  by  all  the  pupils  of  each  division  of  a  school ;  Fifth 
—a  specified  sum  in  aid  of  such  professional  experience  as  can  be  se- 
cared  for  the  younger  members  of  the  school,  as  is  now  given  to  na- 
val apprentices.     All  payments  by  the  government  should  be  so  made 
as  to  secure  and  reward  the  services  of  able  and  Caithful  teachers,  the 
regular,  punctual,  and  prolonged  attendance  of  pupils  to  the  comple- 
tion of  each  course  which  they  enter,  and  the  liberal  co5peration 
of  the  local  municipal  authorities  and  the  commercial  and  shipping 
portions  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located.     Without 
inch  cooperation  the  whole  plan  will  fail.    The  siihool  need  not  be 
free ~  but  let  the  instruction  be  good,  practical,  and  cheap,  and  its 
possessor  be  sure  of  a  lucrative  employment,  and  then  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  it. 

And  why  should  not  the  national  government  enter  upon  this  or 
a  better  devised  system  of  training  its  own  seamen,  and  advancing 
its  naval  and  commercial  interests  ?  All  maritime  nations,  either 
directly  and  exclusively  by  the  central  government,  or  through  local 
boards  of  trade  and  commerce,  have  aimed  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens  engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation,  by  pro- 
viding not  only  for  the  erection  of  light  houses,  buoys,  and  other 
material  safeguards,  but  also  by  an  adequate  supply  of  competent 
pilots  and  mariners,  duly  trained  and  commissioned.  Our  own 
government  has  recognized  its  duty  in  all  these  respects,  and  in  the 
recent  enormous  expansion  and  peculiar  risks  of  the  steam-marine, 
has  established  a  system  of  inspection  which  is  intended  to  reach 
erery  engine  used  for  the  propulsion  of  every  vessel  of  any  class  in 
an  waters  subject  to  national  law.  Surely  the  same  policy  which 
permita  and  justifies  this  interference  of  the  national  arm  And  the 
application  of  the  national  resources  to  build  light-houses,  erect 
Wyi^    r^^ster  the  names,  tonnage,   and  ownership  of  veaiela; 
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idiich  commusions  jnlotB,  inspects  steam-boilers,  surveys  Harboni 
mikes  obwrvtttioiis  of  the  stars,  tlie  currents  of  the  ocean  and  tiie 
prevalent  directions  of  the  winds  in  different  seasons  and  latitudes ; 
constmcts  and  drculates  maps  and  charts,  and  does  all  these  things 
for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  win, 
in  behalf  p{  the  same  great  interests,  when  satisfied  that  they  am 
jeopardieod  by  present  neglect,  see  and  be  assured  that  the  masters, 
mates,  and  seamen,  who  have  all  the  precious  lives  and  enormous 
properties  embarked  in  commerce  in  their  keeping,  are  properly 
trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  navigation. 

The  libera]  educational  policy  of  the  national  government  which 
has  set  i^rt  over  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  the  national  do- 
main for  educational  purposes,  which  if  the  right  of  inspection  in- 
to its  application  had  been  asserted  and  exercised,  would  hav« 
amounted  ere  this  time  to  a  permanent  fund  of  over  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars — and  which  has  more  recently  appropriated  over 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public  land  for  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  and  scientific  schools ; — ^the  similar  policy  of  the  State 
governments,  that  holds  all  property  subject  to  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  that  authorizes  the  most  munificent  appro- 
priations for  free  public  schools  in  all  of  the  large  cities,  which  are 
also  the  great  seaports  of  the  country — all  justify  the  belief  that  a 
system  of  education  for  this  large  class  of  the  community,  once 
fiurly  entered  upon  by  the  national  government,  will  be  cheerfully 
and  liberally  responded  to  and  sustained. 

In  England  the  same  necessity  which  exists  in  this  country — ^the 
nehictance  of  young  people  in  good  circumstances,  to  enter  the  mar- 
itime service — the  low  state  of  the  professional  as  well  as  general 
education  of  her  seaman-class — ^the  enormous  amount  of  property 
and  the  large  number  of  lives  directly  interested  in  commerce  and 
navigation — ^the  reliance  for  properly  manning  the  national  vessels  in 
the  sudden  emei^ncy  of  war,  on  the  commercial  marine — the  rep- 
resentative character  which  mariners  bear,  of  the  religion,  manners, 
and  civilization  generally  of  the  country,  to  all  nations  which  they 
visit — the  desire  for  the  elevation  of  this  large  class  of  the  popula- 
tion in  intelligence,  morality,  and  physical  well-being,  for  its  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  the  happiness,  safety,  and  glory  of  the  whole 
oountry— has  prompted  the  government  to  organize  a  system  of 
naatical  education,  not  only  for  officers,  gunners,  architects,  ship- 
wrights, engineers,  seamen,  and  boys  employed  directly  in  the  na- 
tional sewice,  but  for  the  masters,  mates,  sailors,  and  boys  in  her  large 
commercial  marine.  Prior  to  1 858,  the  whole  reliance  of  that  cour*- 
tryfor  the  professional  education  of  masters  and  mates  was  their  teg- 
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iilratioii  after  an  exAmiiiaiion  in  the  mere  mechanical  knowledge  of 
mtvigation  and  eeamanship.     To  obtain  this  knowledge,  reliance  was 
placed  on  the  econoq^ic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  in  this  case 
as  in  others  of  an  intelleotoal  and  moral  nature,  the  least  demand 
was   made    hy  those    in  the    greatest    want      Only   here    and 
there,  in  the  great  seaport  towns,  individuals  poorly  qualified  in 
most  instances,  opened  schools  and  classes  of  navigation,  in  which 
instruction  of  the  most  elementary  and  mechanical  character  was 
given  withoiH  system,  to  a  very  small  number,  and  without  super- 
vision or  responsibility.     In  1853,  after  the  great  International  Ex- 
hibition had  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  France  and  other  con- 
tinental nations,  in  the  scientific  as  well  as  artistic  training  of  their 
industrial  classes,  the  English  Government  constituted  a  Depart* 
ment  of  Art  and  Science  to  administer  a  large  appropriation  (amount- 
ing  annually  to  nearly  a  half-million  of  dollars)  so  as  to  extend  en- 
eouragement  to  local  institutions  of  practical  science  scattered  in 
all  the  principal  centers  of  population,  and  acting  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry,  all  subject  to  the  visits  of  government  inspectors. 
To  this  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  assigned  the  extension 
of  pecuniary  encouragement  to,  and  the  inspection  of  a  class  of 
schools  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  De- 
partment of  the  (governmental)   Board   of   Trade,  in  connectioa 
wiUi  local  boards  of  commerce  and  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nav- 
igation interests  of  the  country.     These  schools  in  1863  had  in- 
creased to  eighteen^-each  in  an  important  seaport — each  under  the 
management  of  a  local  committee— «ach  having  a  fair  attendance 
of  boys,  seamen,  mates,  and  masters,  who  all  paid  small  fees.     The 
system  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  continues  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  government  and  of  the  large  commercial  houses. 

Nor  is  this' system  of  governmental  aid  and  inspection  of  marine 
and  navigation  schools,  confined  to  England.  In  all  the  continen* 
tal  states  in  which  the  commerce  is  large  enough  to  require  the  aid 
of  government  in  any  form  for  its  protection,  as  well  as  fof  the  in- 
direct advantage  of  the  navy,  this  class  of  schools  exists — and  in 
lome  the  national  policy  in  this  respect  is  most  comprehensive 
and  thorough.  In  France,  the  government  in  its  gigantic  efforts 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  establish  a  navy  which  in  the 
number,  design,  construction,  and  armament  of  its  vessels,  in  the 
scientific  and  professional  knov^ledge  of  the  officers,  and  the  practi- 
cal intelligence  of  her  seaman,  should  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
nations-has  included  the  whole  commercial  marine  in  its  operations. 
Encouragement  is  given  to  private  shipyards,  architects,  and  foond- 
mim;  and  Ae system  «f  maritime  ''.inaorif>tion  **  or  enrollment  is 
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BO  Ihoroagli  that  tbere  is  not  a  master  nor  an  engineer  in  the  com* 
mercial  service  who  has  not  served  at  least  two  years  hi  the  nation- 
al  dockyards,  founderies,  or  ships,  and  enjoji^d  opportunities  of 
professional  stady,  as  well  as  practice,  of  the  most  scientific  charao* 
ter. 

YII.  To  give  nnity,  stability,  thoroughness,  and  general  efficiency 
to  the  inspection  and  operations  of  the  large  system  of  naval  education 
contemplated  in  the  foregoing  suggestions,  the  Visitors  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  Council  or  Board  of  Naval  ^ucation,  m 
the  constitution  of  which  the  great  features  of  such  a  system 
should  be  represented,  viz.: — (1.)  Experience  and  success  in  naval 
command.  (2.)  Experience  in  large  commercial  and  mariUme 
affiftirs.  (3.)  Success  in  naval  construction.  (4.)  Success  in  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  educational  institutions.  (5.)  A  new 
infusion  every  year  of  the  popular  element,  by  the  appointment  from 
year  to  year  of  one  or  more  public-spirited  citizens  from  difierent 
sections  of  the  country  to  attend  the  local  examinations  of  appU- 
cants  for  admission,  and  the  annual  examinations  of  the  several 
institutions. 

To  this  Board  should  be  assigned  the  duty  of  (1.)  Frequent  per- 
sonal inspection  and  examiDation  at  other  than  stated  periods.  (2.) 
The  thorough  examination  by  themselves,  and  in  connection  with 
the  professor^  of  the  several  classes  in  their  daily  recitations.  (3.) 
The  examination  by  themselves,  or  by  competent  experts,  of  all  can- 
didates for  admission,  of  which  as  far  as  practicable,  the  written 
answers  of  the  candidates  should  be  preserved,  and  a  written  report 
in  detail  should  be  filed  away  for  reference. 

The  language  used  in  the  law  under  which  the  present  Board  of 
Visitors  are  appointed — "  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  examina- 
tion of  the  several  classes  " — if  taken  literally,  would  certainly  justify 
the  practice  adopted  by  this,  and  as  far  as  they  can  learn,  by  previous 
Boards.  At  all  events,  the  constitution  of  this  and  previous  Boards, 
composed  as  it  is  of  members  a  majority  of  whom  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  school  examinations — who  have  had  no  acquaintance 
with  this  institution  before  their  present  appointment — and  who  are 
together  for  but  a  short  period  of  time,  is  very  inadequate  for  any 
purpose  of  thorough  personal  examination.  They  must  be  satisfied 
in  the  main  to  receive  statements  on  trust,  and  to  receive  and 
communicate  only  general  impressions.  All  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Board  of  Visitors  as  at  present  organized,  could  be  far 
more  efficiently  and  successfully  performed  in  connection  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  Ck>uncil  of  Naval  Education,  here  suggested. 

VIIL  With  a  programme  of  studies  so  extensive  as  tjiat  now  laid 
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dowB  or  as  IiereiB  proposed,  in  which  e&m  lindj  is,  or  dionld  bo  wp* 
Sttged  with  reference  to  what  has  gone  before,  as  well  as  to  what  it 
te  fi>Uow,  the  professor  of  each  department  and  the  teacher  of  each 
Imnch  and  section,  should  be  kept  closely  to  his  portion,  each  cadet 
dbould  roaster  thoroughly  every  step  in  the  succession,  no  professor 
■hoold  encroach  upon  the  time  of  another,  no  teacher  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  his  pupils  indifferently  prepared  into  the  succeeding 
■action  or  branch.    Eren  if  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  pro- 
gramme this  course  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  school,  and  to 
aeciire  this  an  Inspector  of  Studies  should  be  f^pointed,  who  should 
r^K>rt  firequently  to  the  Academic  Board  all  and  every  infraction  of 
the  programme,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the  cause  of 
fiHlare  be  in  the  programme,  or  the  class,  or  the  teacher ;  and  the 
lemedy  at  once  applied.    Both  the  special  and  general  duties  of 
the  Commandant  preclude  the  constant  and  minute  inspection  refer* 
red  to,  and  to  the  professor  of  no  one  department  can  these  duties  be 
l^perly  assigned.     While  there  is  a  superior  executive  officer  who 
has  in   charge  the  external  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Academy,  there  is  no  corresponding  officer,  as  in  the  opinion  cf  the 
Visitors  there  should  be,  to  preside  over  the  vital  matters  of  in- 
itniction  and  training. 

IX.  The  appointment  of  professors  and  assistants  is  a  subject 
from  its  importance  at  all  times,  and  from  its  immediate  bearing 
tpon  the  welfare  of  the  school,  deserving  of  mature  consideration. 
The  efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  instruction,  the  spirit  of  dili«> 
fsnt  study  and  the  enthusiastic  love  of  it  among  the  midshipmen, 
depend  to  a  great  degree,  upon  the  fitness  of  the  instructor  for 
his  post  and  the  method  and  manner  of  teaching  which  he  employs. 
Though  there  may  be  sofne  reason  for  limiting  their  appointment 
to  the  graduates  of  the  Academy,  yet  the  present  course  of  instruction 
has  by  no  means  in  view  the  training  of  future  teachers,  nor  has  it 
yet  reached  its  full  development  The  success  and  advancement 
«f  the  institution  would  seem  to  require  the  employment* of  the 
best  educational  talent,  and  none  other,  to  be  obtained  wherever  it 
QSB  be  found.  Whenever  any  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  or  new  ap- 
pomtments  to  be  made,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  due  notice  of 
the  same  be  given,  and  that  the  credentials  of  all  applicants  be  re- 
ferred to  a  competent  board,  and  the  applicants  themselves  whose 
credentials  are  satisfactory,  be  subjected  to  an  open,  competitive 
exambation. 

X.  In  conclusion,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  greater  public- 
itybe  given    to   all  the  documents    which  set  forth  the  objeet 
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and  operations  of  the  Na^l  Academy,  the  mode  and  conditionB  of 
nominating  midshipmen,  the  name  of  the  person  responsible  for 
a  nomination,  the  requisitions  and  results  of  each  entrance  as  well 
as  of  all  annual  examinations,  with  specimens  of  the  questions  ask- 
ed and  answers  given,  so  far  as  the  same  were  written  or  printed. 
They  would  respectfully  urge  that  the  Official  Register  of  the 
Academy,  with  the  above  and  other  information  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Department,  be  sent  not  only  to  every  member  of  Congress, 
but  to  the  libraries  of  all  principal  High  Schools,  public  and  private, 
and  kU  institutions  where  candidates  are  prepared,  that  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  may  know  what  the  Department  requires  as  prelimi- 
nary to  the  special  professional  training  provided  in  this  Academy 
for  any  branch  of  the  naval  service  of  the  country,  and  especially. 
how  deplorably  deficient  a  large  proportion  of  the  candidates  are 
found  to  be,  on  only  a  moderately  strict  but  impartial  examination. 
To  this  Register  might  be  appended  the  official  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau charged  with  its  sup'ervision,  or  of  any  Board  of  Visitors,  or 
Special  Examiners,  appointed  by  the  Department 

With  the  best  permanent  accommodations  and  equipment  of  the 
Academy  that  can  be  made  at  Annapolis  or  elsewhere— with 
schools  or  courses  of  scientific  and  practical  instruction  for  every 
branch  of  the  service,  and  for  every  stage  of  promotion — with  a 
teaching  staff  so  numerous  and  so  diversified  as  to  secure  the  ad* 
vantage  of  special  attainment  and  qualifications  to  each  branch  of 
study — with  entire  control  of  the  pupil's  time — with  hospital  ac- 
commodations and  medical  services  for  the  sick — with  chaplains  for 
religious  observances  and  the  moral  culture  of  all — with  regular  al- 
ternations of  physical  exercise  and  intellectual  labor,  and  the  stim- 
ulus of  an  honorable  distinction  before  and  after  graduation — the 
Visitors  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect  from  an  institution  so 
provided  for,  the  highest  results,  especially  as  the  government  has 
it  in  its  power  to  select  for  admission,  without  regard  to  the  social 
or  political  status  of  parents,  from  among  the  entire  youth  of  the 
country,  those  who  are  best  fitted  by  their  physical  and  mental  en- 
dowment and  preliminary  education,  as  well  as  by  their  aptitude  for 
special  studies  and  predilection  for  the  naval  service,  for  which  those 
studies  are  a  preparation. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  MARSTON,  Commodore  V.  S.  Navy,  President 
Jambs  A  Hamilton,  New  York  G.  D.  A.  Parks,  Illinois. 

JOHK  RoDOKRS,  Commodore  U.  S.  Navy.    C.  W.  Pickkrino,  Capt  U,  &  Kavf, 
tfiABUS  D.  RoBTNSOV,  Wiswnsin,  Jomr  W.  Harbis,  Mismmru 
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Thb  BQI  making  appropriatioD  for  the  liilitary  Academy  being  under  oonsid- 

tf>&>D,  Senator  Anthonj,  of  R  lalandi  remarked  on  the  following  amendment: 

And  k  ii  further  enacted^  That  hereafter,  in  all  appointments  of  cadets  to  the 

MOitvy  Acsdemj  at  West  Point,  the  selections  for  such  appointments  in  the 

wreral  districts  shall  be  made  from  the  candidates  according  to  their  rcsp)ectiye 

•Derite  and  qualifications,  to  be  determined  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 

the  Secretaiy  of  War  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Tliis,  Mr.  President,  is  substautiallj  the  proposition  which  I  offered  at  the  last 
nnion;  and  although  I  was  not  80  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  assent  of  the 
&Qate,  mainlj  from  an  apprehension  of  practical  difficulties  in  carrj'ing  out  what 
is  admitted  to  be  a  desirable  reform  if  it  could  be  effected,  yet  the  general  ex- 
pi^esaioD  of  Senators  was  so  much  in  favor  of  the  principle,  and  I  have  been  so 
Buch  itrengthened  in  my  views  on  the  suliyect  by  subsequent  reflection  and  ex> 
UDinatioQ,  that  I  am  emboldened  to  renew  it 

I  differ  entirely  from  those  who  are  fond  of  disparaging  the  Military  Academy. 

It  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  country ;  it  is  the  origin  and  the  con- 

■tant  supply  of  that  military  science  without  which  mere  courage  would  be 

^^'D^tiy  foiled,  and  battles  would  be  but  Indian  fights  on  a  large  scale.    Not 

to  speak  of  the  Mexican  war,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  West  Point  shone 

^  conspicuous  luster,  it  is  safe  to  leave  the  vindication  of  the  Academy  to  the 

SiUant  and  able  men  who  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  the  war  that  is  now 

^^.   Nor  have  its  indirect  advantages  been  less  marked  than  its  direct    It 

uis  kept  alive  a  military  spirit,  and  kept  up  a  good  standard  of  military  instruct 

^  in  the  volunteer  militia.    It  fiimished,  from  its  graduates  who  have  retired 

^  the  Army,  scores  of  men  who  rushed  to  the  head  of  our  new  levies,  who 

^*^iz«d  and  instructed  them,  inspired  them  with  confidence,  and  led  them 

over  many  a  bloody  field  to  many  a  glorious  victory.    Large  numbers  of  our 

^  Tolonteer  officers  owe  their  instruction  indirectly  to  West  Point. 

To  say  that  no  course  of  military  instruction  can  make  a  pupil  a  military  ge- 
^  can  create  in  him  that  rare  quality  that  takes  in  at  a  glance,  almost  by  in- 
toitioo,  the  relative  strength  of  great  masses  opposed  to  each  other,  and  that 
P<nrer  of  combination  which  can  bring  an  inferior  force  always  in  g^reater  num- 
^  upoo  ttie  severed  portions  of  a  superior  force,  is  very  true.    To  discard  mil- 
iary education  on  that  account  would  be  like  shutting  up  the  schools  and  ool- 
hftti  because  they  can  not  turn  out  Miltons  and  Burkes  and  Websters.    Edu- 
citioD  doe«  not  create,  it  develops  and  enlarges  and  inspires  and  elevates.    It 
win  make  the  perfect  flower,  the  majestic  tree,  from  the  little  seed ;  but  it  must 
btve  the  seed.     And  what  I  desire  is  Uiat  the  Academy  at  West  Point  should 
h>79  the  best  seed ;  that  \tf  great  resource^  its  careful  culture,  its  scientific  ap* 
fliaiicei^  shoold  not  be  wasted  on  second-rate  material.    The  Academy  hts 
never  had  a  fair  cbance;  the  Country  Las  not  had  a  fitir.cliaD)Ce,;  the  boys  luive 
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the  country.  I  desire  that  the  Act  demy  shall  begin,  as  it  goes  on,  upon  the 
not  had  a  fair  chance.  This  is  what  I  want  them  all  to  have,  and  especiallj 
competitiye  principle.  As  all  its  standing,  all  its  honors,  are  won  by  competi- 
tion, so  should  the  original  right  to  compete  for  them  be  won.  I  would  give 
all  the  youth  of  the  country  a  &ir  chance ;  and,  more  desirable  than  that,  I 
would  give  the  country  a  fair  chance  for  all  its  youth.  I  would  have  tha 
Academy  filled  up  by  those  young  men  who,  upon  examination  by  competent 
judges,  should  be  found  most  likely  to  render  the  best  service  to  the  country; 
to  make  the  best  ofiBcers ;  whose  qualifications,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral, 
whose  tastes  and  habits,  should  seem  to  best  fit  them  for  military  life. 

But,  it  is  objected,  no  such  examination  would  be  infallible.  Of  cooTBe  it 
would  not  be.  No  human  judgment  is  infallible.  Our  deliberations  are  not  in- 
fallible; but  therefore  sliall  we  not  deliberate?  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  not  infallible;  therefore  shall  we  abolish  the  court? 

A  Senator.    The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Akthokt.  I  know  the  Senator  firom  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hale] 
would  say  "  Yes."  He  would  abolish  both  the  Academy  and  the  Court,  and  I 
can  well  suppose  that  the  policy  which  would  abolish  the  one  might  abolish  the 
other.  But  although  such  an  examination  would  not  be  infallible,  it  would,  if 
properly  organized  and  properly  conducted,  accomplish  much  toward  the  reform 
which  all  admit  to  be  desirable,  if  it  be  practicable.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  young  men  who  would  come  out  best  fi^m  such  a  trial  would,  as  a  body, 
be  superior  to  those  who  are  selected  upon  mere  personal  preferences,  and  these 
preferences  generally  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  parents;  not  for  their  owii 
qualifications,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the  political  services  of  their  Others. 

But,  again,  it  was  objected  when  I  made  this  proposition  a  year  ago  that  it 
was  not  equal ;  because,  in  giving  to  any  given  place  of  examination,  some 
young  men  would  have  further  to  travel  than  others  I  If  this  objection  had 
not  been  gravely  made  by  men  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect  I 
should  be  tempted  to  call  it  puerile.  A  boy  asks  the  privilege  of  going  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  place  of  examination,  and  is  told  that  he  can  not  have  it  be- 
cause another  boy  will  have  to  go  two  hundred  miles,  and  another  but  fifty,  and 
it  is  not  equal!  The  fact  that  either  of  them  would  go  five  hundred  miles  on 
foot  for  the  opportunity  of  competition  is  not  taken  into  the  account  On  the 
same  principle  our  elections  are  not  equal,  for  one  man  must  travel  further  than 
another  to  reach  the  polls.  For  a  boy  who  can  not  obtain  the  means  to  traW 
fyx>m  his  home  to  the  place  of  examination — and  there  will  be  very  few  such  of 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  pa«s  high  in  the  examination — ^the  plan  proposed 
would  be  no  worse,  certainly,  than  the  present  system;  for  those  who  have  the 
means  the  difference  in  travel  is  too  small  an  item  to  enter  into  the  account 

No  plan  can  be  made^perfcctly  equal.  Shall  we  therefore  refuse  to  make  n 
large  advance  toward  equality  ?  Certainly  the  system  which  invites  a  competi- 
tion from  all  who  are  in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves  of  it  is  more  equal  than 
that  which  excludes  all  competition.  But  although  equality  in  the  advantages 
of  the  Academy  is  very  desirable,  and  although  the  amendment  proposed  would 
be  a  long  step  in  that  direction,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  that  I  urge  it  It  is 
not  to  give  sil  the  young  men  an  equal  chance  for  the  Academy,  it  is  to  give 
the  Academ/  a  chance  for  the  best  young  men ;  and  although  even  under  this 
^stem  the  '>e8t  young  men  will  often  fiiil  of  success;  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
many  toon  of  them  will  enter  the  serrice  than  under  the  present  qrstem. 
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KorwiD  the  adyuitages  of  thin  eompetitioD  be  confined  to  those  who  readi 
fte  prise  (br  which  so  many  will  straggle.  An  incalculable  although  an  ixkdh 
dentil  benefit  will  accrae  to  the  thousands  whose  youthful  hearts  will  be  stirred 
1^  ao  boDorable  ambttioo,  and  who  will  cultivate  their  minds  by  liberal  studies 
and  develop  their  physical  power  by  manly  exercises  in  the  struggle  upon  whiob 
Ibe  humblest  may  enter,  and  in  which  the  proudest  can  obtain  only  what  he 
fitirij  earns.  Under  the  present  system  the  Academy  wastes  fbll  half  its 
ttretigth  upon  boys  who  never  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  whose  natural  inca- 
paeitf  derives  but  litde  benefit  firom  the  partial  training  that  they  receive  there. 
Under  the  system  proposed,  the  Academy  would  exert  its  influence  upon  thoo- 
Mndfl  of  the  brightest  and  most  aspiring  boys  all  over  the  country,  stimulating 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  and  to  the  formation  of  such  habits  as,  if 
thej  £ul  to  carry  them  to  West  Point,  will  help  to  conduct  them  to  usefulness 
and  honor  in  whatever  path  of  life  they  may  choose. 

Bat,  again,  we  are  met  witli  the  objection  that  this  proposition  is  impracticik 
^  that  it  looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  that  it  can  not  be  carried  into  effect 
I^  08  see.  It  is  quite  safe  to  conclude  that  what  has  been  done  can  be  done, 
tod  that  what  wise  and  judicious  people  do,  and  persist  in  doing  after  expert- 
BKDtiiB  proper  to  be  done.  What  is  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe? 
What  nation  of  Europe  has  carried  military  science  to  the  highest  degree  ? 
what  nation  of  Europe  has  the  greatest  genius  for  organization  7  You  will  say 
fhe  French.  Let  us  see  what  is  their  sy  tem.  I  read  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
nunon  appointed  by  Ck>ngre88  in  1860  to  visit  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Pointy  and  report  upon  the  system  of  instruction ;  a  commission  of  which  you, 
Mr.  President,  [Mr.  Foot,]  were  a  member : 

•^ODg  the  European  systems  of  military  education  that  of  France  is  preemi- 

BCDt   The  stimulating  principle  of  competition  extends  throughout  the  whole 

^em;  it  exists  in  the  appointment  of  the  student,  in  his  progress  through  the 

{"'^nary  schools,  in  his  transfer  to  the  higher  schools,  in  his  promotion  to  the 

^7,  and  in  his  advancement  in  his  subsequent  career.    The  distinguishing 

i^tures  of  the  French  system  are  thus  described  by  the  British  commissioners. 

**!.  The  proportion,  founded  apparently  upon  principle,  which  officers  educated 

■  militiTy  schools  are  made  to  bear  to  those  promoted  for  service  from  the 

Aiiki.    2.  The  mature  age  at  which  military  education  begins.     3.  The  system 

of  thorough  competition  on  which  it  is  founded.    4.  The  extensive  State  assist- 

*ooe  afforded  to  successful  candidates  for  entrance  into  military  schools  when- 

•*«r  their  circumstances  require  it    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Adoaission  to  the  military  schools  of  France  can  only  be  gained  through  a 
Mlic  competitive  examination  by  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
hicfaelor  of  science  from  the  lycees  or  public  schools,  and  fVom  the  orphan 
fcioolofLaFleche. 

A  powerful  influence  has  thus  been  exercised  upon  the  character  of  education 
io  Fraaoau  The  importance  of  certain  studies  has  been  gradually  reduced,  while 
those  of  a  sdentiBc  character,  entering  more  directly  into  the  pursuits  of  life, 
We  been  constantly  elevated. 

The  two  great  elementary  military  schools  are  the  School  of  St.  Gyr  and  the 
Polyteehnic  School.  These,  as  well  as  the  other  military  schools,  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  War,  with  whom  the  authorities  of  the  schooU  are  in 
direct  communication.  Commissions  in  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  marines  can 
onlj  be  obtained  by  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  by  passing  successfblly 
tboogh  the  School  of  St.  Cyr,  admission  to  which  is  gained  by  the  competitive 
czamination  already  referred  to." 
Again,  the  Commission  say,  speaking  of  the  School  of  St  Cyr: 

The  admiasion  is  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  youths,  French  bj 
^  or  bgr  naioraliasalioB,  who,  ou  the  Ist  of  January  preceding  their  candidatoi^ 
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were  not  less  than  sixteen  and  not  more  than  twenty  years  old.  To  this  exam- 
ination are  also  admitted  soldiers  in  the  ranks  between  twenty  and  twenty-flTe 
years,  who,  at  the  date  of  its  commencement,  have  been  actually  in  service  ia 
their  regiments  for  two  years. 

A  board  of  examiners  passes  through  France  once  every  year,  and  examines 
all  who  present  themselves  having  the  prescribed  qualifications. 

A  list  of  such  candidates  as  are  found  eligible  for  admission  to  St  Cyr  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Minister  of  War.  The  number  of  vacancies  has  already  been  de- 
termined, and  the  candidates  admitted  are  taken  in  the  order  of  merit. 

Twenty-seven,  or  sometimes  a  greater  number,  are  annually,  at  the  close  of 
their  second  year  of  study,  placed  in  competition  with  twenty-five  candidates 
from  the  second  lieutenants  belonging  to  the  army,  if  so  many  are  forthcoming^ 
for  admission  to  the  Staff-School  at  Paris.  This  advantage  is  one  object  which 
serves  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  the  permission  being  given  according  to  rank 
in  the  classification  by  order  of  merit. 

In  regard  to  the  Polyflchnic  School,  tlie  Commission  say : 

Admission  to  the  School  is,  and  has  been  since  its  first  commencement  in 
1794,  obtained  by  competition  in  a  general  examination,  held  yearly,  and  open 
to  all.  Every  French  youth  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  (or  if  in 
the  army  up  to  the  age  of  twenty -five)  may  ofier  himself  as  a  candidate. 

This  is  the  system  which  was  organized  by  Carnot  and  adopted  and  extended 
by  Napoleon.  Under  this  system  the  French  army  has  attained  its  perfection 
of  organization,  its  high  discipline,  its  science,  its  dash,  and  its  efficiency. 

But  not  the  French  alone  have  adopted  the  competitive  system.  In  England, 
all  whose  traditions  are  aristocratical,  where  promotion  in  the  army  has  so  long 
been  made  by  patronage  and  by  purchase,  the  sturdy  common  sense  of  the  nar  , 
tion  has  pushed  away  the  obstructions  that  have  blocked  up  the  avenues  to  the 
army,  and  have  opened  them  to  merit,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  English  people  were  shocked  at  the 
evident  inferiority  of  their  army  to  the  French.  Their  officers  did  not  know 
how  to  take  care  of  their  men,  or  how  to  fight  them.  And  although  in  the  end 
British  pluck  and  British  pernistence  vindicated  themselves,  as  they  always 
have  and  always  will,  it  was  not  till  thousands  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed  that 
might  have  been  saved  under  a  better  system.  No  French  officer  would  have 
permitted  that  memorable  charge  at  Balal^ava,  which  was  as  remarkable  for 
the  stupidity  that  ordered  it  as  for  the  valor  that  executed  it,  and  which  has 
been  sung  in  verses  nearly  as  bad  as  the  generalship  which  they  celebrate. 
After  the  war,  the  English  Government,  with  the  practical  good  sense  which 
usually  distinguishes  it,  came,  without  difficulty,  to  the  conclusion  that  merit 
was  better  than  family  in  officering  the  army,  and  thnt  it  wab  more  desirable  to 
put  its  epaulets  upon  the  shoulder  of  those  who  could  take  care  of  the  men  and 
lead  them  properly  than  upon  those  who  could  trace  their  descent  to  the  Con- 
queror, or  whose  uncles  could  return  members  of  Parliament  Accordingly, 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  which  had  been  filled,  as  ours  is,  by  patronage, 
was  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  On  this  subject  I  quote  from  the  very 
interesting  and  valuable  report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy  in  1863: 

The  same  principle  was  applied  to  appointments  aind  promotion  in  the  new 
regiments  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  found 
herself  engaged. 

Subjects,  time,  and  place  of  examination  were  officially  made  known  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  commissions  to  conduct  the  examinations  were  appointed, 
composed  of  men  of  good  common  sense,  military  officers,  and  eminent  practical 
teachers  and  educators.  The  results,  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament  five 
years  later,  on  extending  this  principle  to  all  publio  schools,  and  all  appoint- 
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B0iiti  lod  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service,  were  as  fol- 
lowt:  in  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military 
AcBdemj  candidates  from  al>  classes  of  society  appeared — sons  of  merchants, 
i^oniejs.  clergymen,  mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  successful  com* 
petiton  eTery  ciaas  was  represented.  Among  tlio  number  was  the  son  of  a  mo- 
chiniciD  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of  an  earl  who  was  at  that  timo 
tctbhiet  minister — the  graduates  of  national  schools,  and  the  students  of  Eton, 
lad  other  ^jeat  public  schools. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Edward  Chadwick,  in  a  report  before  the  National  Social 
8deooe  Association,  at  Cambridge  in  1 862,  says : 

"Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage-appointed  cadets  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officers  of  engineers  and  the  artillery,  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  open  competition  for 
•dmiaion  to  the  Academy,  there  were  fifty  who  were,  after  long  and  indul- 
lent  trial  and  with  a  due  regard  U>  influential  parents  and  patron^,  dismissed 
for  hopeless  incapacity  for  the  service  of  those  sciapitific  corps.  During  the 
fire  subsequent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  tne  opon-competition  prin- 
ci|rfe,  there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.  Sloreover,  the  general 
ttandard  of  capacity  has  been  advanced.  An  eminent  professor  of  tliis  uuivor- 
«ty,  who  has  taught  as  well  under  the  patronage  as  under  the  comj)etitivo  sya- 
ton  at  that  Academy,  declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  ca- 
dets has  been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so  that  he  considers  that  the 
pfttent  average  quality  of  the  mind  of  cadets  there,  though  the  sorts  of  attain- 
iwnt  are  difl'erent,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  average  of  the  lirBt-class  men  of 
this  (Cambridge)  university,  which  of  itself  is  a  great  giiin.  Another  result,  the 
<*PP08ite  to  that  which  was  confidently  predicted  by  the  opponents  to  the  princi- 
PK  has  been  that  the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  strcng:th,  instead  of  be- 
ing diminiahed,  is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessors." 

I  read  Uiis  also  from  the  same  report : 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  Great 

«itain  has  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open  competitive  examinations 

»r  appointments  to  the  military  and  naval  schools,  to  the  Kast  India  service,  as 

'^^  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  principal  clerkships  in  tlie  war,  admiralty,  ordnance, 

*w  home  departments  of  the  Government     A  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 

■?d  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniar}'  endowment,  has  been 

pen  to  ail  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  including  the  universities  of  Eng- 

^  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  gradu- 

!*?  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and 

*^bu[g  in  obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  India  service,  the  pro- 

*^*f8  in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  their  laurels.     As  soon  as  it 

'Jbown  to  the  master  of  any  important  school  that  some  of  his  leading  pu- 

27j™''^*it  compete  in  these  examinations,  and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a 

^'^^er  depended  in  a  measure  on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  he  had 

^W  oootive  to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training. 

^Qoh  has  been  the  result  in  France  and  in  England.    We  are  not  without 

^*Dpl€«  at  home.    The  competitive  system  has  been  tried  m  repeated  in- 

^^"ioea  here  in  the  appointments  both  to  the  Military  and  the  Naval  Academy. 

j^eful  Representatives  in  Congress,  with  a  conscientious  sense  of  the  responsi- 

*lty  resting  upon  them,  have  given  their  patronage  to  the  result  of  general 

^^petition,  among  them  the  gentleman  who  so  ably  represented,  in  the  last 

^^Wgress,  the  district  in  which  I  live.    The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

"^WB^  again,  I  will  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  1 863 : 

The  principle  itself^  of  selection  by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  public  exam!- 
^lAtioQ  or  of  careful  and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators 
^eagnated  f<>r  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom,  and  not  law,  had  as- 
signed  the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates,  has  been  voluntarily 
•pplied  in  several  Congressional  districts.  Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been 
thus  lelected  and  appointed  has  ever  broken  down  fVom  want  of  vigor  of  body 
or  Biiiid,  or  failed  to  reach  aad  maintain  an  honorable  position  on  the  merit-roU 
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«f  tb«  Academy ;  and  to  this  carefVd  selection  by  those  who  felt  the 

ftf  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them  is  the  country  indebted  (or  its  most 

nent  and  useful  officer?. 

The  same  report  makes  some  observations  on  another  point: 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  examination  will  involve 
expense,  we  reply  tliat  any  expense  which  will  do  away  with  the  prejudices 
against  the  Academy,  which  the  present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much 
directly  and  indirectly  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time, 
exclude  incompetent  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well-trained 
officers  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred.  But  in  our  opinion 
there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and  educating  a  given  number  of 
cadets  on  this  plan  than  on  the  present  The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were 
i4>pointed  by  patronage  and  failed  to  graduate,  cost  the  Government,  directly 
and  indirectly,  each  year  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have 
excluded  them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination  and 
filling  their  places  by  befler  men ;  and  their  exclusion  by  substituting  bettw 
material  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to  the  Acaidemy,  facilitating  its 
discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its  instruction,  and  giving  to  the  Army  a 
larger  number  of  competent  officers. 

Even  under  tlie  despotic  government  of  Austria  the  competitive  system  haa 

been  adopted  for  the  higher  places,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Prussia  and 

Italy.    In  Austria  every  subject  can  claim  admission  into  the  military  sdiools 

on  payment  of  the  cost  of  his  instruction ;  and  all  the  appointments  to  the  staff 

are  on  the  competitive  system.     On  this  subject  I  read  from  the  work  upon 

Ifilitary  Education  and  Schools,  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  who  stands  in  the 

▼eiy  front  rank  of  the  great  educators,  and  who  gives  to  the  competitive  systeffl 

the  weight  of  a  name  which  alone  should  incline  us  strongly  in  its  favor : 

The  yearly  examinations,  the  manner  in  which  the  marks  of  the  monthly  ex* 
aminations  tell  on  the  final  one,  and  the  careful  classification  of  the  pupils  in 
the  order  of  merit,  reminded  us  of  the  system  of  the  Polytechnic  more  than  any 
other  school  we  have  seen.     ♦    ♦    »     • 

The  arrangements  for  the  general  staff-school  require  more  remark. 

In  our  report  upon  Austrian  schools  we  have  specially  noticed  this  school  as 
remarkable  for  its  thorough  and  open  competitive  character  from  first  to  last, 
and  its  very  sensible  plan  of  study.  Admission  to  it  is  by  competition,  open  to 
officers  of  all  arms.  The  pupils  are  not  unduly  overburdened  with  work ;  per- 
haps there  is  even  room  for  one  or  two  more  subjects  of  importance ;  but  what 
is  done  seems  to  be  done  thoroughly.  The  officers  are  carefully  ranked  on 
leaving  the  school,  according  as  the  abilities  they  have  displayed  may  be  con- 
aidered  a  criterion  of  their  fitness  for  employment  on  the  general  staff;  and  in 
this  order  they  enter  the  staff  corps.  *Ihe  consequence  is  that  every  officer 
knows  distinctly,  from  the  time  that  he  first  competes  for  admission  until  hia 
final  examination  on  leaving,  that  the  order  in  which  he  will  enter  the  staff 
depends  entirely  on  his  own  exertions  and  success  at  the  school.  It  seemed  t* 
ns  that  this  open  competition  produced  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  energy  in  the 
atudents  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  we  met  with  elsewliere. 

I  quote  from  the  same  work  in  regard  to  the  military  education  in  Sardinia: 

Admission  into  the  artillery  and  engineer  school  may  be  considered  the  re- 
ward of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Accademia  MUitare,  who,  after 
^lending  their  last  year  in  that  institution  in  the  study  of  the  higher  mathemat^ 
ics,  chemistry,  and  architectural  drawing,  are  transferred  for  the  completion  of 
their  education  to  the  school  of  the  artillery  and  engineers. 

The  staff-school,  the  formation  of  which  dates  from  1850,  is  chiefly  frequented 
by  officers  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  must  be  below  the  age  of  twenty* 
eight  years  upon  their  entrance.  It  is  carried  on  upon  the  competitive  final  ex- 
amination, the  ablest  entering  the  staff  corps  in  that  order. 

In  the  same  work  Mr.  Barnard  characterizes  the  Staff-School  at  Vienna: 

The  most  striking  featores  in  the  system  of  this  loboo],  both  at  the  entvanoe 
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ttd  4irrag:faoiit  the  course,  are,  that  it  is  distinctly  competitive,  that  it  admits 
mjyoQng  oflSoeoi,  and  that  while  tlie  work  is  coDsiderable,  the  subjects  for 
itadj  are  not  Dumeroua.  In  these  three  points  it  differs  considerably  from  the 
Profliin  staflf-scbool,  in  which  tiie  students  are  generally  older,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  oomp  etition  is  not  so  fully  carried  out.  In  the  Austrian  school  the  sta* 
deDtiare  pi  aoed,  on  entering,  in  the  order  which  their  entrance  examination 
b«  just  fixed.  They  are  examined  once  a  month  during  their  stay.  On  leav- 
Isg  the  school  their  respective  places  are  again  determined,  and  they  have  a 
cbom  for  appointments  in  the  staff  corps  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were 
pboed  on  leaving  the  sdiool     In  Belgium  the  competitive  system  is  fully  adopted. 

The  following  testimony  is  from  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  principle  of 

competitive  examination  for  admission  into  tlie  public  service,  read  before  Seo 

tkn  F.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of  tlie  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 

Yucement  of  Science,  at  Leeds,  September  27,  1858,  by  Edward  Chad  wick: 

Mr.  Canon  Mosely  attests  that  tlie  "  qualifications  of  the  whole "  body  of 
oompetitiTe  candidates  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  "  level  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country.**  It  is  stated  in  evidence  before  the  commissioners  for  in- 
^riog  into  the  means  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army,  that  this 
Vtt  most  decidedly  so  of  the  whole  body  of  competing  candidates  for  medical 
ippotntmenta  in  the  Kast  India  service.  Mr.  Canon  Mosely  concludes  his  report 
M  the  last  year*s  experience  in  the  following  terms :  "  With  reference  to  the 
f^D^  scope  and  tendency  of  competitive  examinations,  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted the  observation,  that  the  consciousness  which  success  in  such  examini^ 
60D8  brings  with  it  in  early  life  of  a  power  to  act  resolutely  on  a  determinate 
P**o,  «nd  to  achieve  a  difflcnlt  success,  contributes  more  than  the  consciousness 
•f  talent  to  the  formation  of  a  manly  and  honorable  character,  and  to  success  on 
•*>»teFer  career  a  man  may  enter." 

^e  report  of  the  last  Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Point,  from  which  I  have 

"^  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  printed  by  Congress ;  I  have  read  from  a 

Pamphlet  copy  of  it  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Education.    The  Board  was  oom- 

P**^  M  it  usually  is,  of  men  of  high  character  and  ability.     After  a  fhll  and 

"^008  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  they  unanimously  and  earnestly 

'•^'Wunend  the  adoption  of  the  competitive  system. 

JJthe  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  corps  at  this  maximum  [four  hun- 
™]  can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths  ambitions  to  serve  their 
^"""^^  in  the  Army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competitive  examination  in  the 
•'"f*!  States,  the  Visitors  believe  that  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus 
JjP^ted  will  go  through  the  whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability, 
Jj^'^'thip,  and  good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps  will  equal  that  now  reached 
V  the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

•^th  such  experience  of  other  nations,  with  such  examples  at  home,  I  sub- 

""^  Uiat  we  may  safely  in  this  republican  country  give  our  young  men  the  priv- 

^^  that  are  conceded  in  imperial  France  and  in  aristocratic  England ;  that 

*•  ttiay  safely  place  competition  against  patronage,  and  give  to  modest  merit 

•  chance  with  pretentions  imbecility.    I  would  go  somewhat  farther  in  the 

^|*'*I>etitive  system.    I  would  not  have  the  Army  or  the  Navy  officered  exdu- 

'^ely  by  the  graduates  of  the  national  Academies.    If  any  young  man,  at  his  own 

**P6nae^  and  by  bis  own  study  and  aptitude  for  the  profession,  has  fitted  him- 

*^fcr  «  eommand  in  either,  let  the  competition  be  open  to  him  equally  with 

^  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  public  expense,  and  let  the  epaulets  rest 

^  the  shoulders  that  are  most  worthy  to  wear  them.     But  I  do  not  propose  to 

^w  the  subject  to  this  extent  at  present.    I  shall  be  abundantly  content  if 

*•  Senate  will  adopt  the  competitive  system,  which  has  worked  so  well  in  other 

^Hintriee  and  so  well  here  as  &r  as  it  has  been  tried,  in  the  Military  Academy. 
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OPINIONS  OF  COL.  THAYER  AND  OTHERS. 

On  the  reeommendations  of  the  Board  of  Visitora  (u  to  the  conditioru  ^ 
admiman  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Col.  Sylvanus  Thatkr,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  1816  to  1831. 

"  The  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  at  West  Point,  for  1868, 
I  have  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  not  to  say  admiration.  The 
subject  of  the  admission  of  Cadets,  their  number,  age,  attainments,  and 
mode  of  appointment,  is  discussed  in  the  most  complete  and  able  manner, 
ne  laissanc  rien  a  desireVy  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  am  naturally  the  more 
pleased  from  finding  my  own  views  so  perfectly  reflected  in  many  import- 
ant particulars.  The  only  difference  I  notice  is  the  small  addition  to  my 
standard  of  attainment  fbr  admission.  I  not  only  agree  to  that,  but 
would  raise  the  standard  as  high  as  Congress  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
The  higher  the  standard,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  test  of  capacity. 
The  subject,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  is  not  a  new  one  with  me.^  More 
than  forty  years  ago  I  made  my  fii-st  effort  to  have  the  mode  of  appoint* 
ment  by  nomination,  done  away  with,  and  admission  by  open  competition 
adopted.  My  last  effort  before  the  late  one,  was  made  in  1858,  while  I 
was  in  command  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  during  the  absence  of  Gen. 
Totten.  At  the  same  time,  I  recommended  a  higher  standard  of  attain- 
ment, a  Board  of  Improvement,  and  some  of  the  other  changes  comprised 
in  my  "  Propositions,"  but  with  little  expectation,  however,  that  my  soli- 
tary voice  would  be  heeded.  After  long  despairing,  I  am  now  encouraged 
and  cheered.  Admission  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all,  may 
not  be  attained  as  soon  as  we  wish,  but  come  it  must  at  no  d  stant  day. 
Let  every  future  Board  of  Visitors  recall  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  your  excellent  Report ;  no  new  arguments  are  needed,  and  let  all  the 
publications  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  agitate  the  question 
unceasingly. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  the  "  Propositions, 
referred  to  in  Col.  Thayer*s  letter,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  1863,  with  "Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
United  States  Military  x\caderay."  So  far  as  the  Visitors  go,  their 
views,  and  those  of  Col.  Thayer,  are  almost  identical,  but  CoL 
Thayer's  communication  to  the  Secretary  includes  many  other  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  administration 
of  the  institution,  which  we  liope  will  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
and  embodied  in  the  Regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  Col.  Thayer,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  theoretical  course  at  West  Point  reduced  to 
two  years ;  and  Special  Courses,  or  Schools  of  Application  and  Practice 
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established  for  the  Engineer,  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  service, 
open  only  to  those  who  should  show  natural  aptitude,  and  the  proper 
amoant  of  acquired  knowledge,  whether  graduates  of  the  scientific 
course  of  West  Point,  or  any  State  scientific  or  classical  school,  in 
a  competitive  examination.  In  each  of  these  courses  or  schools,  there 
should  be  a  graduation,  and  promotion,  in  the  particular  service, 
according  to  merit  Our  whole  system  of  military  instruction 
should  terminate  in  a  staff  school,  open  only  to  those  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  knowledge  required  for  graduation  in  at  least  two  of  the 
above  special  courses,  should  have  had  at  least  three  years  actual 
experience  in  service.  While  members  of  the  StajQT  School,  these 
candidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  should,  if  called  for  by  the  State 
authorities,  assist  without  compensation,  in  conducting  Military 
Encampments  of  the  Officers  of  the  State  Militia,  like  those  held 
every  year  in  Switzerland,  and  corresponding  to  what  is  known  in 
this  country  to  Teacher's  Institutes.  The  graduates  of  the  Staff 
School,  should  constitute  the  Staff  Corps,  from  which  all  vacancies 
in  the  higher  offices  of  the  Regular  Army  should  be  filled,  and  all 
ftppointments  to  new  regiments  be  made. 

EiTRACT  from  a  letter  of  Gen.  II.  K.  Oliver. 

1  have  read  with  the  utmost  care,  the  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  year 
1863,  and  most  heartily  concur  in  the  views  therein  set  forth,  and  espe- 
cmUj  in  that  portion  of  it,  which  recommends  a  competitive  examination 
of  candidates  for  admission.  In  all  its  relations  it  is  right  In  fact  it 
stands  out  prominently  as  the  only  proper  mode  o{  admittance. 

tfy  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Academy,  having  attended  the  ex* 
UDinatioo  in  1846,  by  invitation,  and  again  in  1847,  as  Secretary  of  the 
fiotrd  of  Visitors   for  that  year,  enables  me  to  speak  with  reasonable 
suthority.    These  visits  afforded  me  opportunities,  which  I  improved  to 
the  utmost,  and  most  minutely,  to  become  intimately  well  informed  of  the 
effect  of  the  prevailing  method  of  selection,  and  of  its  practical  results 
upon  character  and  scholarship  after  admission,  as  well  as  to  know,  with 
what  degree  of  fidelity,  the  institution  was  answering  the  intent  of  its 
founding,  and  the  just  expectation  of  the  country  ;  and  I  was  then  satis- 
fied, and  subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that 
whatever  of  deficiency  prevailed,  was  traceable  to  the  method  of  admis* 
Bon.     Faithful  teachers  and  fiiithful  teaching  will  achieve  great  results, 
but  they  can  not  make  good,  incompetent  natural  endowments,  nor  infuse 
Tigor  and  life  into  sluggish  natures.    I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  will  feel  the  force  of  your  views,  and  comply  with  your  most  com* 
aendable  recommendations. 


$0  MIUTART  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  FOOIT. 

RxsoLunoN  adopted  by  the  American  Institate  of  Instniction  st 
the  Annnal  Meeting  in  Augost,  1863. 

Whbkeas,  the  security  and  honor  of  the  whole  country  require  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  the  right  sort  of  men  with  the  right  sort  ef 
knowledge  and  training ;  and  tohereaSy  the  military  and  naval  schools  es- 
tablished to  impart  this  knowledge  and  training  will  fail  in  theur  objects, 
unless  young  men  are  selected  as  students,  of  the  right  age,  with  suitable 
preparatory  knowledge,  with  vigor  of  body,  and  aptitude  of  mind,  for  the 
special  studies  of  such  schools;  and  tohereati^the  mode  of  determining  the 
qualifications  and  selecting  the  students,  may  be  made  to  test  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  elementary  education  given  in  the  several  States,  therefor 

Beiohed^  That  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
are  authorized  and  instructed  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  revise  the  terms  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  National  Military 
and  Naval  Schools,  so  as  to  invite  young  men  of  the  right  spirit,  and  with 
rigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  who 
aspire  to  serve  their  country  in  the  military  and  naval  senrice,  to  com- 
pete in  open  trial  before  intelligent  and  impartial  examiners  in  each  State, 
without  fear  or  favor,  without  reference  to  the  wealth,  or  poverty,  or  oc- 
cupation, or  political  opinions  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  such 
admission,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  order  of  admission  shall  be  according 
to  the  personal  merits  and  fitness  cf  the  candidate.*' 

Extract  firom  letter  of  Prof  Monroe,  St  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  T. 

I  rejoice  that  some  one  has  taken  hold  of  this  subject  at  last.  It  needs  only 
to  be  understood  to  be  adopted ;  for  I  can  not  see  from  what  quarter  any  oppo 
sition  to  it  can  arise.  You  rightly  observe  that  "  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  several  States"  are  interested  in  this  mode  of  appointment.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  many  of  the  Continental  States  admit  to  th^ir  military  schools  the 
most  competent  young  men  who  present  themselves,  and  the  method  is  found 
to  be  as  economical  as  i^  is  equitable.  Long  years  of  unnnowing  is  saved  to 
the  Government;  for  the  subjects  who  present  themselves  are,  of  course,  the 
most  capable.  For  several  years  I  was  a  witness  of  the  beneficial  effects  pro- 
duced on  youth  in  France  by  the  stimulation  of  their  energies  in  order  to  under- 
go an  examination  for  admission  into  the  military  or  naval  schools.  Our  present 
mode  of  appointment  appears  to  be  an  anomaly ;  for  while  monarchies  find  it 
expedient  to  adopt  a  less  exclusive  mode  of  sustaining  their  military  organiza- 
tions, we  still  cling  to  one  founded  on  patronage  and  prerogative.  Many  of  our 
young  men  in  different  colleges  and  educational  institutions  have  a  taste  and 
vocation  to  the  military  profession,  and  have  an  equal  right  to  compete  for  a 
place  in  the  only  fields  where  such  a  taste  can  be  gratified — viz.,  in  the  army 
and  navy.  These  careers  should  then  be  open  to  them.  There  is  danger  and 
want  of  policy  in  suppressing  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  jwung  men  in  a 
nation  which  is,  say  what  we  can,  passionately  fond  of  military  glory. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  for  1864. 

The  main  features  of  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  for  1363  we  most  oordiallj 
approve,  especially  its  recommendations  of  competitive  examination,  and  raising 
the  age  and  qualifications  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  only  student  who 
obtained  his  appointment  through  competitive  examination  (introduced  into  his 
district  by  the  member  of  Congress  upon  whose  recommendation  he  was  m^ 
pointed  from  the  common  schools  *  of  New  York)  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class  this  year. 

*  TIm  raeeeMftil  eandNlato,  out  of  twanty  eompaiKon,  wm  a  oMmlMr  of  th*  Fnm  Atad— y  of 
bt  dty  ofNcw  York,  and  ttood  io  tdMlanhip  alwal  Um  nUdl*  of  hit  tkm. 
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Arm  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  before  a  plan  for  its  oi^nization  had  been  definitely  de- 
termined upon,  the  friends  of  the  institution  authorized  a  committee, 
composed  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Wainwbioht, 
Hod.  Albert  Gallatin  and  John  Dblafield,  Esq.,  members  of  the 
Cooncil  of  the  Unifersity,  to  call  in  its  behalf  a  convention  of  lite- 
ivy  and  scientific  gentlemen  for  conference  on  the  general  interests 
of  letters  and  liberal  education. 

The  convention  was  called  accordingly,  and  met,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1830,  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber  of  the  city  of  New 
YorL  It  was  quite  numerously  attended,  and  included  many  thai 
▼ere  tben  or  have  since  become  prominent  among  the  literary  men 
oftheeoantry.  Pres.  Joshua  Bates,  of  Middlebury  College,  V.t, 
WIS  called  to  the  chair,  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  and  Walter 
BowHx,  Mayor  of  the  city,  were  appointed  Vice-Presidents,  John 
DiunxLo  was  appointed  Secretary,  and  Rev.  W.  C,  Woodbridob, 
^  Hartford,  Assistant  Secretary.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J..  M.  Matthews,  a^ 
terwarda  Chancellor  of  the  University,  stated  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing to  be  to  obtun  the  assistance  of  those  present  in  devising  and 
outnring  a  system  of  college  government  and  instruction  adapted  to 
tiie  state  and  wants  of  the  country  and  that  should  enable  the  IJni* 
▼eTsitjr  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  maintain  an  honorable  competi- 
tiofi  with  the  universities  of  Europe.  The  sessions  of  the  conven- 
"^D,  which  were  continued  through  four  days,  were  occupied  with 
^dreiaes  and  discussions  upon  topics  intimately  connected  with 
^8  object,  and  the  published  Journal  of  its  proceedings  *  gives  a 
^i  report  of  the  views  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  there  expressed. 

1^.  GiOBOB  BAKCROrr,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  upon  **A  Flan  for  Ihe  Ufd' 
^^^  of  New  Torky 
IW  J.  Bates,  upon  "  The  Appointment  of  Professors.^ 
^.  Goolbt,  upon  **  The  Universities  of  Cambridge^  Oxford  and  DuNinJ^ 
Ifr.  E  B.  Dwioht,  of  New  Haven,  upon  "  The  Education  of  Classical  ToaOmrsJ* 
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Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  upon  "^  Plan  for  the  UniversHy,  wUh  an  Aeemmt 
nf  the  College  of  GenevaJ'* 

Bev.^.  H.  Gallaudet,  of  Hartford,  upon  "Adwmcement  and  Classificaium  of 
ShidentSy^^  and  upon  "  ThepossibilUy  of  a  Liberal  Education  wUhoui  the  Study  of 
the  Classics:' 

Mr.  F.  Hasler,  of  New  York,  upon  "College  and  University  Liscipliney 

Prof.  Keatiko,  of  Philadelphia,  upon  "  The  Appointment  of  ProfBssorSj"  and 
upon  "  The  Advancement  and  Classification  of  Students^ 

Dr.  Francis  Libber,  of  Boston,  upon  "  The  .Organization,  Courses  of  Study, 
and  Discipline  of  the  German  Universities,''^  upon  "  Tfie  Advancement  and  Classi- 
fication of  Students,^^  upon  "  College  Degrees^^^  and  upon  "  The  possibility  of  a 
JAberal  Education  without  ihe  Study  of  the  Classics" 

Lieut  D.  IL  Mahan,  of  West  Point,  upon  "  The  Defects  of  the  present  System 
of  Education," 

Lieut.  0.  M.  Mitchell,  of  West  Point,  upon  "  TJie  Plan  of  the  ^Assodaie  So- 
ciety of  West  Point:  " 

Prof  G.  A.  Perdicari,  of  Washington  College,  Hartford,  Ct.,  upon  "  The 
Teaching  and  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language"        ^ 

Prof.  J.  A,  PiZARRO,  St.  Mary's  College,  Bait.,  upon  "  The  History  of  Eduea- 
turn  in  Spain," 

Prof  E.  Robinson,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  Report  upon  "  The  Study  and  Promm- 
cuUion  of  the  Greek  Language"  * 

Prof  B.  SiLLiMAN,  of  Yale  College,  upon  "  The  Organization  of  Tale  College,^ 
upon  "  Sectional  Feeling  in  that  Institution^"  and  upon  "  CoUege  Discipline,^ 

Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  of  Boston,  upon  "  The  Organization  of  Harvard  College, 

Prof  H.  Vethake,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  upon  "  The  existing  Mefhod  of  OoUegi' 

m 

ate  Education  in  the  United  States." 
Rev.  J.  M.  Wain  WRIGHT,  of  New  York,  upon  "  CoUege  Discipline." 
Dr.  J.  L.  WoLr,  of  Hamburg,  upon  **  The  Organization  of  a  University,^ 
Rev.  W.  C.  WoODBRiDQE,  of  Hartford,  upon  *'  The  Gradation  of'  Students  hy 

Age  and  Advancement,"  upon  "Fellenberg  and  his  System  of  Classification^''*  and 

upon  ^^ Parental  Discipline  in  Colleges." 

Mr.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY,  of  New  York,  upon  **  Ihe  Colleges  of  France," 

Papers  were  read  upon  '*  The  proper  mode  of  conducting  instf^io- 
tion  in  Universities,"  and  upon  a  "Plan  of  a  University  to  be 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes,"  and  an  address  was  de* 
livcred  by  Col.  S.  L.  Knapp,  of  Boston,  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
^^Naiional  Universityy 

Remarks  were  also  made  upon  "  The  Classification  of  Students," 
"  Class  Emulation,"  and  the  question  of  "  Open  Classes,"  by  Mr.  P. 
Hasler,  Col.  S.  L.  Enapp,  Pres.  James  Marsh,  of  Vermont  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  J.  Sparks,  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  of  Brooklyn,  Prof.  Adrian, 
of  the  University  of  Penn.,  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  Pres.  J.  P.  Cush* 
ing,  of  Hampden  Sydney  College,  Va.,  and  Pres.  Bates — upon 
"  Discipline  in  Colleges,"  by  Mr.  F.  Hasler,  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Yates, 
of  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  Pres.  Bates,  Prof. 
Adrian,  Prof.  Dewey,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Prof.  Silliman,  PrefiT 
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Manh,  Re?.  Dr.  Emory,  of  New  York,  Mr.  J.  Sparks,  Rev.  Dr.  B. 
E  Rice,  of  Virginia,  and  Prof.  Patton,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. — upon 
"The  importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Classics  in  a  Liberal  Educa- 
tion,** by  Pres.  Marsh,  Prof.  Patton,  and  Pros.  R.  S.  Mason,  of  Ge- 
WTi  College,  N.  Y. — upon  "  The  relative  value  of  diplomas  in  this 
countiy  and  Europe,**  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks — and  in  relation  to  the 
"Greek  Language,**  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

The  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  "  National  Literary  and  Sci- 
entific Society  *'  was  also  introduced  and  referred  to  a  committee 
composed  of  the  Hon.  E.  P.  Livingston,  Hon.  A.  Gallatin,  Prof.  Silli- 
man,  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  and  Dr.  S.  11.  Cox,  who  reported  favora- 
bly and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven  to 
prepare  and  report  a  plan  accordingly.  Dr.  J.  M.  Matthews,  Hon. 
A.  Gallatin,  Mr.  J.  Sparks,  Dr.  F.  Licber,  Pres.  Marsh,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Dwight  and  Mr.  J.  Delafield  were  appointed  such  committee. 
Committees  were  also  appointed  to  report  upon  "  University  and 
College  Discipline,**  "Professorships  of  Legislation  and  Jurispru- 
<lence,"  and  other  educational  topics,  and  arrangements  were  mode 
for  holding  another  convention  in  New  York,  in  1831. 

"Ric  Second  Meeting  of  the  convention  was  opened  Nov.  1, 

•1881,  inthe  City  Hall  at  New  York.     The  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams  was 

«l»<»en  President,  the  Hon.  A.  Gallatin  and  Hon.  E.  P.  Livingston, 

Vice-Presidents,  J.  Delafield,  Esq.,  Secretary,  and  Prof  B.  F.  Joslin, 

of  Union  College,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  formation  of  a  "  National 
Dociety"  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  upon  the  limitation  of  the  num- 
wr  of  its  members,  upon  its  title,  <kc.,*  and  after  the  adoption  of 
^e  following  constitution,  it  was  decided  to  originate  the  Society 
^7  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  who  should  have 
power  to-  elect  eighty-five  other  persons,  and  that  these,  or  so  many 
of  tbem  as  should 'assemble  at  the  call  of  the  committee,  should 
^<^tute  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society. 

I  The  Society  shall  be  denominated  The  Natonal  Society  of  Scionco,  Litora- 
*»w»^dArta. 

II  The  number  of  members  residing  within  the  United  States  shall  not  ox- 
CBed  two  hundred;  and  the  number  of  foreign  members  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
•other  psrts  of  America,  and  twenty  in  other  foreign  countries. 

HI.  The  members  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  the  following 

*  A  pba  wu  rabmitttfd  by  Lieut.  R.  Park,  of  VITest  Point,  in  behalf  of  the  Amtrican  Agfcia- 
^ftr  lk$  Pr^wuUmi  tf  Seunte^  lAiaratvrt,  «nd  the  Jirit,  which  was  deemed  too  extensive 
tttfaftooqaeetiooable  pncticability  to  be  adopted.  This  Association  had  been  but  recently 
'Waed,  and  embraead  at  that  time  nine,  or  more,  "Associate  Societies,**  of  which  the  earliest  had 
^  IbffMed  at  Wart  Point  in  May,  1899.  Others  were  loeated  at  Schenectady,  Utiea,  Roebailer, 
JVtv  Tork  eity»  OzfM,  O ,  NashTiUe  and  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  and  Jewett  City,  Conn.    Their  exist- 

DffMb 
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arrangement,  viz. : — First,  the  Mathematical  and  Pbysical  Scieneee — SecoDd,  te 
Moral  and  InteUectual  Sciences — Third,  Literature^Fourth,  the  Fine  Arta. 

lY.  The  funds  shall  be  raised  by  donations,  subscriptions,  and  such  iibbom 
ments  as  the  Society  shaU,  from  time  to  time,  agree  upon. 

V.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  four  Yice-PresidentH,  on« 
from  each  of  the  four  classes,  a  Treasurer,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  an  Aa- 
nstant  Recording  Secretary,  and  two  Corresponding  Secretaries,  one  for  dome^ 
tic  and  the  other  for  foreign  correspondence. 

YL  The  Society  shall  be  governed  by  such  regulations  and  by-laws  aa  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  at  any  annual  meeting. 

YII.  The  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
by  a  miyority  of  two-thirds  of  tho  members  present ;  provided,  however,  that  no 
alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  Constitution,  unless  such  alteration  shall  hav« 
been  proposed  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting. 

The  following  were  appointed  the  committee  of  fifteen : — ^Hon.  J. 
Q.  Adams,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Fisk,  Prof.  H.  Vkthaks,  Rev.  Dr.  Macau* 
LKY,  Prof.  A.  Albxandbr,  Mr.  H.  E.  Dwiobt,  Pro!  B.  F.  Josuir, 
Hon.  E.  P.  Livingston,  Hon.  Chancellor  Walwobth,  Hon.  Albbbt 
Oallatin,  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwrioht,  Rev.  Dr.  Matthews,  John  Dxl- 
AFisLD,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Milnor  and  Mr.  Halsst. 

Mr.  H.  E.  D WIGHT  reported  upon  the  subject  of  the  establishment 
of  colleges  in  Greece  under  American  patronage,  introduced  by  i 
letter  from  Rev.  J.  King  on  a  proposed  institution  at  Athens. 

Rev.  W.  C.  WooDBRiDGE  read  a  report  upon  the  propriety  of 
studying  the  Bible  as  a  classic ;  a  committee  was  appoint^  to  pre-^ 
pare  a  plan  for  a  course  of  Biblical  instruction  in  academies  and 
colleges,  composed  of  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Maclat,  Prof. 
Vkthake,  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridge  and  Prof  T.  D.  Woolsby. 

Dr.  F.  Libber  also  reported  upon  "  Professorships  of  History.** 

Pres.  Fisk,  Prof.  Vethake  and  Prof.  Woolsey  were  appointed 
to  correspond  upon  the  subject  of  Greek  pronunciation. 

Mr.  Lleras,  of  Colombia,  read  a  communication  upon  the  state 
of  education  in  that  republic  and  in  Venezuela,  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox, 
Mr.  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  Prof.  Woolsey  were  appointed  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  States  of  South  America. 

An  essay  was  also  read  upon  "Jacotot*s  System  of  Instruction." 

The  appointment  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  convention 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  arrangements,  and  the  convention 
thereupon  adjourned. 

Thus  was  initiated  the  "  National  Society  of  Science,  Litemtnrs 
and  Arts,"  and  here  for  some  reasons  unexplained,  the  movement 
seems  to  have  ended.  Years  went  by  and  it  was  left  for  other  men, 
in  other  times,  to  establish  more  successfully  the  national  institu- 
tions of  science  and  art  which  now  exist.  The  proceedings  of  the 
second  convention  are  briefly  given  in  the  "Annals  of  Education** 
for  1831,  but  no  record  has  been  met  with  of  any  subsequent  action^ 
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IIL  Navioatjon  Schools. 

Tn  class  of  schools  of  which  we  commenced  a  description  in  our  last 
namber,  which  for  the  sake  of  presenting  the  subject  entire,  we  repeat  in 
this,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  special  scientific  and  practical  instnM- 
tion  in  navigation  and  seamanship  of  masters  and  mates  in  the  merchaol 
service,  but  is  calculated  indirectly  and  largely  to  increase  the  eflSciencgr 
tnd  safety  of  the  military  marine  in  the  time  of  war.  For  both  purposes 
the  English  gOTernment  is  engaged  in  directing  and  aiding  a  system  of  in- 
struction, which  in  its  organization,  management  and  methods  is  well  wor- 
thy of  the  study  of  our  naval  authorities,  and  of  the  navigation  interests  of 
the  mercantile  community. 

In  1853  the  English  Government  constituted  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  to  extend  a  system  of  encouragement  to  local  institutions  of  Prac- 
tical Science,  similar  to  that  commenced  a  few  years  before  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Art,  the  two  Departments  being  united  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  united  Department  being  administered  at  first  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1856,  by  the  Education  Department  To  this 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  was  assigned  in  1853  the  general  manage- 
ment of  a  class  of  schools  which  had  been  instituted  or  aided  by  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
navigation  interests  of  the  country.  Instruction  in  navigation  was  given  in 
the  seaports  by  private  teachers,  without  system,  and  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  art  before 
being  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  command,  involving  the  lives 
and  property  of  others.  To  introduce  system,  to  give  permanent  employ- 
ment to  a  larger  number  of  well-qualified  teachers  of  navigation,  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  attainments  and  character  of  British  masters,  mates  and 
seamen,  and  indirectly  but  largely  mcrcase  the  supply  for  the  Royal  Navy 
in  time  of  war,  the  Government  had  determined  to  encourage  local  eflfort 
in  establishing  Nautical  Schools.  With  this  view  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  established  two  schools  prior  to  1853,  one  in 
London,  and  the  other  in  Liverpool ;  and  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  the  Admiralty,  by  which  it  was  believed  five  or  six  pupil-teachers, 
who  had  completed  their  term  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Naval  School  at 
Greenwich,  would  be  able  to  attend  the  scientific  courses  in  the  Metrop<^ 
itan  Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  and  be  instructed  in  those  sciences  which 
woald  better  fit  them  to  become  masters  of  schools  of  navigation  in  th# 
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seaport  towns.  In  1854,  the  Trinity  House*  of  Hull  reorganized  its  old 
school  of  navigation,  after  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Naval  Scaool  at  Green- 
Vich,  with  two  divisions,  the  lower  for  a  class  of  boys  who  need  elementary 
instruction,  and  the  upper,  for  boys  in  the  technical  studies  of  a  seafaring 
life.  With  the  latter,  was  opened  an  evening  school  for  adult  seamen. 
Similar  schools,  with  a  junior  or  lower  division  to  revise  and  complete  the 
general  and  preparatory  studies,  and  a  senior  or  upper  school  for  special 
scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  navigation  and  seamanship,  were 
established  at  Yarmouth,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Waticrford,  and  other  ports,  fifteen  in  all  up  to  1862,  giving  instruction  to 
over  3,000  persons,  and  all  of  them  enlisting  local  co-operation  and  indi- 
vidual payment  with  governmental  aid.  As  an  example  of  this  class  of 
schools  we  cite  a  brief  description  of  one  of  the  earliest  established,  from 
a  Report  of  the  Inspector,  Edward  Hughes,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  Schools. 

London  Navigation  School. 

77ie  London  Navigation  School  is  held  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Sailors*  Home 
InBtitution,  Bituatcd  in  Well  Street,  London  Dock,  and  consists  of  two  separate 
apartments,  occupied  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  sections. 

The  upper  section  is  for  the  instruction  of  masters  and  mates  of  the  merchaot 
service  In  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 

Seitaut  Observing.  Chart  Drawing.  Geometry.  Algebra.  Trigonometry. 
The  Sailings.  Use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  Mathematical  Tables.  PrlDci- 
ple  and  Construction  of  Chronometers.  Methods  of  determining  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude.  Nautical  Surveying.  Compasses  and  Magnetism  of  Ships. 
Theory  of  Winds,  Tides,  and  Currents.  Methods  of  taking  and  recording 
Meteorological  Obi^ervations.  Principle  and  Construction  of  the  Steam  Engine 
as  applied  to  the  Paddle  Wheel  and  Screw  Propeller. 

The  Lower  section  is  for  the  education  of  seamen  and  apprentices.  The 
course  embraces  the  following  subjects: — 

Reading.  Writing.  Dictation  and  Letter  Writing.  Arithmetic.  Geogra- 
phy.    The  Sailings.     Sextant  Observing.     Method  of  Keeping  Ships*  Books. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  2  to  4  p.  m.,  and  6  to  9  p.  m. 
on  the  first  five  days  of  the  working  week,  and  from  9  to  1 2  a.  ra.  on  Saturdays. 

The  fees  are  six  shillings  per  week  for  masters  and  mates,  sixpence  for  sea- 
men, and  apprentices  are  admitted  free. 

The  instruction  of  both  sections  is  conducted  by  teachers  who  have  been  edu- 
cated and  trained  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  and  who  hold  certificates 
of  competency  for  teaching  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  from  Mr.  Rid- 
dle, the  Head  Master  of  the  Nautical  School. 

As  regards  the  students  who  at  present  attend  the  school,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  masters  and  mates  taught  in  the  senior  section  come  for  the  express  purpose 
of  learning  to  solve  certain  problems  in  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy, 
required  for  passing  the  examination  of  the  Local  Marine  Board,  and  they  are 
unwilling  to  devote  any  portion  of  their  time  to  the  other  subjects  that  enter 
into  the  course  of  instruction.  These,  though  essential  to  the  education  of  every 
master  mariner,  are  unfortunately  not  at  present  required  of  a  candidate  to  pass 
an  examination  which  proclaims  him  competent  to  take  command  of  a  vessel. 

The  lower  section  is  composed  of  seamen  and  apprentices,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  employed  during  the  day  at  their  ships  in  the  docks,  and  have  acquired 

*  The  Trinity  Board  of  Ilnll  wan  efltablished  in  1537.  in  imitation  of  Trinity  Iloase,  London, 
Sncorponted  by  Uenry  VIII  in  1515,  (but  existing  long  before.)  for  the  promotion  of  comm«r(« 
and  navigation,  licensing  pilots,  erecting  beacons  and  lighthousen,  &,e  Both  were  probably  In 
imitation  of  Cbarlea  V  who  established  at  Setiilejn  8i>ain,at  the  Casn  de  Contrntadomy  loctorat 
Sd  DSTicatkiii,  and  aa  <nainiiMiHnn  of  pcnona  to  act  as  pilots  and  maiinon 
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the  radiments  of  an  English  education  before  entering  the  school.  They  attead 
daring  their  short  stay  in  port  from  6  to  9  in  the  cveningSf  and  their  chief  objeet 
leems  to  he  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  sailings  and  the  methods  of  keeping 
the  books  of  a  ship. 

Both  sections  are  taught  the  use  of  nautical  instruments,  and  for  this  important 
pirrpose  the  Board  of  Trade  has  granted  a  liberal  supply  of  requisites  to  carry 
out  to  efficient  system  of  instruction^  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  appeuded  to  this 
Report. 

Those  students  who  are  sufficiently  educated  are  accustomed  to  work  out  their 
oira  obseirations.  None  of  them  haye  been  allowed  to  leave  the  school  without 
receiriDg  as  great  an  amount  as  was  possible  of  general  information,  in  addition 
to  the  special  instruction  in  the  subjects  for  which  they  attended.  Lectures 
hare  been  delivered  in  the  evenings  upon  the  Steam  E.'igine,  Electricity,  and 
Maguetism,  with  other  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy;  and  the  Physical  Geog- 
nipbj  of  the  Ocean  has  received  particular  attention. 

The  following  statistics  are  given  in  the  Report  of  Capt  Ryder,  of  the 

Royal  Nt?y,  in  1858. 

The  officers  of  the  committee  of  management  are : — 
Chairman,  Admiral  Sir  U.  Hope. 
Secretary,  Captain  George  Pierce,  R.  N. 
Head-Master,  John  Bowing,  1  certificate. 
The  total  number  receiving  instruction  in  navigation  in  or  through  the  agency 
of  the  school  during  1858  has  been  149,  showing  a  total  increase  of  25  since  last 
year.   Tbetoul  fees  have  been  46/.  15«.  Gd, 

The  entire  number  of  adults  and  boys  who  have  at  any  time  paid  fees  during 
the  year  are,  masters,  8 ;  chief  mates,  17 ;  only  mates,  2 ;  second  mates,  87 ; 
'^*'BeD,62;  apprentices,  28;  total  number  of  students,  149. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  fees  paid  by  adults  and  boys  per  week: — In  the 
J*y  classes — Masters  studying  for  extra  certificates,  6«. ;  chief  mates  studying 
ror  master,  6«. ;  only  mates  studying  for  chief  mates,  6<. ;  second  mates  study- 
"i|[  for  chief  mates,  6«. ;  seamen  studying  for  only  mates,  6s. ;  for  second  mateSi 
^'- ;  apprentices  studying  navigation,  6«. ;  those  not  studying  navigation,  It, ; 
•ttnien  not  stuc^ing  navigation,  1«. ;  boys  learning  navigation,  6d. ;  boys  not 
**n>ing  navigation,  6d.  In  the  evening  classes — Adults  learning  navigation, 
^•;  not  learning  navigation,  1«. ;  boys  learning  navigation,  3«. ;  not  learning 
■•ligation,  6dL 
m  average  attendance  at  the  classes  has  been : — 

Day  classes,        .        .        .        morning,  7 ;  afternoon,  6. 

Evening  classes, 6. 

Grand  total  of  fees,  46/.  15«.  ed. 

The  amount  of  aid  afforded  to  the  school  by  the  Department  has  been  4S/. 
1^  id.,  which  sum  includes  the  payments  for  the  master's  certificate  and  other 
tOowances,  the  payments  to  pupil-teacher,  the  cost  of  medals,  &c. 

School  Ships, 
There  is  another  class  of  nautical  schools  for  destitute  and  endangered 
boys,  which  are  aided  by  the  goyemment  through  the  Ragged  School  So- 
ciety, and  are  kept  on  board  of  ships,  the  practical  seamanship  of  which 
might  advantageously  be  incorporated  into  the  navigation  schools.  The 
expense  of  these  ships  per  day  is  thus  given  by  Capt  Ryder,  in  his  Report 
oo  Navigation  Schools  in  1858. 

I  have  collected  some  statistics  showing  the  expense  of  school  ships.  The 
Akbar,  a  frigate  at  Liverpool,  is  a  reformatory,  and  has  about  a  100  boys.  The 
Venus,  Blao  a  frigate,  is  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Society,  and  anchored  near 
Woolwich ;  she  is  a  school  ship  k>r  destitute  lads,  and  has  about  140  boys.  In 
the  Akbar,  supported  partly  by  local  contributions  and  partly  by  the  Oovero^ 
Bent  grant  of  one  shilling  a  day  for  each  boy,  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
Btnt  is  probably  reduced  to  as  low  a  ecvXe  as  pcttnble.    The  Marine  Society  is  a 
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corporation  which  can  afford  to  be  more  liberal  in  its  arrangements.  The  Akbar 
waa  fitted  out  at  an  expense  of  1,800/.  but  about  1,000/.  Is  considered  to  b% 
tufficient  for  a  fit  out,  if  the  hull  is  in  good  repair.  The  Marine  Society^s  sbipt 
are  always  fitted  out  by  the  Admiralty  without  charge.  The  Akbar  costs  about 
S60/.  a  year  lor  repairs,  kc. 

Estimate  of  Annual  Expense  per  Boy,  deduced  from  BeporL 

Akbar.  Yenua. 


£    t. 

£     «. 

Food, 

•        •        •        • 

£10  0 

• 

£18  10 

Clothes, 

•        •        • 

4  0    , 

t 

6    0 

Managemc 

(nt,  &c. 

.    10  0 

• 

.  10  10 

24  0  80  0 


Outline  of  Aims  and  Management  of  Navigation  Schools. 

In  1858,  Captain  Alfred  P.  Ryder,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  was  appointed  to 
inspect  the  Navigation  Schools  connected  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  report  on  their  condition  and  future  management  The 
statements  and  suggestions  of  this  report  harmonize  so  fully  with  the  con- 
clusions which  we  have  reached  respecting  the  need  and  mo^e  of  estab- 
lishing and  managing  this  class  of  schools  in  our  own  country,  that  we 
can  not  better  express  our  own  views  than  by  making  liberal  extracts. 

The  Government  is  very  anxious  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  Commercial  Marine 
for  the  following  reasons : — 

(a.)  Because  the  Commercial  Marine  supplies  even  in  time  of  peace  a  consid- 
erable number  of  men  to  the  Royal  Navy,  and  because  in  time  of  war  we  should 
have  to  rely  upon  it  almost  entirely  to  enable  us  to  man  our  ships  when  our 
reserves  were  exhausted,  which  would  soon  be  the  case  in  a  naval  war. 

(6.)  Because  on  the  efficiency  of  our  commercial  marine  depends  to  a  great 
extent  our  position  as  a  commercial  country,  and  on  our  position  as  the  greatest 
eommercial  country  rests  our  supremacy  among  European  nations. 

(c.)  Because  to  the  commercial  marine  is  entrusted  every  year  an  immense 
amount  of  valuable  property.  Want  of  skill,  intelligence,  and  readiness  of 
resource  largely  increases  the  yearly  loss  of  this  property. 

(d.)  Because  to  the  commercial  marine  every  year  are  entrusted  the  lives  of  a 
Urge  and  increasing  number  of  Her  Majesty^s  subjects.  Want  of  skill,  intelli- 
gence, and  readiness  of  resource  largely  increase  the  yearly  loss  of  Hfe  at  sea. 

(e.)  Because  the  commercial  manne  consists  of  more  than  200,000  persons, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  important  portion  of  the  nation,  considering  it  numerically. 

(/.)  Because  the  commercial  marine  represents  Englaiid,  its  religion,  laws, 
customs,  and  habits,  in  every  foreign  country,  and  it  is  desirable  that  our  repre- 
sentatives should  cease  to  exhibit  (as  is  now  frequently  the  case,)  the  worst  side 
of  the  national  character.  Large  numbers  of  the  sailors  in  our  commercial 
marine  are  at  present  neither  good  men  nor  good  sailors,  but  are  disorderly, 
addicted  to  drink,  inefficient  at  sea  and  all  but  useless  in  harbor.  Many  of  them 
who  reach  the  rank  of  mate  and  master  compare  disadvantagcously  in  general 
knowledge  with  the  mates  and  masters  of  foreign  vessels.  There  are  of  coarse 
numerous  brilliant  exceptions.  They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  service  of 
the  large  ship-owners.  In  knowledge  of  seamanship  English  masters  and  mates 
need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Government,  anxious  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  Commercial  Marine,  has 
endeavored  to  purify  the  stream  at  its  source,  by  the  creation  or  support  of 
Navigation  Schools,  in  order  that  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  introduction  of  well 
educated  lads,  its  character  may  be  elevated  and  improved.  The  Navigation 
Bchools  referred  to  are  supported  by  fees,  by  local  subscriptions,  and  by  aid 
from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.    Their  object  is  to  offer  instruction  in 
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the  Kientific  branches  of  an  Education  specially  adapted  to  the  Nautical  Pro* 
fBHioa. 

In  commeocing  an  investigation  into  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Navigition  fchools,  it  is  eTidenUy  advisable  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vacaii* 
cies  ihat  occur  annually  in  the  commercial  marine ;  these  vacancies  are  occtf 
■ooed  by  death,  desertion,  and  change  of  profession.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  these  vacancies  should  all  be  filled  by  well  educated  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  Udi,  for  in  time  of  war  we  could  only  recruit  from  the  Commercial  MariM 
those  sailors  who  are  British  subjects.* 

Capt  Kyder  estimates  the  number  of  lads  required  to  supply  the  annual 
Yicancies  by  death  in  the  British  Commercial  Marine  at  over  6,000,  and 
by  desertion  and  change  of  profession,  by  at  least  1,000  more,  or  a  total  of 
o?er  6,000;  and  that  schools  for  seamen  and  officers  should  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  annual  supply  of  at  least  that  number,  and  so  accommodate  18,000 
students.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Seamen, 
there  were  bound  and  registered  at  the  several  ports  of  the  United  King- 
^  in  the  year  1^6,  7,410  apprentices.  The  176,887  men  (not  indu- 
^g  masters,)  employed  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  were  classified 
is  follows:  21,204  mates,  13,232  petty  officers,  83,682  seamen,  23,974 
ippnotices  and  boys,  12,640  other  persons,  1,612  engineers,  4,896  firemen. 
Of  this  number  14,375  were  foreigners,  and  7,712  lascars.  During  the 
7^  1856,  examinations  were  passed  for  extra  masters,  22 ;  for  ordinary 
"»«ters,  1,223;  for  first  mates,  689;  for  only  mates,  12,223;  for  second 
mates,  940— a  total  of  4,097.  Capt  Ryder  calculates  that  the  total  num- 
^  required  every  year  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  and  meet  the  demands  of 
iQ  expanding  commerce  as  follows : 

Of  those  who  leave  the  service, 6,690 

Of  those  who  are  drowned, 1,300 

Of  those  who  die  of  disease, 2,660 

The  average  annual  increase  by  expansion  of  commerce,     3,365 

Total  supply  required,  .        .        .        .         14,015 

Capt  Ryder  remarks  that  the  system  of  nautical  education  should  be 
Itroad  enough  and  attractive  enough  to  bring  in  all  the  boys  of  all  classes 
irho  wish  to  go  to  sea,  or  may  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
national  and  commercial  marine.  The  education  given  should  make  ath- 
letic, intelligent,  handy  seamen,  and  impart  such  an  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  navigation  and  seamanship  as  will  qualify  a  due  proportion 
lor  a  lower  grade  of  officers. 

The  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  would  apparently  be  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  number  of  schools,  so  as  to  offer  scientific  instruction  on  the  lowest 
terms  to  a  sufficient  number  of  boys,  to  supply  the  demand  for  educated  young 
men  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  masters  and  mates.  Their  knowledge 
of  seamanship  must  of  course  be  gained  before  the  mast. 

A  commercial  navy,  fed  by  a  supply  of  ladtt  that  had  for  three  years  attended 

*  Aeeordmg  f  the  Eegistrar  GeoerRi^n  Report  for  18C8«  there  were  13.200  Foreigners  Mnriiurha 
ttit  Mcfcauti]e  Blarine  in  1854,  natives  of  the  following  countries  :—Amerioanii,  (U.  S.,)  3,m8; 
Anttriani).  532;  Belgians,  196,  Dunes,  428;  Gemuuis,  319:  Greeks,  76:  Hollnnders,  l,(*8)i 
ItaiisQs.  110;  NorwegiMis,  670;  Portuguese,  664;  RussiaRs,  44;  Prussians,  663;  Spaniards, 
188]  SwedM,  1,1612:  Fruich,  479  i  Variooa,  Tis.,  South  Americanfl,  ChineM,  kc^  fcc.,  a,4W; 

Mj,i8,aoo. 
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the  classes  at  a  NaTigation  school  would  challenge  comparison  for  general 
knowledge  and  information  with  any  profession  in  England,  and  would  aoon 
oease  to  be  the  last  resort  of  those  idle,  ti'oublesome  fellows,  expelled  from  the 
agricultural  class  and  the  various  trades,  who  are  too  old,  too  ignorant,  or  too 
profligate  ever  to  make  even  indifferent  sailors. 

Having  stated  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  ground  that  may  be  beneficially 
covered  by  a  network  of  navigation  schools,  1  will  proceed  to  state  what,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  means  by  which  a  Navigation  School  may  be  rendered  most 
attractive  and  efficient. 

I.  A  Navigation  School  assisted  by  the  Ocverfimefit  should  offer  sound  Insirvc 
(ion  epecially  adapted  to  the  Nautical  Profesttion. 

Although  at  first  sight  the  number  of  subjects  named  hereafter  may  appear 
large,  aud  the  education  of  too  high  an  order,  these  objections  will  vanish  when 
it  is  roniemb^red  that  lads  are  not  acceptable  on  board  merchant  ships  until  they 
are  15  H),  bcc-;«uae  they  are  of  little  u.«e,  and  give  trouble;  and  yet,  as  lias  been 
alrcinly  suited,  if  not  attracted  to  the  Navigation  schools  at  the  age  of  12-13, 
and  induced  to  remain  in  attendance  on  the  classes  until  they  are  15-16,  they 
will  be  drawn  into  some  other  profession. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  is  adopted  must  necessarily  therefore  be  sufii- 
ciently  comprehensive  to  extend  over  three  years,  and  at  th^  same  time  continite 
to  the  last  to  be  specially  adapted  to  conduce  towards  the  boy^s  success  in  his 
profession. 

The  subjects  which  appear  to  be  suitable  for  boys  destined  for  the  nautical 
profession  and  retained  under  instruction  from  12-18  to  16-16  are  as  follows :-— • 

*(1.)  Reading  and  writing  from  dictation. 

•  (2.)  First  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
•(3.)  Grammar. 

(4.)  A  complete  course  of  arithmetic.  / 

(5.)  Algebra  to  ({uadratics,  with  application. 

(6.)  Geometry,  Hooks  of  Euclid,  I.  II.  III.,  and  a  few  propositions  in  Book  IV. 
(7.)  Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical. 
l^S  Navigation. 

(9.)  Nautical  astronomy,  including  lunar  double  alt.  and  Sumner^s  method. 
(10.)  Practical  use  of  the  instruments  used  at  sea. 
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(13.)  Chart  drawing ;   surveying. 

(14.)  Free-hand  drawing. 
*  (15.)  History,  particularly  Scripture  History  and  English  History. 
•(16.)  Letter  writing;  book-keeping. 

(17.)  Mechanics  and  steam-engine. 

(18.)  Magnetism  and  electricity  in  relation  to  ships. 

(19.)  Lav.'s  of  storms  and  tides. 

(20.)  Krowledge  of  the  code  of  signals. 

(21.)  Mercantile  laws  and  usages,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  master  of  a 
merchant  ship. 

(22.)  Gymnastics. 

The  above  subjects  are  taught  in  the  Navigation  School  at  Hull. 

II.  A  Navigation  School  should  provide  a  good  supply  of  apparatttSy  viz.^  in-^ 
MtrumentH^  bookit^  maps^  alates,  ike.  without  any  charae  to  the  pnpiln. 

In  Ireland,  where  a  class  of  Navigation  Schools  has  been  established  as  part 
of  the  svHtem  of  Nations!  Education,  a  very  liberal  supply  of  sextants,  books, 
maps,  &c.,  is  given  to  each  school  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

III.  A  Navigation  School  aided  by  Government  should  offer  valuable  priuM  in 
the  shape  of  exhibiiionn^  injitruments^  boolcA^  due. 

The  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some  parents,  the  inability  on  the  part  of  others,  to  maintain  their  children 
during  the  three  years*  course. 

*  Th*  \xj%  are  expectAd  to  be  proflelent  in  these  subjeete  belbre  entry,  and  tkey  need  oo^  b« 
liken  ap  in  the  way  of  review. 
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IxblbitioDS  and  prize-fichemes  should, therefore  be  established  on  the  moat 
liberal  footing. 

Prizes  had  been  awarded  by  the  Department  in  only  two  or  three  instances 
before  mv  toiir  of  visits. 

(a.)  1  beg  to  suggest  that  prizes  be  awarded,  when  deserved,  at  all  the  schools 
erery  half  year. 

The  prixefl  to  consist  of  sextants,  watches,  instruments,  books,  &c.  The  future 
priies  to  be  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  hall-year  under  the  charge  of 
the  local  committee,  to  be  exposed  in  the  ftchoolrooin  in  a  case  with  a  glass  lid 
orcoTer.  (The  half-yearly  value  of  the  prizes  to  be  about  15/.^;  the  prizes  to 
be  fiirlr  and  openly  competed  for. 

A  very  limited  number  of  sextants  should  be  given  away,  not  more  than  one 
each  half-year  among  all  the  schools.  The  prizes  not  to  bo  awarded  except  on 
the  most  satisfaetory  proof  of  the  lad's  sufficient  proficiency. 

(6.)  I  beg  to  suggest  that  exhibitions  be  established  on  the  following  scale, 
Til,  atihe  rate  of  twelve  for  a  school  giving  instruction  to  ItM)  boys,  or  one  to 
every  eight  i>oys,  and  be  awarded  at  all  the  schools  ovtMv  half-year. 

The  boys  after  the  examination  to  be  divided  in  the  following  manner: — 

The  First  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
»  period  under  6  mouths. 

The  Second  Diviiion  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes 
for  6,  and  under  12  months. 

The  Third  DiTision  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
12,  and  under  18  months. 

The  Fourth  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  hud  attended  the  Classes 
for  18,  and  under  24  months. 

The  Fifth  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
84,  and  under  30  months. 

The  Sixth  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
80,  and  under  36  months. 

Exhibitions  at  the  rate  of  one  in  eight  boys  to  be  given  to  the  most  successful 
hoys  in  each  group. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  Ist  and  2nd  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee 
and  a  donation  of  6d.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

The  <'xhibitions  for  the  3rd  and  4th  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee, 
*"mL*  ^'^^^^'on  of  1«.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  6th  and  6th  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee, 
*°mv  ^^'^*''®"  ^^  2«.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

T/**  ^^  ®^  ™y  proposal  is  elastic,  the  value  of  the  exhibitions  can  be  increased 
if  the  prihciple  is  approved  of,  and  the  number  may  be  extended  even  to  offering 
*?  exhibition  to  every  boy  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  studies 
of  the  school. 

The  chief  merits  of  this  plan  are  Cl»)  ^^^^  *^  *^^  ^^o  exhibitions  are  thrown 
open  for  competition  every  half-year,  the  spirit  of  emulation  is  constantly  kept 
^/^e;  it  is  notorious  that  the  attainment  of  an  exhibition  or  scholarship  which 
JJ"  be  hold  throughout  a  student's  career  is  often  the  prelude  to  idleness.  (2.) 
Thjt  exhibitions  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  youngest  boys. 

The  examination  to  decide  on  the  exhibitions  and  prizes  should  take  place  at 

we  end  of  the  half-year.     The  questions  to  be  sent  from  the  Department,  and 

«ie  answers  to  be  sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  and  sent  to  the  Depart- 

•"ent  on  the<vening  of  the  examination  day.     The  prizes  and  exhibitions  should 

^  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  half-year.     As  the  examination 

^otdd  oot,  if  possible,  extend  over  mose  than  one  day,  the  Department  might 

^ike  a  selection  from  among  the  subjects  taught.     As  the  inspector  can  not  be 

present,  one  or  more  of  the  local  committee  should  remain  in  the  school  during 

^h  examination. 

The  result  of  each  examination  should  be  allowed  to  be  published  in  the  local 
papers ;  competition  will  then  be  created  among  the  various  schools  at  the  sea^ 
port,  who  will  view  with  great  interest  the  position  of  their  boys  on  the  examin* 
aUoo  list. 

Cftpt  R/der  suggests  (1.)  that  each  boj  who  holds  an  exhibition  or 
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gains  prizes,  have  the  fact  engrossed  on  a  vellum  certificate^  and  rcceire  a 
msdal  or  bcuige,  (2.)  That  all  graduates  of  the  school  who  bring  a  good 
character  from  their  captain  or  shipowner,  for  one  year  after  leaving  the 
school,  receive  one  pound  from  the  funds  of  the  schooL  (8.)  That  ship- 
owners and  the  Admiralty  be  induced  to  look  first  to  the  Navigation 
schools  for  their  apprentices,  and  that  they  open  to  competition  among  the 
prize  boys  of  the  schools,  any  choice  places  in  their  gift  (4.)  That  offi- 
cers and  masters  of  ships,  and  public  men  interested  in  nautical  matters 
be  invited  to  visit  the  schools. 

IV.  A  Navigation  School  should  provide  an  ample  Editeaiional  Staffs  wltone 
income  ahonlj  fte  sufficient^  and  a  cir^ain  portion  of  it  fixed^  and  whose  eiarffies 
should  be  mainly  directed  to  the  Education  of  the  Boys, 

The  educational  staff,  as  a  general  rule,  is  very  insufficient,  owing  to  a  school 
for  adults  having  been  generally  established  in  connexion  with  the  school  for 
boys.*  This  course  was  adopted  chiefly  for  economical  reasons,  it  being  intended 
that  the  large  fees  from  the  adult  class  should  pay  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  the  school ;  but  it  has  resulted  in  the  boys*  school  being  most  seriously 
injured,  as  follows,  without  any  compensating  advantages. 

The  boys  who  pay  fees,  from  6(/.  to  1«.  a  week,  are  constantly  and  unavoida- 
bly neglected  by  the  head  master,  whose  interest  it  is  to  attend  to  the  adults  who 
pay  from  bs.  to  ?«.  a  week ;  and  even  if  superior  to  that  motive,  the  head  master 
can  not  leave  the  adults  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  because,  and 
not  uimaturally,  they  insist  on  his  remaining  with  them. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  paying  masters  of  Navigation  Schools  is  m 

increasing  his  compensation  from  all  other  sources  by  the  payment  by  tho 

Department  of  an  amount  represented  by  the  certificate  he  may  hold  of  his 

success  in  passing  examination  in  certain  group  of  subjects.     The  schemo 

is  as  follows : 

Group  I.  Mathematics  neccf^sary  to  the  study  of  navigation,          .  £5 

Group  II.  General  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy,        .         •         •  15 

Group  III.  Adjustment  and  skillful  handling  of  instruments,           .  6 

Grotip  IV.  Physical  geography,           .         .         .         .         .         .         *  .10 

Group  V.  Physics,  mechanics,  marine  steam  engine,       .        •        .  10 

Group  VI.  Chemistry, 6 

Group  VII.  Natural  history, 6 

Group  VIII.  Chart,  freehand,  and  mechanical  drawing,       ...  6 

£60 

This  group  payment  is  a  well  devi.sed  scheme  to  induce  masters  to  im- 
prove themselves,  and  is  applicable  to  teachers  of  every  grade,  and  if  rightly 
applied,  will  operate  as  a  constant  stimulus  to  professional  improvement 
But  in  the  case  of  this  class  of  schools,  where  there  are  pupils  on  a  varying 
scale  of  direct  payment  to  the  teacher,  the  teacher  will  be  tempted  to  give 
his  particular  attention  to  the  pupils  who  pay  best  This  can  be  counter- 
acted by  making  the  masters'  payment  depend  on  the  proficiency  of  the 
scholars. 

To  obtain  and  keep  the  services  of  the  zealous,  intelligent,  and  very  superior 
men  who  alone  are  fit  to  take  charge  of  navigation  schools,  I  believe  a  super- 
annuation allowance  would  be  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  and  most  economi- 
eal  inducement. 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  at  60  years  of  age  a  navigation  master  be  allowed  to 

^  Tbt  sehool  at  HoU  li  the  only  naTigaCion  ichool  at  Which  no  adulto  are  rioeitvd. 
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n&K  with  hiB  group  money  as  an  allowance.  This  would  be  a  great  inducement 
(0  remain  in  connection  with  the  Department,  and  to  pass  in  as  many  groups 
18  possible. 

The  (firect  indacement  which  I  propose  to 'give  to  the  educational  staff  to 
Mug  their  schools  up  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  is  a  payment  in  money, 
liid  I  bare  been  induced  to  propose  this  from  the  sense  of  the  paramount  adyan- 
tige  derived  in  any  undertaking  from  making  it  the  direct  pecunUry  interest  of 
igentoto  act  up  to  their  instructions. 

I  propose  that  every  head  master,  every  assistant  master  and  every  pupil- 
teacher  employed  iu  teaching  the  boys  shall  receive  a  sum  of  money  in  addition 
to  his  fixed  salary  and  his  group  money  to  depend  on  and  vary  with  the  success 
•f  the  school  at  the  half-yearly  examinations.  The  mode  by  i.hich  I  propose  to 
tttimate  the  amount  of  this  payment  will  be  detailed  further  on,  when  I  speak 
of  inspections. 

It  consists  of  a  sliding  scale  of  payment,  so  contrived  that  it  is  the  direct 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  head  roaster  to  bring  all  his  boys  up  to  the  highest 
itate  of  proficiency,  and  also  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of  all  the  educational 
*talF  to  refrain  from  forcing  on  the  clever  boys,  if  by  soloing  they  neglect  the 
duller  boys,  and  also  to  refrain  from  drawing  the  boys  into  the  upper  and  more 
liMwy  subjects  to  the  neglect  of  the  lower,  more  elementary,  but  more  impor- 
tant subjects,  errors  commonly  and  but  too  justly  ascribed  to  schoolmasters  in 
thm  endeavors  to  give  to  their  schools  the  appearance  of  high  efficiency. 

I  am  aware  that  the  sliding  scale  of  payment  which  I  propose  has  the  demerit 
of  novelty. 

The  Committee  of  Ck)uncil,  fully  alive  to  the  advantage  of  a  sliding  scale,  have 
provided  that,  in  the  primary  schools,  the  master's  pay  shall  depend  on  and  vary 
with  the  school  pence  and  the  capitation  grant  (a  grant  which  is  made  to  depend 
^n  the  attendance  of  the  children,)  in  the  art  schools  it  is  made  to  depend  on 
•ad  vary  with  the  number  of  prizes  won  by  the  students. 

^e  disadvantage  of  the  former  plan  is  that  the  sliding  scale,  being  made  to 
depend  upon  mere  numerical  attendance,  both  particular  proficiency  and  general 
proficiency  are  ignored. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  latter  is  that  it  is  made  the  master's  direct  pecuniary 
mterert  to  force  on  the  clever  boys  to  the  neglect  of  the  dull  boys,  while  general 
proficiency  and  numerical  attendance  are  ignored. 

There  are  doubtless  good  reasons  why  these  very  different  plans  should  have 
wen  adopted  in  primary  and  art  schools. 

In  the  scheme  of  varying  payment  which  I  propose  for  navigation  schools, 
both  the  general  proficiency  of  the  school  and  the  numerical  attendance  of  the 
•cholars  are  made  the  measures  of  the  masters'  emoluments,  while  the  proficiency 
of  mdividual  boys  is  fostered  by  prizes  and  exhibitions. 

V  ^  Masters  of  Naviaation  Schools  should  display  great  intelligence  and 
^?^^  for  teaching^  shoulabe  iniimcUely  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  in- 
•'^^to?*,  and  be  zealous  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 

^^  general  rule  I  have  found  the  masters  intelligent  and  apt  to  teach.  The 
>|*jority  of  them  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  education  at  Greenwich  under 
«'•  Biddle. 

^  is  important  that  the  masters  should  be  drawn  from  some  normal  school ; 
l^iiwich  school  appears  admirably  adapted  for  such  purpose.  To  draw  a 
^^  Supply  of  masters  from  that  school,  and  retain  their  services,  the  position 
!  ^  masters  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  must  in  my  opinion  be  improved. 
^  if  this  is  done  an  engagement  should  be  entered  into  to  remain  as  a  naviga- 
r^  ^hoolmaster  for  a  certain  time,  and  after  that,  not  to  leave  without  at  least 
^  months'  warning. 

,  -^e  position  of  assistants  should  be  open  to  all  persons  whose  creden* 

/***  previously  received,  as  to  good  character,  proficiency  in  all  the  sub- 

^^  taught  in  this  class  of  schools,  and  required  for  the  place,  are  satis- 

m^^-    The  examination  should  be  public,  and  the  results  published. 

^  vacancies  among  the  head  masters  should  be  open  to  competition 

^^^  the  assistant  masters. 
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YII.  The  Navigation  Schools  should  be  judiciously  situated^  Iiave  large  airy 
rootnSy  a  good  playground,  gymnastic  poleny  and  a  lending  library. 

Exercise  at  gymnastics  is  most  beneficial  to  the  boys*  health,  and  confirmi 
them  in  their  choice  of  the  naval  profession.  The  lads  when  they  go  to  sea  are 
much  more  useful  aloft  if  they  have  acquired  the  agility  and  daring  which  caa 
alone  be  gained  by  gynmastic  exercises. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  deterioration  in  the  physique  of  our  sailors  is 
the  diminution  of  work  aloft  consequent  on  tlu.'  introduction  of  steam. 

Vlll.  The  Fees  in  a  Navigation  School  xhould  be  carefully  adpisled. 

A  carefully  adjusted  scheme  of  fees  from  \d.  to  Is.  per  week  will  not  exclude 
by  their  amount  any  poor  boys  whom  we  might  wish  to  admit,  or  to  repel  by 
their  iusiguiticance  those  purcnts  who  would  attach  no  value  to  that  which  cost 
them  little. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  fees,  after  deducting  a  certain  fixed  sum,  .or  a  cer- 
tain definite  proportion  of  them  for  local  expenses,  will  stand  in  the  school  ac- 
coimts  to  the  credit  of  the  ioeul  committee,  and  will  be  expended  from. time  to 
time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  in  paying  the  masters'  salaries,  the 
bovs'  exhibition  monev,  &c. 

In  .some  seaports,  where  there  is  a  pertinacious  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  of  the  boys  to  their  going  to  sea,  I  have  .suggested  to  the  committee 
the  undertaking  to  return  all  or  a  portion  of  the  school  fees  of  any  boy  who  has 
passed  above  a  certain  mark,  on  proof  being  received  that  the  boy  has  sailed. 
This  would  in  many  ca&cs  act  both  on  parent  and  child  as  a  great  inducement  to 
the  boy  to  go  to  sea. 

IX.  Navigation  Schools  should  be  periodically  inspected  and  reported  on, 

In.stpection  to  be  really  valuable  should  be  thorough.  Now  the  subjects  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  boys  shall  be  taught  at  the  Navigation  School  are 
very  numerous,  and  none  of  them  should,  if  possible,  be  allowed  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  inspector  and  the  test  of  examination. 

I  propose  that  there  shall  be  two  examinations  every  half-year,  (1)  the  general 
examination,  to  measure  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  navigation  classci^, 
and  the  payment  to  be  made  to  the  educational  stafl";  (2)  the  special  com)>etitivc 
examination  for  prizes  and  exhibition.«<.  The  first  will  be  held  in  the  course  of 
the  half-year,  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  and  master,  the  answers,  however, 
to  be  looked  over  and  valued  in  London.  The  second  will  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the  half-year,  in  the  presence  of  the  master  and  of  one  or  more  of  the  local 
committee.  It  will  be  entirely  a  written  examination,  the  questions  to  be  sent 
from  the  DepartmenL  To  prevent  any  suspicion  of  unfair  treatment,  the  exam- 
ination books  should,  after  each  examination,  be  sealed  up  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  and  .sent  to  London.  The  prizes  and  prixe 
student.ship8  will  be  awarded  when  the  school  meets  again,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  half-year.  The  answers  will  be  valued  in  London,  by  a  person 
appointed  for  that  special  purpose.  The  practice  I  have  adopted  is  to  give  full 
numbers  for  an  accurate  answer,  half  nmubers  for  an  answer  which,  though  in- 
accurate, shows  intelligence. 

The  inspector  who  conducts  the  general  examination  should  have  with  him 
▼arious  papers  of  questions  of  equal  value  on  each  subject,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
possibility  of  information  as  to  the  questions  set  at  the  examination  being  com- 
municated from  one  school  to  the  other.  The  masters  have  a  direct  pecuuiarj 
interest  in  preventing  any  information  being  sent  to  the  other  schools. 

I  suggest  that  the  general  examination,  to  uscertain  the  amount  of  ezamina* 
tion  money,  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 

The  school  to  be  arranged  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  inspector,  in  fiva 
classes,  each  class  separated  from  the  other  as  far  as  the  arrangements  of  the 
school  will  admit,  and  the  five  classes  to  be  so  composed  as  to  be  about  equal, 
both  in  average  and  collective  intelligence.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the 
masters  in  doing  this. 

The  number  won  by  the  boys  in  a  class  in  a  particular  subject  will  be  added 
together  and  divided  by  the  number  of  boys  in  the  class ;  the  result  will  be  the 
mean  number  for  that  subject  for  that  class,  and  the  clas.ses  being  equal,  that 
number  will  be  a  measure  of  the  proficiency  of  the  school  in  that  subject.     The 
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nomber  of  boys  in  the  school  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  mean  numbers  will  be 
the  number  which  will  determine  the  sum  of  money  to  be  apportioned  to  that 
icbool,  aoi!  divided  among  the  educational  staff. 

i  propose  that  a  sum  of  money,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  difi- 
ded*  ouce  a  year  among  the  »chooL%  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  obtained  as 
ibove,  and  that  notic^  be  given  to  them  to  that  effect  at  the  commencement  of 
each  year,  naming  the  total  sum.     1  propose  that  the  sum  won  by  the  school 
should  be  divided  among  the  educational  staff  in  the  following  proportions :— • 
Head  Master  5  shares,  but  total  not  to  exceed         .        .        .        £au 
A^t&Qt  Masters,  each  2  shares,  but  total  not  to  exceed    .         .       12 
Pupil-Teachers,  each  1  share,  but  total  not  to  exceed      .         .  6 

As  erery  progre&jiye  step  made  by  the  dullest  boy  who  attends  the  classes 
telbonthe  gro:iS  number,  and  through  it  on  the  pecuniary  gain  of  the  whole 
staff,  the  staff  will  have  no  temptation  to  neglect,  but  on  the  contrary,  every 
inJicem?flt  to  push  on  the  dull  boys,  and  as  proficiency  in  the  lower  subjects 
com»  as  much  as  proficiency  in  the  highest  tlie  common  fault  of  neglecting  the 
lov  subjects  would  evidently  diminish  very  much  the  profits  of  the  staff,  and  will 
therefore  be  prevented. 

I  coo^Vider  this  slidmg  scale  Would  be  preferable  to  paying  the  master  a  certain 
sum  for  every  prize  won  in  the  school,  which  is  a  direct  temptation  and  induce- 
m?at  to  him  to  select  from  time  to  time  the  most  promising  boys,  and  put  them 
oadar  pressure  to  make  prize  boys  of  them,  neglecting  the  dull  boys  of  the  same 
Btaading  who  can  not  on  that  system  of  reward  be  productive  of  any  benefit. 
The  collateral  advantages  of  this  system. 

(I.)  It  becomes  the  direct  personal  interest  of  the  staff  to  retain  the  boys  as 
loQg  as  possible,  in  order  that  at  each  examination,  there  shall  be  as  many  boys 
IS  possible  well  advanced  in  all  the  subjects. 

(1)  That  it  becomes  their  direct  personal  interest,  to  select  from  among  the 
boys  presenting  themselves  for  entry,  those  that  are  most  advanced  in  the 
elementarj  subjects,  so  that  their  backwardness  may  diminish  the  mean  numbers 
is  liitle  as  possible- 

m  That  it  becomes  their  direct  personal  interest  to  work  the  school  with  as 
few  mwters  as  possible,  as  thereby  their  individual  gains  are  larger. 

(4.)  Competition  is  created  among  the  Navigation  schools  and  their  educft* 
tiooalstafls.  The  result  of  each  examination  should  be  allowed  to  be  published 
in  the  local  papers,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  at  all  the  Navigation 
*JbooU  should  be  made  known  at  each  school. 

(S)  The  inspector  and  the  Department  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  any  NaT- 
^tion  school  has  neglected  any  subject.  The  masters  could  not  evade  tlie  rigor 
of  tills  lest  by  any  artiiice. 

.  jS)  The  boys  will  be  induced  generally  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  compe- 
J'J'oo,  which  will  have  the  best  effect.  A  few  only  can  win  the  prizes  and  exhi- 
bitions, bat  all  can  contribute  by  their  exertions  to  the  comparative  success  of 
^wir  school. 

0-)  Tiie  local  committee  and  the  neighborhood  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  ?tra»<T|e 

j^^  ^  distinctive  Brest  or  Badge  i»  calculated  to  have  a  very  good  effect  on  the 

.'^^  Trinity  Board  at  Hull  gives  to  80  boys  in  the  Navigation  school  a  neat 
ODifopiu  (blue  jacket,  blue  and  white  trousers,  and  blue  cap.)  This  has  a  capital 
rf^}  On  the  bovs,  gives  them  an  esprit  d'ecole,  and  acts  as  a  restraint  on  their 
^"'J'*ct  ouuide'the  schools. 

.   '■   In  yavigatioH   SchooU  great  pains  should  he  taken  to  ensure  punctual 

r^itcf  an  the  part  of  the  boys. 

rtitA    ^^  ^  suggest  that  the  best  form  of  registers  be  provided,  and  that  it  be 

foil      *'"P^P*tivc  that  the  register  be  strictly  kept  in  all  the  schools,  and  that  the 

lj  ^^ing  practice  be  universal  instead  of  partial,  viz.,  that  any  boy  arriving  late 

^y^^Pected  to  produce  a  written  authority  from  the  master  of  his  school  or  his 

S'^'^ts  for  htf  absence.     Prizes  for  good  attendance  have  been  found  very  use- 

^  }^  primary  schools.     I  beg  to  suggest  one  prize  of  10«.,  three  of  5«.,  and  five 

*•  e?ery  half-year,  or  8/.  a  year  in  a  school  of  100  boys. 

*  I  prvfor  this  to  any  otber  plan,  beeauN  the  sdmuloB  to  tzntton  wiU  b«  gnat«r. 
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Oapt  Ryder  recommends  that  the  daily  record  of  attendance,  proficiency, 
and  conduct,  be  posted  up  on  the  walls  of  the  school  every  week,  monthi 
half-year,  and  year,  as  well  as  the  names  of  all  prize  boys. 

Capt  Ryder  goes  into  detail  of  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  payments, 
and  makes  the  education  of  each  boy  cost  the  Department  about  £2  lOt. 
per  boy  per  annum.  The  whole  expense  of  teaching  and  clothing  at  the 
Hull  School  averages  a  little  more  than  £6  per  boy  per  annum 

Obstacles  to  the  success  of  Navigation  Schools. 
,  The  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success,  in  addition  to  the  inefBciency 
of  the  schools,  the  absence  of  prizes,  &c.,  are  three  in  number. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  Department  assist  liberally  the  establishment  of 
navigation  schools,  placing  them  on  a  proi)er  footing,  and  stating  that  they  are 
schools  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  special  instruction  in  scientific 
subjects  to  boys  intended  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Commercial  Marine,  these 
three  obstacles  will  gradually  vanish.     They  are, — 

(I.)  A  disincti nation  on  the  part  of  shipoioners  to  enter  boys. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiries  the  owners  of  steamers  stated,  "  We  don't  want  boys, 
who  eat  as  much  as  men,  arc  of  very  little  use,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble ; 
we  want  men. 

Steam  having  superseded  the  use  of  sails  to  a  great  extent,  boys,  who  in  sail- 
isg  vessels  are  invaluable  for  light  work  aloA;,  are  not  valued  in  steamers. 

Many  of  the  sailors,  so-called,  that  we  find  in  steamers  differ  very  little  from 
landsmen,  except  that  they  are  not  sea-sick,  they  can  take  the  wheel  and  pull  an 
oar.  To  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  a  true  sailor,  which  were  developed  by  and 
almost  entirely  due  to  his  work  aloft,  viz.,  agility,  readiness  of  resource,  indiffer- 
ence to  all  danger  that  may  be  escaped  by  bodily  activity,  as  distinct  from  that 
solid  courage  which  all  Englishmen  possess,  the  steam  sailor  can  lay  slight  claim. 

In  the  Royal  Navy  we  want  the  superior  class  of  sailors,  and  if  possible  those 
alone.  The  partial  substitution  of  steam  for  sails,  while  it  has  injured  our  own 
sailors  has,  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason,  injured  those  in  the  com- 
mercial marine,  on  whose  aid  and  support  we  may  at  any  time  be  thrown  for  a 
supply  of  seamen. 

It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  every  impulse  should  be  given  to  keep  up 
in  the  commercial  navy  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  seamen ;  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  same  disinclination  to  take  boys,  although 
fortunately  in  a  less  degree,  exists  among  the  shipowners  of  sailing  vessels. 

Lads  enter  on  board  merchant  ships,  some  as  apprentices,  some  as  boys. 

In  the  employment  of  the  larger  shipowners  apprenticeships  are  highly  valued.* 
The  proportion  of  apprentices  to  tonnage  at  present  is  about  1  to  200  tons.  Be- 
fore the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  It  was  by  Act  of  Parliament  1  to  every 
100  tons.  N 

The  disinclination  to  enter  boys  will,  I  believe,  gradually  vanish  when  the 
attention  of  the  shipowners,  as  a  body,  is  attracted  to  the  valuable  class  of  boys 
who  will  attend  the  Navigation  schools,  for  they  will  be  induced  to  reflect,  that 
although  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  be  more  economical  to  enter  no  boys  or 


*  The  ralue  attached  to  an  apprenticeship  Tarles  largi>ly  with  the  employs,  the  port,  &c.  Mr. 
^reen  cbargpN  180/  for  a  fonr-yeam*  apprenticeohip  as  a  midshipman.  Lafge  ahipowoecs  ftl 
Qlasgow  and  cLMwtaera  pay  Zbl.  tot  a  similar  tena  to  a  oomm<«  apprentiot 
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ippreotices,  or  a  very  few  only,  and  those  at  rery  low  wages,^  jet  thai  bj  80 
doing  tbej  are  contributing  indirectly,  but  yet  surely  and  certainly,  to  the  dete- 
noration  of  the  whole  class  of  seamen,  and  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  the  ahip- 
owniog  interest. 

(II.)  A  duinelinaticn  on  the  part  of  parentM  to  send  their  hoys  to  eea. 

While  sailors  are,  what  they  frequently  are  at  present,  not  the  most  moral  or 
respectable  members  of  society,  it  is  probable  and  natural  that  many  pareoti 
toald  regret  their  sons*  choice  of  the  sea  as  a  profession. 

Bat  as  sailors  and  masters  improve  by  the  aid  of  navigation  schools,  whert 
tltey  win  be  instructed  in  their  youth,  and  are  received  in  sailors*  homes  at  every 
port  where  their  vessels  touch,  this  class  of  objections  will  gradually  become 
obsolete ;  and  the  profession  of  the  sailor  will  take  its  proper  place  by  that  of 
tbe  high  skilled  mechanic  as  one  of  the  noblest  professions  a  working  man^s  sou 
can  adopt,  being  also  one  of  the  highest  paid ;  3/.  and  4/.  a  month  besides  vict- 
uals and  medical  attendance  being  the  not  uncommon  emoluments  of  a  mer> 
ciiant  seaman.  Moreover,  the  profession  of  a  sailor,  if  he  is  a  steady  man,  may 
be  rendered  both  healthy,  improving,  and  entertaining,  and  acts  most  beneficially 
'on  the  character  and  temper.  Steam  and  science  are  rapidly  diminishing  the 
longest  voyages,  and  long  periods  of  absence,  one  of  the  not  unnatural  objec- 
tions of  a  parent,  are  becoming  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule. 

The  wish  to  go  to  sea  is  implanted  by  Providence,  doubtless  for  the  wisest 
Purposes,  in  large  numbers  of  the  boys  of  these  islands,  frequently  in  those  who 
hare  nevef  seen  the  sea.  Those  parents,  ministers,  or  schoolmasters  who  take 
opon  themselves  to  thwart  this  natural  and  laudable  wish,  going  the  length,  aa 
tbej  frequently  do,  of  treating  the  boy*s  desire  as  an  evidence  of  a  vagabond 
uui  depraved  taste,  may  be  fairly  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  boy'i 
immoral  and  depraved  life,  if  such  unfortunately  is  the  result  of  his  going  to  see, 
for  his  naval  career  is  probably  commenced  by  running  away  from  home,  and 
be  thus  severs  all  those  domestic  ties  which  conduce  so  much  to  the  preservation 
of  parity  of  life  and  manners. 

^  conduct  on  the  part  of  parents  should  be  deprecated  by  every  one  who 
^  the  best  interests  of  his  country  at  heart. 

B^sry  respectable  and  well  conducted  boy  who  desires  to  go  to  sea  should  be 
*ided  and  assisted  to  do  so,  and  this  course  should  be  systematically  adopted 
^Qghout  the  country.  The  Government,  by  the  support  of  navigation  schools, 
">ow  their  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  only  remains  for  the  schools  to  be  put  on 
'  P'oper  and  liberal  footing,  worthy  of  the  Government  and  of  the  object  which 
">C7  tre  intended  to  serve.  When  this  is  done,  the  profession  of  the  sailor  wiU 
be  rescQcd  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  from  all.  the  odium  which  at  present 
■wroondait. 

(in.)  A  duinelination  on  the  part  of  hoys  to  go  to  eea. 
^is  disinclination  exists  in  some  ports  and  not  in  others ;  it  will  decrease 

^'^Yer  it  exists  when  Navigation  schools,  established  on  a  liberal  footing, 

^'^^g  the  inducements  I  have  suggested,  are  placed  near  the  docks  in  every 

^^i  town  of  any  size  or  importance.     It  is  advisable  that  the  schools  should 

. .  "^  placed  that  the  boys  dan  when  out  of  the  school  play  about  among  the 

._!^>ng,  witness  and  long  to  imitate  the  evolutions  of  the  sailors  aloft,  &c. 

^^^^lag  to  the  low  rate  of  wageti  referred  to,  large  nomben  of  apprentioee  run  away 
*  ^ft«tlM7liavws«vedaportU>iiof  tbdrtime. 
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An  attractiTe  ereniDg  class  will  have  to  be  established  for  the  instruction  of 
boys  wlio  have  to  work  for  their  livelihood  during  the  day,  and  for  apprentice!. 
I  have  proposed  that  half  ^^^  ^ces  be  given  to  the  educational  staff,  to  insure 
their  taking  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  evening  class. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  state,  that  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the 
great  benefit  that  the  establishment  of  good  Navigation  schools  would  confer 
directly  on  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Commercial  Marine,  and  the  country ;  and  that 
I  see  every  reason  for  believing,  that  if  the  schools  are  placed  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing,  the  classes  will  be  largely  attended,  and  jthe  schools  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose  for  which  they  are  establisiied.  The  limited  number  of  thirty  Navigation 
schools,  which  I  have  nuggeated,  should  be  forthwith  established,  although  only 
professing  to  assist  in  providing  a  sufhcieiit  supply  of  educated^young  men  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  among  the  masters  and  mates,  yet  can  not  fail  to  tell  with  the 
best  effect  on  the  commercial  marine  generally.  For  these  well-educated  lads, 
who,  after  leaving  the  Navigation  schools,  have  to  struggle  through  that  large 
body,  the  seamen  of  the  commercial  marine,  before  they  can  win  the  prizes  of 
their  profession,  must  raise  the  tone  of  the  class  through  which  they  pass. 

If  the  thirty  schools  are  established,  and  after  two  or  three  years  are  evidently 
working  well,  it  will  be  worth  considering  whether  more  schools  of  a  simpler 
and  less  expensive  character  should  not  be  established  to  educate  a  sufficient 
number  of  lads  fully  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  seamen  class. 

The  alterations  1  have  proposed  in  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  educational 
staff  are  those  upon  which  I  desire  to  lay  the  most  stress;  they  have  had  but 
one  object  in  view,  the  making  it  the  personal  pecuniary  interest  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  to  devote  himself  zealously  to  those  duties,  and  to  no  other, 
which  the  Department  wishes  him  to  perform.  In  individual  cases,  we  might 
appeal  to  higher  motives  than  these,  but  in  dealing  with  a  body  of  men,  however 
npright  and  conscientious,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  safer  coor^ 
than  the  appealing  to  the  lower  motive  in  aid  of  the  higher. 

The  plan  of  payment  of  the  teachers  of  navigation  schools  generally, 

presented  by  Capt  Ryder,  was  substantially  adopted  by  the  Department 

having  charge  of  this,  class  of  schools,  in  1860,  but  was  changed  to  the 

following  Minute  in  April,  1863,  on  the  recommendation  of  Capt  Donnelly, 

for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  and  the  industry 

of  the  scholars,  to  the    subject  of  Mathematics,  Navigation,  Nautical  As* 

tronomy,  and  the  Use  of  Instruments,  leaving  general  elementary  studies 

to  be  mastered  in  other  schools. 

Aid  to  Navigation  Schools  and  Classes. 

I.  Payments  will  be  made  by  the  Department  only  on  the  results  of  instrac- 
tion  in  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Mathematics,  including  such  portions  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration^ 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Logarithms,  as  far  as  necessary  for  under- 
standing  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy. 

2.  General  Navigation. 
8.  Nautical  Astronomy. 
4.  Physical  Geography. 

6.  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine. 

II.  The  payments  will  be  made  to  those  teachers  only  who  have  taken  certifi- 
cates as  qualified  to  teach  the  above  studies. 

IIL  Examination  for  teachers  will  be  held  annually  in  November,  in  South 
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Kingston,  Dablin  and  Edinburgh.  The  traveliDg  expenses  of  candidates  if  sue* 
teM  will  be  paid. 

lY.  Examinaiion  for  students  will  be  held 

(1.)  The  adults,  seamen  and  others,  at  the  seaport  towns  where  local  Marine 
Bwrds  are  formed  and  arc  prepared  to  undertake  them  from  year  to  year. 

(2.)  The  Touths,  in  inknd  towns  once  a  yoar,  the  examination  iorniing  part 
of  the  general  May  Science  examination  will  be  held  simultaneously  all  over 
the  idngdom  where  local  committees  are  formed  to  conduct  them,  the  exaniin- 
itioQ  papers  being  supplied  by  the  ISciencc  and  Art  Department. 

V.  The  Buccesdul  candidate  will  be  classed  a3  passed  with  honorable  mention, 
third,  second,  and  first  grade  certificates.  In  the  three  last,  a  certificate  will  be 
given  to  that  effect.  The  grades  of  success  may  be  improved  at  any  luuire  ex- 
UDioation. 

VI.  The  teacher  will  receive  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  pounds,  according 
to  the  class  of  success  of  his  pupils,  on  the  condition  that  the  pupil,  if  a  boy, 
■hall  have  received  forty  lessons,  at  least,  from  the  teacher,  and  then  goes  to 
itt,andifan  adult  at  sea,  then  he  shall  have  received  twenty  lessons,  at  least. 

Vn.  Should  the  pupil  have  been  previously  examined  and  payment  made  on 
ha  account,  the  twenty  or  forty  lessons,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  have  been 
giTen  since  that  examination,  and  the  payment  to  the  teacher  will  be  the  differ- 
ence between  that  sum  previously  paid  and  the  amount  found  due  on  the  grade 
then  taken. 

VUL  A  local  committee  must  in  all  cases  be  formed,  and  from  them  the 
teacher  will  receive  the  necessary  vouchers. 

HL  The  sum  above  fixed  can  only  be  considered  experimental,  and  may  be 
"tcrcd  from  year  to  year. 

School  of  Naval  Architecture. 

By  a  recent  order  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  new  Royal 
School  of  Naval  Architecture  has  been  established  and  opened  at 
South  Kensington,  London,  for  the  instruction,  not  only  of  pupils  for 
the  Royal  Dockyards,  and  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  but  for  the 
Dse  of  naval  architects,  and  ship  builders  in  wood  and  iron,  marine 
^gineers,  inspectors  of  works,  Bhipwrights,  and  the  pubhc  generally. 

Lecturea,  illustrated  by  experiments,  models,  &c ,  will  be  given  in 
tpe  winter  months,  on  the  properties  of  materials,  used  in  the  construc- 
tJon  of  ships,  and  class  instruction  in  drawing,  design,  and  the  sciences 
^nected  with  the  arts  employed  in  naval  architecture,  by  teachers 
^hose  qualifications  have  been  tested  by  an  open  examination. 

Government  scholarships.  Queen's  medals  and  prizes  will  be  estab- 
Ifined  and  be  open  to  competition. 
^^ees  will  be  charged  in  addition  to  the  Government  appropriation. 

"  e  have  in  various  ways,  but  mamly  by  personal  conference,  called  the 
Attention  of  members  of  the  School  Boards  in  our  seaports  to  the  import- 
f'^^^of  recognizing  the  demands  of  our  national  and  commercial  marine, 
JJ  wie  location,  outfit  and  studies  of  one  or  more  of  their  public  schools. 
^  subject  has  a  National  importance,  and  for  the  reasons  and  in  the  plan 
'^^loped  by  Capt  Ryder,  in  foregoing  extracts,  for  England,  we  hope  the 
?Sgestions  made  by  the  Visitors  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  in  the 
rji^ft  of  their  Examination  for  1864,  for  some  immediate  and  liberal 
*^'on  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  the  Navy  Department,  will  receive  a 
^^^  than  passing  attention. 
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BKPOBT  OF  HER  MJkJESTT^^0OMiaflSI0NBB&* 


The  Publtc  Schools  of  England  which  have  long  held  a  prominent 
position  as  places  of  instruction  for  the  wealthier  classes — the  Colleges  of 
Eton  and  Winchester,  and  the  Schools  of  Westminster,  the  Charter- 
house,  St  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors*,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury 
—from  their  position  at  the  head*  of  the  whole  system  of  Public  School 
Education  in  England,  and  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  them  as 
old,  well-known,  and  influential  institutions,  are  worthy  of  yet  farther  no- 
tice than  has  already  been  given  them  in  preceding  volumes  of  this  Jour- 
nal. We  deem  no  apology  needed  for  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  report,  recently  published,  of 
the  Queen's  Commissioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  condition  and 
management 

This  Board  of  Commissioners  consisted  of  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and 
Derby,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Hon.  Edward  Turner  Boyd  Twistlcton,  Sir  Staf- 
ford Henry  Northcote,  William  Hepworth  Thomson,  and  Henry  Hatford 
Vaughan,  appointed  July  18th,  1861,  to  inquire  "into  the  nature  and 
application  of  the  Endowments,  Funds,  and  Revenues  belonging  to  or 
received  by  *'  the  above-named  Colleges  and  Schools,  "  and  into  the  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  the  said  Colleges,  &c.,  and  into  the  sys- 
tem and  course  of  studies  respectively  pursued  therein,  as  well  as  into 
the  methods,  subjects,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  Stu- 
dents," and  the  fullest  authority  was  given  to  make  such  examination  of 
persons  and  records  as  might  seem  necessary.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation, which  has  not  wanted  in  thoroughness  and  diligence,  series 
of  questions  were  proposed  to  the  several  Governing  Bodies  and  to  the 
Head  Masters  of  the  schools,  examinations  were  made  of  persons  who 
were,  as  well  as  of  others  who  had  previously  been  officially  connected 
with  them,  and  also  of  many  who  had  been  educated  at  them.  The  Pro- 
fessors and  Tutors  of  the  Universities,  and  the  Council  of  Military  Educa- 
tioft,  (in  respect  of  the  Military  Schools  of  Woolwich,  &c.,)  were  inquired 
0^  in  order  to  learn  the  results  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  standing 
of  the  graduates.  The  investigation  was  also  extended  to  the  more 
recently  founded  Colleges  of  Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  and  Wellington, 


*  Report  of  Her  Majetty't  Coministion«n  apiiointed  to  inquire  into  the  Revenues  end 
BMBt  of  eertain  Collefet,  School*,  and  Foundations,  and  the  Studies  pursued  and  Instnietkm  fivett 
^hmio ;  with  aa  Appendix  and  Evidence.    Vol.  I.    Report.    London,  1864. 
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and  to  the  City  of  London  and  Ring^s  College  Schools,  with  their  im- 
proved  systems  of  instruction,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  a  favorable 
opportunity  which  presented  itself  to  inquire  into  the  Higher  Schools  of 

Prussia. 

In  this  first  volume  of  the  resulting  report  are  embodied  the  conclu- 
Fions  at  which  the  Commissioners  arrived  respecting  the  nine  schools, 
collectively  as  well  as  separately.  In  Part  It.  of  the  report,  the  schools 
are  treated  of  separately  and  a  succinct  statement  is  made  of  all  the  ma- 
terial facts  that  the  inquiry  had  elicited  in  regard  to  each.  Part  I.,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  the  broader  results  of  the  inquiry,  the  conclu- 
sions which  they  suggest,  and  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  respecting 
the  government  and  management  of  these  great  English  schools,  and  the 
education  they  afford,  pointing  out  defects  in  the  range  and  methods  of 
that  education,  and  suggesting  enlargements  and  improvements. 

From  this  first  portion  of  the  report  we  propose  to  make  such  abstracts 
and  extracts  as  will  express  these  views  and  suggestions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  character  and  condition  of 
these  schools  which  have  become  especially  identified  with  what  in  Eng- 
land is  commonly  called  Public  School  Education.  For  Public  School  Ed- 
ucation, as  it  exists  in  England  and  in  England  alone,  has  grown  up  chiefly 
within  their  walls,  and  has  been  propagated  from  them ;  and  though  now 
surrounded  by  younger  institutions  of  a  like  character,  and  of  great  and 
increasing  importance,  they  are  still  in  common  estimation  its  acknowl- 
edged types,  as  they  have  for  several  generations  been  its  principal  cen- 
ters. The  opinions  and  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners,  moreover,  no 
less  than  many  of  the  facts  which  they  disclose,  give  curious  evidence  of 
the  strong  power  which  traditions  and  custom  have  over  the  English 
mind,  and  how  tenderly  they  treat  and  uphold  opinions  and  laws  that 
have  the  hoar  of  antiquity  upon  them.  Yet  their  opinions,  as  here  ex- 
pressed upon  various  educational  problems  which  have  been  long  tested 
in  these  schools,  are  of  great  importance  to  ourselves  in  relation  to  our  own 
present  and  future  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Origin. — These  schools  were  founded  within  a  period  ranging  frooi 
the  close  of  the  14th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century — finom 
the  reign  of  Richard  IT.  to  that  of  James  I.  Winchester,  the  earliest, 
founded  by  William  of  Wykeham,  is  older  by  several  generations  than 
the  Reformation,  and  the  revival  of  classical  literature  in  England.  Eton, 
half  a  century  later,  was  modeled  after  Winchester ;  each  was  an  integral 
part  of  a  great  collegiate  establishment,  in  which  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing was  the  principal  aim,  but  not  the  founder's  sole  purpose.  Westmin* 
ster  is  one  of  the  many  grammar  schools  attached  to  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate churches  for  which  provision  was  made  after  the  dissolution  of  tiie 
monasteries ;  but  it  acquired,  or  perhaps  inherited  from  the  ancient  school 
of  the  monastery  of  St  Peter,  an  importance  peculiarly  its  own.  Harrow, 
Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  Merchant  Taylors'  and  St  Paul's  were  among  the 
multitude  of  schools  founded  in  the  16th  century,  either  by  grants  of 
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drardk  lands  from  the  Grown,  or  bj  private  persons,  with  endowments 
safScient  to  afford  the  best  education  known  in  that  day,  to  so  manj  day 
Beholars  is  the  neighborhood  was  likelj  to  supply  or  the  reputation  of  a 
competent  teacher  to  attract 

BiiamMnt, — The  endowments  of  these  schools  vary  very  much  and 
bear  do  proportion  to  their  magnitude.  Charter-house^  EJjton,  and  Win- 
efaeater  have  annual  revenues  amounting  to  £22,750,  £20,600,  and  £15,- 
600  respectiyely.  St  Paul's,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  and  Harrow  have 
£9,500,  £5,600,  £3,000,  and  £1,000.  Westminster  is  sustained  irom  the 
meaoes  of  the  chapter  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  Merchant  Tay- 
M  School  by  the  Merchant  Taylors*  Society.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners  that  to  a  large  and  popular  school,  so  long  as  it  is 
hrse  and  popular,  a  permanent  endowment  is  not  of  essential  importance ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  an  endowment  is  of  great  serv- 
ice in  enabling  any  school  to  provide  and  maintain  suitable  buildings,  to 
attract  to  itself,  by  exhibitions  and  other  substantial  rewards,  its  due 
■hire  of  clever  and  hard-working  boys,  to  keep  up  by  these  means  its 
standard  of  industry  and  attainment,  and  run  an  equal  ^e  Vith  others 
^ich  poflsess  this  advantage,  and  to  bear,  without  a  ruinous  diminution 
<tf  its  teaching  staff,  those  fluctuations  of  prosperity  to  which  all  schools 
■reliable. 

^^omifiMnt. — ^The  schools  exhibit  great  diversities  of  government  and 

*"«titution.     The  Governing  Body  of  Eton  College  consists  of  the  Pro- 

'^ and  Fellows;  of  Winchester  College,  of  the  Warden  and  Fellows; 

^Wesoninster  School,  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  the  church.     These 

I'^'vo&g  hold  the  college  property  and  appoint  and  dismiss  the  Master. 

^  the  other  schools  these  rights  belong  either  to  specially  corporated 

^'^stees,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  St  Paul's,  by  the  will  of  Dean  Colet,  to  the 

^^OQrt  of  'Assistants  of  the  Mercers*  Company ;   in  the  Charter-house 

°^1,  to  the  (jlovemors  of  Sutton  Hospital ;  and  in  the  Merchant  Tay- 

"^'^hool,  to  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company.    The  nature  and  extent 

^  their  power  of  superintendence  over  the  Head  Master  is  determined  by 

y^coQentary  aothority  and  by  usage.     In  some  cases  his  power  is  prac- 

T^^j  unfettered  and  supreme,  at  others  his  power  of  effecting  changes 

^  Kiiuted  to  recommendations  to  the  governing  body. 

Uniformity  in  the  constitnUon  of  these  (Governing  Bodies  is  not  essen- 
^^  but  some  modifications  are  considered  by  the  Commissioners  desira- 
ble, and  some  common  features  should  belong  to  them  all.    Such  a  body 
^oald  be  permanent  in  itself,  being  the  guardian  and  trustee  of  the  per- 
^MmeDt  interests  of  the  school ;  though  not  unduly  large,  it  should  be 
^votected  by  its  numbers  and  by  the  position  and  characteir  of  its  indi- 
>iduil  members  from  the  domination  of  personal  or  local  interests,  and  of 
^cfsonal  or  professioQal  influences  or  prejudices ;  and  might  well  include 
aea  eooversant  with  the  worid,  with  the  requirements  of  ^^ve  life,  and 
with  the  progress  of  literature  and  science.    In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
icbools  a  oertaiii  pn^Kjartiim  of  the  Qoveming  Body  should  be  nominated 
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bjr  the  Crown.  Their  powers  should  include,  at  the  least,  the  xutnif^ 
ment  of  the  property  of  the  school  and  of  its  revenues ;  the  control  of  its 
expenditure ;  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  Head  liaster ;  tha 
regulation  of  boarding-houses,  of  fees  and  charges,  of  liasters'  stipends^ 
of  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  school,  and  of  the  times  and  length  of 
vacations ;  the  supervision  of  the  general  treatment  of  the  boys,  and  aU 
arrangements  bearing  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schooL  As  ra* 
gards  discipline  and  teaching,  the  Head  Master,  on  the  other  handy 
should  he  as  far  as  possible  unfettered.  The  appointment  and  dismiasil 
of  assistant  masters,  the  measures  necessary  for  maintaining  discipline, 
and  the  general  direction  of  the  course  and  methods  of  study,  which  it  ia 
his  duty  to  conduct  and  his  business  to  understand  thoroughly,  had  bet- 
ter be  left  in  his  hands.  The  introduction  of  a  new  branch  of  stady, 
however,  or  the  suppression  of  one  already  established,  and  the  relatiw 
degrees  of  weight  to  be  assigned  to  different  branches,  may  be  better 
judged  of  by  such  a  body  of  governors  as  suggested,  men  conversant 
with  the  requirement^  of  public  and  professional  life  and  acquainted  with 
the  general  progress  of  science  and  literature,  than  by  a  single  person, 
however  able  and  accomplished,  whose  views  may  be  more  circumscribed^ 
and  whose  mind  is  liable  to  be  unduly  pressed  by  difficulties  of  detaik 
What  should  be  taught,  and  what  importance  should  be  given  to  each 
subject,  are  therefore  questions  for  the  (Governing  Body ;  how  to  teach  is 
a  question  for  the  Head  Master.  The  Governing  Body  should,  however, 
act  upon  such  matters  in  connection  with  the  Master. 

If  it  is  important  that  a  thorough  understanding  and  opportunnies  for 
unreserved  communication  should  exist  between  the  Governing  Body  and 
the  Head  Master,  it  is  even  more  so  that  he  should  be  on  similar  tema 
with  his  assistants.  That  there  should  be  friendly  intercourse  between 
them,  and  that  an  assistant  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  suggestions  to  his 
chief,  is  not  enough.  Valuable  suggestions  and  useful  information,  which 
individual  masters,  and  they  only,  are  qualified  to  afford,  may  often  ha 
lost  for  want  of  a  recognized  opportunity  of  communicating  them ;  and 
private  interviews,  however  readily  granted,  are  not  an  adequate  subati* 
tute  for  free  and  general  discussion.  The  practice  introduced  by  Br. 
Arnold  at  Rugby,  of  meeting  all  his  assistants  for  consultation  at  frequent 
intervals,  appears  to  have  had  the  happiest  results.  A  similar  practice 
exists  at  Harrow,  and  comparing  these  schools  with  Eton,  it  is  evident 
that  the  assistants  here  have  a  thorough  sense  of  cooperation  with  tha 
Head  Master  and  with  each  other,  which  is  wanting  in  the  latter. 

It  is  the  invariable  practice  at  Eton,  and  almost  so  at  Winchester,  to 
recruit  the  staff  of  Classical  Masters,  the  Head  Master  included,  from 
those  who  have  been  educated  at  those  schools  respectively.  The  other 
schools  are  restricted  by  no  such  rule  or  usage.  The  usage  of  one  school 
differs  much  fcpm  that  of  another,  and  it  is  very  desirable  undoubtedly  that 
"  the  masters  of  every  school  should  be  perfectly  &miliar  with  its  system  of 
'  diacijplioa  and  teaching,  its  unwritten  customs,  and  all  that  stamps  it 
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^irith  a  ch&ncter  of  its  own,  as  well  as  that  they  should  be  animated  with 

m>  warm  attachment  to  it     We  believe,  however,  say  the  Commissionerai 

AKiat  even  where  tradition  has  most  power  it  is  not  very  difBcult  for  an 

fla1>Ie  and  intelligent  man  to  acquaint  himself  sufficiently  in  a  short  time 

^with  the  distinctive  features  of  the  system  which  he  has  to  administer; 

id  the  experience  of  a  great  majority  of  schools  has  amply  shown  how 

tily  such  a  man  can  throw  himself  into  the  working,  and  how  thor- 

€>iighly  he  can  identify  himself  with  the  character  and  interests  of  one  to 

^which  he  has  previously  been  a  stranger.     It  must  be  observed  at  the 

aajBie  Ume,  that  a  school  which  is  debarred,  or  which  bcbars  itself  by  a 

T^eatriction  of  this  kind,  from  taking  the  best  man  that  can  be  had,  must 

zieceasarily  suffer  from  it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  it  must  be 

cUsadvantageous  also  for  any  school  to  be  officered  exclusively  by  men 

Inrought  up  within  its  walls,  and  imbued  with  its  peculiar  prejudices  and 

opinions,  and  without  experience  of  any  system  or  any  methods  but  its 


Statutu — Necessity  for  a  Power  of  Bevinon  and  Alteration. — Several 
of  these  schools  possess  ancient  statutes  or  rules  designed  to  settle  per- 
manently, with  more  or  less  of  minuteness,  their  organization  and  course  of 
teaching,  but  in  some  with  no  provision  for  the  relaxation  of  them,  or  for 
th^r  adaptation  to  new  circumstances  of  a  different  state  of  society. 
I>ean  Golet,  founder  of  St  Paul's,  expressly  authorized  the  Court  of  As- 
sistants of  the  Mercers'  Company  to  alter  and  amend  his  ordinances  aa 
might  be  deemed  requisite  from  time  to  time.     A  similar  power  was  given 
to  the  governors  of  Harrow,  has  been  created  at  Winchester,  and  exists 
virtually  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  other  schools.     In  the  absence  of 
them,  recourse  is  invariably  had  to  the  principle,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
desuetude ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  old  constitutions  which  contain  minute 
directions  and  create  no  authority  for  varying  them,  must,  when  the  lapse 
f>f  time  has  rendered  an  exact  compliance  with  them  impracticable,  be 
construed  by  the  aid  of  such  usages  as  have  been  gradually  established 
\)j  necessity  or  convenience.     No  accumulation,  it  is  plain,  of  stringent  or 
even  imprecatory  terms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eton  statutes,  can  ever  secure 
perpetuity  to  institutions  which  from  their  very  nature  must  undergo  a 
change.    Often,  too,  the  spirit  of  the  statutes,  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  observe,  is  violated  or  forgotten.     It  is  clearly  expedient,  if  not  indis- 
pensable, for  the  permanent  continuance  of  foundations  of  this  nature, 
that  most  extensive  powers  of  adaptation  and  amendment  should  exist  in 
all  cases,  and  it  seems  only  necessary  to  provide  that  they  should  be 
lodged  in  proper  hands.     There  is  evidently  no  security  that  practical 
changes  will  be  made  well  and  advisedly,  which  are  introduced  without 
deliberate  intention,  without  responsibility,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  any  higher  authority  to  protect  the  permanent  interests  of  the  founda- 
tion from  being  undermined  by  private  and  personal  interests.     The 
principle  to  be  pursued,  where  ancient  statutes  are  not  abi-ogated  but  re- 
ibmed,  is  sufficiently  clear.     The  statutes  of  founders  are  to  be  upheld 
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and  enforced  whenever  they  conduce  to  the  general  objects  of  thefoanda- 
tion  and  so  long  as  those  objects.continue  to  be  practicable  and  usefol, 
but  they  are  to  bo  modified  whenever  they  require  a  closer  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  modern  society. 

Foundation  Scholars;  their  Oovemment  and  Condition, — ^Speakmg 
generally,  the  foundation  boys  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  school 
The  legal  position  of  the  Head  Master  of  Eton  is  that  of  teacher  or  ''in- 
formator  "  of  seventy  poor  and  indigent  boys,  received  and  boarded  withm 
Eton  College ;  the  Head  Master  of  Harrow  is  legally  the  master  of  a  daOy 
grammar-school,  established  in  a  country  village  for  the  benefit,  prima- 
rily, of  its  immediate  neighborhood.  A  foundationer  at  Harrow,  Rugby; 
and  Shrewsbury,  is  ordinarily  a  day-scholar,  sharing  gratuitously,  or  al- 
most gratuitously,  in  the  general  instruction  of  the  school.  At  Eton, 
Winchester,  Westminster,  and  the  Charter-house,  he  is  a  boy  separately 
lodged,  separately  boarded,  maintained  as  well  as  educated  free  of  charge 
or  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  and  obtaining,  or  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  competing  for,  a  farther  provision,  more  or  less  valuable,  when 
he  leaves  school.  But  in  every  case,  except  those  of  Merchant  Taylors* 
and  St  PauPs,  and  perhaps  Shrewsbury,  the  bulk  of  each  school,  as  now 
existing,  is  an  accretion  upon  the  original  foundation,  and  consists  of 
boarders  received  by  masters  or  other  persons  at  their  own  expense  and 
risk,  and  for  their  own  profit  The  {)roportion  actually  existing  between 
foundationers  and  non  foundationers,  at  the  several  schools  which  admit 
the  latter,  was  as  follows  in  1861 : — 


Eton, 

Winchester, 

Westminster,  . . . . 

Harrow, 

Rugby, 

Shrewsbury, 

Charter-house, . . . . 


Non-foundationen. 

722 
128 

96 
431 
397 
106 

71 


In  respect  of  these  classes,  there  is,  to  a  small  extent,  a  real  division 
of  power  and  of  responsibility.  The  Head  Master  can  expel  a  non-foundik 
tioner;  he  can  not  expel  a  foundationer.  But  as  convenience  clearly  re- 
quired that  the  management  of  both  classes  should  be  one  and  the  same, 
the  Governing  Body  has  acquired  an  indirect  control  over  the  whole 
school  by  virtue  of  their  direct  authority  over  a  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  for  the  purposes  of  government,  instruction  and  discipline,  all 
the  boys  should  in  every  case  be  considered  as  one  school,  subject  to  the 
same  authorities  and  in  the  same  degree. 

The  position  held  by  foundation  boys  among  their  school-fellows'varies 
much  at  different  schools.  But  it  seems  tolerably  clear  from  the  evidence 
that  in  none  of  the  schools  is  he  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  his  compan- 
ions by  the  mere  fact  of  his  receiving  an  eleemosynary  education,  and 
apart  from  causes  which  judicious  management  may  remove,  there  seems 
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to  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  foundationers  from  taking  socially  as  well 
as  intellectually  an  equal  or  (as  in  some  cases  they  do)  even  the  foremost 
rank  in  the  schooL  It  may  generally  be  said  that  they  enjoy  advantages 
equal  to  those  which  the  founders  intended  for  them.  Their  situation 
lias,  at  several  of  the  schools,  been  greatly  and  progressively  improved 
during  the  present  century ;  and  it  is  doubtless  now  better  than  it  has 
l>eeQ  at  any  former  period.  They  are  better  lodged,  better  fed,  better 
Caught,  better  attended  to,  than  they  ever  were  before — without  meaning 
to  imply  that  their  position  is  better  than  it  ought  to  be,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  intentions  of  the  several  founders,  the  increased  value  of  the 
endowments,  and  the  change  of  manners. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  collegiate  schools  were  primarily  though  not 
solely  designed  for  the  bencBt  of  meritorious  poverty,  as  were  the  inde- 
pendent grammar-schools  for  the  benefit  of  some  particular  town,  village, 
or  neighborhood.     At  Westminster  the  qualification  respecting  poverty 
is  considered  obsolete,  and  admissiofi  to  the  foundation  has  long  been  the 
prize  of  a  competitive  examination,  and  the  same  principle  has  been  re- 
<3enUy  introduced  at  Eton  and  Winchester  (with  little  or  no  preference 
lor  poverty)  with  excellent  results.     Speaking  generally,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  precise  meaning  to  the  word  poverty,  the 
doubt  what  class  of  persons,  if  any,  at  the  present  day,  really  answers  to 
the  pauperes  et  Indigents  tcholares  of  the  Lancastcrian  and  Tudor  peri- 
ods, and  the  further  doubt  whether  poverty  is  not  after  all  best  sciTed  by 
g;iTing  the  widest  encouragement  to  industry,  coupled  with  the  interest 
'irhich  every  school  has  in  collecting  the  best  boys  from  the  largest  sur- 
fiuse,  have  tended  and  will  continually  tend  to  render  the  qualification 
ofmdigence  practically  inoperative.     Respecting  the  right  to  gratuitous 
education  originally  conferred  by  the  founders  upon  the  children  of  the 
places  where  the  schools  were  located,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  par- 
ents of  the  boys  thus  privileged  are  chiefly — at  Harrow  almost  exclu- 
cively — strangers  to  the  neighborhood,  who  have  come  to  reside  there 
temporarily,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  at  little  expense  to  themselves, 
m  good  education  for  their  children.     As  this  was  certainly  not  intended 
nor  contemplated  by  the  founder,  the  abolition  of  the  local  privilege  in 
these  cases  is  recommended. 

Cowne  and  Subjects  of  Imtruction, — The  nine  schools  were  educating 
mltogether,  at  Christmas,  1861,2,696  boys,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
nineteen  years,  the  average  age  being  not  far  short  of  fifteen  years. 
TTheir  numbers  have  fluctuated  greatly  within  a  recent  period,  some  hav- 
ing fallen  comparatively  low  while  others  enjoy  a  rank  and  popularity 
bigher  than  ever  before.  The  course  of  study  of  all  these  schools  appears 
to  have  been  originally  confined  to  the  classical  languages  and  to  have 
femaihed  substantially  unaltered  from  a  very  early  to  a  very  late  period, 
Coverned  in  a  great  measure  by  established  custom  and  habit  The  po- 
sition which  the  classics  now  hold  is  due  in  the  first  place  perhaps  to 
their  intrinsic  excellence  as  an  instrument  of  education ;  but  other  causes 
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haTe  shared  largely  in  producing  it  School  education  alters  slowly  and 
runs  long  in  the  same  groove ;  a  master  can  only  teach  what  he  has  hini- 
self  learned,  and  is  naturally  inclined  to  set  the  highest  value  on  the 
studies  to  which  his  own  life  has  been  given.  At  the  two  oldest  of  the 
schools  this  tendency  has  been  strengthened  not  only  by  ardent  attach- 
ment to  their  peculiar  traditions,  but  by  the  habit  of  receiving  as  Masters 
only  men  brought  up  within  their  own  walls.  The  great  schools,  again, 
have  always  educated  principally  with  a  view  to  the  Universities ;  the 
path  of  access  to  the  learned  professions  lies  through  the  Universities ; 
the  work  done  at  school  tells  thoroughly  and  directly  on  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  Universities  and  for  University  prizes  and  distinc- 
tions, whilst  it  has  not,  until  recently,  assisted  a  youth  to  obtain  entrance 
into  the  public  service,  civil  or  military,  at  home  or  in  India;  the  clever- 
est and  most  diligent  boys,  for  whom  the  system  of  study  has  been 
chiefly  molded,  have  gone  to  the  Universities ;  and  all  the  Masters  have 
been  University  men.  ^ 

The  two  classical  languages,  with  a  little  ancient  history  and  geogra- 
phy, held,  until  a  short  time  ago,  absolute  and  exclusive  possession  of  the 
whole  course  of  study.  It  now  includes,  at  every  school,  arithmetic  and 
mathematics  as  well  as  classics ;  at  every  school,  except  Eton,  either 
French  or  German  also— at  Rugby  and  the  Charter-house,  both  Frendi 
and  German,  though  at  Rugby  the  natural  sciences  may  be  substituted. 
At  Merchant  Taylors'  it  includes  Hebrew  and  drawing.  Lectures  on 
natural  science  arc  given  at  Winchester,  and  occasionally  at  Eton  to 
those  who  wish  to  attend.  There  is  also  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the 
Charter-house,  and  periodical  voluntary  examinations  in  natural  science 
at  Harrow.  Drawing  may  be  learned  as  an  extra  at  all  the  schools,  and 
generally  some  instruction  in  music  may  be  gained  in  the  same  way. 

The  means  of  classical  instruction  include  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar,  the  daily  construing  and  occasional  translation  into  English  of 
liatin  and  Greek  writers,  the  repetition  of  passages,  chiefly  of  Latin  and 
Greek  poetry,  that  have  been  learned  by  heart,  and  the  practice  of  com- 
position in  verse  and  prose.  Construing,  repetition,  and  composition  are 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  higher  forms.  There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  the  grounding  in  grammar  is  not  always  so  thorough  and  accurate 
as  is  desirable,  or  that  sufBcient  care  is  not  taken  to  keep  up  what  is  thus 
acquired  as  the  boys  advance  in  their  work.  Different  grammars,  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  are  used  in  the  different  schools.  The  range  of  authors 
construed  is  sufficiently  various  and  extensive,  unless  Eton  be  an  exception. 
The  assiduous  practice  of  repetition,  and  that  of  composition,  original  and 
translated,  has  long  been  among  the  characteristics  of  the  great  English 
schools,  and  a  high  value  is  still  set  upon  them  by  English  schoolmasters. 

The  average  time  assigned  to  arithmetic  and  mathematics  is  about  three 
hours  a  week  in  school  and  the  same  amount  devoted  to  preparatory 
work.  At  a  majority  of  the  schools,  marks  are  given  for  mathematic8| 
depending  generally  upon  the  relative  time  devoted  to  it,  which  detenn* 
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iiie  more  or  lesB  a  boj*8  rise  in  the  classical  forms  of  the  school.    In  every 
•ehool,  except  Eton,  two  hours  a  week,  exclusive  of  preparation,  are  also 
diven  to  modem  languages,  marks  for  which  count  in  promotion  only  at 
'Winchester,  Harrow,  and  Rugby.     There  arc  distinct  prizes  at  all  the 
schools  for  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  in  modem  languages  respect- 
ively.    Classification  in  both  these  branches  is,  however,  dependent  upon 
'thai  of  the  classical  school,  which  is  found  a  great  hindrance  to  advance- 
xnent     Indeed,  both  share  the  disadvantage  of  being  subordinate  to  the 
principal  study,  which  is  that  of  the  classics.     The  chief  honors  and  dis- 
'^netions  of  the  schools  are  classical ;  their  traditions  are  classical ;  the 
£ead  Master  and  the  Tutors  are  men  distinguished  chiefly  as  classical 
scholars,  and  attached  more  or  less  ardently  to  classical  learning ;  the 
path  of  promotion  and  the  subjects  on  which  the  time  and  thoughts  of 
'the  boys  are  employed  are  mainly  classical ;  classics  arc  also,  to  a  great 
inajority  of  the  boys,  intrinsically  more  attractive  than  mathematics,  and 
^  the  oldest  and  most  diligent  more  so  than  French  and  German.     But 
xnathematics  at  least  have  established  a  title  to  respect  as  an  instm- 
xnent  of  mental  discipline ;  they  are  recognized  and  honored  at  the  Uni- 
"versities,  and  it  is  easy  to  obtain  mathematical  masters  of  high  ability 
'Who  have  had  a  University  education.     It  is  otherwise  with  the  study  of 
CDodem  languages,  which  in  each  of  these  respects,  but  especially  in  the 
last,  labors  under  peculiar  and  great  difficulties ;  while  it  has  had  less 
^me  to  establisb  itself  and  has  to  make  head  against  a  stronger  current 
of  tradition  and  habit     Hence  the  success  with  which  these  studies  are 
pursued  is,  in  different  degrees,  not  answerable  to  the  time  spent  in  learn- 
ing and  the  pains  and  ability  employed  in  teaching  them.    There  is  an 
especial  deficiency  in  arithmetic  and  in  French.    Yet  it  appears  that, 
speaking  generally,  boys  who  succeed  in  classics  succeed  also  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  modern  languages ;  showing  that  ordinarily  any  boy  of 
good  capacity  may  with  advantage  study  each  of  these  subjects,  and  may 
study  them  all  together.    One  disadvantage  peculiar  to  the  study  of 
modem  languages  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  thoroughly  effective 
teachers.     It  is  less  easy  for  a  foreigner  than  for  an  Englishman  of  equal 
mbility  or  education,  to  maintain  discipline,  to  enforce  attention,  to  secure 
^  influence,  to  understand  his  pupils  thoroughly,  and  therefore  to  teach 
them  well.     Two  of  the  teachers  at  the  nine  schools  are  Englishmen  and 
two  were  educated  at  the  schools  where  they  teach.     At  Marlborough 
both  French  and  German  are  taught  by  Englishmen.    At  Wellington 
School  one  foreign  master  in  each  language  is  employed,  under  whom  are 
placed  the  best  modem  scholars  and  the  beginners,  while  those  boys  who 
chiefly  require  to  be  steadily  worked  in  exercises  and  construing,  are 
under  English  masters. 

The  importance  of  some  attention  to  history  and  geography  is  recog- 
nized more  or  less  at  all  the  schools,  but  in  general  there  is  little  system- 
atic teaching  of  either.  In  the  lower  forms  it  is  common  to  give  lessons 
in  the  outlines  of  history  and  geography,  but  all  done  beyond  that  la 
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generally  to  set  a  boy  a  portion  of  history  to  get  up  by  himself,  to  extm* 
ine  him  in  it,  and  to  encourage  the  farther  study  by  means  of  prize  es« 
says.  Special  examinations  in  history,  when  held,  occur  either  at  tiie 
end  or  beginning  of  the  term,  the  portion  being  set  in  the  latter  case  as 
a  *^  holiday  task/*  At  Harrow  and  Rugby  every  boy  is  made  to  travene 
the  whole  outline  of  classical,  Biblical^  and  English  history  in  the  coarse 
of  his  stay  at  school ;  partly  by  holiday  tasks,  partly  by  regular  lesaons 
at  school  The  proper  degree  and  method  of  teaching  history  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  English  schoolmasters  seem  to  have  arrived  at  no  yeiy 
definite  conclusions.  At  Marborough,  Wellington,  and  to  some  extent 
at  Rugby,  the  reading  of  modern  hi.story  is  combined  with  that  of  French. 

Organization.  Promotion.  PHzes. — A  great  school  possesses,  from 
its  very  magnitude,  considerable  advantages  as  a  place  of  instruction, 
besides  those  which  it  derives  from  the  same  source  as  a  place  of  moral 
training.  It  is  able  to  command  the  services  of  the  most  eminent  mas- 
ters; it  is  likely  to  contain  a  comparatively  large  number  of  able  and 
ambitious  boys ;  the  honors  and  distinctions  which  it  has  to  off(^  are 
more  prized  because  the  successful  competitor  wins  them  from  a  larger 
field,  and  in  the  presence  of  u  larger  public ;  it  has  facilities,  which  a  small 
school  can  not  have,  for  the  convenient  organization  of  classes  in  each 
branch  of  study.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  disadvantages  of  its  own. 
The  number  of  competitors,  which  braces  and  stimulates  the  energies  of 
the  ablest  boys,  may  discourage  backward  ones ;  it  is  more  diiUcult  for  a 
boy  to  obtain,  and  more  easy  for  him  to  elude,  the  individual  attention  of 
the  Master  in  whose  form  he  is.  The  forms  themselves  must  be  very 
large  or  very  numerous ;  in  the  former  case  it  becomes  a  matter  of  chance 
whether  a  boy  gets  any  teaching  at  all,  in  the  latter  he  passes  from  one 
teacher  to  another  too  quickly  to  get  full  benefit  from  any  ;  and  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  small  share  of  responsibility  which  each  Master  feels 
for  the  progress  of  each  particular  boy,  strengthen,  in  either  case,  the 
temptation  to  take  pains  with  only  the  more  promising,  and  to  let  dull- 
ness and  idleness  take  their  chance.  If  the  rewards  of  industry  are 
more  brilliant,  idleness  has  also  greater  and  more  varied  charms — has 
(except,  perhaps,  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  school)  no  influential  public 
opinion  against  it,  and  holds  out  to  a  healthy  and  active  boy  who  can 
succeed  in  games  of  strength  and  skill,  distinctions  which  he  prizes  more 
than  the  honors  of  the  school — distinctions  also  which  ai'e  more  within 
his  reach,  and  give  him  more  immediate  influence  among  his  school- 
fellows. 

The  most  obvious  inconvenience — the  multiplication  of  forms — has 
been  mqt  to  some  extent  by  the  Eton  system  of  *^  divisions,"  and  by  the 
Rugby  system  of  "parallel  forms,'' but  the  chief  remedy  for  this  and 
other  difficulties  has  been  sought  in  the  practice  of  placing  every  boy 
under  the  special  charge  of  a  tutor,  whose  connection  with  him  continues 
unbroken  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  at  school,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
bestow  that  attention  on  him  and  undertake  that  responsibility  for  him 
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vhich  can  not  be  expected  from  the  successive  class-masters  through 
vhose  hands  he  passes.  To  a  verj  considerable  extent  this  is  an  effec- 
toal  remedy,  provided  each  tutor  has  not  more  pupils  than  he  can  reallj 
attend  to,  and  his  relation  to  them  is  not  suffered  to  degenerate  into  a 
merely  nominal  one. 

The  following  Table  will  show  the  relative  numbers  of  masters  and 
bqyg  in  the  several  schools  at  the  end  of  1861  { — 


Namber 

of 

B071. 

Number  or  Mabtbrb. 

Num'er  of 
ClaHieal 
Divisioas. 

Maxim. 

in  a 
OiTia'n. 

Minim, 
in  a 

Clanieal. 

Matbem. 

Mod.  Lao. 

Divia'n. 

Eton, 

806 
200 
136 
116 
146 
262 
481 
463 
131 

— 
23    * 

7* 

6 

6 

4 

6 
16 
14t 

4 

8 
2 
2 

It 
1 

4 

4 

3§ 

1 

1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

22 

8 

6 

8 

6 

10 

14 

14 

4 

48 
41 
30 
20 
40 
32 
37 
42 
40 

13 

Winchester, 

Westminster, 

Charter-house, 

St  Paul's, 

Merchant  Taylors',. 
Hirrow, 

10 
12 
9 
15 
18 
21 

Boj^bj, 

24 

Shrewsbury, 

23 

The  proper  size  of  a  division  is  limited  by  conditions.    It  should  not 
oootain  boys  in  such  different  stages  of  progress  that  they  can  not  advan- 
tageously be  employed  in  the  same  work  and  heard  together.     It  should 
be  small  enough  to  admit  of  all  the  boys  who  compose  it  being  called  up 
▼cry  frequently.     By  the  first  condition  the  number  may  vary  from  15 
to  60,  according  to  the  size  of  the  school.     Vhe  second  condition  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  magnitude  of  the  school     It  has  been  urged  in  favor  of 
**^  divisions  that  the  number  of  boys  animates  the  teacher,  and  ena- 
bles him  in  turn  to  infuse  life  into  his  class.     But  it  is  still  more  impor- 
^t  that  the  expectation  of  being  called  up  should  be  strong  enough  to 
^  *s  a  thoroughly  efficient  stimulus  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
division ;  that  the  benefit  of  being  called  up  should  'be  shared  by  all  the 
boys  very  firequently ;  and  that  the  class-master  should  not  be  tempted, 
by  the  number  before  him  and  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal,  either  to 
P^  over  the  more  backward,  or  to  abate  his  standard  of  accuracy,  or 
be  less  searching  in  his  questions.     Differences  in  the  method  of  teaching 
^7  in  some  degree  affect  the  question,  but  as  a  general  rule  and  in  the 
absence  of  special  circumstances,  the  average  number  should  not  much, 
^*t  all,  exceed  thirty. 

^e  time  actually  spent  in  the  school  preparation  of  lessons,  in  the  case 
of  the  upper  boys,  is  small.  An  Eton  fifth  form  boy  is  in  school,  on  a 
^bole  school-day,  about  three  hours,  or  during  the  week,  from  fourteen 
^  fi/leen ;  an  upper  boy  at  Harrow  is  at  school  about  four  hours  and  a 

*0f  tbete  3  w«ra  Compotition  Master*.    A  Clanieal  Matter  baa  sioee  been  added. 
t  There  is  an  Assistant  Master  of  writing  and  arithmetic 
I  One  of  tbeae  also  teaches  mathematics. 
t  One  of  these  also  teadiea  naUaral  toieoee. 
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half,  or  in  the  week,  about  twenty-two  hours ;  at  Rugby,  about  twenty 
hours.  A  certain  amount  of  time  is  also  spent  with  the  private  tutor. 
The  regular  holidays  subtract  wholly  from  work  14  or  15  weeks  in  the 
year.  It  is  eyidcnt,  unless  a  good  deal  of  time  is  given  out  of  school  to 
steady  genuine  work  in  preparation  and  composition,  the  work  done  is 
deficient  in  quantity.  The  whole  daily  work  of  boys  not  particularly 
diligent  nor  particularly  idle,  a  class  which  constitutes  the  majority  at  all 
schools,  can  not  be  considered,  lazy  and  desultory  as  much  of  it  is,  aa 
averaging  more  than  from  four  to  five  hours.  With  a  studious  boy,  who 
works  for  distinction  yet  takes  his  full  share  of  play,  the  time  may  fairly 
be  reckoned,  at  Eton  and  Harrow,  at  about  six  hours  honestly  spent,  and 
more  when  he  is  preparing  for  some  special  prize  or  examination ;  at 
Rugby,  at  about  seven. 

To  insure,  if  possible,  something  like  careful  preparation  of  lessons^ 
different  expedients  have  been  resorted  to.  But  it  is  generally  true  that 
when  a  boy  has  reached  an  age  at  which  he  may  fairly  be  deemed  capa- 
ble of  reasonable  steadiness  and  self-control,  little  stress  can  be  laid  on 
direct  supervision  as  a  means  of  making  him  learn  his  lessons ;  this  can 
be  done,  if  at  all,  by  giving  him  full  employment  for  his  time,  by  insist- 
ing upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  work  and  upon  fair  progress,  by 
bringing  the  sense  of  duty,  the  desire  of  honor,  and  the  fear  of  disgracei 
effectively  to  bear  upon  his  mind,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  by  the  dread 
of  punishment 

The  most  important  by  far  of  the  stimulants  which  a  school  is  able  to 
supply  is  furnished  by  the  ^rstem  of  promotion.  The  systems  actually 
in  use  are  various.  Seniority  or  length  of  standing,  with  or  without  a 
test  examination — daily  marks  given  for  each  lesson  and  exercise  through* 
out  the  half  year — and  success  in  competitive  examinations,  yearly,  half- 
yearly,  or  quarterly,  are  used,  separately  or  in  combination,  at  different 
schools.  The  first  principle,  with  a  test  examination  and  a  certain  infu- 
sion of  the  competitive  element,  is  adopted  at  Eton ;  the  second  at  Win* 
Chester ;  the  second  and  third  combined  at  Harrow  and  Rugby.  It  may 
generally  be  observed  that  promotion  on  the  ground  of  seniority  alone, 
without  even  a  test  examination,  must  always  be  indefensible ;  and  that 
between  a  test  examination  and  a  competitive  examination,  whether  at  a 
school  or  a  university,  there  are  some  obvious  differences.  The  former 
stimulates  only  by  the  discredit  of  failure,  the  latter  enlists  as  an  addi* 
tional  motive  the  honor  of  success ;  the  standard  in  the  first  is  really  set 
by  the  lower  candidates  examined,  and  in  the  other  by  the  higher ;  a  test 
standard  has  thus  a  constant  tendency  to  decline  to  a  low  point  A 
school,  therefore,  whose  system  of  promotion  is  in  practice  mainly  non- 
competitive, contents  itself  with  a  not  very  active  stimulus  for  the  sake 
of  having  one  which  can  be  extended  over  a  very  large  surface,  and  runs 
the  risk  of  having  a  somewhat  low  standard  of  scholarship.  The  advan- 
tages which  may  be  purchased  at  this  cost  are  not  inconsiderable  ones. 
As  regards  prizes,  it  is  useful,  no  doubt,  to  have  many  for  many  kinds 
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of*  excellence,  and  to  haye  prizes  open  to  limited  portions  of  a  school  M 
-vrell  as  to  the  whole.    But  it  is  more  important,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
prizes  should  be  held  in  high  estimation  than  that  they  should  he  manj 
in  number ;  and  it  is  so  easy,  on  the  one  hand,  by  having  too  many  of 
tiaem,  to  defeat  their  object  in  calling  out  the  highest  excellence — so  easy, 
<yD  the  other,  by  haying  too  few,  to  restrict  their  operation  unduly — ^that 
tlaere  are  few  subjects  which  require  a  greater  exercise  of  care  and  judg- 
naent  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.     The  system  of  daily  marking  is  a 
^rect  inducement  to  study  and  regular  diligence ;  and  periodical  exami- 
xuations  are  useful  not  only  in  compelling  the  boy  to  prove  that  he  is 
master  of  what  has  been  taught,  but  in  cultivating  the  power  of  storing 
up,  arranging,  and  producing  knowledge,  and  of  answering  questions  in* 
teUigibly  on  paper,  which  is  not  a  universal  accomplishment     The  pub* 
lication  of  school  lists  is  a  useful  expedient,  and  at  some  schools  espe- 
cially has  been  turned  to  good  account. 

We  are  well  aware,  of  course,  that  no  system,  however  perfect,  of  pro- 
motion or  of  instruction,  can  do  much  to  combat  idleness  unless  the  mas- 
ters thoroughly  and  conscientiously  discharge  the  hardest  and  most  un- 
grateful part  of  their  duty — the  task  of  teaching  those  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  learn.  We  are  aware  also  that  emulation  has  its  disadvantages^ 
tnd  that  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  it  is  morally  far  inferior  to  the  sense 
of  duty.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  that  vis  inertia  which  sheer  inveterate 
idleness  opposes  to  every  kind  of  pressure,  or  of  the  difiSculty  of  mak- 
ing, by  any  means,  an  idle  boy  diligent,  on  whom  neither  emulation  nor 
duty  has  any  sensible  power.  Neither  do  we  forget  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect  is  not  the  sole  end  of  education,  nor  the  only  object  for 
which  boys  are  sent  to  school.  But  a  good  system  makes  good  tcachera 
Secondary  motives  are  wanted  for  boys,  whose  habits  are  unformed  and 
whose  chief  temptation  is  to  waste  time,  as  much  at  least  as  by  men ; 
ud  the  desire  of  immediate  success  supplies  in  youth  the  place  of  those 
provident  cares  and  far-reaching  aims  which  take  possession  of  the  mind 
in  maturer  years.  If  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unconquerable  idleness  in 
erery  great  school,  there  is  much  certainly  that  is  not  unconquerable ; 
and  whatever  else  a  boy  may  have  gained  at  school,  he  has  not  gained 
that  which  school  education  should  give,  if  he  leaves  it  with  men- 
tal powers  uncultivated,  and  without  having  acquired,  in  some  degree, 
the  habits  of  exertion,  attention,  self-denial,  and  self-control,  which  are 
necessary  conditions  of  progress.  A  lad  who  makes  no  progress,  or  lags 
constantly  behind  his  fellows,  gets  little  good  from  his  school,  to  which 
he  is  commonly  himself  a  mischievous  incumbrance ;  and  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  no  boy  should  be  admitted  into  any  school  who 
is  unfit,  from  want  of  preparation,  to  enter  upon  its  course  of  teaching 
among  boys  not  mucfi  younger  than  himself,  and  that  no  boy  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  any  school  who  does  not  make  rcas^able  progpress 
in  it  The  consequence  of  not  exacting  sufficient  preparation  is,  that 
bojs  come  at  twelvb  or  thirteen  years  of  age  with  less  knowledge  than 
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they  should  have  at  nine  or  ten.  The  consequence  of  permitting  them 
to  remain  at  school  without  making  progress  is,  that  they  either  stagnate 
at  the  hottora  of  it,  or  are  pushed  up  without  exertion  on  their  own  part, 
are  employed  at  work  fpr  which  they  are  unfit,  and  are  a  drag  and  a 
dead  weight  on  the  boys  more  forward  than  themselves,  with  whom  they 
are  associated  in  doing  it 

ResulU  of  the  Instruction. — It  is  a  far  easier  matter  to  ascertain  Bow 
much  is  taught  at  the  public  schools  than  to  determine  how  much  is 
learned.  It  would  appear,  from  the  class-lists  and  lists  of  prize-men  at 
the  two  Universities,  that  a  fair  proportion  of  classical  honors  at  least  is 
gained  by  the  public  schools,  and  that  those  who  enter  from  the  highest 
forms  are,  on  the  whole,  well-  taught  classical  scholars.  But  these  noto- 
riously form  a  small  proportion  of  the  boys  who  receive  a  public-school 
education.  The  great  mass  of  such  boys  expose  themselves  to  no  tests 
which  they  can  possibly  avoid,  and  there  are  hardly  any  data  for  ascer- 
taining how  they  acquit  themselves  in  the  easy  examinations  which  must 
be  passed  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree.  Of  the  number  of  undergrad- 
uates at  Oxford  about  one-third,  and  at  Cambridge  rather  more  than  one- 
fifth,  come  from  the  public  schools,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  these  are 
from  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby.  Of  the  boys  educated  at  the  schools 
who  leave  for  the  Universities,  none  of  the  nine  schools  sends  as  many  as 
half  its  number — the  average  proportion  is  about  one-third.  As  a  rule, 
not  only  the  best  scholars  at  the  Universities  come  from  the  public 
schools  but  also  (and  in  this  Eton  has  a  certain  preeminence)  the  idlest 
and  most  ignorant  men.  In  the  subject  of  mathematics,  however,  the 
public  schools  hold  a  position  of  marked  inferiority  to  other  places  of  ed- 
ucation. The  Commissioners  draw  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the 
general  results : — ^That  boys  who  have  capacity  and  industry  enough  to 
work  for  distinction,  are,  on  the  whole,  well  taught  in  the  article  of  clas- 
sical scholarship,  but  that  even  these  occasionally  show  a  want  of  accu- 
racy in  elementary  knowledge,  either  fVom  not  having  been  well 
grounded,  or  from  having  been  suffered  to  forget  what  they  have 
learned ; — That  the  average  of  classical  knowledge  among  young  men 
leaving  school  for  college  is  low ; — That  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics, 
in  general  information  and  in  English,  the  average  is  lower  still,  but  is 
improving ; — That  of  the  timtf  spent  at  school  by  the  generality  of  boys, 
much  is  absolutely  thrown  away  as  regards  intellectual  progress,  either 
from  ineffective  teaching,  from  the  continued  teaching  of  subjects  in 
which  they  can  not  advance,  or  from  idleness,  or  from  a  combination  of 
these  causes ; — That  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics  the  public  schools 
are  specially  defective,  and  that  this  observation  is  not  to  be  confined  te 
any  particular  class  of  boys. 

The  number  of  public-school  boys  who  enter  the  army  is  not  large. 
Of  1,976  candi4fkte8  for  direct  commissions  within  thrc;^  years,  122  only 
had  been  at  any  of  the  schools,  and  of  these  but  20  failed — a  proportion 
considerably  below  the  average.    Of  96  who  passed,  88  came  immedi- 
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mtelj  from  school.     The  scheme  of  examinations  for  direct  commissions 

18  simple  and  easj«  and  requires  nothing  that  is  heyond  the  reach  of  anj 

t>oy  of  moderate  industry  and  ordinary  capacity.      The  public-school 

candidates  for  Sandhurst  in  the  same  time  were  28  out  of  875.    Of  the 

18  who  succeeded  (Also  aboTe  the  average  proportion)  11  came  direct 

firom  school.     The  qualifying  examination  for  Woolwich  required,  before 

1862,  an  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  difficult  of  attainment  for  a 

Isoy  educated  at  a  public  school,  but  then  underwent  some  changes  which 

make  it  easier.     In  three  years  previous  to  this  change,  85  public-school 

candidates  passed  and  49  failed  to  pass,  the  totals  of  candidates  being  545 

and  689.     Of  the  whole  84,  two  only  went  direct  from  the  schools  and 

these  failed. 

The  Courte  and  Subjects  of-  Jn*truction  proper  for  tlie  Schools. — For 
the  instruction  of  boys,  especially  when  collected  in  a  largo  school,  it  is 
material  that  there  should  be  some  one  principal  branch  of  study,  in- 
vested with  a  recognized  and,  if  possible,  a  traditional  importance,  to 
which  the  principal  weight  should  b^  assigned,  and  the  largest  share  of 
time  and  attention  given.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  concentrate  at- 
tention, to  stimulate  industry,  to  supply  to  the  whole  school  a  common 
ground  of  literary  interest  and  a  common  path  of  promotion.  The  study 
of  the  classical  languages  and  literature  at  present  occupies  this  position 
in  all  the  great  English  schools  and  with  the  advantage  of  long  possession 
—an  advantage  so  great  that  we  should  certainly  hesitate  to  advise  the 
dethronement  of  it,  even  if  we  were  prepared  to  recommend  a  successor. 
It  is  not  without  reason,  however,  that  the  foremost  place  has  been  as- 
Bgned  to  this  study.  Grammar  is  the  logic  of  common  speech,  and 
there  are  few  educated  men  who  are  not  sensible  of  the  advantages 
they  gained  as  boys  from  the  steady  practice  of  composition  and  transla- 
tion, and  from  their  introduction  to  etymology.  The  study  of  literature 
is  the  study,  not  indeed  of  the  physical,  but  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
worid  we  live  in,  and  of  the  thoughts,  lives,  and  characters  of  those  men 
whose  writings  and  whose  memories  succeeding  generations  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  preserve. 

We  are  equally  convinced  that  the  best  materials  available  to  English- 
men "for  these  studies  are  furnished  by  the  languages  and  literature  of 
Qreeee  and  Rome,  ^om  the  regular  structure  of  their  languages,  from 
their  l(^cal  accuracy  of  expression,  from  the  comparltive  ease  with  which 
their  etymology  is  traced  and  reduced  to  general  laws,  from  their  severe 
einoQS  of  taste  and  style,  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  *^  dead,"  and 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  directly  from  the  periods  of  their  highest 
perfection,  comparatively  untouched  by  the  inevitable  process  of  degen- 
eration and  decay,  they  are  beyond  all  doubt  the  finest  and  most  service- 
able models  we  have  for  the  study  of  language.  As  literature,  they  sup- 
ply the  most  graceful  and  some  of  the  noblest  poetry,  the  finest  elo- 
(jnence,  the  deepest  philosophy,  the  wisest  historical  writing;  and  thess 
exoelleocies  are  such  as  to  be  appreciated  keenly,  though  inadequately, 
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bj  young  minds  and  to  leave,  as  in  fact  they  do,  a  lasting  impnsrioB. 
Besides  this,  it  is  at  least  a  reasonable  opinion  that  this  literature  hit 
had  a  powerful  effect  in  molding  and  animating  the  statesmanship  aad 
political  life  of  England.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  civilii** 
Uon  of  modern  Europe  is  really  built  upon  the  foundiations  laid  two  thofOr 
sand  years  ago  by  two  highly  civilized  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi« 
terranean ;  that  their  languages  supply  the  key  to  our  modem  tongnsB; 
their  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  and  law,  to  the  poetry,  history,  pfaito* 
ophy,  and  jurisprudence,  of  modem  times;  that  this  key  can  seldom  be 
acquired  except  in  youth,  and  that  the  possession  of  it,  as  daily  ezpen- 
ence  proves,  and  as  those  who  have  it  not  will  most  readily  acknowledga^ 
is  very  far  from  being  merely  a  literary  advantage. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  only  true  provided  the  study  is  cairied 
far  enough,  and  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  not  carried  te 
enough.  Of  the  young  men  who  go  to  the  Universities  a  great  numlMr 
never  acquire  so  much  Latin  and  Greek  as  would  enable  them  to  read  the 
best  classical  authors  intelligently  fltad  with  pleasure,  and  more  than  half 
of  those  who  leave  school  do  not  go  to  the  Universities  at  all ;  among  these 
the  average  of  classical  attainment  is  certainly  lower  still,  and  probabl/ 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  never,  after  they  have  quitted  school,  open 
a  Qreek  or  Latin  book.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  mental  discipline 
which  such  boys  have  received  could  not  have  been  imparted  to  them  at 
least  as  well  by  other  studies,  in  which  they  might  perhaps  have  made 
more  sensible  progress,  and  which  would  have  furnished  them  at  th* 
same  time  with  knowledge  practically  and  immediately  serviceable  to 
them  in  the  business  of  life. 

This'objection  supposes  that  there  should  be  different  courses  in  each 
school  for  different  capacities,  (a  question  discussed  farther  on,)  or  that 
there  should  be  but'one  course  in  which  the  classics  should  not  enter  or 
should  hold  a  subordinate  place.  Now  it  is  and  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
the  public  schools  to  give  an  education  of  the  best  kind,  not  of  the  second 
best  Their  great  service  consists  in  giving  such  an  education  to  boys 
who  have  capacity  and  industry  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
they  should  not  forego  this  office  for  the  sake  of  bringing  down  their 
teaching  to  a  level  adjusted  to  the  reach  of  dull,  uncultivated,  or  listless 
minds.  They  are  bound  indeed  to  adjust  it  to  the*«cope  of  ordinary  uv> 
tellects,  for  the  vast  majority  of  boys  intrusted  to  them  are  not  clever. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  clever  in  order  to  gain  solid  advantage  fix>m 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  attentive,  a  con> 
dition  equally  indispensable  to  progress  in  any  other  study.  And  with* 
out  doubt,  a  boy  of  ordinary  capacity,  and  even  a  dull  and  backward  boy 
who  can  be  induced  to  take  pains,  is  likely  to  pro6t  more  on  the  whole 
in  a  school  where  he  has  highly  cultivated  masters,  and  travels  the  same 
road  with  companions  who  are  being  highly  educated,  where  there  is  » 
higher  standard  of  taste  and  attainment,  and  the  instruments  and  whole 
machinery  of  instruction  are  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  kind,  than  he 
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would  under  a  sjstem  sedulously  lowered  to  the  pitch  of  his  own  intel- 
lectual powers. 

Tet  the  course  should  not  he  exclusiTely  classical.     It  is  the  ofl3ce  of 
education  not  only  to  discipline  some  of  the  faculties,  hut  to  awaken,  call 
eut,  and  exercise  them  all  so  far  as  this  can  usefully  he  done  in  hoyhood ; 
to  awaken  tastes  that  may  he  developed  in  after  life ;  to  impart  early 
liabits  of  reading,  thought,  and  ohservation ;  and  to  furnish  the  mind 
with  such  knowledge  as  is  wanted  at  the  outset  of  life.     A  young  man  is 
not  educated — ^indeed,  is  not  educated  at  all — who  can  not  reason  or  oh- 
wrre  or  express  himself  easily  and  correctly,  and  who  is  unahle  to  hear 
bis  part  in  cultivated  society  from  ignorance  of  things  which  all  who  mix 
in  it  are  assumed  to  be  acquainted  with.     He  is  not  well  educated  if  his 
information  is  all  shut  up  within  one  narrow  circle,  and  if  he  has  not  been 
taught  at  least  that  beyond  what  he  has  been  able  to  acquire  lie  great  and 
Tarted  fields  of  knowledge,  some  of  which  he  may  afterwards  explore  if 
he  has  inclination  and  opportunity  to  do  so.     The  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  or  useful,  and  the  best  way  of  exorcising  or  disciplin- 
ing the  fiusulties,  must  vary,  of  course,  with  the  habits  and  requirements 
of  the  age  and  of  the  society  in  which  his  life  is  to  be  spent.     No  system 
of  instruction  can  he  framed  which  will  not  require  modification  from 
time  to  Ume.     The  highest  and  most  useful  office  of  education  is  cer- 
tainly to  train  and  discipline ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  office.     And  whilst 
ia  the  busy  world  too  great  a  value  perhaps  is  sometimes  set  upon  the 
actual  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  too  little  upon  the  mental  discipline 
which  enables  men  to  acquire  and  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  there  is 
also  a  tendency  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and  which  is  among 
the  besetting  temptations  of  the  ablest  schoolmasters ;  and  if  very  super- 
ftdal  men  may  be  produced  by  one  of  these  influences,  very  ignorant 
men  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  other. 

The  objections  commonly  nuide  to  any  extension  of  the  old  course  of 
study  are  of  a  more  or  less  practical  character.  It  is  said  that  many 
things  which  ought  to  be  learned  ought  not  to  be  learned  at  school,  and 
are  best  acquired  before  going  thither  or  after  leaving  it ;  that  they  can 
not  be  imparted  there  effectively  nor  without  injury  to  more  important 
itudies,  without  dissipating  the  attention  and  overloading  the  mind; 
that  the  capacity  for  learning  which  an  average  boy  possesses  is,  aAer  all, 
very  limited,  and  his  capacity  for  forgetting  very  great;  that  ability  is 
rare  and  industry  not  very  common ;  that  if  the  apparent  results  are 
small,  they  do  not  quite  represent  the  real  benefit  received ;  and  that  the 
actual  results,  such  as  they  are,  are  the  best  which  in  practice  it  is  possi- 
ble to  obtain. 

There  is  truth  here,  yet  these  arguments  have  in  fact  been  used 
against  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  already  introduced  and  with 
proud  success.  It  is  quite  true  that  much  less  can,  generally  speaking, 
be  mastered  and  retained  by  a  young  mind  than  theorists  might  suppose; 
and  true  that  it  is  not  easy  to  win  steady  attention  from  a  high-spirited 
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English  lad,  who  has  the  restless  activity  and  love  of  play  that  belong  to 
youth  and  health ;  Who,  like  his  elders,  thinks  somewhat  slowly,  and 
does  not  express  himself  readily,  and  to  whom  mental  effort  is  trouble- 
some. But  these  are  difficulties  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  school- 
master to  contend  with,  and  which  careful  and  skillful  teaching  may,  to 
some  extent,  overcome.  If  a  youth,  after  four  or  five  years  spent  at 
school,  quits  it  at  nineteen,  unable  to  construe  an  easy  bit  of  Latin  or 
Greek  without  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  or  to  write  Latin  grammatically, 
almost  ignorant  of  geography  and  of  the  history  of  his  own  country,  un- 
acquainted with  any  modern  language  but  his  own,  and  hardly  compe- 
tent to  write  English  correctly,  to  do  a  simple  sum,  or  stumble  through 
an  easy  proposition  in  Euclid,  a  total  stranger  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  physical  world  and  to  its  structure,  with  an  eye  and  hand  unprac- 
ticed  in  drawing,  and  without  knowing  a  note  of  music,  with  an  unculti- 
vated mind  and  no  taste  for  reading  or  observation,  his  intellectual  edu- 
cation must  certainly  be  accounted  a  failure,  though  there  may  be  no 
fault  to  find  with  his  principles,  character,  or  manners;  yet  this  is  much 
more  commonly  than  it  ought  to  be  the  product  of  English  public-school 
education. 

It  is  true  also  that  besides  what  is  learned  at  school  by  the  boy,  much 
may  and  ought  to  be  acquired  by  the  child,  and  much  more  by  the  man. 
But  that  boys  come  very  ill  prepared  to  school  is  the  general  complaint, 
and  the  evil  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  men  who  do  not  learn  much  after  they  leave  school,  because  few 
men  read  much,  for  want  of  inclination  or  leisure.  The  schools  have  it  in 
their  power  to  remedy,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  former  of  these  deficien- 
cies by  a  stricter  examination  on  entrance ;  and  it  should  be  their  aim 
to  at  least  diminish  the  latter  by  opening  the  minds  of  their  scholars  and 
implanting  tastes  which  are  now  wanting.  But  the  chances  of  leisure 
after  entrance  into  active  life  must  always  be  precarious.  The  school  has 
absolute  possession  of  the  boy  during  four  or  five  years,  the  most  valna^ 
ble  years  of  pupilage,  the  time  when  the  powers  of  apprehension  and 
memory  are  brightest,  when  the  faculty  of  observation  is  quick  and 
lively,  and  he  is  forming  his  acquaintance  with  the  various  objects  of 
knowledge.  Something  surely  may  be  done  during  that  time  in  the  way 
not  of  training  alone,  but  of  positive  acquisition,  and  the  school  is  respon- 
sible for  turning  it  to  the  best  account 

The  extension  of  the  present  course,  as  proposed,  is  but  very  moderate. 
The  importance  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics  is  already  recognized,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  taught  more  effectively.  The 
course  should  include  arithmetic,  so  taught  as  to  make  every  boy  thor> 
oughly  familiar  with  it,  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  plane 
trigonometry.  In  the  case  of  the  more  advanced  students,  it  should  also 
comprise  an  introduction  to  applied  mathematics.  All  the  boys  at  ewerj 
school  should,  in  some  part  at  least  of  their  passage  through  it,  learn 
either  French  or  German.    Natural  science  is,  with  slight  exceptions, 
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practically  excluded  from  the  education  of  (he  higher  classes  ifi  England, 
mod  education  is,  in  this  respect,  narrower  than  it  was  three  centuries 
mgo.     This  exclusion  is  a  great  practical  evil,  narrowing  unduly  and  in- 
juriously the  mental  training  of  the  young,  and  the  knowledge,  interests, 
aand  pursuits  of  men  in  maturer  life.     For  all  educated  men  an  early 
introduction  to  natural    science  is    desirable,   if   not    necessary,   and 
the  value  of  the  study,  as  a  means  of  opening  the  mind  and  disciplining 
the  fiiculties,  is  recognized  by  all  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  acquire 
it.     It  quickens  and  cultivates  directly  the  faculty  of  observation,  which  in 
▼ery  many  persons  lies  almost  dormant  through  life,  the  power  of  accu- 
rmte  and  rapid  generalization,  and  the  mental  habit  of  method  and  ar- 
rmngement ;  it  accustoms  young  persons  to  trace  the  sequence  of  cause 
And  effect;  it  familiarizes  them  with  a  kind  of  training  which  interests 
them,  and  which  they  can  promptly  comprehend ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  corrective  for  that  indolence  which  fs  the  vice  of  half-awakened 
minds,  and  which  shrinks  from  any  exertion  which  is  not,  like  an  effort 
of  memory,  merely  mechanical.     The  teaching  must  necessarily  be  ele- 
mentary, and  this  thoroughly  understood,  as  far  as  it  goes,  will  satisfy 
the  purposes  in  view.     An  hour  or  two  in  the  week  of  class  teaching, 
properly  seconded,  will  be  found  to  produce  substantial  fruits.     Whether 
the  sciences  should  be  taught  in  their  logical  order,  at  what  age  or  point 
of  intellectual  progress  any  part  of  the  subject  should  be  taken  up,  in 
what  manner  it  should  be  taught,  and  how  far  pursued,  are  questions  to 
be  settled  by  experience,  and  by  the  inquiries  and  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  various  Governing  Bodies.     Every  boy  should  learn  either  music 
or  drawing  during  a  part  at  least  of  his  stay  at  school.     Positive  inapti- 
tude for  the  education  of  the  ear  and  voice,  or  for  that  of  the  hand  and  eye, 
is  rare ;  and  these  accomplishments  are  useful  as  instruments  of  training 
tod  valuable  possessions  in  after  life.     Greater  attention  should  be  paid 
to  history  and  geography  than  they  now  receive.     A  taste  for  history 
may  be  gained  at  school ;  the  habit  of  reading  intelligently  should  cer- 
tainly be  acquired  then,  and  few  books  can  be  intelligently  read  without 
lome  knowledge  of  history,  and  no  history  without  geography.     More 
attention  should  also  be  given  to  English  composition  and  orthography. 
A  command  of  pure  grammatical  English  is  not  necessarily  gaified  by 
construing  Latin  and  Greek,  though  the  study  of  the  classical  languages 
ia,  or  rather  may  be  made,  an  instrument  of  the  highest  value  for  that 
purpose. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  not  time  for  such  a  course  of  study  as 
this.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  by  effective  teaching  time  can  be 
fimnd  for  these  things  without  encroaching  on  the  hours  of  play ;  and 
that  room  may  be  made  for  them,  by  taking  trouble,  in  the  head  of  any 
ordinary  boy.  Of  the  thne  spent  at  school  by  nine  boys  out  of  ten, 
much  is  wasted  which  it  is  quite  possible  to  economize.  Time  is  econo- 
mized by  increasing  attention ;  attention  is  sharpened  and  kept  alive  by 
i  judicioua  change  of  work.    A  boy  can  attend  without  flagging  to  what 
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interests  him,  and  what  he  attends  to  he  can  generally  retain ;  but  with- 
out real  attention  there  can  be  no  progress,  and  without  progress,  no  in- 
tellectual discipline  worth  the  name.  The  great  difficulty  of  a  pabHc 
school  is  simple  idleness,  which  is  defended  by  numbers,  and  entrendiad 
behind  the  system  and  traditions  of  the  place,  and  against  which  tbe 
Master,  if  he  be  active,  wages  a  more  or  less  unequal  war. 

7\me  and  Rel^ttive  Value  to  be  amgned  to  different  Braneke$,^—\t  is 
essential  that  every  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  should  have  as- 
signed to  it  a  due  proportion  of  the  whole  time  given  to  study.  Whefe 
all  the  subjects  are  pursued  together — assuming  that  the  lessons  lake 
about  an  hour  each,  and  that  they  will  be  such  as  to  demand  for  prepa- 
ration, in  the  case  of  the  classics,  ten  aidditional  hours,  and  in  those  of 
modern  languages  and  natural  science  respectively,  at  least  two  additional 
hours  in  the  week,  and  that  composition  will  demand  about  fivehoure*^ 
it  is  proposed  that  eleven  hours  be  given  to  classics,  with  history  and  di- 
vinity ;  three  hours  to  arithmetic  and  mathematics ;  and  two  hours  eaoh 
to  the  mo<lem  languages,  natural  science,  and  musip  or  drawing. 

It  is  also  eascntial  that  every  branch  should  be  encouraged  by  the  atin- 
ulus  of  reward  and  punishment;  that  every  non-classical  subject  (except 
music  and  drawing)  in  that  part  of  the  school  where  it  is  eompulsofy 
should  effect  promotion  ;  that  a  scale  of  marks  should  be  settled  upon  fer 
this  purpose,  and  moreover,  that  the  non-classical  studies  should  be  en- 
couraged by  prizes  appropriated  to  them  respectively.  The  relatiTe 
weights  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  the  classics,  with  history  and  divinity, 
is  not  less  than  \  nor  more  than  | — to  each  of  the  three  non-clasaical 
subjects,  not  less  than  {  nor  more  than  { — to  the  three  non*clas8ical  snb- 
jects  combined,  }. 

Experiment  of  a  separate  Modem  Department — Careful  consideration 
is  due  to  the  question  of  the  desirableness  of  introducing  into  the  pabHc 
schools,  side  by  side  with  their  classical  organization,  a  distinct  depart- 
ment for  the  prosecution  of  what  are  sometimes  called  modern^  and  some- 
time practical,  studies,  into  which  boys  should  be  allowed  to  pass,  eitiier 
immediately  upon  their  admission  to  the  school  or  after  having  madrm 
certain  amount  of  progress  in  it,  and  in  which  they  should  be  instructid 
principally  in  modem  languages,  matl^matics,  natural  science,  histoiy, 
geography,  and  other  branches  of  an  English  education,  classical  teaching 
being  made  subordinate  and  not  of  primary  importance. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  there  are  boys  who  have  no  natural  aptitodle 
for  classical  studies,  and  upon  whom  classical  teaching  is  consequently 
thrown  away,  but  who  would  take  in  and  profit  by  a  thoroughly  good 
system  of  practical  education ;  that  there  are  others  whose  destinatiofis 
in  life  render  it  important  that  they  should  receive  special  instruction  in 
subjects  which  can  not  be  adequately  taught  as  mere  adjuncts  to  a  das- 
sical  course ;  and  that  it  is  hard  that  such  boys  should  be  condemnod 
either  to  waste  their  time  on  uncongenial  and  unsuitable  pursuits,  or  to 
forego  altogether  the  benefits  of  a  public-school  career.    It  would  not  be 
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to  find  argumeato  in  favor  of  making  special  provision  for  these 
clmweB  of  bojra    We  are  not  indeed  disposed  to  attach  great  weight. 
^o  the  argament  from  inapitude,  for,  though  the  capacities  of  hoys  for 
oiassifal  study  must  vary,  as  they  do  for  other  kinds  of  study,  we  believe 
ttat  under  a  judicious  system  of  teaching,  administered  by  a  sufficient 
Slumber  of  competent  masters,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  individual  char- 
of  their  pupils,  almost  any  boy  may  attain  such  an  amount  of  pro- 
aency  in  the  classics  as  can  not  fail  to  be  of  material  advantage  to  him. 
the  large  proportion  of  failures,  which  we  can  not  but  recognize,  is 
inly  to  be  attributed  to  the  system  under  which  idle  and  inferior  boys 
allowed  to  do  their  work  in  a  slovenly  and  inefficient  manner,.or  even 
%o  shelter  themselves  from  the  necessity  of  working  at  all.     Still  there  are 
■Danj  boys  who  could  not  by  any  process  of  teaching  be  made  superior 
•eholars,  and  upon  whom  the  high  polish  of  which  others  are  susceptible 
WHild  be  thrown  away ;  as  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  have 
peculiar  capabilities  for  scientific  studies,  to  whom  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  receive  a  higher  amount  of  scientific  instruction 
than  would  be  desirable  for  the  generality  of  their  school-fellows,  and  it 
May  fiurly  be  urged  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  for  such  boys  to  be 
aDowed  to  drop  some  portion  of  their  classical,  in  order  to  devote  more 
tinie  to  other  work.    So  too  with  regard  to  those  boys  who  are  said  to 
vequire  special  preparation  for  their  future  career  in  life.     While  we 
ttronglj  deprecate  the  idea  of  reducing  the  education  of  our  public 
schools  to  a  standard  based  merely  upon  calculations  of  direct  and  imme- 
diate utility,  and  should  regard  it  as  a  great  misfortune  if  those  who  di- 
rect them  were  to  aim  at  the  mere  imparting  of  practical  knowledge,  or 
the  mere  training  of  their  pupils  for  competitive  examinations,  we  can 
aot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  parents  who  find  their  sons  left  in  total 
ignorance  of  matters  which  will  be  important  to  them  in  after  life,  or  who 
perceive  that  they  are  unable  to  compete  successfully  for  the  professional 
iod  other  prizes  which  are  open  to  their  contemporaries,  are  tempted  to 
tike  the  aolution  of  the  question  between  classical  and  practical  education 
iato  their  own  hands,  by  removing  their  sons  at  an  early  age  from  the 
public  school  and  placing  them  under  the  far  less  satisfactory  care  of  a 
private  tutor. 

In  France  and  in  Germany  provision  is  made  for  giving  such  boys  as 
tkese  an  entirely  distinct  education.  In  France  the  pupils  in  the  lyeeei 
He  divided  into  three  classes ;  they  all  pass  through  the  elementary  and 
gnunmar  divisions,  but  when  they  reach  the  highest  division,  they  have 
to  elect  between  the  section  HtUraire  and  the  section  seientifique^  it  be- 
ing neoesaary  for  thoae  who  seek  a  degree  in  letters  or  law  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  former,  and  for  those  who  seek  one  in  science  or  medi* 
ttne  to  join  the  latter.  Boys  destined  for  commerce  or  industrial  profos- 
ibiis  dso  usually  enter  the  latter.  Their  divergence  in  the  course  of 
tducation  is  known  by  the  term  Jnfureation,  The  period  of  separate  in- 
•traction  in  these  two  sections  lasts  for  three  years,  dui*ing  which  time, 
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however,  a  certain  amount  of  inter-communication  takes  place  between 
.them,  the  pupils  of  the  section  litUraire  attending  lectures  on  geometrj, 
physics^  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  and  those  of  the  section  seien* 
tiflque  attending  lectures  on  French,  Latin,  history,  and  geography.  In 
the  fourth  year  they  all  unite  in  the  study  of  logic  and  of  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  thought  and  reasoning. 

In  Germany  the  business  of  preparing  boys  for  the  Universities  is  left 
to  the  Oymnasien^  and  that  of  educating  them  for  other  careers  is  as- 
signed to  the  Real-sehuleiiy  which  are  wholly  distinct  and  separate  estab- 
lishments. The  French  principle,  therefore,  bf  keeping  the  pupils  to- 
gether while  they  are  pursuing  different  lines  of  study,  is  in  theory 
reversed  in  Prussia.  The  system  of  bifurcation  is,  however,  admitted 
into  a  few  of  the  Gymnasien^  by  the  introduction,  at  a  certain  point  in 
the  school,  of  parallel  classes,  in  which  the  instruction  is  the  same  as  in 
the  corresponding  classes  of  the  Beal-schulen  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
Gymnasien  are  preferred  by  many  to  the  JReal-schulen  even  for  boys  des- 
tined for  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits. 

In  England- several  attempts  have  of  late  years  been  made  to  ingraft  a 
modern  department  upon  a  classical  school  and  to  conduct  it  upon  dis- 
tinct principles.  Cheltenham  College  consists,  in  fact,  of  two  schooISi 
into  which  boys  enter  separately,  one  of  them  a  very  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful classical  school  of  the  ordinary  type,  the  other  a  school  in  which 
the  boys  learn  comparatively  little  Latin  and  no  Greek,  but  nati^ral  sci- 
ence is  taught  and  great  stress  is  laid  on  modem  languages.  The  num- 
ber of  boys  in  the  modern  department  is  276,  nearly  equaling  the  num- 
ber in  the  classical.  Marlborough  has  likewise  its  modern  department, 
into  which,  however,  boys  do  not  enter  till  they  have  reached  a  certain 
point  in  the  school,  (the  sixth  out  of  thirteen  divisions  into  which  it  is 
arranged,)  and  which,  in  1862,  contained  62  boys,  or  somewhat  more 
than  one-seventh  of  the  school,  taught  by  three  masters.  At  Wellington 
College,,  in  every  form  from  about  the  middle  of  the  school  to  the  top, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  boys  who  do  less  classics  and  more  mod- 
em work  than  the  rest  of  the  form,  and  these  are  grouped  in  separate 
divisions,  called  the  mathematical  divisions.  Few  here  among  the  boys, 
except  those  who  are  backward  or  to  leave  the  school  young,  enter  the 
mathematical  divisions  at  the  earliest  point ;  the  "cleverer  modems"  con- 
tinuing their  Greek  until  they  have  reached  the  upper  forms,  with  a  view 
to  make  it  available  in  examinations.  The  whole  number  in  the  mathe* 
nmtical  divisions  in  1862  was  23,  a  little  more  than  10  p^r  cent,  of  the 
school.  The  City  of  London  School  is  a  great  day-school  in  the  heart  of 
London,  having  little  connection  with  the  Universities,  and  educating, 
apparently,  with  great  success,  a  very  large  proportion  of  boys  who  are 
not  intended  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  At  the  same  time  the  classical 
and  mathematical  education  given  there  is  so  good  that  of  those  who  do 
go  to  the  Universities  nearly  all  distinguish  themselves.  It  is  therefore 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  although  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the 
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'fcoys  of  branching  off  at  a  certain  stage  in  their  career  into  a  class  where 
"Chey  are  not  required  to  learn  Greek,  very  few  are  found  to  avail  them- 
^kItos  of  it  The  school  at  King^s  College,  London,  containing  more  than 
-^00  boys,  appears  to  be  organized  upon  the  same  principle  as  Chelten- 
liam,  except  that  the  link  of  connection  between  the  two  divisions  is 
lighter.  The  classical  and  modern  departments,  in  point  of  numbers, 
^ae  nearly  equal. 

The  object  of  these  systems  is  twofold : — 1.  To  prepare  boys  for  defin- 
mte  examinations  in  which  they  would  not  succeed  if  they  competed  di- 
arect  from  the  classical  school.     The  chief  of  these  are  the  examinations 
^r  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  which  mainly  govern  the  reading  of  the 
liigher  classes  in   the  modern  department  at  Cheltenham,  and  with  a  re- 
sult i^rhich  is  beyond  doubt  successful.     Yet  it  apj^ears  that  at  Marlbor- 
ough and  Cheltenham — both  of  them  schools  eminently  successful  at  the 
Universities — a  modern  department  is  not  needed  to  enable  a  good  clas- 
sical scholar  to  succeed  in  the  Woolwich  examination  as  it  is  now  con- 
ducted, and  boys  could  be  sent  in  for  Woolwich  with  almost  equal  ad- 
vantage from  either  department     What  it  does  is  to  enable  boys,  who 
mre  not  good  classical  scholars,  to  succeed  in  that  examination  by  obtain- 
ing higl\  marks  in  other  subjects — but  its  utility  is  limited  because  there 
are,  in  fact,  few  boys  of  ordinary  abilities  who  can  not,  by  taking  pains, 
become  fair  scholars.     What  is  true  of  the  Woolwich  examination  is  true, 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  of  others  which  are  less  hard  and  less  special  in 
their  character.     The  main  object  of  all  competitive  examinations  is  to  as- 
certain which  of  the  candidates  is  the  ablest  and  most  industrious  and  has 
profited  most  by  the  education  he  has  received,  and  those  who  conduct 
them  are  no  doubt  alive  to  the  importance  of  so  arranging  their  details 
as  to  give  the  boys  who  have  had  the  best  general  education  the  advan- 
tage over  those  who  have  been  specially  prepared  in  particular  subjects 
with  a  view  to  Obtain  a  large  number  of  marks.     The  main  studies  of  the 
public  schools  being  classical,  it  is  obvious  that  unless  a  due  amount  of 
weight  is  given  to  the  classics  in  the  Woolwich  examinations,  boys  from 
those  schools  will  not  stand  a  fair  chance  in  the  competition.     On  the 
other  hand,  as  it  is  of  importance  that  the  examinations  should  comprise 
other  subjects  besides  classics,  it  is  also  obvious  that  unless  the  public 
schools  provide  a  due  amount  of  instruction  in  those  other  subjects,  the 
candidates  whom  they  send  up  must  compete  at  a  disadvantage.     It  is 
certain  that  there  has  hitherto  been  a  want  of  adjustment  between  the 
Woolwich  standard  and  the  teaching  of  the  public  schools.     The  fault 
lies  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  in  the  deficiencies  in  the  course  of  educa- 
tion pursued  at  the  latter ;  and  when  those  deficiencies  have  been  sup- 
plied, the  difficulty  which  is  now  complained  of  will  speedily  disappear. 

2.  The  second  object  is  to  attempt  to  solve,  in  some  degree,  the  ques* 
tion.  How  far  is  it  possible  to  give  a  really  good  public-school  education 
OD  any  other  basis  than  that  of  instruction  in  the  dead  languages  ?  So 
far  as  the  experiment  has  yet  been  tiied  it  is  the  generally  expressed 
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opinion  of  those  engaged  in  it  that  the  result  is  so  hr  snccessfbl  as  to 
justify  much  confidence  in  its  value,  and  though  a  system  of  mixed  clas- 
ncal  and  modem  study  may  be  deemed  preferable^  yet  a  thoroughly 
sound  education  may  be  given  upon  the  basis  of  modem  studies  and* 
mathematics,  excluding  classics ;  but  that  the  practical  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  are  exceedingly  great  It  is  difficult  to  find  men  thor- 
oughly competent  to  teach  modem  languages  as  they  ought  to  be  taughi, 
as  the  basis  of  literary  study.  There  are  not  the  well  annotated  books, 
the  carefully  arranged  grammars,  the  accepted  curriculum  of  authoni, 
which  classical  study  has  to  offer  to  them  who  pursue  it  From  tlie 
number  of  different  lines  along  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  conduct 
the  students,  there  are  difficulties  in  organizing  classes  and  in  apportion- 
ing and  duly  limiting  the  hours  of  work,  and  there  is  also  some  obvious 
difficulty  in  administering  a  modem  department  without  breaking  up  the 
unity  of  the  school. 

The  advisability  of  establishing  at  the  older  public  schools  a  system 
resembling  either  of  those  which  exist  at  Marlborough  and  Cheltenham* 
does  not  rest  therefore  upon  grounds  solidly  established  by  experience, 
and  the  risks  and  difficulties  of  the  experiment,  which  are  felt  in  the 
newly  established  schools,  would  be  felt  much  more  if  the  atteigpt  were 
made  to  ingraft  modem  departments  on  the  old  classical  schools.  They 
are,  and  they  still  ought  to  be,  essentially  classical  schools ;  yet  at  the 
same  time,  the  general  course  of  study  in  all  these  schools  should  be 
broader  than  it  now  is  and  should  also  be  more  elastic.  The  course 
should  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  new  subjects,  as  already  proposed ; 
and  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  discontinuance,  in  certain  casea, 
of  certain  portions  of  study,  in  order  to  enable  boys  to  pursue  other  por- 
tions farther  than  the  usual  course  allows.  The  Goveming  Body  should 
of  course  take  care  so  to  regulate  the  proportion  between  the  work  to  be 
abandoned  and  the  work  to  be  substituted  for  it,  as  to  obviate  the  risk  of 
idle  boys  seeking  permission  to  discontinue  difficult  lessons  and  to  take 
up  easy  ones.  No  discontinuance  should  be  permitted  until  the  boy  has 
reached  such  a  position  in  the  school  as  to  render  it  certain  that  he  baa 
bad  full  and  fair  opportunity  for  testing  his  powers  in  all  the  branches  of 
study  comprised  in  the  course.  It  should  not  be  allowed  unless  upon 
the  application  of  the  parents  as  well  as  of  the  boy ;  nor  unless  the  Head 
Master  is  satisfied  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  the  request,  and  that 
tiie  boy*s  character  and  abilities  are  such  as  to  render  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be  granted.  The  work  to  be  taken  up  should  be  fully  equal  in  its 
demands  upon  the  boy*s  time  and  attention  with  that  which  is  to  be 
dropped,  and  it  should  be  enforced  with  the  same  strictness  and  encour* 
aged  with  the  same  care  as  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school.  Experience 
will  show  how  far  such  a  system  may  advantageously  be  carried,  what 
form  may  most  conveniently  be  given  to  it,  and  what  changes  it  may 
require. 

J}^flci&nt  Preparation,    Home  Influence, — Strong  complaints,  which 
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an  by  no- means  without  foundation,  are  made  of  the  ill-prepared  and  ig^ 
norant  state  in  which  boys  are  very  frequently  sent  to  school,  and  this 
efil  is  upon  the  increase,  rather  than  the  reverse.     There  are  many  boys 
whose  education  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun  till  they  enter,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  or  even  later,  a  school  containing  several  hun- 
dreds, where  there  can  be  comparatively  little  of  that  individual  teaching 
which  a  very  backward  boy  requires.      The  consequence  is  that  the 
schools  are  impeded  and  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  giving  elemen- 
tary instruction  which  should  have  been  given  earlier  and  elsewhere. 
In  some  degree  this  evil  must  be  ascribed  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  prep- 
aratory schools — but  the  fault  rests  chiefly  with  the  parents.     It  is  rec< 
ommended  that  at  every  school  there  be  an  entrance  examination,  which 
riiall  not  be  merely  nominal  and  the  standard  of  which  shall  be  graduated 
according  to  the  age  of  the  candidate.     When  it  is  known  that  the  test 
is  established,  and  known  that  it  will  be  adhered  to,  parents  will  have 
themselves  only  to  blame  if  their  sons  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
a  public-school  education  for  want  of  qualifications  which  might  have 
been  secured  by  proper  and  timely  care.  ^ 

Of  all  the  incitements  to  diligence  and  good  conduct  which  act  upon 
the  mind  of  a  school-boy,  the  most  powerful,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
wish  to  satisfy  his  parents ;  and  his  view  of  duty  when  at  school  will 
'  always  depend  very  much  on  the  light  in  which  he  feels  that  it  is  re- 
garded at  home.  He  knows  very  well  the  estimation  in  which  industry 
is  held  by  his  parents.  If  their  real  object  in  sending  him  to  a  public 
Bchool  is  merely  or  chiefly  that  he  should  make  advantageous  acquaint- 
ances and  gain  knowledge  of  the  world,  this  is  likely  to  be  no  secret  to 
him,  and  the  home  influence,  which  ought  to  be  the  Master's  most  effica- 
cious auxiliary,  becomes  in  such  cases  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress. 

PhysieeU  Training.  Games^  de. — The  bodily  training  which  gives 
health  and  activity  to  the  frame  is  imparted  at  English  schools,  not  by 
&e  g3rmnastic  exercises  which  are  employed  for  that  end  on  the  Oonti- 
neot,  but  by  athletic  games,  which,  while  they  serve  this  purpose  well, 
tenre  other  purposes  besides.  Pursued  as  a  recreation  and  voluntarily, 
ftej  are  pursued  With  all  the  eagerness  which  boyhood  throws  into  its 
amusements ;  and  they  implant  the  habit,  which  does  not  cease  with 
boyhood,  of  seeking  recreation  in  hardy  and  vigorous  exercise.  The 
cricket  and  football  fields,  however,  are  not  merely  places  of  exercise  and 
Amusement ;  they  help  to  form  some  of  the  most  valuable  social  qualities 
and  manly  virtues,  and  they  hold,  like  the  class-room  and  the  boarding- 
house,  a  distinct  and  important  place  in  public-school  education.  Their 
importance  is  fully  recognized.  Ample  time  is  given  for  them,  and  they 
have  ample  encouragement  in  general  from  the  authorities  of  the  schools, 
ft  is  possible,  indeed,  to  carry  this  too  far  and  at  some  schools  this  may 
be  the  case;  it  is  carried  too  far  if  cricket  matches  are  multiplied  till 
they  engross  almost  all  the  interests  and  much  of  the  time  of  the  boys 
during  an  important  part  of  the  year ;  yet  it  is  certainly  carried  too  (ar 
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opinion  of  those  engaged  in  it  that  the  result  is  so  hr  successful  ar  to 
justify  much  confidence  in  its  value,  and  though  a  system  of  mixed  clas- 
ncal  and  modem  study  may  be  deemed  preferable,  yet  a  thoroughly 
sound  education  may  be  given  upon  the  basis  of  modem  studies  and 
mathematics,  excluding  classics ;  but  that  the  practical  difficulties  whicb 
lie  in  the  way  are  exceedingly  great  It  is  difficult  to  find  men  thor^ 
oughly  competent  to  teach  modern  languages  as  they  ought  to  be  taught, 
as  the  basis  of  literary  study.  There  are  not  the  well  annotated  books, 
the  carefully  arranged  grammars,  the  acceptiod  curriculum  of  author^ 
which  classical  study  has  to  offer  to  them  who  pursue  it  From  tlie 
number  of  different  lines  along  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  conduct 
the  students,  there  are  difficulties  in  organizing  classes  and  in  apportion- 
ing and  duly  limiting  the  hours  of  work,  and  there  is  also  some  obvious 
difficulty  in  administering  a  modern  department  without  breaking  up  the 
unity  of  the  school. 

The  advisability  of  establishing  at  the  older  public  schools  a  system^ 
resembling  either  of  those  which  exist  at  Marlborough  and  Cheltenham* 
does  not  rest  therefore  upon  grounds  solidly  established  by  experience,- 
and  the  risks  and  difficulties  of  the  experiment,  which  are  felt  in  the 
newly  established  schools,  would  be  felt  much  more  if  the  atteigpt  were 
made  to  ingraft  modem  departments  on  the  old  classical  schools.  Th^ 
are,  and  they  still  ought  to  be,  essentially  classical  schools ;  yet  at  the 
same  time,  the  general  course  of  study  in  all  these  schools  should  be 
broader  than  it  now  is  and  should  also  be  more  elastic  The  course 
should  be  extended  by  the  addition  of  new  subjects,  as  already  proposed; 
and  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  discontinuance,  in  certain  casefl^ 
of  certain  portions  of  study,  in  order  to  enable  boys  to  pursue  other  por- 
tions farther  than  the  usual  course  allows.  The  Governing  Body  should 
of  course  take  care  so  to  regulate  the  proportion  between  the  work  to  be 
abandoned  and  the  work  to  be  substituted  for  it,  as  to  obviate  the  risk  of 
idle  boys  seeking  permission  to  discontinue  difficult  lessons  and  to  take 
up  easy  ones.  No  discontinuance  should  be  permitted  until  the  boy  has 
reached  such  a  position  in  the  school  as  to  render  it  certain  that  he  baa 
had  full  and  fair  opportunity  for  testing  his  powers  in  all  the  branches  of 
study  comprised  in  the  course.  It  should  not  be  allowed  unless  upon 
the  application  of  the  parents  as  well  as  of  the  boy ;  nor  unless  the  Head 
Master  is  satisfied  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  the  request,  and  that 
the  boy*s  character  and  abilities  are  such  as  to  render  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be  granted.  The  work  to  be  taken  up  should  be  fully  equal  in  iti 
demands  upon  the  boy^s  time  and  attention  with  that  which  is  to  be 
dropped,  and  it  should  be  enforced  with  the  same  strictness  and  encour* 
aged  with  the  same  care  as  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school.  Experience 
will  show  how  far  such  a  system  may  advantageously  be  carried,  what 
form  may  most  conveniently  be  given  to  it,  and  what  changes  it  may 
require. 

J>^ficierU  Preparation.    Home  Influence, — Strong  complaints,  whidi 
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There  are  objections,  however,  to  any  delegation,  express  or  tacit,  to 
school-boys,  of  authority  to  inflict  punishment  on  their  school-fellows. 
There  is  a  risk  lest  it  should  be  abused  from  defect  of  temper  or  judg- 
ment ;  lest  it  should  make  those  intrusted  with  it  imperious  or  tyranni- 
cal, or  priggish  and  self-sufficient;  lest  boys,  lirhose  character  makes 
them  ill  qualified  to  govern  others,  should  be  oppressed  and  discouraged 
by  a  responsibility  to  which  they  feel  themselves  unequal ;  and  lest,  if  it 
should  fall  into  unfit  hands,  it  should  become  an  instrument  of  positive 
evil.  There  is  some  risk  also  lest  the  Masters  should,  more  than  is  safe 
or  right,  leave  the  discipline  of  the  school  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  in- 
congruities, the  correction  of  which  forms  part  of  their  own  duty,  to  be 
checked — ineffectually,  perhaps,  or  perhaps  not  checksd  at  all — by  the 
senior  boys.  The  power  of  punishment,  when  intrusted  to  boys,  should 
be  very  carefully  guarded,  and  the  liberty  of  appeal  to  the  Head  Master 
should  be  always  kept  open,  and  it  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  boys  may  avail  themselves  of  that  liberty  without  discredit  and 
without  exposing  themselves  to  ill-usage.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
cases  of  abuse  have  been  exceptional,  and  that  by  proper  precautions 
they  may  be  prevented  from  interfering  seriously  with  the  beneficial 
ivorking  of  the  system. 

The  system  appears  to  have  taken  root  very  early  in  English  schools. 
J^t  Harrow  and  Rugby  it  seems  to  have  been  strengthened  rather  than 
impaired  by  time ;  at  Eton,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  nominally  sur- 
vives, it  has  in  practice  almost  ceased  to  exist  except  among  the  "col- 
legers," and  the  opinion  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  is  as 
strong  at  Eton,  as  the  opposite  opinion  is  at  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Win- 
chester. The  case  of  Eton,  indeed,  shows  that  it  is  quite  possible,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  administer  a  very  great  school  without  any  actual  del- 
egation of  authority  to  the  boys  themselves,  yet  without  disorder,  bully- 
ing, or  gross  laxity  of  discipline.  How  far  it  would  be  practicable  at 
other -schools,  the  experience  of  Eton  does  not  determine.  With  respect 
to  the  principle  itself  of  the  monitorial  system,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press our  conviction  that  it  has  homo  excellent  fruits,  and  done  most 
'Valuable  service  to  education.  It  has  largely  assisted  to  create  and  keep 
alive  a  high  and  sound  tone  of  feeling  and  opinion,  has  promoted  inde- 
pendence and  manliness  of  character,  and  has  rendered  possible  that 
combination  of  ample  liberty  with  order  and  discipline  which  is  among 
the  best  characteristics  of  our  great  English  schools. 

Closely  allied  to  this  subject  is  that  of  fagging,  and  in  regard  to  this 
practice  and  to  determine  whether  if  is  productive  of  bodily  ill-usage,  or 
is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  character,  or  is  oppressive  or  troublesome  to 
younger  boys  by  encroaching  on  their  hours  of  study  or  play,  examina- 
tions were  made  of  Masters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  know  how  it  works,  and 
of  young  men  who  have  had  experience  of  it  both  as  fags  and  fag-masters, 
«nd  of  little  boys  from  the  foundation  schools,  where  from  the  force  of 
tutge  and  tradition,  fagging  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  exist  in  a 
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more  systenutic  shape  than  elsewhere,  and  to  retain  more  of  its  old 
roughness  and  severity. 

The  right  to  fag  belongs  at  every  school  to*  a  portion  of  tbo  senior 
boys ;  the  liability  to  be  fagged  attaches  commonly  to  a  portion  only  of 
the  juniors.  The  duties  of  a  fag  are  at  some  schools  much  lighter  and 
more  limited  than  at  others;  in  their  largest  extent  they  embrace  some 
special  personal  services  to  the  boy  to  whom  the  fag  is  assigned,  and  some 
general  services  which  he  may  be  called  on  to  render  to  the  w-hdo  body- 
of  the  masters,  with  *^  fielding,"  when  required,  aV  cricket,  and  compul- 
sory attendance  at  some  other  games.  Some  of  the  services  are  such  ae 
would  at  the  present  day  be  performed  by  servants,  had  not  the. custom 
g^wn  up  of  alloliing  them  to  be  performed  by  fags.  In  some  instances 
the  compulsory  attendance  at  games,  which  is  far  from  being  always  an 
evil,  is  so  enforced  as  to  trench  upon  the  fag^s  opportunities  for  play. 
But  on  the  whole,  and  with  some  exceptions,  we  are  satisfied  thatfag^ng^ 
mitigated  as  it  ha^  been,  and  that  considerably,  by  the  altered  habits  and 
manners  of  the  present  day,  is  not  degrading  to  the  juniors,  is  not  en- 
forced tyrannically,  and  makes  no  exorbitant  demand  upon  their  tima^ 
and  that  it  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  seniors.  The 
relation  of  master  and  fag  is  generally  friendly,  and  to  a  certain  though 
perhaps  a  slight  extent  one  of  patronage  and  protection,  and  it  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  lasting  intimacies.  It  is  an  institution  created  by  the  boys 
themselves  in  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  allowed  to  them,  and  is  popular 
with  them ;  and  it  is  tacitly  sanctioned  by  the  Masters,  who  have  seen 
the  tyranny  of  superior  strength  tempered  and  restrained  in  this  way  by 
rule  and  custom  till  it  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  tyranny  at  all.  It 
M  only  recommended  that  the  practice  be  watched ;  that  fags  should  be 
relieved  fVom  menial  service,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  that  neither 
their  time  for  lessons  nor  their  time  for  play  be  unduly  encroached  upom. 

The  relation  between  masters  and  boys  is  closer  and  more  friendly 
than  it  used  to  be,  owing  in  some  measure,  probably,  to  the  development 
of  the  tutorial  system.  Corporal  punishment  has  at  the  same  time  di- 
minished ;  flogging,  which  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  was  resorted  to  as 
a  matter  of  course  for  the  most  trifling  offenses,  is  now  in  general  used 
sparingly  and  applied  only  to  serious  ones.  More  attention  is  paid  ta 
religious  teaching  and  more  reliance  placed  on  the  sense  of  duty. 

On  the  general  results  of  public-school  education  as  an  instrument  for 
the  training  of  character  we  can  speak  with  much  confidence.  Like 
most  English  institutions — for  it  deserves  to  rank  among  English  institu- 
tions— it  is  not  framed  upon  a  preconceived  plan,  but  has  grown  up 
gradually,  and  it  has  been  by  degrees  that  methods  of  discipline  and  in- 
ternal government  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Masters  and  by  the  boya, 
and  that  channels  of  influence  have  been  discovered  and  turned  to  ao- 
oount  The  magnitude  and  freedom  of  these  schools  make  each  of  tbern^ 
for  a  boy  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  a  little  world,  calculated  to  give  h||i 
character  an  education  of  the  same  kind  it  is  destined  afterwards  to  on* 
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ktpi  in  Uie  great  world  of  bannesB  and  society.  The  liberix,  however, 
which  U  suited  for  a  boy  is  a  liberty  regulated  by  definite  restraints; 
•od  his  world,  the  chief  temptations  of  which  arise  from  thoughtlessness, 
Bust  he  s  world  pervaded  by  powerful  disciplinary  influences,  and  in 
"which  rewards  as  well  as  punishments  are  both  prompt  and  certain. 
The  prindple  of  governing  boys  mainly  through  their  own  sense  of  what 
tt right ind  honorable  is  undoubtedly  the  only  true  principle;  but  it  re- 
quires mueh  watchfulness,  and  a  firm,  temperate,  and  judicious  adminis- 
tntiMi,  to  keep  up  the  tone  and  standard  of  opinion,  which  are  very  lia- 
able  to  fiactuate,  and  the  decline  of  which  speedily  turns  a  good  school 
ffito  I  bad  one.  This  system  is  one  which  is  adapted  for  boys  and  not 
for  children,  and  which  should  not  be  entered  upon,  as  a  general  rule, 
tiil  the  age  of  childhood  is  past;  neither  perhaps  is  it  universally  whole- 
.  some  for  boys  of  every  temperament  and  character,  though  we  believe 
the  cases  to  which  it  is  unsuited  are  not  very  numerous.  But  we  are 
■tisfied,  on  the  whole,  both  that  it  has  been  eminently  successful,  and 
^  it  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
P^7  by  causes  of  a  general  kind,  partly  by  the  personal  influence  and 
tttrtioD  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  other  great  schoolmasters. 

^igi4mB  Teaching  and  Jnftuencea. — At  every  school  the  boys  are  in- 
ttrucUd  in  Scripture  history  and  those  who  are  advanced  enough,  m  the 
^^'^  Testament  Time  is  given  to  religious  teaching  on  Sundays,  and 
to  relieve  them  fi*om  the  temptation  to  do  other  work  upon  that  day,  the 
VBt  lesson  at  least  on  Monday  morning  is  uniformly  on  a  religious  sub- 
J^t  At  Westminster  the  whole  forenoon  of  Monday  is  given  to  lessons 
00  religioas  subjects,  and  at  Winchester  the  Head  Master  reads  the 
^^  Testament  with  his  own  classes  on  every  morning.  Questions 
^'itiiig  Scriptnral  knowledge  enter  into  the  school  examinations,  and  ap- 
f^  to  have  a  fiiir  amount  of  weight  generally  assigned  to  them.  There 
M  apparently  a  general  feeling  that  religious  instruction,  though  a  matter 
•nmently  requiring  to  be  handled  with  judgment  and  caution,  should 
oot  be  confined  to  the  mere  learning  by  heart  of  passages  of  Scripture 
«nd  &cts  of  sacred  history,  nor  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  text  of 
tite  New  Testament,  and  an  anxiety  that  the  time  given  to  this  subject 
woeld  not  be  employed  listlessly  nor  mechanically. 

^e  boys  appear,  generally  speaking,  to  be  very  carefully  prepared  for 

'^'o^ation  and  to  receive  this  rite  with  becoming  seriousness.     Their 

^^daaoe  at  the  Hoiy  Communion  is  almost  universally  left  to  their  own 

""^  of  rriigions  duty,  and  the  proportion  who  attend  from  those  who 

"^  been  confirmed,  is  everywhere  considerable.     It  is  the  general  cus- 

win  to  have  prayers  in  the  boarding-houses — and  we  have  the  sattsfac* 

^  of  believing  not  only  that  boys  are  not  disturbed  or  ridiculed  whilst 

'^yifig  their  private  prayers,  but  that  the  omission  to  do  thia  is  the  ex* 

^^Won — probably  a  rare  exception — not  the  rule.     Yet  it  is  at  home  even 

^^ott  than  at  school  (because  at  home  it  may  be  done  earlier  and  more 

^'iictaaUy  than  at  school)  that  religious  motives  and  feelings  should  be 

implanted  and  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion  acquired. 
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Mnaneial  Condition,  Fees  and  Charges^  <£e. — ^The  expenses  of  these 
schools  consist  chiefly  in  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  enlargement  of  the 
necessary  buildings  and  accommodations,  the  sustenance  of  foundation 
scholars,  and  the  support  of  the  staff  of  teachers ;  and  they  are  defrayed 
principally  from  payments  made  out  of  the  foundation  revenues,  and 
from  the  charges  for  board  and  instruction.  The  principle  apparently 
recognized  as  the  measure  of  the  school  charges,  though  not  perhaps  con- 
sistently observed  in  practice,  is  that  of  raising,  not  as  much  money  as 
parents  can  be  induced  to  pay,  but  as  much  as  will  maintain  an  adequate 
staff  of  highly  qualified  teachers,  beside  defraying  other  expenses.  The 
amount  derived  from  the  foundation  is  everywhere  small  compared  with 
what  is  received  from  the  parents  of  non-foundationers.  The  charges  for 
board  are  sometimes  separate  from,  but  commonly  blended  with  those 
for  instruction ;  the  charge  for  instruction  has  been  added  to,  as  fresh  . 
subjects  or  modes  of  teaching  have  been  introduced,  and  is  often  broken 
into  separate  sums,  to  which  different  teachers  are  entitled.  The  total 
receipts  of  a  Master  who  has  a  boarding-house  are  generally  adequate, 
and  often  very  ample,  while  others  have  often  not  sufficient  for  a  fair  re- 
muneration. The  gross  receipts  of  the  Head  Ma.sters  have,  from  increase 
of  numbers,  become  in  some  cases  extremely  large,  subject  to  miscella- 
neous deductions  and  charges,  more  or  less  discretionary  and  ill-defined, 
while  his  net  income  docs  not  always  bear  a  just  proportion  to  either  the 
numbers  or  wealth  of  the  school.  The  subject  of  the  charges  made  to 
parents  and  the  emoluments  of  the  Masters  needs  revision,  that  both  may 
be  put  upon  a  more  simple  and  equitable  footing.  At  sevei*al  of  the 
schools  the  Assistant  Masters  as  a  body,  and  in  some  cases  the  Head 
Masters,  are  underpaid.  The  total  emoluments  of  the  five  Masters,  form- 
ing the  classical  and  mathematical  staff  at  Shrewsbury,  hardly  amount 
altogether  to  the  annual  salary  of  a  young  classical  assistant  at  Eton,  and 
this  is  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  the  whole  income  of  the  Head  Master 
of  Westminster  or  the  Charter-hou^e.  It  has  been  customary  for  the 
Head  Master  to  engage  such  assistants  as  he  required  and  to  make  his 
own  terms  with  them  and  to  fix  the  amount  of  their  emoluments — usually 
consisting  of  sums  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket,  such  shares  as  he  might 
assign  to  them  of  the  tuition  fees,  and  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  board- 
ing-houses which  they  had  his  permission  to  open — while  he  reserved  to 
himself  such  proportion  of  the  school  charges  as  he  thought  fit  While 
the  Head  Master  should  retain  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing 
his  subordinates,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  power  and  responsibility 
of  fixing  their  emoluments  and  his  own  should  be  held  by  the  Governing 
Body. 

Domeitie  and  Sanitary  Arrangements, — ^The  school  buildings  them- 
selves, even  at  the  wealthier  schools,  are  by  no  means  all  that  could  be 
desired.  There  is  not  unfrequently  a  want  of  suitable  class-rooms, 
though  this  want  is  being  gradually  supplied.  In  the  boys*  bed-rooms 
there  appears  generally,  with  some  exceptions,  to  be  no  want  of  space, 
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lir,  ind  ippliances  for  cleanliness  and  comfort  At  Eton  it  is  usual  for 
Mch  boy  to  haTe  a  room  \o  himself,  in  which  he  sleeps  at  night  and  sits 
Vf  day,  his  Email  bedstead  being  folded  up  during  the  daytime.  The 
rooms  it  Harrow  contain  sometimes  one  bed,  sometimes  two  to  five,  the 
boys  usJDg  the  rooms  by  day  as  studies.  At  Rugby  from  two  to  sixteen 
boys  sleep  in  a  room,  bot  every  boy  has  assigned  him  a  little  study  or  a 
portioD  of  one,  no  study  holding  more  than  three.  The  system  of  large 
bedrooms  is  generally  in  use  at  the  other  schools,  the  privilege  of  a  study 
being  given  to  a  limited  number  of  the  upper  boys.  At  each  school  the 
llisters  are  satisfied  with  the  system  actually  adopted  there,  and  the 
boys  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  it  likewise.  Each  system  has  in  fact  its 
idTsntages. 

The  boarding-houses  are  as  a  rule  kept  by  the  Masters  only.  At  Eton, 
boweyer,  nine  of  the  thirty  houses  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  **danR's.** 
The  scale  of  diet  does  not  diflTer  greatly  at  the  different  schools,  though 
It  some  the  boys  have  meat  once  and  at  some  twice  a  day  ;  and  the  boys 
8Km  to  be  generally  satisfied  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food. 
Eicellent  and  comfortable  sanatoria,  for  the  reception  of  boys  so  unwell 
M  to  require  special  care,  different  food,  and  quiet,  have  been  built  at 
«on  iud  Rugby.  The  boarding-houses  which  have  been  newly  built  are 
▼ery  carefully  constructed  and  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  old  ones 
btTe  in  many  instances  been  much  improved.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
nid  that  as  respects  their  domestic  and  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the 
ippliances  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  boys,  these  schools  have 
fririy  kept  pace  with  the  general  advance  which  has  been  made  in  this 
"tttter  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  it  is  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
to  the  habits  of  hardy  exercise  which  are  encouraged  everywhere  that  we 
have  to  attribute  the  fact  that  sickness  appears  to  be  rare  everywhere 
*nd  the  general  health  of  the  boys  to  be  good. 

»  holidays. — Except  in  two  London  schools,  the  whole  time  during 
which  boys  are  at  home^  whether  they  go  home  twice  or  three  times  in 
^*year,  varies  only  from  14  to  16  weeks.  The  dates  of  the  holidays 
differ  materially  in  the  difierent  schools. 

The  Lojidon  Schools. — Four  of  these  schools,  Westminster,  the  Charter- 

"Wise,  St  PaulX  and  Merchant  Taylors',  are  situated  in  the  metropolis. 

*n«r  number  of  pupils  is  690,  of  whom  188  arc  boarders.     In  point  of 

•'wowTnent,  in  the  provision  made  for  instruction,  and  in  the  results  of 

™®  ^hing,  these  schools  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  rest. 

w  one  respect,  however,  they  stand  at  an  obvious  disadvantage.     It  is 

™*P088ible  for  them  to  offer  the  same  facilities  for  recreation  and  exercise 

^^  schools  situated  in  the  country.     Indeed,  the  boys  at  St  Paul's 

Merchant  Taylors'  have  no  play-grounds  at  all.     Again,  the  high 

. Jf ^  ®f  land  throws  a  great  diflBculty  in  the  way  of  providing  for  the 

^onai  accommodation  which  boys  now  require  and  compels  the 

f^/^^^  to  restrict  their  improvements  within  a  narrow  compass.     It  is 

^^y  thought,  too,  that  a  London  school  can  not  be  so  healthy  as 
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one  in  the  country,  though  the  eyidence  does,  not  q>peM'  to  confirm  tti«i 
Tiew.  Owing  to  these  causes  the  popularity  6f  the  London  8cho<^  u 
boarding-schools  has  declined,  and  the  Westminster  and  Charter-hoiiio 
schools,  which  are  especially  boarding-schools,  ha?e  felt  the  ad?erM  fai- 
fiuences  most  strongly.  It  has  been  proposed  to  remoTo  these  institn* 
tions  into  the  country,  and  it  might  be  done  with  great  advantage  in 
many  respects,  but  there  are  financial  and  other  difficulties  whidi  WBft^ 
prevent  the  realization  of  the  idea. 

Summary  of  General  BecommendcUiona, 

I.  The  Governing  Bodies  of  the  several  colleges  and  schools  should  be  re- 
formed, so  far  an  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  them  thoroughly  suitable 
and  efficient  for  the  pur[)oses  and  duties  which  they  are  designed  to  fulfill. 

II.  The  subsisting  statutes  and  laws  of  the  several  colleges  and  schools,  by 
which  they  respectively  are,  or  legally  ought  to  be,  governed,  should  be  revised 
under  eom()ctent  authority ;  rules  and  obligations  which  it  is  inexpedient  to  re- 
tain shcmid  be  abrogated ;  new  regulations  should  be  introduced  where  they 
are  required;  and-the  Governing  Bodies  of  each  college  and  school  should  be 
empowered,  wliere  tl)ey  do  not  nlreudy  possess  tiie  power,  to  amend  its  statutes 
from  time  to  time.  Tlic  approval  of  some  superior  authority,  such  as  the  Queen 
in  Council  or  tiio  Visitor,  may  be  required  where  the  character  of  the  founda- 
tion renders  this  desirable. 

III.  The  Governing  Body  of  each  college  and  school  should  have  the  geaeial 
management  of  the  property  and  endowments  of  the  college  and  school.  They 
sliould  have  tlio  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  Head  Master,  and  should  re- 
tain, wlicrc  they  now  possess  them,  the  same  powers  in  respect  of  the  second 
Master.  They  should  be  authorized  to  make  general  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  administration  of  the  whole  school,  including  both  foundation  boys 
and  bo)*s  not  on  the  foundation,  except  in  matters  specially  reserved  to  the 
Head  Master.  They  should  bo  especially  empowered  and  charged  to  make  BXtch 
reguhitions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  on  the  following  subjects:— - 

a.  The  terms  of  adrai.ssion  and  the  number  of  the  schooL 

b.  The  general  treatment  of  the  foundation  boys. 

c  Boarding-houses;  the  rates  of  charpro  for  boarding,  the  conditions  on  whidi 
leave  to  keep  a  boarding-house  should  bo  given,  and  any  other  matters  which 
may  appear  to  need  rejjulation  under  this  head. 

d  Fees  and  charges  of  all  kinds,  and  the  application  of  money  to  be  derived 
from  these  sources. 

e.  Attendance  at  divine  service;  chapel  services  and  sermons,  where  the 
school  possesses  a  chapel  of  its  own. 

/.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school,  and  of  all  places  connected  with  it 

g.  The  times  and  length  of  the  holidays.  • 

h.  The  introduction  of  new  branoljcs  of  study,  and  the  suppression  of  old  onei^ 
and  the  relative  importance  to  be  as?«igned  to  each  branch  of  study. 

It  should  be  incumbent,  however,  on  the  Governing  Body,  before  making  reg^ 
ulations  upon  any  of  those  subjects,  or  upon  any  subject  affecting  the  manage- 
ment or  instruction  of  the  school,  not  only  to  consider  attentively  any  represen- 
taticins  which  the  Head  Master  may  address  to  them,  but  to  consult  him  insu^ 
a  manner  as  to  give  ample  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  his  views. 
..  IV.  The  Governing  Body  should  iiold  8t:)ted  general  meetings,  one  at  leaet 
half-yearly,  and  .special  meetings  when  required.  Provision  should  be  made  fi>r 
Bummoniiijj:  special  meetings.  Sufficient  notice  of  every  special  meeting  ^ouid 
be  given  to  every  member,  and  a  notice  sent  of  all  business  to  bo  transacted. 
Minutes  should  bo  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  every  stated  and  special  meeting. 
If  any  member  absents  himself  from  three-fourths  of  all  the  meetings  in  any  two 
successive  years,  his  office  should  bo  deemed  vacant  and  his  place  filled  up. 
The  Governing  Body  should  bo  empowered  to  defray  out  of  the  school  fund  the 
expenses  of  the  meetings,  including  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  governors  a^ 
tending  them. 
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y.  The  Head  Masters  shoald  have  the  uncontrolled  powor  of  selecting  and 
dismissing  assistant  masters ;  of  ri'gulAting  the  arrangement  of  the  school  in 
classes  or  divifuona,  the  hours  of  school  work,  and  the  holidays  and  half-liolidays 
daring  the  school  time ;  of  appointing  and  changing  the  books  and  editions  of 
books  to  be  used  in  the  school,  and  the  course  and  metiiod  of  study,  (subject  to 
all  the  regulations  made  by  the  Qoveming  Body  as  to  the  introduction,  suppres- 
aioQ,  or  relative  weight  of  studies;)  of  maintaining  discipline,  prescribing  bounds^ 
and  laying  down  other  rules  for  the  government  of  the  boys ;  of  administering 
punishment,  and  of  expulsion. 

yi.  The  assistant  masters,  or  a  selected  number  of  them  representing  the 
whole  body,  should  meet  on  fixed  days,  not  less  often  than  once  a  month,  under 
the  title  of  a  School  Council,  to  consider  and  discuss  any  matter  which  may  be 
brought  before  them  by  the  Head  Master,  or  any  member  of  the  Council,  con- 
<»ming  the  teaching  or  discipline  of  the  school.  The  Head  Mtister  should  pre- 
side, if  present  The  Council  should  be  entitled  to  advise  the  Head  Master,  but 
not  to  bind  or  control  him  in  any  way,  and  should  have  tl)0  ri^ht  of  addressing 
the  Governing  Body  whenever  a  majority  of  the  whole  Council  may  think  fit 
"When  the  Council  does  not  embrace  the  whole  body  of  the  assistants,  the  clas- 
sical and  mathematical  masters  and  the  teachers  of  modern  languages  and  natu- 
ral science  respectively  should  be  duly  represented  in  it. 

VIL  In  the  selection  of  the  Head  Master  and  of  the  other  masters,  the  field 
of  choice  sliould  in  no  case  bo  confined,  either  by  rule  or  by  usage  equivalent  to 
s  rule,  to  persons  educated  at  the  school 

Vin.  The  classical  languages  and  literature  should  continue  to  hold  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  course  of  study 

IX.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  classics  and  to  religious  teaching,  every 
boy  who  passes  through  the  school  should  receive  instruction  in  arithmetic  and 
mathematics;  in  one  modern  language  at  least,  which  should  bo  either  French 
or  German ;  in  some  one  branch  at  least  of  natural  science,  and  in  either  draw- 
ing or  music.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  boys  acquire  a  good 
Q^eral  knowlcKlge  of  geography  and  of  ancient  history,  some  acquaintance  with 
modem  history,  and  a  command  of  pure  grammatical  Kngli.'ih. 

X.  The  ordinary  arithmetical  and  mathematical  course  should  include  arithme- 
tic  80  taught  as  to  make  every  boy  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  ond  the  elements 
of  geoitietry,  algebra,  and  plane  trigonometry.  In  the  case  of  the  more  ad- 
\raDced  students  it  is  desirable  that  the  course  should  comprise  also  an  introduc- 
tion to  applied  mathematicSf  and  especially  to  the  elements  of  mechanics. 

XI.  The  teaching  of  natural  science  should,  whenever  it  is  ^iacticable,  include 
%wo  main  branches,  the  one  comprising  chemistry  and  physics,  the  othor*cora- 
parative  physiology  and  natural  history,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  A  scheme 
for  regubting  tlie  teaching  of  this  subject  should  be  framed  by  the  Governing 
Body.' 

XIL  The  teaching  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  divinity  should  continue  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  that  each  boy  stays*at  school, "(subject  to  Recommondation 
XI U.)  The  study  of  modem  languages  and  that  of  natural  science  should  con- 
tiaue  respectively  during  the  whole  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  time,  and  the 
study  of  drawing  and  music  should  continue  during  a  substantial  part,  at  leasts 
of  the  time. 

XIII.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  allowing  boys,  after  arriving  at  a 
certain  place  in  the  school,  and  upon  the  request  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
to  drop  some  portion  of  their  classical  work  (for  example,  Ijatin  verse  and  Greek, 
composition)  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  mathematics,  modern  languages^ 
or  natural  science;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  discontinue  wholly,  or  in  part,  qat- 
mal  science,  modem  languages,  or  mathematics,  in  order  to  give  more  time  to 
eteflsics  or  some  other  study.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  privilege- 
from  being  abu.sod  as  a  cover  for  idlenes-s;  and  the  Govprning  Body,  in  commu- 
aication  with  the  Head  MastiT,  should  frame  such  regulations  as  may  afibrd  a 
nffieient  safeguard  in  this  respect.  The  permission  to  di^?continuo  any  portion 
of  the  school  work  should  in  each  case  rest  with  the  Head  Master,  who,  before 
exercising  liis  discretion,  should  consult  the  boy's  tutor  (if  he  has  one)  and  the 
noaster  who  has  given  him  instmction  in  the  study  which  he  purposes  to  dis- 
continue, should  satisfy  himself  of  the  propriety  of  either  granting  or  refusing 
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the  application,  and  in  tho  latter  case  should,  either  personally  or  through  the 
tutor,  communicate  his  reasons  to  the  parents. 

XIV.  Every  part  of  the  course  of  study  above  described  should  have  a»> 
signed  to  it  a  due  proportion  of  the  whole  time  g^ven  to  study.  A  scale  haa 
been  suggested  above,  (page  230.) 

XV.  Kvery  part  of  tho  course  should  be  promoted  by  an  effectiTe  system  of 
reward  and  punishment.  When  impositions  in  writing  are  set,  they  should  be 
required  to  be  fairly  written,  and  their  length  should  be  regulated  with  a  Tiev 
to  their  requirement 

XVI.  The  promotion  of  the  boys  from  one  classical  form  to  another,  and  the 
places  assigned  to  them  in  such  promotion,  should  depend  upon  their  progres 
not  only  in  classics  and  divinity  but  also  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and 
likewise,  in  the  case  of  those  boys  who  are  studying  modem  languages  or  natap 
ral  science,  on  their  progrew  in  those  subjects  respectively. 

XVII.  Tiie  Governing  Body,  in  communication  with  the  Head  Master,  should 
settle  a  scale  of  marks  for  this  purpose;  and  the  scale  should  be  so  framed  at 
to  give  a  substantial  weight  and  encouragement  to  the  non-classical  studies. 
(jSm  suggested  scale,  page  230.) 

XVIII.  Ancient  liistory  and  geography  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
the  classical  teach iug,  and  also  in  lessons  apart  fh>m  it  but  in  combination  with 
each  other.  They  should  enter  into  the  periodical  examinations,  and  contribute 
to  promotion  in  the  classical  forms.  Prizes  should  be  given  for  essays  in  Eng* 
lish  on  subjects  taken  from  modem  history.  On  the  manner  and  degree  ta 
which  modern  history  should  be  taught,  we  refrain  from  laying  down  any  gen- 
eral mle. 

XIX.  For  instmction  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  in  modem  languages 
and  in  natural  science  respectively,  the  sc-hool  should  be  re-distributed  into  a 
series  of  classes  or  divisions  wholly  independent  of  the  classical  fomis:  and  boja 
should  be  promoted  from  division  to  division  in  each  subject,  according  to  their 
progress  in  that  subject,  irrespectively  of  their  progress  in  any  other. 

XX.  The  scliool  list  issued  periodically  should  contain  the  names  of  all  bogrs^ 
separately  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  merit  and  place  in  the  classical  school, 
and  also  once  at  least  in  the  year,  separately  arranged  in  order  of  merit  and 
place  in  the  several  schools  of  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  naimal 
science  respectively. 

XXI.  In  order  to  .encourage  industry  in  those  branches  of  study  in  wiiidi 
promotion  from  division  to  division  is  rewarded  by  no  school  privileges^  and 
confers  less  distinction  than  is  gained  by  promotion  in  the  Clascal  school,  It  is 
desfrable  that  prizes  and  distributions  be  conferred  periodically: — First,  fi>r  emi- 
nently rapid  and  well  sustained  progress  through  the  divisions  in  Uie'  sereod 
schools  of  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  natural  science  respectively;— 
Secondly,  for  the  greatest  proficiency  in  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and 
natural  science  re8i)ectively,  (i.  e.,  for  the  highest  place  in  the  divisions  of  tbepe 
schools,)  in  proportion  to  ag^. 

XXII.  Special  prizes  should  be  given  for  proficiency  in  music  and  drawings 
but  these  studies  sl^ould  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  plaosa  of 
the  bojrs  in  the  school. 

XXIII.  Every  boy  should  be  required,  before  admission  to  the  school,  to  paaa 
an  entrance  examination,  and  to  show  himself  well  grounded  for  his  age  in  daa- 
sics  and  arithmetic,  and  in  the  elements  of  either  French  or  German.*  It  appeaia 
generally  advisable  that  the  examination  in  each  subject  should  be  coDdooted 
bj  one  of  the  masters  ordinarily  teaching  that  subject 

XXIV.  In  schools  where  seniority  or  length  of  time  during  which  a  boy  has 
remained  in  a  particular  form  or  part  of  the  school  has  been  considered  a  gnnmd 
(br  promotion,  no  boy  should  be  promoted  on  that  ground  unless  he  has  paassd 
such  an  examination  in  the  work  of  the  form  into  which  he  is  to  be  promoted 
as  proves  that  he  is  really  fit  to  enter  that  form. 

XXV.  No  boy  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  school  who  fails  to  mite 
reasonable  progress  in  it.  For  this  purpose  certain  stages  of  progress  should  ba 
fixed  by  reference  to  the  forms  into  which  tlie  school  is  divided.  A  maximmn 
age  should  be  fixed  for  ttttaining  each  stage ;  and  any  boy  who  exceeds  Hiia 

*  Tbia  Iwt  point  is  formally  dimottd  fVom  by  Mr.  YaoglnB. 
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mxiiDiuo,  withoQt  reaching  the  corresponding  stage  of  promotion,  should  be 
removed  from  the  school  A  relazaUoo  of  this  rule,  to  a  certain  extent,  mighl 
be  allowed  in  cases  where  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  boy's  failure  to  obtain 
promotioD  was  due  to  his  deficiency  in  one  particular  subject,  whilst  his  marks 
in  other  Bubjects  would  heve  codntcrbalanced  that  deficiency  bad  the  system  of 
{fODOtioD  permitted  it 

IX VI.  The  charges  made  to  parents  and  the  stipends  and  emoluments  of  the 
imtere  ibould  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  put  both  on  a  more  simple  and  equi- 
table footiag. 

UVII.  The  charges  for  instruction  should  be  treated  as  distinct  from  the 
fhaiges  for  boarding  and  for  domestic  superintendence.  It  should  cover  in- 
ttuetioo  in  every  subject  which  forms  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study,  and 
tatoriai  instruction,  where  all  the  boys  receive  it  alike,  as  well  as  instniction  in 
idwoL  This  charge  should  be  uniform  for  all  hoi's  who  are  not  on  the  founda- 
ioB.  ?gr  the  instruction  of  every  boy  on  the  foundation  a  sum  nliould  be  paid 
ottof  the  revenues  of  the  foundation  when  they  admit  of  it,  and  this  payment 
Aoold  supersede  aU  statutory  or  customary  stipends  and  other  emoluments  now 
received  bjr  any  of  the  masters  from  that  source. 

XXVIIL  Tlie  aggregate  amount  of  the  charges  and  payments  for  instruetiou 
Aould  be  considered  as  forming  a  fund  which  sliould  be  at  the  disjx^.'^ul  of  the 
Goreming  B<xiy,  and  out  of  which  stipends  should  be  assigned  to  the  Head 
Maiterand  otiier  masters,  according  to  a  scheme  to  be  framed  by  the  <  ioverning 
Wf.  These  stipends  might  be  fixed,  or  fluctuating  with  the  nunjbera  of  the 
■bool,  or  with  the  number  of  each  tutor's  pupils,  as  to  the  Governing  Body 
Bnght  seem  best  in  each  case ;  and  in  fixing  them,  the  profits  to  be  derive*! 
fton  boarding  should  be  taken  into  account,  in  tlie  case  of  mastors  having 
bottdin^c-bouses.  A  small  graduated  payment  or  tax  might  aLso  be  imposed 
^K)D  maatciB  having  boarding-houses,  should  this  appear  just  and  exp(?dient  to 
fte  Governing  Body.  Permission  to  keep  a  boarding-house  should  in  future  be 
fiveo  to  masters  only.  Leaving  fees  should  be  afcK)iished.  Entrance  fees,  if 
Ntai&ed,  ghouki  be  added  to  the  instruction  fond.  It  appears  desinible  that  a 
>lMrTe  fund  for  building,  for  the  establishmMi  of  prizes  or  exhibitions,  and  for 
p*^r  objects  useful  to  the  school,  should  Ivf^med  wherever  this  nuiy  c<mven- 
"■^jbe  done  in  Uie  judgment  of  the  Governing  Body.  In  introducing'  this  sys- 
ten  the  Governing  Body  would,  of  course,  have  due  regard  to  vested  interesks, 
ind  wnold  have  regard  also  to  such  considerations  of  convenience  as  might 
pi'operiy  modify  or  defer  the  application  of  it  to  any  particular  school. 

XXDL  The  working  of  the  monitorial  system,  wheru  it  exists,  should  be 
vitobed,  and  boys  who  may  deem  themselves  wronged  by  any  abu!*e  of  it 
^'"^  be  able  at  all  times  to  appeal  to  the  Head  Master.  The  power  of  pun- 
Wiment,  when  intrusted  to  boys,  should  be  carefully  guarded. 

fXX.  The  system  of  fagging  should  be  likewise  watched.  Fags  should  be 
"^wed  fixMn  all  services  which  may  be  more  properly  performed  by  servants ; 
^  care  should  be  taken  that  neither  the  time  wliich  ^  little  boy  has  for  pre- 
P^'iBg  his  lessons,  nor  tlie  time  which  he  has  for  play,  should  l>e  encroached 
¥«  nnduly. 

XXXL  It  is  desirable  that  the  Governing  Bodies  should,  afler  communication 
v^eacfa  other,  endeavor  to  make  the  hol^y  times  of  their  respective  schools 
^^^<^  as  fiur  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  school-boys  who  are  members  of  the' 
'^  ^ily,  but  at  diCferent  schools,  to  be  at  home  for  their  holidays  together. 
^^^L  The  Head  Master  should  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
^  K^emors  on  the  state  of  the  school,  and  this  report  should  be  pnnted.  U 
■^^eslrable  that  tabular  retuims  for  the  year,  substantially  resembling  those 
*^  whk*h  we  have  been  furnished  by  the  schools,  should  accompany  or  fonn 
'■*  of  the  report 

^^ttding  Eemarht. — ^We  have  considered,  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
•**  external  government  of  these  schools;  their  internal  government; 
^course  of  study,  which  appears  sound  and  valuable  in  its  main  ele- 
^^\  bat  wanting  in  breadth  and  flexibility— defecte  which  destroy  in 
^^  easeSi  and  impair  in  all,  i(p  value  ss  an  education  of  the  mind,  and 
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which  are  made  more  prominent  at  the  present  time  by  the  extension  of 
knowledge  in  various  directions,  and  bj  the  multiplied  requirementfl  of 
modern  life ;  their  organization  and  teaching,  regarded  not  as  to  its  range, 
but  as  to  its  force  and  efiQciency — and  we  have  been  unable  to  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  these  schools,  in  very  different  degrees,  are  too  indul- 
gent to  idleness  or  struggle  ineffectually  with  it,  and  that  they  conse- 
quently send  out  a  large  proportion  of  men  of  idle  habits  and  empty  and 
uncultivated  minds ;  and  their  discipline  and  moral  training,  of  which  we 
have  been  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise. 

It  remains  for  us  to  discharge  the  pleasantest  part  of  our  task,  by  re- 
capitulating in  a  few  words  the  advances  which  these  schools  have  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  by  noticing  briefly  the  obliga- 
tions which  England  owes  to  them — obligations  which,  were  their  defects 
far  greater  than  they  are,  would  entitle  them  to  be  treated  with  the  ut- 
most tenderness  and  respect 

It  is  evident  that  important  progress  has  been  made  even  in  those  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  schools  are  most  deficient  The  course  of  study  has 
been  enlarged ;  the  methods  of  teaching  have  been  improved ;  the  pro- 
portion of  masters  to  boys  has  been  increased ;  the  quantity  of  work  ex- 
acted is  greater  than  it  was,  though  still  in  too  many  cases  less  than  it 
ought  to  be.  At  the  same  time  the  advance  in  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing has  more  than  kept  pace  with  that  which  has  been  made  in  intellec- 
tual discipline.  The  old  roughness  of  manners  has  in  a  great  measure 
disappeared,  and  with  it  the  p^tft^  tyranny  and  thoughtless  cruelty  which 
were  formerly  too  common,  and  which  used  indeed  to  be  thought  insep- 
arable from  the  life  of  a  public  school.  The  boys  are  better  lodged  and 
cared  for,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  their  health  and  comfort 

Among  the  services  which  they  have  rendered  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
reckoned  the  maintenance  of  classical  literature  as  the  staple  of  English 
education,  a  service  which  far  outweighs  the  error  of  having  clung  to 
these  studies  too  exclusively.  A  second,  and  a  greater  still,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  system  of  government  and  discipline  for  boys,  the  excellence  of 
which  has  been  universally  recognized,  and  which  is  admitted  to  have 
been  most  important  in  its  effects  on  national  character  and  social  life. 
It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  degree  in  which  the  English  people  are  in- 
debted to  these  schools  for  the  qualities  on  which  they  pique  themselves 
most — for  their  capacity  to  govern  others  and  control  themselves,  their 
aptitude  for  combining  freedom  with  order,  their  public  spirit,  their 
vigor  and  manliness  of  character,  their  strong  but  not  slavish  respect  for 
public  opinion,  their  love  of  healthy  sports  and  exercise.  These  schools 
have  been  the  chief  nurseries  of  our  statesmen ;  in  them,  and  in  schools 
molded  after  them,  men  of  all  the  various  classes  that  make  up  English 
society,  destined  for  every  profession  and  career,  have  been  brought  up 
on  a  footing  of  social  equality,  and  have  contracted  the  most  enduring 
friendships,  and  some  of  the  ruling  habits,  of  their  lives ;  and  they  have 
liad  perhaps  the  largest  share  in  molding  the  character  of  an  English 
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ge&tlanan.  The  system,  like  other  systems,  has  its  blots  and  imperfec- 
tioDs;  there  have  been  times  when  it  was  at  once  too  lax  and  too  severe 
— seTere  in  its  punishments,  but  lax  in  superintendence  and  prevention ; 
it  has  permitted,  if  it  has  not  encouraged,  some  roughness,  tyranny,  and 
Hoeose ;  bat  these  defects  have  not  seriously  marred  its  wholesome  oper- 
atioo,  and  it  appears  to  have  gradually  purged  itself  from  them  in  a  re- 
iBirkable  degree.  Its  growth,  no  doubt,  is  largely  due  to  those  very 
qoalities  in  our  national  character  which  it  has  itself  contributed  to  form ; 
but  justice  bids  us  add  that  it  is  due  likewise  to  the  wise  munificence 
which  founded  the  institutions,  under  whose  shelter  it  has  been  enabled 
to  take  root,  and  to  the  good  sense,  temper,  and  ability  of  the  mea  by 
thorn,  during  successive  generations,  they  have  been  governed. 


Vn.    THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


The  American  School  Society  deserves  a  name  and  a  place  in 
the  history  of  public-school  education  in  this  country.  No  society 
was  more  needed  at  the  time  of  its  formation;  and  it  helped  to  in- 
dicate the  paths  and  the  methods  of  school  improvement. 

Though  founded  at  Boston  in  1834,  it  may  properly  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  at  Andover  nearly  two  years  earlier.  At  that 
time  Rev.  S.  R.  Ilall,  the  author  of  "  Lectures  on  School- Keeping," 
had  the  charge  of  a  school  in  Andover  which  he  called  a  "Teachers' 
Seminary."  Some  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hall  and  of  the  seminary — 
moved,  no  doubt,  by  Mr.  Hairs  representations  of  its  necessity — 
met  on  the  13th  of  July,  1832,  and  formed  what  they  termed  a 
"  School  Agents'  Society,"  whose  object  was  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education,  especially  in  common  schools,  by  school  agencies  and 
circuit  teachers.  Of  this  Society  Samuel  Farrar,  Esq.,  was  presi- 
dent; S.  R.  Hall,  vice-president;  W.  P.  Jewett,  recording  secre- 
tary ;  and  Josiah  ilol brook,  treasurer — with  a  board  of  seven  direc- 
tors, embracing  Prof.  Emerson  and  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  and  corres- 
ponding secretaries  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  A  second 
meeting  was  held  in  Andover  on  the  6th  of  August,  when  a  full  re- 
port was  made  of  the  plans,  objects,  and  advantages  of  the  Society. 
That  report  says : — "  Our  desire  is  to  excite  public  attention  to  the 
importance  of  practical  education — to  lead  the  young  to  appreciate 
their  ability  to  educate  themselves — to  carry  the  benefits  of  Infant 
School  instruction  to  every  child  and  bear  the  key  of  knowledge 
among  teachers,  inducing  them  to  regard  their  vocation  as  one  of 
the  liberal  professions,  and  securing  among  them  union  of  object 
and  effort — to  encourage  young  men  of  promise  to  become  teachers 
and  agents,  and  to  procure  funds  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  such  to 
educate  themselves,  especially  if  they  intend  to  exercise  their  pro- 
fession in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi — these  all  are  objects  of  per- 
manent importance  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board.  *  *  *  In 
short,  this  Association  may  act  as  a  Lay  Education  Society,  a  For- 
eign and  Home  School  Society,  which  shall  supply  destitute  portions 
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of  our  own  and  other  countries  with  the  blessings  that  follow  in  the 
tninofour  Free  Schools.  •  *  *  Of  the  mean«  to  be  employed 
m  effecting  our  object,  the  press  will  be  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment we  can  employ.  Associations  auxiliary  to  our  own — the  co- 
operation of  instructors — the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  teach- 
cra— the  formation  of  circuit  schools  where  a  course  of  uninterrupted 
iostroction  can  not  be  given — the  employment  of  traveling  agents 
tnd  lecturers,  will  all  be  put  in  requisition." 

A  third  meeting,  as  a  "  Convention  of  Teachers,"  was  held  at 

Andovcr,  April  10th,  1833,  and  continued  in  session  nine  days. 

Three  lectures  were  usually  given  each  day,  and  two  meetings  held 

for  discussion.     Lectures  were  delivered  by  S.  R.  llall,  chairman  of 

the  Convention,  upon  **  The  qualifications  of  teachers  ;'*''  **  The  oh- 

jtcli  for  which  a  teacher  should  labor ;"    "  The  responsibility  of 

kacheri;^^  **  T^e  best  method  of  commencing  a  school;^  ^^  School 

I^mpline;''    ''Arithmetic;''  ''Natural  Philosophy ;''   and  " Elec- 

^ty;'^ — by  Mr.  Adams,  former  principal  of  the  Andover  Latin 

School,  three  lectures  on  "  The  art  of  teaching  ;" — by  J.  Ilolbrook, 

^^  ^  The  use  of  School  Apparatus,^'  and  on  "  The  wants  of  the 

^w^"— by  Mr.  Z.  Tenney,  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  on  "Teach- 

*y  Mihmetic  ;" — by  Mr.  Loom  is,  on  "  The  absurdities  of  the  Eng- 

•wA  Alphabet,^'  and  on  "  The  general  management  of  schools  ;" — by 

Mr.  Hibbert,  on  "  Geology  ;"— by  F.  A.  Barton,  of  the  Teachers* 

Scmbary,  on  **  Circuit  Schools,  and  the  best  method  of  conducting 

^;"— by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  on  "Natural 

Sistory^^' — by  Mr.    Foster,  on   "  The  condition   and  prospect  of 

**oo&  in  the  Southern  States  ;" — by  Mr.  De  Witt,  on  "  Improving 

^  fiiemory  ;" — by  Mr.  Richmond,  on  "  Education  in   Greece  ;" — 

**^  ^y  Mr.  Smith,  on  "  21ie  Carstairian  system  of  penmanship,'*^ 

■^^ig  the  topics  discussed  were  the  following : — "Defects  of  com- 

^  Schools  and  the  best  means  for  remedying  them;'* — "Evils  re- 

tf      '^from  the  neglect  of  moral  instruction  in  common  schools  ;" — 

^r^J  methods  of  communicating  moral  instruction  in  schools;" — 

^^xxiuction  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  other  new  branches  into 
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is;" — "Mode  of  teaching  the  alphabet,  and  spelling,  and  ^ead- 

— "Impropriety  of  attempting  to   teach  too  many  things  at 

^^^    ^" — "Character  and  comparative  merits  of  school-books ;" — 

^^^rdonable  neglect  of  ventilation  in  school-rooms  ;" — "Methods 

^^^^^curing  the  influence  of  females  in  the  cause  of  education;" — 

^^portance  of  cultivating  early  habits  of  systematic  benevolence  in 

T^^^/  children  ;" — "Mutual  cooperation  of  schools,  even  in  distant 

°^Us,  and  facilities  for  producing  it ;" — "  Utility  of  town  and 
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county  conventions  of  teachers  ;^^ — ''*' Importance  of  having  teachers 
well  instructed  in  their  professional  duties  ;" — "  Importance  of  mak- 
ing the  business  of  teaching  a  profession  ;^^ — "  Usefulness  and  facility 
of  establishing  Circuit  Schools;'^ — ^* Importance  of  the  American 
School  Agents^  Society^  and  its  claims  upon  the  community,^* 

A  resolution  was  passed  recoramending  the  employ mcnt  forth- 
with of  six  or  eight  agents,  to  go  through  New  England  and  New 
York  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  following  and  call  conventions 
of  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  in  every  county.  The 
Convention  also  set  on  foot  a  plan  for  supporting  for  six  months  an 
agent  in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  parents  to  the  import- 
ance of  educating  their  children. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Andover, 
Aug.  6th,  1833;  S.  R.  Hall,  chairman.  The  Board  of  Directors 
presented  an  able  and  valuable  report,  in  which  they  state  that  they 
had  circulated  nearly  1,000  circulars,  setting  forth  the  objects  and 
means  of  the  Society,  and  that  a  successful  attempt  had  been  made 
testing  the  practicability  of  Circuit  Schools,  Six  of  these  schools 
had  been  maintained  in  four  towns  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  resnlt 
of  confii-ming  the  Board  in  the  opinion  that  such  schools  "may  be 
made  an  instrument  of  no  common  power  for  benefiting  the  young 
and  especially  the  adult  population  in  the  oldest  and  most  densely 
settled  States."  Several  gentlemen  (J.  O.  Taylor,  C.  E,  Beeman,  F. 
A.  Barton,  W.  A.  Alcott,  Mr.  Newton,  and  others)  had  been  em- 
ployed as  temporary  agents,  and  had  visited  about  150  towns  in  the 
New  England  States  and  New  York,  examining  schools,  addressing 
assemblies,  establishing  lyceums,  calling  county  conventions,  and 
forming  associations  of  teachers — exploring  the  country  and  carry- 
ing information  home  to  every  part  of  it,  so  far  as  they  had  gone, 
and  arousing  tlie  attention  of  parents  and  teachers  to  the  defects  of 
their  schools  and  the  best  means  of  improving  them.  In  most  cases 
sufficient  contributions  had  been  made  to  defray  the  agents'  ex- 
penses. The  report  also  contains  much  information,  collected  by 
the  agents  and  from  other  sources,  respecting  the  condition  and 
wants  of  schools  in  the  several  States.  Among  the  meetings  which 
had  been  held  by  the  agents  of  the  Society,  was  one  in  New  York 
city,  in  July,  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  and  addressed  by  Mr.  J. 
O.  Taylor,  as  agent,  by  the  mayor  and  other  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  editor  of  the  "Annals,"  says : — "  We  believe  no  meet- 
ing on  this  subject  has  excited  greater  interest  or  done  more  to 
arouse  the  community  from  that  unaccountable  apathy  which  pre- 
vails, than  this  meeting  in  New  York."     The  time  of  the  meeting 
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VIS  occupied  in  discussing  the  operations,  duties,  and  interests  of 
the  Society,  in  which  part  was  taken  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  Re?. 
Mr.  lindsley,  Rev.  Mr.  Shipherd,  of  Ohio,  F.  A,  Barton,  8.  R.  Hall, 
hoi  G.  B.  Emerson,  and  others. 

In  order  to  secure  more  prompt  and  extended  effort,  it  was 
oongidered  expedient  that  the  seat  of  the  Society's  operation  should 
be  transferred  from  Andover  to  Boston,  and  on  the  call  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose,  of  which  Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews  was 
diainnan,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Boston,  May  29th,  1834,  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  sue)!  measures  in  behalf  of  common  schools 
tt  might  be  more  efficient  than  any  thing  which  had  hitherto  been 
done.  At  this  meeting  Daniel  Noyes,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  presided  and 
ProC  B.  B.  Edwards  was  secretary,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Wood- 
hridge  that  a  society  be  formed  for  the  promotioix,  of  common 
•chool  education,  the  American  School  Society  was  organized 
ttd  a  constitution  adopted,  in  which  the  object  of  the  Society  was 
declared  to  be  **  to  promote  elementary  education  in  our  own  and 
m  foreign  countries."  On  the  12th  of  June  the  Society  elected  its 
officers.  Francis  Wayland,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president,  Dr.  W. 
A.  Alcott,  recording  secretary,  and  Daniel  Noyes,  treasurer.  The 
mimber  of  vice-presidents  elected  was  very  great,  as  they  were  not 
limited  in  number,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  enlist  as  ex- 
tended and  general  an  interest  as  possible  in  the  objects  of  the  Soci- 
^y.  Sixty-three  were  then  chosen  and  more  were  afterwards  added, 
•elected  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  Union.  A  board  of  twelve 
directors  was  also  appointed,  chiefly  from  Boston  and  vicinity.  No 
corresponding  secretary  was  chosen  at  first,  nor  any  agent  ap- 
pointed. Mr.  Beeman,  who  had  previously  acted  in  behalf  of  the 
S<Aool  Agents'  Society,  was  employed  for  a  time  and  performed 
^^y  valuable  services. 

The  Society  held  frequent  meetings  during  the  summer  of  1834 

•*id  every  reasonable  effort  was  made,  that  could  well  have  been 

■^e  without  money  or  men,  to  set  its  wheels  in  motion.     W.  C. 

'Woodbridge  and  W.  A.  Alcott  were  the  soul  of  it,  though  other 

***'6  men  often  attended  its  meetings  and  spoke  fluently  in  its  be- 

^*'>  among  whem  were  Profs.  E.  A.  Andrews  and  B.  B.  Edwards, 

r^^'  Dr.  Sharp,  Rev,  Louis  Dwight,  Rev,  Jacob  Abbott,  and  Rev. 

*  *t  Anderson. 

-^t  a  subsequent  meeting,  Mr.  Noyes  having  resigned  the  office 
.  ^^^asorer,  S.  H.  Walley  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  and  six  spec- 
^  ^i^ee-presidents  were  also  elected,  viz.,  W,  Reed,  D,  Sharp,  Rufus 
^^^  Richard  Fletcher,  Heman  Humphrey,  and  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 
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A  circular,  bearing  date  Aug.  2d,  1834,  was  prepared  by  a  contmit- 
tee  coDsisting  of  Messrs.  Woodbridge,  Sd wards,  and  D wight,  and 
sent  to  all  the  remote  officers  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  to  other 
friends  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  circular 
refers  to  the  educational  destitution  existing  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  assist  in  remedying  which  tlie  Society  had  been  formed.  Its 
first  step  would  naturally  be  to  employ  agents  in  exploring  and  mak- 
ing known  the  statp  of  common  education  in  the  country,  in  organ- 
izing local  associations  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  exciting  the  in- 
terest of  the  citizens  and  legislators  in  the  subject.  Should  the  So- 
ciety gain  the  public  confidence,  a  wide  field  would  open  before  it, 
but  the  only  point  hitlierto  decided  was  to  begiii  without  delay  in 
the  work  of  providing  the  best  means  of  education  for  the  rising 
generation.  Those  to  whom  the  circular  was  sent  were  solicited  to 
aid  in  procuring  and  disseminating  information  in  regard  to  schools, 
jind  in  promoting  the  object  in  view,  and  to  communicate  docu- 
ments and  facts  in  relation  to  schools  and  educational  movementi, 
and  to  give  expression  of  their  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  accom- 
plishing the  objects  of  the  Society. 

This  circular  was  favorably  received  and  by  many  was  duly  re- 
sponded to.  But  the  American  School  Society,  important  and  phi- 
lanthropic as  was  its  object — well-timed  as  it  was  and  however  well- 
directed  by  its  officers — met  with  difficulties.  It  had  no  means  of 
procuring  funds.  The  few  agents  it  sent  out — Mr.  Beeman  was  the 
principal  one — were  obliged  to  provide  for  their  own  support  and 
soon  tired.  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  Mr.  Alcott  had  other  engrossing 
employments  and  though,  in  general,  indefatigable  in  their  labors, 
they  could  not  do  everything.  And  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
Society  languished  and  at  length  died. 
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Ym.   8IK  HENRY  WOTTON. 

fOonpilwl  from  Cnmty'B  **SmiiuHt  St^mian:*'} 

Eto5  has  never  seen  within  her  walls  a  more  accomplished  gentle- 

niU)  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  or  a  more  judicious  ruler,  than 

•be  received  in  1624,  when  Sir  Henry  Wotton  became  her  Provost 

He  was  bom  in  1568,  at  Bocton  Hall  in  Kent,  the  family  mansion 

of  lu8  fiither,  Sir  Robert  Wotton.    He  was  the  youngest  of  four 

>|>tt)tnd  as  such  was  destined  to  receive  but  a  moderate  income 

ffom  his  &ther ;  but  he  also  received  from  him,  what  is  far  more 

vtloable  than  all   pecuniary  endowments,  an   excellent  education, 

Worthy  of  the  talents  on  which  it  was  bestowed.     His  boyhood  wte 

pi^  ftt  Winchester,  and  thence  he  removed,  first,  to  New  College, 

*od  subsequently  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     He  was  highly  dis- 

Doguished  at  Oxford  for  his  proficiency  in  all  academical  studies; 

while  he  at  the  same  time  made  himself  a  master  of  modern  Ian- 

([QAges ;  and  he  also  displayed,  on  several  occasions,  the  elegance  of 

his  genius  in  the  lighter  departments  of  literature.     On  his  father's 

^th,  in  1589,  he  left  England,  and  made  the  tour  of  France,  Italy, 

G^nDany,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  on  his  return,  in  1506,  he 

WIS  chosen  as  Secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  favorite,  the  Earl  of 

^z.    On  the  fall  of  Essex,  Wotton  fearing  to  be  implicated  in  the 

'viQ  of  his  patron,  fled  into  France,  whence  he  again  went  to  Italy, 

^d  took  up  his  abode  at  Florence.     Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  the 

vrand  Duke  of  Tuscany  having  discovered,  from  some  intercepted 

'^^  a  plot  to  poison  James,  King  of  Scotland,  employed  Wotton 

^  go  to  Scotland  secretly,  and  apprise  that  prince  of  his  danger. 

*^ottoD  assumed  the  name  and  guise  of  an  Italian;  executed  his 

^^minission  with  great  skill,  and  returned  to  Florence  after  having 

'^  a  strong  impression  on  the  Scottish  King  of  his  learning,  zeal, 

^^  diplomatic  ability.    On  James'  accession  to  the  English  throne, 

^  *«nt  for  Wotton  to  court,  gave  him  the  honor  of  knighthood, 

^^  after  pronouncing  a  high  eulogium  on  him,  declared  his  intention 

^^oeforth  to  employ  him  as  an  ambassador. 

'^^rdingly,  daring  the  greater  part  of  James'  reign,  Sir  Henry 
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represented  his  sovereign  abroad.     His  first  mission  was  to  Venioe, 

where  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Paolo  Sarpi, 

and  had  peculiar  advantages  of  watching  the  refinements  and  devices 

of  Italian  policy  during  the  contest  that  was  then  being  carried  on 

between  the  Roman  See  and  the  Venetians ;  in  which  the  sagadoui 

firmness  of  the  most  subtle  of  Aristocracies  was  pitted  against  the 

craft  and  intrigue  of  the  Vatican. 

Wotton  returned  from  Venice  in  1610,  when  he  suddenly  found 

his  favor  at  court  unexpectedly  clouded.    This  arose  from  the  di»' 

covery  of  a  sentence  which  he  had  written  at  Augsburg,  in  his  out* 

ward  journey  to  Venice.     As  we  possess  a  biography  of  Sir  Henry, 

from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Izaak  Walton,  it  is  best  in  this  and  other 

parts  of  Sir  Henry's  career  to  adopt  the  quaint  but  expressive  Ian* 

guage  of  the  old  king  of  the  anglers.     Walton  says : — 

At  his  [Sir  Henry's]  first  going  embassador  into  Italy,  as  he  passed  through 
Germany,  he  stayed  some  days  at  Augusta,  where  having  been  In  his  former 
travels  well  known  by  many  of  the  best  note  for  learning  and  ingenaooanea, 
(those  that  are  esteemed  the  yertuoei  of  that  nation,)  with  whom  he  passing  an 
evening  in  merriment,  was  requested  by  Christopher  Flecamore  to  write  soma 
aentenee  in  his  Albo,  (a  book  of  white  paper  which  for  that  parpoae  many  of  tka  ' 
Grerman  gentry  usually  carry  about  them,)  Sir  Henry  Wotton  consenting  to  the 
motion,  took  an  occasion,  from  some  accidental  discourse  of  the  present  oompanyi 
to  write  a  pleasant  definition  of  an  embassador,  in  these  very  words : — 

**  Legatus  est  vir  bonus  peregrd  mtssus  ad  mentienduin  Reipublica  csus&.** 

Walton  tries  to  represent  this  as  an  unlucky  Latin  translation  of  an 
English  pun.  Walton  says  that  Sir  Henry  **  could  have  been  content 
that  his  Latin  could  have  been  thus  Englished : — 

M  Ad  Ambassador  is  au  honest  man  sent  to  uu  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  eounUy." 

But  the  word  lie  (being  the  hinge  upon  which  the  conceit  was  to  turn)  was  m( 
ao  expressed  in  Latin  as  would  admit  (in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  especially)  ao 
fiiir  a  construction  as  Sir  Henry  thought  in  English.  Tct  as  it  was,  it  slept  quietly 
among  other  sentences  in  this  albo  almost  eight  years,  till  by  accident  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Jasper  Scioppius,  a  Romanist,  a  man  with  a  restless  spirit  and  a 
malicious  pen,  who  in  his  books  against  King  James  prints  this  as  a  principle  of 
that  religion  professed  by  the  King  and  his  Embassador,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  then 
at  Venice ;  and  in  Venioe  it  was  presently  afler  written  in  several  glaas  windows, 
and  spitefully  declared  to  be  Sir  Henry  Wotton's. 

This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  King  James,  he  apprehended  it  to  be  such  aa 
oversight,  such  a  weakness  or  worse  in  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  as  caused  the  King  to 
express  much  wrath  against  him ;  and  this  caused  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  write  two 
apologies,  one  to  Velserus  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  Augusta)  in  the  universal  Ian* 
guage,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed  and  given  and  scattered  in  the  most  re- 
markable places  both  of  Germany  and  Italy,  as  an  antidote  against  the  veDomona 
book  of  Scioppius ;  and  another  apology  to  King  James,  which  were  so  ingenious. 
80  clear,  so  choicely  eloquent,  that  his  Majesty  (who  was  a  pore  judge  of  it)  ooald 
not  forbear  at  the  receipt  of  it  to  declare  publioly.  That  Sir  Henry  Wotton  Aa^ 
commuted  tufficiently  fm  a  greater  offen»e. 

And  now,  as  broken  bones  well  set  become  stronger,  ao  Sir  Henry  Wotton  did 
not  only  recover,  but  was  much  more  confirmed  in  his  Majesty's  estimation  and 
favor  than  formerly  he  had  been. 

It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  old  Izaak  must  be  mistaken  in 
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fappoBiDg  that  Sir  HeDrj  in  this  sentence  only  intended  a  poor  Eng- 

liih  puD,  and  forgot  that  the  Latin  translation  failed  to  convey  his 

joke.    Wotion,  we  may  be  sure,  thought  in  Latin,  when  he  wrote 

the  words ;  and  his  jest  was  not  without  some  sharp  earnestness. 

Indeed,  Sir  Henry's  opinion  of  the  position  of  an  ambassador  may 

be  gathered  from  another  anecdote  which  Walton  relates  of  him : — 

A  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's,  being  desirous  of  the  employment  of  an  am- 
biaador,  came  to  Eton,  aod  requested  from  him  some  experimental  rules  for  his 
prudent  and  safe  oarriage  in  his  negotiations ;  to  whom  he  willingly  gave  this  for 
n  infallible  aphorism  : — 

**  That  to  be  in  safety  to  himself  and  serviceable  to  his  country,  he  should  always 
and  on  all  ocoanons  sp^ak  the  truth.  (It  seems  a  State-paradox.)  For,  savs  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  you  shall  never  be  believed ;  and  by  this  means  your  truth  will 
leonre  yourself,  if  you  shall  ever  be  called  to  any  account ;  and  Uwill  also  put 
your  adversaries  (who  will  still  hunt  counter)  to  a  loss  in  all  their  disquisitions 
n^  undertakings." 

Wotton,  indeed,  seems  to  have  thought  that  all  travelers,  though 
not  diplomatists,  required  some  degree  of  Machiavellian  skill.  Mil- 
ton, when  about  to  leave  England  for  his  travels  in  Franco  and  Italy, 
obtained  an  introduction  to  Sir  Henry,  and  received  from  him,  among 
other  directions,  the  celebrated  precept  of  prudence — "  /  pensieri 
ttretti,  ed  il  viso  scioltoy  ^*The  thoughts  reserved,  but  the  counte- 
naoce  open." 

After  his  first  Venetian  embassage,  Wotton  was  employed  by  James 
ID  missions  to  the  United  Provinces,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  other  German  princes  on  the  affairs  of  the  unfortunate 
Elector  Palatine.  He  was  also  twice  again  sent  ambassador  to  Ven- 
ice ;  and  his  final  return  from  **  that  pleasant  country's  land  "  was  not 
till  James'  death  in  1624.  Wotton  thus  passed  nearly  twenty  years 
IB  a  diplomatist  in  foreign  courts,  during  which,  as  well  as  during  his 
former  travels — 

IIoXXcjv  olv^poiMruv  ISsy  Mfrsa  xai  voov  eyvu), 

Wotton,  like  Ulysses,  thus  gained  deep  insight  into  the  human 
mind,  and  also  into  the  varying  manners  and  conventional  standards 
of  right  and  wrong,  which  prevail  among  different  men,  and  which 
the  Latin  poet  indicates,  when  he  translates  the  Homeric  line  by — 

"  Qui  mores  hominum  multoram  ridit  et  urbet." 

This  knowledge  produced  in  Wotton,  not  the  misanthropy  which 
it  too  often  has  generated  in  men  of  a  less  kindly  temperament,  but 
i  charitable  spirit  in  dealing  with  each  individual  phase  of  human 
weakness,  and  a  truly  catholic  love  of  goodness  and  of  honesty, 
wherever  foand,  and  by  whomsoever  displayed.  The  patience  i/ithich 
he  eminently  possessed,  was  sorely  tried  during  the  first  year  after  his 
tioal  retam  to  England.    Large  sums  were  due  to  him  from  the  state, 
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for  his  diplomatic  expenses ;  he  had  heen  forced  to  sell  his  little  pat- 
rimoDj ;  aAd  the  sordid  cares  of  daily  and  domestic  want  were  now 
pressing  hard  on  him  in  the  decline  of  life.  In  this  strait  he  received 
from  the  Crown  the  Provostship  of  Eton,  when  it  fell  vacant  in  Jolj, 
1625.  His  feelings  on  obtaining  it  may  best  be  expressed  in  the 
kngaage  of  Walton,  who,  doubtless,  had  often  heard  them  from  Sir 
Henry's  own  lips. 

It  pleased  God,  tbat  Id  this  junctare  of  time  the  Prorostthip  of  his  Mtjesfy's 
College  of  Eton  became  void  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Murray,  for  which  th«rB 
were  (as  the  place  deserved)  many  earnest  and  powerful  suitors  to  the  king.  Sir 
Henry,  who  had  for  many  years  (like  Sisiphus)  rolled  the  restless  stone  of  a  stste 
employment,  and  knowing  experimentally,  that  the  great  blessing  of  sweet  con* 
tent  was  not  to  be  found  in  multitudes  of  men  or  business,  and  tbat  a  oollese  was 
the  fittest  place  to  nourish  holy  thoughts,  and  to  afibrd  rest,  both  to  his  body  aad 
mind,  which  his  age  (being  now  almost  threescore  years)  seemed  to  rehire;  ^ 
therefore  use  his  own,  and  the  interest  of  all  his  friends,  to  procure  it.  j3y  whikll 
means,  and  quitting  the  king  of  his  promised  reversionary  offices,  and  a  pieos 
of  honest  policy,  (which  I  have  not  time  to  relate,)  he  got  a  grant  of  it  from  hii 
Majesty. 

Being  thus  settled  according  to  the  desires  of  his  heart,  his  firtt  study  wm  tl» 
statutes  of  the  College ;  by  which  he  conceived  himself  bound  to  enter  into  hdtf 
orders,  which  he  did ;  being  made  deacon  with  convenient  speed.  Shortly  after, 
as  be  came  in  his  surplice  from  the  church  service,  an  old  friend,  a  person  of 
quality,  met  him  so  attired,  and  joyed  him ;  to  whom  Sir  Uenry  Wotton  replied, 
^  I  thank  God  and  the  King,  by  •whose  goodness  I  now  am  in  this  conditioD ;  a 
oondition,  which  that  Empecor  Charles  the  Fifth  seemed  to  approve :  who,  alW 
80  many  remarkable  victories,  when  his  glory  was  great  in  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
freely  gave  his  crown,  and  the  cares  that  attended  it,  to  Philip  his  son,  making  a 
holy  retreat  to  a  cloisteral  life,  where  he  miffht  by  devout  meditations  consult  with 
God,  (which  the  rich  or  busy  men  seldom  do,)  and  have  leisure  both  to  examine 
the  errors  of  his  life  past,  and  prepare  for  that  great  day,  wherein  all  fleah  most 
make  an  account  of  their  actions.  And  after  a  kind  of  tempestaous  life,  I  now 
have  the  like  advantage  from  *  Him  that  makes  the  outgoings  of  the  rooming  to 
praise  him ;'  even  from  my  God,  who  I  daily  magnify  for  this  particnlar  meroy, 
of  an  exemption  from  business,  a  quiet  mind  and  a  liberal  maintenance,  even  in 
this  part  of  my  life,  when  my  age  and  infirmities  seem  to  sound  me  a  retreat  from 
the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  mvite  me  to  contemplation ;  in  which  I  have  ever 
taken  the  greatest  felicity.'' 

And  now  to  speak  a  little  of  the  employment  of  his  times.  Alter  his  custom- 
ary public  devotions,  his  use  was  to  retire  into  his  study,  and  there  to  spend  some 
hours  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  authors  in  divinity,  closing  np  his  meditationa 
with  private  prayer ;  this  was,  for  the  most  part,  his  employment  in  the  forenoon. 
But  when  he  was  once  sat  to  dinner,  then  nothing  but  cheerful  thoughts  posssssed 
his  mind ;  and  those  still  increased  by  constant  company  at  his  table,  of  such  per- 
sons as  brought  thither  additions  both  of  learning  and  pleasure.  But  some  part 
of  most  days  was  usually  spent  in  philosophical  conclusions.  Nor  did  he  forget 
his  innate  pleasure  of  angling ;  which  he  would  usually  call  his  idle  time,  not  idly 
spent :  saying,  he  woukl  ra^er  live  five  May  months,  than  forty  Decembers. 

A  common  love  of  angling  created  and  cemented  the  friendship 
between  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  Izaak  Walton.  We  owe  to  it  the 
exquisite  biography  which  Walton  wrote  of  his  friend,  and  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  Henry*s  works,  which  Walton  edited  after  Wotton^s 
death.  The  spot  where  the  two  friends  loved  to  practice  the  patient 
art  of  the  rod  and  line  is  well  known,  and  deservedly  honored. 
Abowt  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  college,  at  one  of  the  most  pfc- 
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tattHfOb  bendi  of  the  river,  there  is,  or  was,  an  andent  eel  fishery, 
e^Ied  Bbck  Pots. 

One  of  the  most  exquisite  passages  in  Walton's  book  on  angling 
ii  devoted  to  the  just  praises  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  incorporates 
some  poetry  of  the  good  Provost,  which  we  may  well  believe  to  have 
bees  oompoeed  at  Black  Pots,  and  which  also  merits  quotation  ior  its 
beantjr. 

Mj  next  nd  last  example  sliall  be  tbat  nndeiralaer  of  money,  the  late  Provott 
of  m  College,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  man  with  whom  I  have  often  fiahed  and 
flnmiMd,  a  man  whoae  fbreign  employmenta  in  the  aervice  of  this  nation,  and 
vlioN  experience,  learning,  wit,  and  cheeHulnesa  made  his  company  to  be  ea- 
tMoed  ooe  of  the  delights  of  mankind :  this  man,  whoso  very  approbation  of 
QgfiDf  were  aaflSeient  to  convinoe  any  modest  censurer  of  it,  this  man  was  also 
•  But  dear  lover  and  frequent  piticticer  of  the  art  of  angling ;  of  which  he  would 
■fi  "  Twas  an  employment  for  his  idle  time,  which  waa  then  not  idly  spent :  for 
■il^  was  after  a  tedioos  study  a  rest  to  his  mind,  a  cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a 
6mta  of  sadneaa,  a  calmer  of  nnqoict  thonghts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  a  pro- 
sper of  eonteDtedncaa;''  and  that  it  *^  begat  habits  of  peace  and  patience  in  those 
fltttprofeaed  and  practiced  it"  Indeed,  my  friend,  yon  will  find  angling  to  be 
Iftethe  virtoe  of  hnroility,  which  has  a  calmness  of  spirit,  and  a  world  c?  other 
tlngi  attending  opon  it 

Sir,  this  was  the  saying  of  that  learned  man,  and  I  do  easily  believe  that  peace 
■A  iHtiooe  and  a  calm  content  did  cohabit  in  the  checrfnl  heart  of  Sir  Henry 
^<Mon ;  beoaoM  I  know  that  when  he  was  beyond  seventy  years  of  age  he  made 
^deNsription  of  a  part  of  the  present  pleasnve  that  possessed  him,  as  he  sat 
^K^T  in  a  snmmer's  evening  on  a  bank  a-fishing;  it  is  a  description  of  the  spring, 
*^,  becaoae  it  glided  as  soft  and  sweetly  from  his  pen,  as  that  river  doea  at 
vk  tbe,  by  which  it  waa  then  made,  I  shall  repeat  onto  yoo. 

ON  A  BAinC  AS  I  SATB  A-nSHHTO. 
A  DISOBIPTIOIC  OP  THB  SPRWO. 

And  now  all  Nature  seemed  in  love, 
The  luacy  sap  becao  to  move : 
New  iaice  did  ettr  th'  embracinf  vines, 
Aod  birds  had  drawn  their  vakotioes. 
The  jealous  trout,  that  low  did  lie, 
Roar  at  a  well  dissembled  fly. 
There  stood  my  friend,  with  patient  skill, 
Atteadiiiff  of  hia  trembliof  qailL 
Already  were  the  eaves  possessed 
With  the  swiA  pllinrtm'a  daubed  aesL 
The  ip^vea  already  did  rejoice 
b  Philomel's  triumphiuf  voice. 

The  showers  were  short ;  the  weather  mild ; 
The  morolDf  fresh,  the  eveniog  smiled. 
•  «  *  *  * 

The  fields  and  gardem  were  beset 
With  tulip,  crocus,  violet ; 
And  now,  thonch  late,  the  modest  rose 
Did  flunre  than  half  a  blush  disclose. 

Thus  all  looked  gay,  all  full  of  cheer,  , 

To  welcome  the  new  liveried  year. 

Ii2|^  wera  the  thooghti  that  then  poaseased  the  undisturbed  mind  of  Sir 

^  leoeired  great  benefit  from  the  zeal  with  which  Sir  Henry 
"*voi6d  himaelf  to  the  improyement  of  the  school ;  and  from  the 
^"^  tense  and  kindly  spirit  with  which  that  zeal  was  accompanied. 
^K  in  htt  autobiographical  fragment,  when  he  describes  his  own 
^  ednctttioBf  fpeaka  with  praise  and  fondness  of  Wotton.    He 
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says  that  Sir  Henry  was  not  only  a  fine  gentleman  himself  but  skilled 
in  making  others  so,  and  he  expressly  mentions  that  the  school  was 
then  very  much  thronged  with  the  young  nobility  of  the  land.  Wal- 
ton thus  farther  describes  Sir  Henry's  life  as  Provost : — 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  his  neighbors,  and  a  bountiful  entertainer  of  them  veiy 
often  at  his  table,  where  his  meat  was  choice,  and  his  disoourse  better.  He  wm 
a  constant  cherisher  of  all  those  youths  in  that  school,  in  whom  he  found  either  a 
constant  diligence,  or  a  genius  that  prompted  them  to  learning ;  for  whose  encour- 
agement he  was  (besides  many  other  things  of  necessity  and  beauty)  at  the  charge 
of  setting  up  in  it  two  rows  of  pillars,  on  which  he  caused  to  be  choicely  draws, 
the  pictures  of  divers  of  the  most  famous  Greek  and  Latin  kisioriaiu^  P^^i  "^ 
orators;  persuading  them  not  to  neglect  rAelortc,  because  Almighty  God  kaoloft 
mankind  affections  to  be  wrought  upon :  And  he  would  often  say,  Thai  none  dn- 
pised  eloquence,  but  such  dull  souls  as  were  not  capable  of  it.  He  would  also 
often  make  choice  of  observations,  out  of  those  historians  and  poets :  bat  ha 
would  never  leave  the  school  without  dropping  some  choice  Greek  or  IsOtin  opo» 
thsgm  or  sentence ;  such  as  were  worthy  of  a  room  in  the  memory  of  a  growing 
scholar.  He  was  pleased  constantly  to  breed  up  c»ie  or  more  hopeful  yoathsi 
which  he  picked  out  of  the  school,  and  took  into  his  own  domestic  care,  and  to 
attend  him  at  his  meals ;  out  of  whose  discourse  and  behavior,  he  gathered  ob- 
servations for  the  better  completing  of  his  intended  work  of  education  ;  of  which, 
by  his  still  striving  to  make  the  wliulo  better,  he  lived  to  leave  but  part  to  pes* 
terity.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  wrangling  disputes  on  religion  :  oonoemiiig 
which  I  shall  say  a  little,  both  to  testify  that,  and  to  show  the  readiness  of  his  wit 
Having  in  Rome  made  acquaintance  with  a  pleasant  priest,  who  invited  hira  qm 
evening  to  hear  their  vesper  music  at  church,  the  priest  seeing  Sir  Henry  stand 
obscurely  in  a  corner,  sends  to  him  by  a  boy  of  the  choir  this  question  writ  ia  a 
small  piece  of  paper :  Where  was  your  religion  to  be  found  before  Luther  7  TV) 
which  question  Sir  Henry  Wotton  presently  under-writ :  My  religion  was  to  bo 
found  then,  where  yours  is  not  to  be  found  now,  in  the  written  Word  oi  God. 
To  another  that  asked  him.  Whether  a  Papist  may  be  saved  ?  he  replied,  You 
may  be  saved  without  knowing  that.  Look  to  yourself.  To  another,  whose 
earnestness  exceeded  his  knowledge,  and  was  still  railing  against  the  Papists,  he 
gave  this  advice  :  Pray,  Sir,  forbear  till  you  have  studied  the  points  better  ;  for 
the  poise  Italians  have  a  proverb — He  that  understands  amiss,  concludes  worse; 
and  take  heed  of  thinking,  the  farther  you  go  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  tba 
nearer  you  are  to  God. 

Sir  Henry's  own  letter  to  King  Charles,  in  which  he  explains 
the  motives  through  which  he  took  holy  orders,  is  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  his  works,  and  it  were  injustice  to  his  memory  not  to 
cite  it : — 

My  most  dear  and  drkad  Sovereign, — 

As  I  gave  your  Majesty  foreknowledge  of  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  Chnrob, 
and  had  your  gracious  approvement  therein,  so  I  hold  it  a  sacred  duty  to  yoor 
Majesty,  and  satisfaction  to  myself,  to  inform  you  likewise  by  mine  own  hand, 
both  how  far  I  have  proceeded  and  upon  what  motives ;  that  it  may  appear  unto 
your  Majesty  (as  I  hope  it  will)  an  act  of  conscience  and  of  reason,  and  notsreed- 
iness  and  ambition.  Your  Majesty  will  be  therefore  pleased  to  know  that  I  have 
lately  taken  the  degree  of  Deacon ;  and  so  far  am  I  from  aiming  at  any  higher 
flight  out  of  my  former  sphere,  that  there  I  intend  to  rest.  Perhaps  I  want  not 
some  persuaders,  who,  measuring  me  by  their  affections,  or  by  your  Mnjesty'a 
goodness,  and  not  by  mine  own  defects  or  ends,  would  make  me  think  that  yet 
before  I  do  die  I  might  become  a  great  prelate.  And  I  need  nq  persuasion  to  tell 
me,  that  if  I  would  undertake  the  pastor  function,  I  could  peradventure  by  casu- 
alty, out  of  the  patronages  belonging  to  your  Royal  College,  without  further 
troubling  of  your  Majesty,  cast  some  good  benefice  upon  myself,  whereof  we  hava 
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«oe,  if  it  were  Taoaot,  that  is  worth  more  tluin  my  Provottship.  Bnt  as  they 
wveitnKlieii  with  horror  who  beheld  the  majesty  of  the  Lord  descending  upon 
the  Moant  Sinai,  so,  God  knows,  the  nearer  I  approach  to  contemplate  His  great- 
oea,  tlie  more  I  tremble  to  assome  any  cure  of  souls  even  in  the  lowest  degree, 
tbt  were  bought  at  00  high  a  price.  Premant  tore^lar  qui  vindemiarunt.  Let 
fltem  pre«  the  grapes,  and  fill  the  vessels,  and  taste  the  wine,  that  have  gathered 
die  TiDtftge.  Bnt  shall  I  sit  and  do  nothing  in  the  porch  of  God's  house,  where- 
nto  I  am  entered  T  God  himself  forbid,  who  was  the  supreme  mover.  What 
imioe,  then,  do  I  propound  to  the  Church  ?  or  what  contentment  to  my  own 
and?  Fint,  for  the  point  of  oonscience,  I  can  now  hold  my  place  canonioally. 
vluch  I  held  before  bnt  dispensatively,  and  withal  I  can  exercise  an  archidiaoonai 
Mfaority  ionexed  thereunto,  though  of  small  extent,  and  no  benefit,  yet  some- 
liaei  of  pious  and  necessary  use.  I  comfort  myself  also  with  this  Christian  hope. 
tbitg«Dtlemen  and  knights'  sons,  who  are  trained  up  with  us  in  a  seminary  m 
Onrefamen,  (which  was  the  will  of  the  holy  Founder,)  will  by  my  example  (with- 
ntfuity  be  it  spoken)  not  be  ashamed,  after  the  sight  of  courtly  weeds,  to  put 
wiwrplice.  liutly,  I  consider  that  this  resolution  which  I  have  taken  is  not 
ttoitibie  even  to  my  civil  employments  abroad,  of  which  for  the  most  part  reli- 
0OB  was  the  subject ;  nor  to  my  observations,  which  have  been  spent  that  way  in 
wvery  of  the  Roman  arts  and  practices,  whereof  I  hope  to  yield  the  world 
MM  accoont,  though  rather  b\  my  pen  than  by  my  voice.  For  though  I  must 
kimbly  conftfss  that  both  my  conceptions  and  expressions  be  weak,  yet  I  do  more 
Iwrt  my  deliberation  than  my  memory  ;  or  if  your  Majesty  will  give  me  leave  to 
pint  myself  in  higher  terms,  T  think  I  shall  be  bolder  against  the  faces  of  men. 
This  I  oooceived  to  be  a  piece  of  my  own  character ;  so  as  my  private  study  must 
^  my  theater,  rather  than  a  pulpit ;  and  my  books  my  auditors,  as  they  are  all 
■ytreasore.  Howsoever,  if  I  can  produce  nothing  else  for  the  use  of  Church 
■d  State,  yet  it  shall  be  comfort  enough  to  the  little  remnant  of  my  life,  to  cona- 
pow  lome  hymns  unto  His  endless  glory,  who  hath  called  me,  (for  which  Hia 
Name  be  ever  blessed,)  though  lat.*  to  His  service,  yet  early  to  the  knowledge 
^  Hia  truth  and  sense  of  His  mercy.  To  which  ever  commending  your  Majesty 
*<I  your  royal  action  with  most  hearty  and  humble  prayers,  I  rest. 

Tour  Majesty's  most  devoted  poor  servant. 

Sir  Henry  passed  fifteen  honorable,  useful,  and  happy  years  aM- 
Provost  of  Eton.  He  designed  several  literary  works,  among  which- 
^8«  a  life  of  Luther,  which,  at  the  King's  request,  he  laid  aside  in 
^f^w  to  cororaence  a  history  of  England ;  but  he  made  but  little 
Progress  in  this  last-mentioned  work.  lie  also  wrote  some  portions^ 
^  an  intended  treatise  on  Education,  which  he  styled  Moral  Archl- 
^^re^  to  distinguish  it  from  a  former  treatise,  published  by  him,  on 
'^^hitecturey  which  was  justly  celebrated  for  the  soundness  of  it» 
pnnciples  and  the  grace  of  its  style. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  died  on  the  fifth  of  December,  1639.  He  was 
^^yet  married.  He  was  buried  according  to  his  desire,  in  the  Chapel 
^  ^he  College,  and  on  his  monument  was  placed,  as  directed  by  him 
*tt  bis  last  will,  the  following  inscription  : — 

Etc  jacet  hujus  senieniicR  primia  Attcior: 

DISPUTANDI  PRTTRITUS  ECCLESIARUM  80ABI88. 

Komen  aiias  qtuere. 
Which  may  be  rendered  as  follows : 

Mere  lies  (he  first  Author  of  this  sentence : 

m  ROH  or  DISPOTATION  WILL  PBOVE  THB  SCAB  Off  THB  CHUBGBL 

Inquire  JUs  name  dsewhsrt, 
9 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION: 

OB,   MORiX  ABCHITBOTURE.* 
•r  mm  mmmwir  wottoh. 


THB  mrvnut  dsoicatoet  to  tbb  kino. 

^  k  fbat  your  Mt^eHf — I  need  no  other  motive  to  dedicate  this  diaoounn, 
viuch  Iblloweth,  aoto  your  Maj<wty,  than  the  very  sobject  itself,  ao  properly  per- 
t^iog  to  your  aovereign  goodnew :  for  thereby  yon  are  Paier  PatrUf.  And  it 
iiiMBeof  the  least  attributes  wberewidi  God  hath  Ueaied  both  your  royal  person 
W^  yoir  people,  that  yon  are  so.  On  the  other  side,  for  mine  own  undertaking 
Ikcfeofj  I  had  need  say  more.  I  am  old  and  childless ;  and  though  I  were  a 
Mtt  of  many,  I  ooold  leave  them  nothing,  either  in  fortune  or  in  example.  But 
^Dg  long  since  put  forth  a  slight  pamphlet  about  the  EUmtnig  •/  ArckiUtiwre^ 
^U  yti  hath  been  entertained  with  some  pardon  among  my  friends,  I  was 
*«Hngei,  even  at  this  age,  to  essay  how  I  could  build  a  Man ;  for  there  is  a 


■vil,  ai  well  aa  a  natural  or  artificial  eompiltment^  and  of  better  materials : 
*^  truly  I  have  cemented  together  rather  in  the  plain  Tu9eam  (as  our  Virau- 
Tnterneth  it)  than  in  the  Corintkitn  form.  Howsoever,  if  your  Majesty  be 
9>ooialy  pleased  to  approve  any  pari  of  it,  who  are  so  excellent  a  judge  in  aU 
^  of  fimciiirf ,  I  ahall  much  glory  ia  mine  own  endeavor.  If  otherwias,  I 
**^  be  oae  of  the  6rst  myself  that  shall  puU  it  in  pieces,  and  condemn  it  to  mb^ 
Sb  Mid  min.  And  so,  wishing  yoor  Kijesty  (aa  to  the  beet  of  kings)  a  Inngsp 
'*4Ma any  of  the  soHudest  worka  of  nature  or  art,  I  ever  rest, 

Tour  Majesty's  mad,  devoted  poor  subject  And  aervant, 

H.  WOTTON. 


▲  sunvBT  or  Bot/oATioa. 

*^  TtsaniB  (w^l  may  it  now  proceed)  having  since  the  first  oonoeption 

^^)  been  often  traversed  with  other  thoughts — yea,  and  sometimes  uttoriy 

fl^et^I  have  of  late  resumed  again,  out  of  hope  (the  common  flatterer)  t» 

^  At  least  some  indulgent  interpretation  of  my  pains ;  especially  in  an  honest 

Tr^*^  of  such  public  consequence  as  this  is  above  all  other.    For  if  any  shall 

^^  ^dmeaiHm  (beeaose  it  is  conversant  about  children)  to  be  but  a  private  and 


L^  -^^  dMy,  he  will  run  some  danger,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  been  ignorantly 
^^  himself.    Certain  it  b,  that  anciently  the  beat  composed  estatea  did  oomnrflf 


more  to  the  magistrate  than  te  the  parent ;  and  certain  likewise,  that  tin 

^^^%tfaon  have  chosen  rather  te  handle  it  in  Aeir  politics,  than  in  their  eoo- 

|JZ^^    As  hodi  writers  and  mlera  well  knowing  what  a  stream  and  influeaaa 

ioto  government    So  great  indeed,  and  so  diffbaive,  that  albeit  good  laspt 
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h%ve  been  reputed  always  the  nerves  or  ligamentB  of  Luman  ■ooiety,  yet  are  tliey 
(be  it  spoken  with  the  peace  of  those  grave  professors)  no  way  comparable  in 
their  effects  to  the  rules  of  good  nurture ;  for  it  is  in  civil,  as  it  b  in  natunl 
plantations,  where  young  tender  trees  (though  subject  to  the  injuries  of  air,  and  in 
danger  even  of  their  own  flexibility)  would  yet  little  want  any  after-nnderprop- 
pings  and  shoarings,  if  they  were  at  first  well  fastened  in  the  root. 

Now  my  present  labor  will  (as  I  foresee)  consist  of  these  pieces : 

First,  There  must  proceed  a  way  bow  to  discern  the  natural  oapaeitiaa  and 
iiiclinatioDs  of  children. 

Secondly,  Next  must  ensue  the  culture  and  furnishment  of  the  mind. 

Thirdly,  The  moulding  of  behavior,  and  decent  forms. 

Fourthly,  The  tempering  of  affections. 

FiAhly,  The  quickening  and  exciting  of  observations  and  practioal  judgment. 

Sixthly,  and  the  last  in  order,  but  the  principal  in  value,  being  that  which 
must  knit  and  consolidate  all  the  •rest,  is  the  timely  instilling  of  oonsoientkMn 
principles  and  seeds  of  religion. 

These  six  branches  will,  as  I  conceive,  embrace  the  whole  buainefls;  throa^ 
which  I  shall  run  in  as  many  several  chapters  or  sections.  But  before  I  launch 
from  the  shores,  let  me  resolve  a  main  question  which  may  be  cast  in  my  way : 
whether  there  be  indeed  such  an  infallible  efficacy,  as  I  suppose,  in  the  care  of 
nurture  and  6rst  production  ;  for  if  that  supposal  should  fail  us,  all  our  anchorage 
were  loose,  and  we  should  but  wander  in  a  wide  sea. 

Plutarchy  I  remember  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  first  of  his  Tractates,  which 
place  this  subject  well  deserved,  endeavoreth  by  sundry  similitudes,  wherein  that 
man  had  a  prompt  and  luxurious  fancy,  to  show  us  the  force  of  Education ;  all 
which,  in  sooth,  might  have  been  well  forborne,  had  be  but  known  what  our  own 
countrymen  have  of  late  time  disclosed  among  their  magnetical  experimcnlk 
There  they  tell  us,  that  a  rod  or  bar  of  iron  having  stood  long  in  a  window,  or 
elsewhere,  being  thence  taken,  and  by  the  help  of  a  cork  or  the  like  thing  being 
balanced  in  water,  or  in  any  other  liquid  substance  where  it  may  have  m  free 
mobility,  will  bewray  a  kind  of  unquietude  and  discontentment  till  it  attain  the 
former  position.  Now  it  is  pretty  to  note,  how  in  this  natural  theorem  m  involved 
a  moral  conclusion  of  difeot  moment  to  the  point  we  have  in  hand. 

For  if  such  an  unpliant  and  stubborn  mineral  as  iron  is  above  any  other,  will 
acquire  by  mere  continuance  a  secret  appetite,  and  (as  I  may  term  it)  an  habitual 
inclination  to  the  site  it  held  before,  then  how  much  more  may  we  hope,  through 
the  very  same  means,  {education  being  nothing  else  but  a  constant  plight  and 
tnuremen^,)  to  induce  by  custom  good  habits  into  a  reasonable  creature  7  And 
so,  having  a  little  smoothed  my  passage,  I  may  now  go  on  to  the  chapters, 

1.    TOUCHING   THE   SEARCH   OF  NATURAL  CAPACmES   AND  ZNCLf NATION!. 

Of  the  two  things  propounded  in  this  chapter,  I  must  begin  with  eapaeUua : 
for  the  manurement  of  wits  is  like  that  of  soils,  where  before  either  the  paina  of 
tilling,  or  the  charge  of  sowing ,  men  use  to  consider  what  the  mould  will  bear, 
heath  or  grain.  Now  this,  perad venture  at  the  first  view,  may  seem  in  ohildrea 
a  very  slight  and  obvious  inquiry ;  that  age  being  so  open  and  so  free,  and  yet 
void  of  all  art  to  disguise  or  dissemble  either  their  appetites  or  their  defects.  Not- 
withstanding, we  see  it  every  day  and  every  where  subject  to  much  error ;  partly 
by  a  very  pardonable  facility  in  the  parents  themselvea,  to  over-prixe 
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duldno,  whfle  they  behoU  them  through  the  vapon  of  affection,  which  alter 
thtippetranoe,  m  all  things  aeem  bigger  in  misty  mornings.  Nay,  even«tran- 
gwi,  tod  the  roost  disinterested  persons,  are  yet,  I  know  not  how,  commonly 
iodined  to  a  favorable  conceit  of  little  ones ;  so  cheap  a  thing  it  is  to  bestow  noth- 
ing iwt  hope.  There  is  likewise  on  the  other  side,  as  often  fttiling  by  an  under- 
niaatioo ;  for,  in  divers  children,  their  ingenerate  and  seminal  powers  (as  I  may 
term  Uiem)  lie  deep,  and  are  of  slow  disclosure ;  no  otherwise  than  in  certain 
vegetibkt,  which  are  long  before  they  shoot  up  and  appear,  and  yet  afterwards 
both  of  good  and  great  increase ;  which  may  serve  to  excite  care,  and  to  prevent 
deifiair  Id  parents :  for  if  their  child  be  not  such  a  Ppeedy  spreader  and  brancher, 
like  tbe  vine,  yet  perchance  he  may  prove  proUs  tarde  eretcentit  o/ie<B,  and 
yieU,  though  with  a  little  longer  expectation,  as  useful  and  more  sober  fruit  than 
^  other.  And,  I  must  confess,  I  take  some  delight  in  these  kind  of  compari- 
Hot;* remembering  well  what  I  have  often  heard  my  truly  noble  and  most  dear 
iqibew,  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  say,  out  of  his  exquisite  contemplations  and  philo- 
Kfhieal  practice :  that  Nature  surely  (if  she  be  well  studied)  is  the  best  moroitst, 
ad  hath  much  good  counsel  hidden  in  her  bosom. 

Now  here  then  will  lie  the  whole  business,  to  set  down  beforehand  certain 
■guitores  of  hopefulness,  or  eharaetertj  (as  I  will  rather  call  them,  because  that 
*onl  hath  gotten  already  some  entertainment  among  us,)  whereby  may  be  timely 
Moried  what  the  child  will  prove  in  probability.  These  characters  must  neoes- 
>viiy  be  either  impressed  in  the  outward  person,  like  stamps  of  nature,  or  must 

<itWwiae  be  taken  from  some  emergent  act  of  his  mind ;  wherein  of  the  former 
iort: 

^e  first  is  that  which  first  incurreth  into  sight ;  namely,  the  child^s  color  or 
^"ttplezioD,  (as  we  vulgarly  term  it,)  and  thence  perchance  some  judgment  of 
■>  predominant  hunrKM*. 

^  next  is  the  structure  and  conformation  of  the  limbs. 

•^  the  third  is  a  certain  spirituons  resoltance  from  the  other  two,  which 
itthet  the  countenance. 

^  aeeond  kind  of  these  charaeter*  (which  are  rather  mental  than  personal) 

^^■noh  variety  (because  minds  are  more  active  than  bodies)  that  I  purpose,  for 

^  plainest  delivery,  to  resolve  all  my  gatherings  touching  both  kinds  into  a  rhap^ 

^9  of  several  observations ;  for  I  dare  not  give  them  the  authoritative  title  of 

^^^vitsw,  which  yet,  when  I  shall  have  mustered  them,  if  their  own  strength 

^oiMidered  rather  in  troop  than  singly,  as  they  say,  by  pole,  may  perchance 
^^  a  reasonable  moral  prognottie. 

The  Obaervaiiona. 

"^  «^ere  are  in  the  course  of  human  life,  from  our  cradles  upward,  certain  periods 

^^^ces  of  change,  commonly  (as  the  ancients  have  noted)  every  seven  years, 

^^•^wif  the  two  first  septenarieM,  and  half  of  the  third,  or  thereabouta,  I  will 

QlaK 

^^  '^he  obseqnious  age,  apt  to  imbibe  all  manner  of  impressions ;  which  time  of 


Suppleness  of  obedience  ia  to  be  plied  by  parents,  before  the  stifihen  of  will 
on  too  Cast 

is  no  complexion,  or  composition  in  children,  either  privileged  from  bad 
',  or  prejudiced  from  good.     Always  I  except  prodigious  forms,  and  mere 
impotencies,  which  are  unmanageable  in  toto  genere^  and  no  more  to  be 
^^^vited  than  the  sands  of  Arabia, 
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More  ordinary  imperfectioiw  and  distortiona  of  the  body  in  figure,  arc  m  in 
from* excluding  all  hope,  that  we  nsually  see  them  attended  with  aome  notable 
oompensatiun  one  way  or  other,  whereof  onr  own  time  hath  ptodneed  with  na  bo 
alight  example  in  a  great  minister  of  state,  and  many  other. 

I  am  yet  willing  to  grant,  that  generally  in  nature  the  best  ontward  aft^paa  an 
alto  the  likeliest  to  be  oonsociated  with  good  inward /oca^tsa  ;  for  this  oondMisn 
hath  somewhat  from  the  Divint  Light:  ainoe  God  himaelf  made  thia  gftit 
world  (whereof  man  is  the  little  model)  of  saoh  harmonioua  beauty  in  all  Iks 
parts,  to  be  the  receptacle  of  his  perfectest  creatare. 

Touching  such  conjectures  as  depend  on  the  complexions  of  children :  albeit  I 
make  no  question  but  all  kinds  of  wits  and  capacities  may  be  foand  onder  all 
tinctures  and  integuments;  yet  I  will  particularly  describe  one  or  two  with  aoiaa 
preference,  though  without  prejudice  of  the  rest. 

The  (irst  shall  be  a  palish  clearness,  evenly  and  smoothly  spread,  not  OTar-thai 
and  washy,  but  of  a  pretty  solid  consistence ;  from  which  equal  diatribution  of  lbs 
phlegmatic  humor,  which  is  the  proper  allay  of  fervent  bk>od,  I  am  wont  to  bops 
(where  I  see  it)  will  flow  a  future  quietude  and  aerenitude  in  the  affeetiona,  and  a 
dtacreet  sweetness  and  moderation  in  the  manners ;  not  so  qoick  perchance  of 
conceit,  sa  slow  to  passion,  and  commonly  leas  inventive  than  jodioioes ; 
ever,  for  the  most  part,  proving  very  plausible,  insinuant,  and  fortunate  men. 

The  other  is,  the  pure  sanguine  melancholic  tincture,  wherein  I  would 
five  parts  of  the  first  to  three  of  the  second ;  that  so  there  may  be  the 
portion  of  that  which  must  illuminate  and  enrich  the  fancy,  and  yet  no  soant  ef 
the  other,  to  fix  and  determine  the  judgment;  for  surely  the  right  natural  defini- 
tion of  a  wise  habit  is  nothing  else  but  a  plentifulness  and  promptness  in  the  alofe- 
houset>f  the  mind,  of  dear  imaginations  well  fixed.  * 

Marcilius  Ficinus  (the  deep  Florentine  Platonic)  inoreaseth  these  proporticM, 
requiring  eight  to  two  in  the  foresaid  humors,  and  withal  adding  two  more  of  pare 
oholer.  But  of  that  I  shall  speak  more  anaong  the  inward  motiona,  pnrpoaely 
here  forbearing  it,  where  1  only  contemplate  the  superficial  appearance. 

In  the  outward  frame  and  fabric  of  the  body,  which  ia  the  next  object  nAsr 
complexion,  an  erect  and  forward  stature,  a  large  breast,  neat  and  pliant  jeiniB, 
and  the  like,  may  be  good  significants  of  health,  of  atrength,  or  agility,  but  are 
very  foreign  arguments  of  wit.  I  will  therefore  only  say  somewhat  of  the  kmd 
and  etfe^  as  far  as  may  conduce  to  my  present  scope. 

llie  head  in  a  child  I  wish  great  and  round,  which  is  the  oapablest  figure,  and 
the  freest  from  all  restraint  and  compression  of  the  parts;  for  aince  in  the  saatien 
of  bodies  we  find  man,  of  all  sensible  creatures,  to  have  the  fullest  brain  to  his 
proportion,  and  that  it  was  so  provided  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  for  the  lodging 
of  the  inielleotive  faculties,  it  must  needs  be  a  silent  character  of  h<^,  wbeB,  in 
the  economical  providence  of  nature,  (aa  I  may  term  it,)  there  ia  good  store  cf 
roomage  and  receipt  where  those  powers  are  stowed :  aa  commonly  we  BMy 
think  husbanding  men  to  foresee  their  own  plenty,  who  prepare  beforehand  Ivfc 
bams  and  granaries.  Yet  Thucydides  (anciently  one  of  the  exoellenteat  vita  in 
the  learnedst  part  of  the  world)  seems  (if  Marcellinus  in  his  life  have  wdl 
described  him)  to  have  been  somewhat  taper>headed,  as  many  of  the  Otmoiun 
are  at  this  day  in  common  observation,  who  yet  be  a  people  of  singuhir  aagaei^ : 
yea,  I  call  not  impertinently  to  mind,  that  one  of  my  time  in  Venico  had  wtt 
enough  to  become  the  civil  head  of  that  grave  repubUe^  who  yet  far  the  lit 
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if  kiioini  natanl  head  wmt  mnuuned  II  Donate  TestoUna,  Bni  ih&  oblraBoii 
ofwhpvtieokr  iiwtaiMy  as  these  are  mwiiffioieiit  to  disanthorae  anote  grouided 
ipa  the  final  iDtenrention  of  nature. 

Hm  eye  in  children  (which  oommonly  let  them  roll  at  pleasure)  m  of  curious 
ohMTvitioo,  eq>eoiaU]r  in  point  of  disooTery ;  for  it  loTeth,  or  hateth,  before  we 
«B dlNera  the  heart;  it  oonsenteth,  or  denieth,  before  the  tongue ;  it  resolreth, 
irnDiictk  away,  before  the  iSMi:  nay,  we  shall  often  mark  in  it  a  dnUness,  or 
ipimheiHiveneH,  eren  before  the  understanding.  In  short,  it  betrayeth  in  a 
■uoer  the  whole  slate  of  the  mind,  and  letteth  out  all  our  fancies  and  passions 
ii  it  wv«  by  a  window.  I  shall  therefore  require  in  that  organ,  without  poetical 
Moiiti,  (is  &r  as  may  ooncem  my  purpose,  be  the  color  what  it  will,)  only  a 
Httlfld  fivacity,  not  wandering,  nor  stupid ;  yet,  I  must  confess,  I  have  known  a 
ismber  cf  dallHNghted,  very  sharp-witted  men. 

The  troth  is,  that  if  in  Uiese  external  marks,  or  signatures,  there  be  any  oer- 
lurty,  it  nrast  be  taken  from  that  which  I  have  fonnerly  called  the  total  remit- 
AM*  by  which,  what  I  mean,  I  shall  more  properly  explain  in  the  third  oeetion^ 
*hn  I  oome  to  handle  the  general  air  of  the  person  and  carriage.  I  wHl  now 
^■ten  to  those  more  solid  and  condusiTe  eharaetero^  which,  as  I  have  said,  are 
««geit  from  the  mind,  and  which  oftentimes  do  start  out  of  children  when 
tenlfes  lesst  think  of  it ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  nature  is  prodtforioKS. 

Aad  first  I  must  begin  with  a  strange  note :  that  a  child  will  haTC  tantum 
^ftstt  ^voaf am  tr«  ;  that  b,  in  my  construction,  as  much  wit  as  he  hath  way- 
^tviiMti.  This  rule  we  have  cited  by  a  very  learned  man,*  somewhere  out  of 
^M,  and  exemplified  by  Angeluo  PolitianuSy  (none  of  the  meanest  critics,) 
^,  writing  the  life  of  Pietro  de  Medici^  condndeth,  that  he  was  likely  to  prove 
twin  inan,'because  he  was  a  froward  boy.  Truly  I  have  been  many  times 
^■ipted  to  wonder,  notvnthstanding  the  valae  of  these  authors,  how  so  disordi- 
^■te  a  pasnon,  seated  in  the  heart  and  boiling  in  the  blood,  could  betoken  a  good 
**tMHiitk)D  of  the  brain,  which,  above  any  other,  is,  or  should  be,  the  coldest 
P*^  Bat  because  all  sudden  motions  must  necessarily  imply  a  quick  apprehen- 
^  <if  the  first  stirring  cause,  and  that  the  dnllest  of  other  creatures  are  the 
'^  ofiended,  I  am  eontent  for  the  present  to  yield  it  some  credit. 

^e  have  another,  somewhat  of  the  same  mould,  from  Quintilian,  (whom  I 

*^  ever  thought,  since  any  use  of  my  poor  Judgment,  both  the  elegantest  and 

"^est  of  all  the  Roman  pens,)  that  a  child  will  have  tantum  ingenii  quantum 

^^'*9Hm.    This,  I  must  confess,  will  bear  a  stronger  consequence  of  hope ;  for 

''^^Hiry  is  not  only  considerable  as  it  is  in  itself  a  good  retention,  but  likewise  as 

*  ^  Infolllble  argument  of  good  attention — a  point  of  no  small  value  in  that 

^  Whioh  a  fliir  orange  or  a  red  apple  will  divert. 

^'*Vere  is  yet  another  in  the  same  writer,  and  in  the  same  place,  where  he 

/r^^'^leth  this  very  f  Aems — ^How  to  descry  capacities :  that  parents  should  mark 

^^^ther  their  children  be  naturally  apt  to  imitate ;  wherewith  certainly  all  fine 

T^^^  sre  caught,  and  some  little  less  than  ravished.    And  we  have  a  tradi^n 

.    ^nnifiltan  himself,  that  when  he  saw  any  well-expressed  image  of  grief,  either 

.      f^icturo  or  oculpturo,  he  would  usually  weep ;  for,  being  a  teacher  of  oratory 

^Qhodl,  he  was  perhaps  a^cted  with  a  pasrionate  piece  of  art^  as  with  a  kind 

^^  '  oloquoneo.    True  it  is  indeed,  which  a  g^reat  masterf  hath  long  before 

as,  that  man  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  mimical,  as  a  kind  of  near  adjunct 

,__,    I  I        _       I    |_u_i  l_   JJ   .       ]  _  .  ■  * 

*  Oaiinio.  t  ▲rIstoUs  in  Rhetoricis. 
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to  reason, arguing  necessarily  in  those  that  can-do  it  well«  vliHher  it  be  fn  ^st- 
turea,  in  ttylea^  in  speech^  in  faakiony  in  aecenia^  or  howsoever,  no  shallow  im- 
pression of  similitudes  and  difierenoes ;  about  which,  in  effect,  is  conversant  the 
whole  wisdom  of  the  world. 

Besides  these,  I  would  wish  parents  to  mark  heedfblly  the  witty  excuses  of 
their  children,  especially  at  suddens  and  snrprisals;  bat  rather  to  mark  thso 
pamper  them,  for  that  were  otherwise  to  cherish  nntmth :  whereof  I  shall  speak 
more  in  the  ^noi  atetion. 

Again  are  to  be  observed  not  only  his  own  crafty  and  pertinent  evasions,  but 
likewise  with  what  kind  of  jests,  or  pleasant  accidents,  he  is  most  taken  in  others ; 
which  will  dijicover  the  very  degree  of  hw  apprehension,  and  even  reach  as  ftr  as 
to  the  censuring  of  the  whole  nations,  whether  they  be  flat  and  dull,  or  of  qaiek 
capacity ;  for  surely  we  have  argument  enough  at  this  day  to  conclude  the  ancteot 
Oreeiang  an  ingenious  people ;  of  whom  the  vulgar  sort,  such  as  were  hannteis 
of  iheainSy  took  pleasure  in  the  conceits  of  ArUiophanea ;  reserving  my  judg- 
ment to  other  place  upon  the  filthy  obscenities  of  that  and  other  authors,  weU 
arguing  among  Christians,  when  all  is  said,  that  the  devil  is  one  of  the  wittieal. 

Again,  it  shall  be  fit  to  note,  how  prettily  the  child  himself  doth  manage  bia 
pretty  pastimes.  This  may  well  become  an  ordinary  parent,  to  which  so  great 
an  emperor  as  Auguatut  descended  in  the  highest  of  his  state,  and  gravest  cC 
his  age,  who  collected  (as  Suetonius  tells  us)  out  of  all  the  known  world, 
cially  fh>m  the  Syrians  and  Moors^  (where,  by  the  way,  we  may  note  who 
then  reputed  the  sharpest  nations,)  little  boys  of  the  rarest  festivity,  to  plaj 
before  him  at  their  ordinary  sports.  And  indeed  there  is  much  to  be  noted, 
worthy  of  a  sadder  judgment  in  the  wiliness  of  that  age. 

Again,  I  would  have  noted  in  children,  not  only  their  articulate  answers,  bat 
likewise  certain  smiles  aud  frowns  upon  incident  occasions ;  which,  though  they 
be  dumb  and  light  passions,  will  discover  much  of  that  inward  power  which 
rooveth  them,  especially  when  withal  they  lighten  or  doud  the  whole  Cmm  ia  a 
moment 

Lastly,  let  not  his  very  dreams  be  neglected  ;  for,  without  question,  there  m  a 
great  analogy  between  those  apprehensions  which  he  hath  taken  by  day  into  his 
fiuicy,  and  his  nocturnal  impressions ;  particularly  in  that  age  which  is  not  yet 
troubled  with  the  fumes  and  car^s  of  the  world,  so  as  the  soul  hath  a  freer  and 
more  defecated  operation.  And  this  is  enough  for  the  disclosing  of  a  good 
capacity  in  the  popular  way  which  I  have  followed,  because  the  subject  is  generaL 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  this  chapter,  touching  inclinations :  for  after  we 
know  how  far  a  child  is  capable,  the  next  will  be  to  know  unto  what  ooorae 
he  w  naturally  most  inclined.  There  must  go  before  a  main  research,  whether 
the  child  that  I  am  to  manage  be  of  a  good  nature  or  no ;  as  the  same  term  is 
Tulgarly  taken,  for  an  ingenious  and  tractable  disposition :  which  being  a  fhodft- 
mental  point,  and  the  first  root  of  all  virtuous  actions,  and  though  round  about  in 
every  mother's  mouth,  yet  a  thing  which  will  need  very  nice  and  narrow  obeerv* 
•tion,  I  have  spent  some  diligence  in  collecting  certain  private  notes,  which  mif 
direct  this  inquiry. 

First,  therefore,  when  I  mark  in  children  much  solitude  and  silence,  I  like  it 
not,  nor  any  thing  bom  before  his  time,  as  this  must  needs  be  in  that  sociable  and 
exposed  age,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part.  When,  either  alone  or  in  companj, 
they  sit  stiU  without  doing  of  any  thing,  I  like  it  worse  \  for  surely  aU  disposiliooa 
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to  idkoea^  or  Tteanoy ,  even  before  they  grow  habits,  are  daDgerous ;  and  there 
■  ttxnnooly  hot  a  little  diatanee  in  time  between  doing  of  nothing,  and  doing 

«riIL 

▲PH0RI8MB  or  XDUCATIOH. 

Timt  if  tie  pUUmtl  Ugtnd^  and  every  day  a  leaf  ie  turned. 

If  we  look  abroad,  we  ahall  see  many  proceed  yearly  out  of  the  schools  of  ex- 
pcrieooe,  whereas  few,  in  comparison,  are  commended  unto  degrees  by  us :  indeed 
tbe  mnltitDde  of  those  schools  infinitely  exceeding  our  numbers ;  but  especially 
beciBse  the  means  which  they  follow  are  far  more  obvious  and  easy.  Libraries 
nd  lectores  profiting  none,  but  such  as  bring  some  measure  of  understanding 
withtbeni*,  but  the  oconrrents  of  the  world  being  easily  entertained  by  the  weak- 
oteapadties,  assisted  only  with  common  sense:  neither  therefore  is  this  legend 
of  time  to  be  contemned  by  those  whose  wits  are  more  pregnant,  or  studies  fur* 
inbed  with  greatest  choice.  The  students  of  common  law  manifest  the  benefit 
vinigffom  the  use  thereof;  who,  as  by  reading  their  year  books  they  recover 
tbe experience  by  former  ages:  so  iy  daily  repair  to  the  courts  of  justice,  they 
iil&r  nothing  of  the  present  to  pass  unobserved.  And  I  note,  that  whereas  for- 
9ga  universities  (in  conferring  degrees)  regard  merely  the  performance  of  some 
■kiDo  exercise,  ours  further  require  a  certain  expense  of  time,  supposing  (as  I 
MMeive)  that  howsoever  exercise  of  form  may  be  deceitfully  dispatched  of  course, 
y<t  thit  he  who  lives  some  space  among  the  assiduous  advantages  and  helps  of 
Inowledge,  (except  he  be  of  the  society  of  the  Antipodes,  who  turn  night  into 
^1  and  take  no  notice  of  what  is  done,)  can  not  choose  but  receive  so  much 
■poo  ordinary  observation,  as  may  make  him  master  of  some  art ;  which  frequent 
^Ppnlanities,  as  they  happily  add  something  to  those  who  are  but  idle  lookers  on, 
*0|  no  doubt,  they  must  advance  perfection  in  those  who  are  more  studiously 
Arrant;  every  day  presenting  theii^  judgments  with  matters  examinable  by  the 
P'*^^  they  read,  and  most  producing  to  their  inventions,  occurrents  fit  for  fnr- 
tocr  inquiry. 

Every  nof tcre  tf  not  a  fit  etoek  to  graft  a  tekolar  on, 

^  Spaniard  (that  wrote  the  Trial  of  Wite)  undertakes  to  show  what  com* 
P*^^  is  fit  for  every  profession.  I  will  not  disable  any  for  proving  a  scholar, 
^yetdisKmble  that  I  have  seen  many  happily  forced  upon  that  course  to  which 
V  Wxat  they  seemed  much  indisposed.  Sometimes  the  possibility  of  preferment 
P'^^og  with  the  credulous,  expectation  of  less  expense  with  the  covetous,  opin- 
lOB  of  esse  with  the  fond,  and  assurance  of  remoteness  with  the  unkind  parents, 
'^  moved  them,  without  discretion,  to  engage  their  children  in  adventures  of 
"''''iog,  by  whose  return  they  have  received  but  small  contentment.  But  they 
*°^  ^  deceived  in  their  first  desigrns  deserve  less  to  be  condemned,  as  such, who 
'^  soffieient  trial)  perrist  in  their  willfulness  are  no  way  to  be  pitied.  I  have 
^^^^  some  who  have  been  acquainted  (by  the  compbints  of  governors,  clamors 
^  ^*^itors,  and  confessions  of  their  sons)  what  might  be  expected  of  them,  yet 
^^  held  them  in  with  strong  hand,  till  they  have  desperately  quit,  or  disgrace- 
""v  Mated  t})je  places  where  they  lived.    Deprived  of  which,  they  might  hope 

*^  some  misery,  if  their  friends,  who  were  so  careful  to  bestow  them  in  a 
.  ^  when  they  were  young,  would  be  so  good  as  to  provide  a  room  for  them 
""^hospital  when  they  are  old. 
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He  seldom  speeds  weU  m  kis  course,  that  stmnhUs  at  kU  uiUng  forth, 

I  have  ever  been  unwilling  to  hear,  and  careAil  not  to  otter,  predietiaiit  cf  Wir 
■access ;  oracles  proceeding  as  well  from  superstitiotis  ignorance,  as  conoiia  hiau 
ing :  and  what  I  deli^^  in  these  words,  occasioned  by  ezamplea  past,  I  denre 
may  be  applied  for  preventioo,  rather  than  prejndioe  to  any  hereafter.  To  Ilia 
same  effect  I  heard  a  discreet  censor  lesson  a  young  acdiolar,  negligent  at  hia  finl 
entrance  to  the  elements  of  logic  and  philosophy,  telling  him  that  a  child  starred 
at  nurse  would  hardly  prove  an  able  man.  And  I  have  known  some  who  attended 
with  much  expectation  at  their  first  appearing,  have  stained  the  maidenhead  ef 
their  credit  with  some  uegligent  perfomihnoe,  fall  into  irrecoverable  dislike  widi 
others,  and  hardly  escape  despair  of  themselvea.  They  may  ipake  »  better 
excuse,  but  not  hope  for  more  favor,  who  can  impute  the  fault  of  their  inauspi- 
cious attempts  somewhere  else — a  cirounnstance  necessarily  to  be  considered 
where  punishment  is  inflicted ;  but  where  reward  is  proposed  for  worth,  it  is 
as  usually  detained  from  those  who  could  not,  as  from  those  who  cared  not  to 
deserve  it 

The  way  to  knowledge  by  epitomes  is  too  straight;  by  commentarieSj  too  WMoh 

about. 

It  is  sufferable  in  any  to  use  what  liberty  they  list  in  their  own  manner  of 
writing,  but  the  contracting  and  extending  the  lines  and  sense  of  others,  if  flie 
first  authors  might  speak  for  themselves,  would  appear  a  thankless  offioe ;  and 
if  the  readers  did  confer  with  the  originals,  they  would  confess  they  were  not 
thoroughly  or  rightly  informed.  Epitomes  arc  helpful  to  the  memory,  and  of 
good  private  use,  but  set  forth  for  public  monuments,  accuse  the  industrioos 
writers  of  delivering  much  impertinency,  and  divert  many  to  close  and  shaUow 
cisterns,  whose  leisure  might  well  be  aequaintc^d  with  more  deep  and  open 
springs.  In  brief,  what  I  heard  sometimes  spoken  of  Ramus^  I  believe  of  those 
thrifty  compendiun^s :  they  show  a  short  course  to  those  who  are  oontenlsd  to 
know  a  little,  and  a  sure  way  to  such  whose  care  is  not  to  understand  much. 
Ck>mmentaries  are  guilty  of  the  contrary  extreme,  stifling  the  text  with  infinite 
additions,  and  screwing  those  conceits  from  the  words,  which,  if  the  authors  were 
set  on  the  rack,  they  would  never  acknowledge.  He  who  ia  discreet  in  bestow- 
ing his  pains,  will  suspect  those  places  to  bo  desert  and  barreUi  where  the  way 
can  not  be  found  without  a  guide ;  and  leave  curiosity  in  inqueat  of  obecurities, 
which,  before  it  receive  content,  doth  lose  or  tire  itself  with  digressiona. 

Diseretion  is  the  most  universal  art,  and  hath  more  professors  than  students. 

Discretion,  as  I  understand  it,  consists  in  the  useful  knowledge  of  what  is  fit  and 
comely  -,  of  necessary  direction  in  the  practice  of  moral  duties,  but  most  esteemed 
in  the  composing  and  framing  civil  behavior  :  men  ordinarily  being  better  oontent 
to  be  dishonest,  than  to  be  conscious  to  themselves  that  they  are  unmannerly. 
Few  study  it,  because  it  is  attained  rather  by  a  natural  felicity,  than  by  any  en- 
deavor  or  pains ;  and  many  profess  it,  presuming  on  sufficiency  to  censure  others; 
and  as  unable  to  discern  themselves,  concerning  their  own  defects,  as  unacont- 
tomed  to  be  rightly  informed.  It  little  concerns  men  indifferent  what  we  do  kl 
that  kind  ;  and  our  friends  afo  either  nothing  offended  therewith,  or  nnwUling  la 
ofl^d  us  with  their  relation  :  our  enemies  seldom  speak  of  it  in  our  hearing, 
when  we  hear,  we  as  hardly  believe  them. 
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TkMf  wh9  ira»4l  far,  tatily  m»m  their  woff, 

Tnrel  ii  reputed  »  proper  means  to  oreato  men  wise,  and  a  poanble  to  make 
ibo  hoeeH,  becane  H  forcea  oironmapeeCnees  on  those  abroad,  who  at  home  wft 
nned  in  Mcaritj ;  and  persoadeth  good  behavior  and  temperance  to  such,  who 
(ftf  hn  friends  and  means)  are  willing  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  lawyer  or 
I.  MsB  eoroing  into  other  countries,  as  if  bom  into  a  strangu  world,  with 
tetelioa  above  them,  which  teaoheth  both  to  distrust  others,  and  keep 
Acoaelfei  lober,  and  to  shift  off  those  homely  fashions  which  nature  and  custom 
ID  their  yean  of  amplicity  had  put  on  them.  But  these  effects  are  not  general. 
Buy  receiving  more  good  in  their  bodies  by  the  toning  of  the  ship,  whilst  they 
WB  It  Mt,  tbsn  benefit  in  their  minds  by  breathing  in  a  foreign  air  when  they 
Mne  to  land.  Yet  they  are  ss  desirous  men  should  observe  they  have  traveled, 
Mouefal  io  their  travels  to  observe  nothing ;  and  therefore  if  they  be  not  able  to 
nike  it  bown  by  their  relation  and  discourse,  it  ehnll  appear  by  their  clothes  and 
gesture.  Some  attain  to  greater  perfection,  being  able  to  show  at  what  charge 
t^  have  Men  other  places,  by  their  excellency  in  some  other  rare  vices,  or  ivreg- 
■iirity  io  itrange  opinions.  As  the  times  are,  he  is  commended  that  makes  a 
■mg  Toyage,  and  least  discredits  his  travels,  who  returns  the  same  man  he 
•eat 

^tmiwhttt  of  a  gentUman  gives  a  tincture  to  a  echolar;  too  much  etain§  Atm. 

*  He  who  advised  the  philosopher  (altogether  devoted  to  the  Muses)  sometimes  to 
^  ncrifice  at  the  altars  of  the  Graces,  thought  knowledge  to  be  imperfect  with- 
<>Bt  behavior,  which  experience  confirms,  able  to  show,  that  the  want  thereof 
bneds  as  much  disrespect  to  many  scholars  with  the  observers  of  ceremonies,  as 
"■proper  affectation  moves  distaste  in  some  substantial  j ndgments.  Indeed  sloven- 
1m  if  ^  worst  sign  of  a  hard  student,  and  civility  the  best  exercise  of  the 
'ni* ;  yet  not  to  be  exact  in  the  phrase  of  compliment,  or  gestures  of  courtesy, 
the  iodifibrent  do  pardon  to  those  who  have  been  otherwise  busied  ]  and  rather 
^nide,  than  applaud  such,  who  think  it  perfection  enough  to  have  a  good  outBide, 
*i^  hippineM  to  be  seen  amongst  those  who  have  bettor ;  pleasing  themselves 
BKve  in  opinion  of  some  proficiency,  in  terms  of  hunting  or  horsemanship,  which 
few  that  are  studious  understand,  than  they  blush  to  be  known  ignorant  in  that 
which  every  man  ought  to  know.  To  which  vanity  I  have  known  none  more 
lodioed  than  those  whose  birth  did  neither  require,  nor  fortunes  encourage  them 
tonoh  costly  idleness ;  who  at  length  made  sensible  by  necessity,  haply  have  the 
gnce  to  repent,  but  seldom  times  the  gift  to  recover 

Booke  and  friende  are  better  received  ky  weight  than  number, 

'^  neeessittes  of  life  do  warrant  multitude  of  employments,  and  the  variety 
^  Q&tort«  excuse  the  diversity  of  delights ;  but  to  my  discretion  that  course 
''^^  laaat  desirable,  whose  business  occasions  no  further  trouble,  nor  leisure 
'^nirei  other  recreations  than  may  indifferently  be  entertained  with  books  and 
""•enda.  They  are  indeed  happy  who  meet  with  such  whom  they  may  trust  in 
°^  kiudi ;  and  undoubtedly  wise,  that  can  well  apply  them :  the  imperfect  ap- 
^"^Qnon  and  misuse  never  producing  any  good  effect.  For  so  we  see  oapaoious 
UDdentaodings  (by  continual  inquiry  and  perusal  of  «]1  sorts  of  authors)  thrive  no 
^^f  in  their  knowledge  than  some  men  of  good  disposition  (addicted  generally 
^  *oqaaintanoe)  are  gainers  by  the  reckoning,  when  they  oast  up  their  expense 
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of  tioM.  The  hunger  of  the  one  brecdeth  a  consnmption,  and 'the  oUier^tfiinift 
not  detennining  bat  by  some  hamorons  diaeMe ;  nay,  they  who  aeem  to  ra^Mct 
ohoioe,  10016110168  err  perDioiomly ;  which  the  Frenchman  obaerred,  who  main* 
tained  his  ooantry  was  much  the  worse  by  old  men's  studying  the  venom  ef 
policy,  and  young  meo's  reading  the  dregs  of  fancy.  And  it  is  manifest  that  hi. 
our  little  commonwealth  of  learning,  much  disparagement  is  occasioned,  whca 
able  spirits  (attracted  by  familiarity)  are  inflamed  with  fiiction,  and  good  natorer 
(carried  away  with  the  stream  of  more  pleasant  company)  are  drowned  in  good 
fellowship. 

Love  that  observe*  formality  is  seated  rather  in  the  brain  than  in  the  hoart. 

By  formality,  I  mean  something  more  than  ceremony  and  compliment,  (whioih 
are  the  gesture  and  phrase  of  dissemblers,)  even  a  solemn  revereudneas,  whiflb 
may  well  consist  with  honesty ;  not  but  that  I  admire  a  constant  gravity,  which 
upon  no  assurance  will  bewray  the  least  imperfection  to  any :  but  confesa,  I  am 
iar  ifom  suspecting  simplicity,  which  (careful  to  observe  more  real  dutiea  towards 
all)  is  bold  to  trespass  in  points  of  decorum  amongst  some,  which  withoot  blushing 
oould  not  be  confessed  to  others.  A  sign,  from  whence  the  greatest  rcaaoner 
draws  an  argument  of  good  aifection,  which  (as  divine  charity  covers  many 
offenses)  in  the  experience  of  common  humanity  b  content  to  dispense  with. 
And  although  policy  shows  it  to  be  the  safest  course  to  give  advantage  to  none, 
yet  an  ingenuous  nature  thinks  that  he  is  scarce  able  to  distinguish  betwixt  an 
enemy  and  a  friend,  that  stauds  wholly  upon  his  own  guard. 

An  enemy  is  better  recovered  by  great  kindness^  than  a  friend  assured. 

There  are  some  relics  of  goodness  found  even  in  the  worst  natures,  and  oat  of 
question  seeds  of  evil  in  those  who  are  esteemed  best ;  whence  it  may  I4>paar 
less  strange,  that  hearts  possessed  with  rancor  and  malice  are  overcome  with 
beneficence,  and  minds  otherwise  well  qualified  prove  sometimes  ungrateful ;  the 
one  forced  to  confess  satisfaction  received  far  more  than  was  due ;  the  other,  to 
acknowledge  a  debt  of  greater  value  than  they  are  able  to  pay :  howsoever,  smaller 
courtesies  seem  not  visible,  great  ones  inducing  an  obligation  upon  public  record. 

The  sineerest  liberality  consists  in  refusing^  and  the  most  innocent  thrift  hi 

saving. 

The  bestowing  of  gifVs  is  more  glorious  than  the  refusing  of  bribea ;  becaass 
gifts  are  commonly  delivered  in  public,  whereas  men  use  not  to  confess  what 
they  owe,  or  offer  what  they  ought  not,  before  witnesses.  But  in  true  esUmatioD, 
it  is  as  honorable  a  virtue  not  to  receive,  as  to  disperse  benefits ;  it  being  of 
greater  merit  wholly  to  abstain  from  things  desirable,  than  after  fhiition  to  be 
content  to  leave  them ;  as  they  who  ningnify  single  life  prefer  virginity  much 
before  widowhood.  Tet  some  (in  whom  this  kind  of  bounty  is  little  observed) 
are  unworthily  censured  for  keeping  their  own,  whom  tenderness  how  to  get 
honestly  teacheth  to  spend  discreetly ;  whereas  such  need  no  great  thriftinesa  b) 
preserving  their  own,  who  assume  more  liberty  in  exacting  from  othera. 

Commendations  proceeding  from  suhtletyy  captive  the  object ;  from  simpliciiyf 

the  author. 

There  is  a  skill  to  purchase,  and  pay  debts  only  with  &ir  words,  drawing  on 
good  offices,  and  requiting  them  with  commendations ;  the  felicity  whereof  hath 
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Bide  iiattefy  the  mask  fiuniliar  rbelorio,  a  lesTiiig  tbe  old  method  of  penioafioii, 
kf  iannuthigthe  worth  of  him  who  desires  to  receive,  and  with  more  ease  raia- 
iif  iNl^oo&oeii  in  the  man  who  is  apt  to  swallow  such  light  bribery,  and  not 
clla  indiipoted  to  digest  onthankliilnesB  so  eoriously  seasoned.  But  it  is  no 
fmt  mBOOTeoieDce  that  kindness  should  be  bestowed  gratia^  or  upon  cheap  oon- 
tim\  the  loss  is,  when  men  of  plain  meaning  adventure  on  the  exchange  and 
w  of  tiw  coin,  who,  forward  to  profess  their  belief,  image  the  credit  of  their 
viHkMD  OD  tbe  behavior  of  such,  whose  actions  are  not  within  their  power,  and 
beeome  bound  in  suretyship,  without  the  help  of  a  scrivener :  which  inconsiderate 
ifteiioo  makes  many  earnest  speakers  in  defense  of  injuries  done  to  others,  and 
dent  pttientB  of  wrongs  unexpectedly  befalling  themselves ;  desire  to  make  good 
M  error,  presung  their  tongues  to  so  unjust  service ;  or  care  to  dissemble  it, 
^eUrriog  them  from  the  general  liberty  of  poor  complaint. 

ixfttistiain  preforeth  applauM  with  the  weak^  and  prejudice  with  the  etronger 

judgments. 

Hie  CuluoD  of  commending  our  friends^  abilities  before  they  come  to  trial, 
nnetlinei  takes  good  effect  with  the  common  sort,  who,  building  their  belief  on 
•Btlwriiy,  ftrive  to  follow  the  conceit  of  their  betters ;  but  usually  amongst  men 
fi  iodepeDdent  judgrments,  this  bespeaking  of  opinion  breeds  a  purpose  of  stricter 
tttoioatiun ;  and  if  the  report  be  answered,  procures  only  a  bare  acknowledge 
uent;  whereas,  if  nothing  be  proclaimed  or  promised,  they  are  perhaps  content 
to  ilgnify  their  own  skill  in  testifying  another's  desert :  otherwise  great  wits, 
j^iloQg  of  their  credit,  are  ready  to  suppress  worth  in  others,  to  the  advancing 
^  ther  own,  and  (if  more  ingenuous)  no  farther  just  than  to  forbear  detraction ; 
■t  tile  best  rather  disposed  to  give  praise  upon  their  own  accord,  than  to  make 
ptfiseot  npon  demand  or  challenge. 

*^  tatiwiony  of  euffieieney  ia  better  entertained  than  the  report  of  exeelleHcy. 

Ilie  nature  of  smne  places  necessarily  requires  men  competently  endowed,  but 
*^  there  is  choice  none  think  the  appointment  to  be  a  duty  of  justice  bound 
toreipeot  the  best  desert:  nay,  the  best  conceive  it  a  work  of  free  bounty,  which 
men  of  mean  qualities  are  likely  to  acknowledge,  and  the  worldly  make  it  a 
^DOi  of  pro6t,  unto  which  the  most  deserving  are  least  apt  to  subscribe.  But 
Mtttheie  unlucky  influences  from  above,  this  cross  success  may  be  occasioned 
^'^  by  the  too  great  coufldence  of  those  who  hope  to  rise,  or  the  jealous  dis- 
^'^  of  sack  as  are  already  raised,  whilst  they  too  much  presuming  on  their  own 
'***^  Begleet  all  aoziliary  strength,  these  suspecting  some  diminution  to  their 
**^  >top  the  passage  of  another's  worth  ;  that  being  most  certain,  Alteriua  v»r- 
'X>  iniiet,  qui  difidil  eum, 

"*  t^  appeare  often  in  the  eame  plaee^gets  little  ground  in  the  way  to  credit, 

^uniliar  and  frequent  use,  which  makes  things  (at  flrst  ungrateful)  by  oontinu- 
'^  pleading  or  tolerable,  takes  on-ay  the  luster  from  more  excellent  objects,  and 
'^oceth  them  from  the  height  of  admiration,  to  the  low  degrees  of*  neglect,  dis- 

^1  sod  contempt ;  which  were  not  strange,  if  it  wrought  only  among  the  vulgar, 
r^  opiiiion  (like  their  stomachs)  is  overcome  with  satiety,  or  men  of  something 
'"^heritage,  the  edge  of  whose  sight  is  abated  and  dulled  by  long  gazing ;  but 

^"^  entertainment  is  given  by  the  judicious  and  learned,  either  because  they 
ft  aoiQ0  defeoCa,  which  at  first  sight  ore  less  visible ;  or  tho  actors  in  thn 
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kM  betnqr  weakiiMi  in  tliefr  latter  sttempCs,  mnaSj  ■tninfaig  so  Ugli  it  finC, 
thsl  they  are  not  aUe  to  retell  again  In  the  rest ;  or  by  thia  often  obtmiion  not 
it^lred,  diaeover  a  gofA  eonoeit  of  tlieir  own  graces ;  and  men  ao  wefl  aflbetei 
to  tfiemselTea  are  generally  ao  happy  aa  to  have  fittle  oaaae  to  eomplain  of  e»- 


Tke'metivt  wun  ruetk  not  a*  well  ^  kit  tirtmgtk^  m»  tko  export  hf 

They  that  dimb  towarda  preferment  or  greatneaa  hy  their  own  Tiitne,  get  ip 
with  modi  ado  and  very  alowly ;  whereas  aooh  aa  are  raised  by  other  meaM^ 
ttMally  asoend  lightly  and  appear  more  happy  in  their  sadden  adimnoenenli^ 
sonetimcs  by  the  only  strength  of  those  who  stand  abore,  exereising  tMr  poww 
in  their  dependents  eommonly  by  salmrdinate  helps  and  asastanoe,  whksh 
men  happily  obtain  from  the  ooramendations  of  friends,  old  men  oHen  een| 
by  the  credit  of  their  wcaltli,  who  have  a  great  advantage  in  that  they  are  belt 
able  to  purchase,  and  likely  soonest  to  leave  the  room. 

Few  men  thrive  hy  erie  only  art,  fewer  hy  many. 

Amongst  tradesmen  of  meaner  sort,  they  are  not  poorest  whose  shop  windom 
open  over  a  red  lattice;  and  the  wealthiest  merchants  employ  scriveners  for' 
aeenrity  at  home,  aa  much  as  factors  for  their  advantage  abroad,  both  finding  not 
more  warrantable  gains  by  negotiating  with  the  industrious,  than  profitable  retoma 
by  dealing  with  unthrifts.  The  disposition  of  the  time  hath  taught  thia  wisdom 
to  more  ingenuous  professions,  which  are  best  entertained  when  they  come  ao- 
oompanied  with  some  other  respects,  whence  preoiscness  is  become  a  good  habit 
to  plead  in,  and  papittfy  a  privy  commendation  to  the  practice  of  physio,  oonten- 
tioos  zeal  making  most  clients,  and  sensual  superstition  yielding  the  best  patients. 
They  who  are  intent  by  diverse  means  to  make  progress  in  their  estate,  can  not 
raooeed  well,  aa  he  that  would  run  upon  hia  handa  and  feet  makes  less  lyocd 
than  one  who  goes  as  nature  taught  him  ;  the  untoward  moving  of  some  nnakiUr 
fo]  parts,  hindering  the  going  forward  of  those  which  are  better  disposed* 

It  i$  good  to  profeos  hetimeo^  and  practice  at  leioure. 

There  is  a  aaying,  that  the  heet  choice  ie  of  an  old  phyeieiain^  and  a  fommg 
lawyer  :  the  reason  supposed,  becauae  where  errors  are  fatal,  ability  of  judgment 
and  moderation  are  required ;  but  where  advantogea  may  be  wrought  upon,  dil- 
igence and  quickness  -of  wit  are  of  more  special  uae.  But  if  it  be  oooaidend 
who  are  generally  most  esteemed,  it  will  appear  that  opinion  of  the  multitnda 
eeli  up  the  one,  and  the  favor  of  authority  upholds  the  other ;  yet  in  truth, » 
man's  age  and  time  are  of  necessary  regard,  such  of  themselves  succeeding  bcaty 
who  in  these  or  any  other  professions,  neither  defer  their  resolutions  too  long, 
nor  begin  their  practice  too  soon ;  wbereaa  ordinarily,  they  who  are  immatnrdy 
•dventuroua,  by  their  insufliciency  hurt  others ;  they  who  are  tedioos  in  deUbecif- 
tMD,  by  aome  improvidence  hinder  themselves. 

Feiieity  ahowo  the  ground  where  induotry  huildo  a  fortune, 

Jrddmedeo^  the  great  engineer,  (who,  in  defending  Syraeuee  against  Jforsef- 
{■#,  showed  wonderfbl  experiments  of  his  extraordinary  skill,)  waa  bold  to  any, 
fM  he  wonld  remooe  the  world  out  of  hie  plaee^  if  he  had  eUewhere  to  net  km 
JbtL    Aad  traly  I  beliere  ao  fiv,  that  otherwise  he  eonld  not  do  it :  I  am  •«•!, 
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Mnokii end«ni  in  the  arohitectim  of  fortunes ;  in  the  ninng  of  which  the 
katntor  endeATor  is  able  to  do  nothing,  if  it  have  not  where  to  lay  the  first 
aoae;  for  it  is  possible  with  the  like  akiU  to  raise  a  frame  when  we  have  matter, 
lulBottDorettte something  oat  of  nothing:  the  first  being  the  ordinary  effeot 
rf  indHtry,  this  only  of  divine  power.  Indeed,  many  from  very  mean  begin- 
u^iliaTe  aipired  to  very  eminent  place,  and  we  nsiially  ascribe  it  to  their  own 
i«tk,whidi  so  doabt  in  some  is  great ;  yet  as  in  religion  we  are  bound  to 
Ui8f«,io  IB  tmtfa  the  best  of  them  will  confess,  that  the  first  advantage  was 
VMlMd  oit  merely  by  a  divine  hand,. which  also,  no  doabt,  did  always  assist  their 
tecBdesfors.  Some  have  the  felicity  to  be  bom  heirs  to  good  estates,  others 
to  W  Bids  10  beyond  their  hopes.  Marriage  (besides  the  good  which  oftentimes 
itttisfan  directly)  ooDaterally  sometimes  helps  to  oflSces,  sometimes  to  benefices, 
OMliMi  to  dignities.  Many  rise  by  relation  and  dependence,  it  being  a  happy 
isptomiie,  to  have  fidlen  on  a  fbrtnnate  master,  to  some  on  a  foolish,  to  some 
(!>v)  on  t  good,  lliere  are  divers  other  means,  of  which,  as  of  these,  I  am  not 
•  fittoipcsk,  hot  troly  considered,  they  are  ail  oat  of  oar  own  power,  which  he 
liMtpnmneth  most  oan  not  promise  himself;  and  he  that  ezpeoti  least,  some- 
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''^DUCrORT  ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION, 

At  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  August  10th,  1864^ 

IT  W.  H.  WBLL8, 

Preiideat  of  the  AMOciation. 


Wx  have  abandant  can»e  for  devout  gratitude,  that  notwith- 

**^ding  onr  country  has  suffered  another  year  of  desolating  war, 

^^  are  again  pennitted  to  assemble  in  quietude  and  peace,  for  the 

'^'^'pose  of  discussing  the  great  intxjrcsts  that  underlie  the  whole 

''biic  of  onr  existence  as  a  free  nation. 

Many  of  those  who  shared  with  us  in  these  counsels  one  year 

^^,  have  gone  forth  in  obedience  to  their  country's  call,  and  are 

*^o^  in  the  field  imperiling  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  Constitution 

^**<i  the  Union ;  and  others  have  already  scaled  their  devotion  to  these 

^-"Sli  interests  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.     All  honor  to  our  brave 

*^*^thren  in  the  field.      Most  nobly  and  worthily  do  they  testify  to 

^^^  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  our  profession,  and  most  generously 

ve  they  gone  forth  as  our  representatives,  to  fight  and  bleed  in  our 

alf.     All  honor  to  those  of  our  brethren  who  have  already  fallen 

our  stead.      Their  heroic   deeds  and  their  noble  self-sacrifice 

**^lengc  our  admiration  and  demand  of  ns  a  tribute  of  undying 

rtitude.     May  their  loss  teach  us  new  lessons  of  patriotic  devotion 

ovr  country,  and  may  we  learn  from  this  costly  sacrifice  to  place  a 

1  higher  value  upon  our  existence  as  a  free  and  undivided  people. 

The  objects  £pr  which  the  National  Teachers'  Association  was  es- 

lished  have  been  very  fully  set  forth  in  the  able  address  of  Mr. 

ussell,  at  the  first  meeting,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  addresses 

several  of  my  predecessors  in  office. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  had  its  birth  in  New  £ng- 

■*^d,  and  its  home  is  there.     It  has  often  been  tempted  to  emigrate 

either  west ;  and  about  the  time  when  it  became  **  one  and  twenty,** 

did  actually  break  away  from  the  old  messuage,  and  venture  as 

T'  away  as  Troy,  taking  good  care,  however,  to  keep  on  the  east 

^^e  of  the  Hudson,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  limits  of  the  old 

^^^estead.    Here  the  coy  adventurer  received  every  kind  attention. 

10  n 
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The  accomplished  mayor  of  the  city  extended  to  him  the  hearty 
greetings  of  the  Trojans,  and  he  was  most  affectionately  welcomed 
to  that  far-famed  Ladies'  Seminary  which  has  so  long  been  associa- 
ted with  the  honored  name  of  Emma  Willard.  My  good  friend 
Phil  brick  and  others  before  me  well  remember  that  delightftil  din- 
ner at  her  elegant  mansion,  those  pleasant  drives  in  her  carriage, 
and  those  delectable  soirees,  in  which  the  talented  and  accomplished 
Mrs.  Willard  shone  with  all  the  splendor  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton  or 
Lady  Montague.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  attractions  of  wit 
and  beauty,  and  the  most  abundant  enjoyment  of  the  very  nectar  of 
life  among  the  hospitable  Trojans,  the  adventurer  returned  to  his 
native  air,  and  no  courtly  invitations,  no  fascinating  charms  have 
ever  again  been  able  to  divert  him  away  from  the  hills  of  his  New 
England  home.  There  he  stands,  in  all  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  manhpod,  a  monument  of  educational  progress  and  of  educa- 
tional power. 

The  National  Teachers'  Association  occupies  a  position  entirely 
different  from  that  of  any  other  existing  organization.  It  is  the 
oflfepring  of  the  various  local  organizations  of  the  country-,  and  acts 
in  harmony  and  cooperation  with  all  of  them. 

On  this  our  seventh  anniversary  we  have  come  to  the  fartherest 
limit  of  extra  Ncw^  England  soil,  to  hold  our  sixth  annual  session. 
Though  we  have  planted  our  standard  in  the  Empire  State,  we  do 
not  intend  to  put  on  any  imperial  airs.  Most  heartily  and  deferen- 
tially do  we  bow  to  the  grand  patriarch  of  all  American  Educa- 
tional Associations,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  Many 
of  us  have  taken  special  care,  while  providing  ourselves  with  tickets 
to  the  National  meeting,  to  have  also  a  coupon  attached  which  will 
enable  us  to  attend  the  mectiiij;  of  the  American  Institute  at  Port- 
land,  where  we  hope  to  enjoy  the  inspiring  and  healthful  influences 
of  that  time  honored  educational  fountain. 

Various  modifications  in  the  organization  and  exercises  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  sug- 
gested, some  of  which  deserve  our  special  consideration. 

1.  A  very  general  desire  has  been  expressed  by  the  members  of 
the  Association,  that  the  character  of  the  exercises  should  be  some- 
what modified,  and  that  more  of  our  time  should  be  devoted  to 
practical  educational  papers  and  discussions,  without  any  att<?mpt 
to  provide  a  special  intellectual  entertainment  by  a  programme  of 
set  lectures.  The  exercises  of  the  present  meeting  are  arranged 
in  conformitv  with  this  recommendation. 

m 

2.  Another  proposed  change,  which  has  met  with  considerable 
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fiivoT,  relates  to  the  frequency  of  our  sessions.  By  the  original 
constitutiou,  the  meetings  were  to  be  held  biennially,  but  the  word 
biennialljf  was  changed  to  annually  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation after  its  organization.  It  is  now  proposed  to  return  to  the 
original  purpose,  and  so  amend  the  constitution  that  the  meetings 
may  hereafter  be  held  only  once  in  two  years.  It  is  essential  to  tlic 
fiill  and  complete  success  of  the  Association  that  every  portion  of 
the  educational  field  should  be  represented  at  its  meetings.  Every 
State  now  has  its  own  local  Association.  In  New  England,  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  holds  an  annual  session  of  three 
Jays.  Tlierc  are  also  numerous  Teachers'  Institutes  and  other  edu- 
cational gatherings,  which  draw  largely  upon  the  time  and  pecuui- 
an-  KfS4)urces  of  teachei's.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  even  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  educators 
^^  present  themselves  every  year  at  a  National  meeting,  which 
re«iuires  thousands  of  miles  of  travel,  and  makes  largo  demands 
Qp^n  tbeir  time  and  means.  If  the  meetings  were  held  biennially, 
thcv  would  secure  a  more  certain  attendance  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  believed  they  would  also  produce  richer  and  more 
abundant  fruit 

3.  A  third  modification  has  been  suggested,  which  in  the  estima- 
^J*^n  of  some  of  our  members  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Association.  It  is  this :  that  a  portion  of  each  session  should  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  questions  of  common  interest  to  all 
classes  of  educators ;  and  that  during  a  portion  of  ea<;h  session  the 
Association  should  be  divided  into  several  sections,  each  section  cn- 
S^iff  in  the  discussion  of  questions  in  which  only  a  partioulai 
class  of  educators  are  directly  interested.  Thus  editors  of  educa 
tional  journals  might  constitute  one  section,  devoting  their  time  to 
'I'lestiona  relating  to  editorial  labors ;  college  officers  another  sec- 
^•^o;  school  superintendents  another;  High  School  teachers  an 
^^"^r;  Grammar  School  teachers  another  ;  primary  teachers  anotli- 
^•"i  etc.  This  modification  would  not  require  any  change  in  the 
Constitution.  An  experiment  might  first  be  tried  by  devoting  a 
''tngle  half  day  to  sectional  exercises.  If  the  experiment  provcti 
successful,  these  exercises  might  be  increased  at  pleasure ;  if  unsuc 
^essful,  they  might  be  abandoned. 

1  turn  now  to  the  most  important  object  of  the  National  Associ- 
^^^^^-tducadonal  advancement.  We  live  in  an  age  of  educational 
P^^fess.  Greater  improvements  have  been  made  in  educational 
•otthodgj  since  the  establishment  of  the  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
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cation  in  1826,  by  William  Russell,  than  dnring  any  ten  previous 
centuries  combined.  In  methods  of  primary  instmction,  greater 
improvements  have  been  introduced  in  this  country  during  the  last 
ten  years,  than  during  any  previous  century.  But  the  field  of  im- 
provement is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Errors  in  discipline,  in  in- 
struction, in  organization,  still  abound ;  and  while  it  is  the  appro- 
priate work  of  all  educational  Associations  to  strive  for  the  removal 
of  these  errors  and  the  introduction  of  better  systems  and  methods, 
it  is  emphatically  our  mission  to  labor  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  end.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  bring  together  the  ripe 
fruits  of  all  the  different  local  Associations,  and  combine  them  in 
one  rich  feast  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  who  may  attend  these  meet- 
ing's. We  have  a  more  important  work  than  this  to  accomplish. 
We  must  devise,  originate,  invent.  We  must  make  constant  incur- 
sions into  regions  which  are  as  yet  only  partially  explored.  Wc 
must  exercise  the  utmost  sagacity  in  discriminating  between  true  and 
false  improvements,  and  guard  with  jealous  care  against  all  injuri- 
ous experiments  with  erroneous  and  impracticable  educational 
schemes.  Standing  on  the  high  platform  of  all  the  experiences  and 
improvements  of  the  past,  it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  rise  still 
higher,  and  unless  we  do  this,  our  Association  fails  to  accomplish 
its  highest  mission. 

Passing  from  these  general  remarks  upon  the  organization  and 
office  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association,  I  desire  now  to  invite 
your  attention  to  a  few  hints  in  relation  to  a  single  branch  of  school 
instruction.  The  more  I  observe  the  prevailing  systems  of  instruc- 
tion in  English  grammar,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  we  need 
important  changes  in  our  methods  of  teaching  "  the  art  of  speaking 
and  writing  the  English  language  correctly." 

It  is  all-important  that  pupils  should  become  thorougly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  stnictnre  and  usages  of  the  language,  and  learn  to  dis- 
criminate accurately  between  correct  and  incorrect  forms  of  expres- 
sion, and  this  part  of  grammar  is  generally  well  taught  already ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  highest  object  to  be  sought.  Every  teacher 
knows  full  well  that  a  pupil  may  be  a  very  good  parser,  and  yet  not 
be  able  to  write  a  half  dozen  sentences  correctly ;  that  he  may  be 
able  to  analyze  difficult  examples  in  prose  and  verse,  and  yet  be 
very  deficient  in  the  art  of  conversation;  that  he  may  have  the 
whole  grammar  book  by  heart,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  make  a  res- 
pectable speech.  We  need  to  spend  more  time  in  cultivating  a 
command  of  lanf/uagc  ;  the  power  of  expression  ;  the  ability  to  tpeak 
and  write  with  correctness  and  ease, 
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If  we  analyze  the  sources  from  which  wo  derive  our  ability  to  use 

bogoage  correctly,  we  shall  find  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  this 

■kill  is  acqaired  by  the  ordinary  study  of  grammar  from  a  text- 

booL   It  is  chiefly  gained  by  joining  with  others  in  conversation ; 

bj  listening  to  the  language  of  others  wherever  it  is  heard,  and  then 

imitating  what  we  hear,  or  endeavoring  to  improve  upon  it ;  by 

reading  good  authors  and  learning  from  them  the  best  forms  and 

DKxles  of  expression,  and  then  making  these  forms  and  modes  our 

own  by  embodying  them  in  written  language — by  reading  and 

liwring,  and  especially  by  actual  conversation  and  writing. 

I  am  aware  that  most  teachers  give  some  degree  of  attention  to 

the  language  employed  by  their  pupils  in  the  ordinary  exercises  of 

the  school;    and  tlie  general  introduction  of  object-teaching  has 

proved  an  important  auxiliary  in  teaching  the  use  of  language.      It 

u  also  true  that  the  practice  of  requiring  pupils  to  write  sentences, 

il^tnicts,  reviews,  etc.,  has  increased  ten-fold  during  the  last  ten  or 

^n  years ;  and  most  of  the  grammars  now  in  use  require  frc- 

^nent  written  and  oral  exercises,  illustrating  and  embodying  the 

pnnciplcs  taught      The  value  of  these  improvements  can  not  be 

O'^r  estimated.      They  are  all  steps  in  the  right  direction ;  but  it  is 

•«11  tree  that  "  the  art  of  speaking "  receives  comparatively  little 

^rect  attention  in  school  exercises,  and  "the  art  of  writing''  for 

'^  than  its  importance  demands. 

^mmar  is  too  generally  regarded  as  an  end,  whereas  it  is  only 

•nieans.     The  great  object  to  be  attained,  is  not  the  mastery  of  a 

text-book  in  grammar,  but  the  acquisition  of  language.     The  time 

*"1  never  come  when  analysis  and  parsing  will  be  dispensed  with ; 

wJtthe  time  will  surely  come  when  instruction  in  **  the  art  of  speak- 

^   will  consist  mainly  of  lessons  which  embrace  actual  speaking  ; 

^  exercises  designed  to  cultivate  the  art  of  conversation,  of  narra- 

^^1  and  other  forms  of  speech,  by  constant  and  careful  practice  in 

^®  ^ae  of  these  forms ;    when  lessons  in  "  the  art  of  writing  "  will 

''^iat  mainly  of  exercises  in  the  practice  of  writing,  under  tlic 

^^ial  guidance  and  direction  of  the  teacher ;  and  when  analysift 

^    parsing  will  find  their  appropriate  place  as  collateral  aids  in 

/^^ection  with  the  daily  living  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  English 

^^e.     There  is  now  an  almost  universal  demand  for  increased 

.^^eticalnett  in  education,  and  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  the 

t^rovements  to  which  I  have  alluded,  will  bo  continued  and  in- 

^^^aed,  till  one-half  of  the  time  which  is  now  consumed  in  the 

^^^y  of  Englbb  grammar,  will  furnish  twice  the  fruit  which  we 

''^^^  realize. 
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Changes  of  this  nature  should  be  introduced  gradually  and  with 
gre^t  caution.  But  if  teachers  and  pupils  will  everywhere  keep 
constantly  before  them  the  desired  end;  if  teachers  will  strive 
earnestly  and  faithfully  to  adapt  their  instructions  to  this  end  ;  and 
if  they  will  employ  frequent  test  examinations,  not  merely  nor  pri- 
marily to  ascertain  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  rules  of 
grammar,  but  chiefly  to  learn  what  progress  they  are  making  in  the 
art  of  using  language  with  freedom  and  accuracy ;  then  will  these 
improvements  be  introduced  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  properly 
assimilated. 

The  details  of  the  exercises  to  be  employed  must  in  a  great  de- 
gree be  left  to  the  ingenuity  and  good  sense  of  teachers ;  and  yet 
there  are  many  teachers  who  would  not  know  how  to  set  themselves 
at  work  in  introducing  these  changes  without  tangible  rules  and  di- 
rections, and  the  presentation  of  model  exercises ;  and  instruction 
that  is  left  to  accident  or  chance  is  too  often  neglected  altogether. 
Instruction  in  the  use  of  language,  to  be  effective  must  be  system- 
atic. The  principles  involved  should  be  carefully  digested,  and  the 
methods  deduced  from  them  should  be  fully  presented  and  illustra- 
'iid  in  all  our  school  grainniars.     I  am  strongly  inclined  to  say  that 

believe  the  unpretending  little  volume  entitled  "  Orammar  of  Corn- 

K^oiiition,^'*  which  is  really  what  its  name  implies,  is  better  adapted 

o  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  language  than  any  of  the  more  olab- 

vaXq  gnimmars  now  in  use ;  but  1  suppose  it  would  be  in  bad  taste, 

.md  so  I  will  recall  the  observation. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  will  close  with  a  few  practical  hints  embodying  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  best  methods  now  in  use,  with  ad- 
ditional suggestions  in  the  same  direction. 

1.  Let  it  be  an  unvarying  rule  that  whenever  pupils  learn  a  prin- 
ciple in  grammar,  they  must  fasten  it  in  the  mind  by  embodying  it 
in  a  written  word,  or  sentence,  or  paragraph ;  or  by  an  extempora- 
neous oral  example ;  or  by  both.  Let  them  also  select  from  their 
rea<ling-books,  or  from  some  other  source,  copious  examples  illus- 
trating the  same  principle,  and  bring  them  to  the  recitation.  This 
direction  is  virtually  given  in  many  of  the  grammars,  but  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  its  execution  is  exceedingly  formal  and  defective. 
What  we  now  need  is  that  teachers  and  pupils  shall  be  brought  to 
feel  that  more  than  half  the  value  of  a  recitation  in  the  principles 
of  grammar  consists  in  the  original  illustrations.  If  teachers  could 
once  be  brought  to  reganl  themselves  as  derelict  in  duty  when  they 

fail  to  draw  from  their  pupils  such  illustrations  as  will  show  that 
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they  have  not  only  learned  the  rules  but  fully  comprehend  them, 
one  of  the  ofreat  mistakes  in  teaching  grammar  would  soon  disap- 
pear from  the  schools. 

2.  Let  the  written  reviews  and  abstracts  of  the  pupils  be  regard- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  regular  exercises  in  grammar.  Let  them  be 
bri)Uj;,'ht  to  the  recitati*)n,  and  there  subjected  to  a  careful  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  speech.  If  the  papers  are  numerous,  a  ])ortion 
only  may  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  Those  found  particularly 
defective,  should  afterwards  be  re-written.  Written  exercises  not 
only  lose  much  of  their  value  when  this  rule  is  neglected,  but  they 
often  became  the  very  means  of  originating  and  confirming  errone- 
ons  habits  and  practices. 

In  marking  the  value  of  all  written  exercises,  whether  reviews,  or 
abstracts,  or  other  papers,  the  language  employed  should  be  taken 
into  accouut  as  one  of  the  main  points  requiring  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil. 

3.  Another  direction  of  special  importance  is  one  which  relates 
t^  the  language  of  pupils  at  recitation  and  in  all  their  intercourse 
^Jth  the  teacher  and  with  each  other  on  the  school  premises.  Let 
*t  be  distinctly  and  fully  understood  that  one  of  the  chief  objects, 
Dot  of  the  grammar  lessim  alone,  but  of  school  life,  is  the  formation 
^^  ^  correct  and  appropriate  style  of  speaking  and  writing.  Let 
^^^^y  pnpil  understand  and  feel  that  he  is  expected  to  use  the  best 

,  ^sUage  he  can  command,  on  all  occasions.      Let  no  inelegant,  or 

^^iirate,  or  incomplete  expression  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 

^^  the  hours  of  recess  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  ac- 

^Plishment  of  this  object.      Critics  may  be  appointed  who  shall 

.     ^vt  some  of  the  best  examples  in  every  variety  of  style  that  are 

**^  during  the  day,  on  the  play-ground,  or  elsewhere,  as  well  as 

.    '^iples  that  are  inaccurate;  and  objectionable.      These  examples, 

*^  such  as  may  have  been  specially  noticed  by  the  teacher,  will 

, .  only  form  the  basis  of  an  exceedingly  profitable  lesson  but  a 

^1  and  judicious  use  of  them  by  the  teacher  may  be  made  to 

.       >H  an  important  influence  in  correcting  bad  habits  and  cultiva- 

5^  good  ones. 

^0  ffive  efficiency  and  value  to  these  critical  reviews  of  the  lan- 

7      ^jre  of  school  life  thev  should  bv  all  means  be  taken  into  account 

summinjnr  up  the  daily  written  record  of  the  scholarship  of  the 

^  ^Ink    There  is  ho  branch  of  school  instruction  in  which  the  in- 

^^nce  of  a  permanent  written  record  can  be  made  to  accom])lish 

^tter  results  than  in  connection  with  these  general  and  miscellane- 

*^s  lessons  in  the  use  of  language. 
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4.  The  most  difficult  and  perhaps  the  most  important  step  of  im* 
provement  required,  in  teaching  the  use  of  language,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  art  of  conversation. 

When  we  consider  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  our  conversa- 
tional powers  for  happiness  and  success  in  life ;  when  we  consider  to 
what  extent  the  differences  which  we  observe  in  the  social  state  of 
different  men  and  women,  depend  upon  their  relative  degree  of  apt- 
ness and  skill  in  conversation ;  and  when  we  consider  that  our  abil- 
ity to  converse  is  as  much  a  matter  of  imitation  and  cultivation  as 
any  other  branch  of  education,  let  us  not  despair  of  success  in 
teaching  an  art  so  important  as  this,  in  the  school-room.  If  the 
first  experiment  fails,  let  us  try  a  second,  and  if  need  be,  a  thirds 
and  a  seventh.  Already  has  this  great  art  of  life  been  divorced 
from  our  course  of  school  instruction  quite  too  long.  The  past  is 
full  of  successes  in  the  great  work  of  improvement.  If  we  would 
make  the  present  equally  fruitful,  there  is  no  field  that  is  more  invi- 
tingly open  before  us  than  this.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  the  res- 
ponsibility. The  object  can  he  attained^  and  the  teachert  of  to-day 
are  equal  to  tlu  work. 

Fortunately,  we  have  already  furnished  to  our  hands,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  instrumentalities  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject The  system  of  object-teaching  which  is  now  generally  intro- 
duced in  the  best  primary  schools  of  the  country,  is  of  itself  a  grand 
system  of  conversational  exercises.  The  influence  of  these  exercises, 
in  forming  good  or  bad  habits  of  conversation,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  If  the  conversation 
is  allowed  to  drift,  without  any  special  guidance  or  direction,  then 
will  the  formation  of  bad  habits  be  as  common  a  result  as  the  form- 
ation of  good  ones.  But  if  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  and  elegant 
style  of  conversation  is  made  a  cardinal  object  in  every  lesson,  then 
will  this  secondary  fruit  of  object-teaching  be  as  rich  and  abundant 
as  the  primary,  and  habits  of  untold  value  and  importance  will  be 
nurtured  and  strengthened  from  the  very  beginning  of  school  edu- 
cation. Here  then  is  the  first  great  point  for  us  to  secure.  Let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  by  both  teachers  and  pupils  that  every  les- 
son on  objects  is  also  a  lesson  in  conversation ;  let  incorrect  and  in- 
elegant forms  of  speech  be  corrected  as  they  occur ;  let  correct  and 
appropriate  expressions  receive  special  commendation ;  and  in  mark- 
ing the  value  of  each  pupil's  exercise,  let  the  form  and  mode  of  ex- 
pression be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  elements  to  be 
taken  into  account.      If  I  had  the  ability,  I  would  give  increased 

emphasis  to  this  direction,  because  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  at- 
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teotion  to  the  art  of  conTersation  is  now  in  a  great  degree  overlook- 
ed by  teachers  in  giving  lessons  on  objects. 

Bat  we  mast  not  stop  here.  The  art  of  conversation  is  of  greater 
Importance  than  many  of  the  otlier  branches  taught  in  school,  and 
like  the  other  branches,  it  should  have  set  exercises,  recurring  at 
regular  intervals.  I  would  have  the  cx[>eriment  tried  of  assigning  a 
special  conversational  lesson  once  a  week.  Let  a  subject  be  given 
to  the  chiss,  and  let  both  teacher  and  pupils  inform  themselves,  if 
need  be,  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  they  may  come  to  the  exercise  with 
miDds  aglow  with  interest  in  the  subject  before  them.  Then  let  the 
teacher  or  one  of  the  pupils  introduce  the  subject  in  an  easy,  natu- 
ral manner,  and  others  follow  with  the  utmost  freedom,  as  inclina- 
tion moves,  but  with  an  earnest  desire  and  effort  on  the  part  of  each 
to  render  the  conversation  as  entertaining  and  acceptable  as  possi- 
ble. At  the  close  of  the  conversation,  the  teacher  mav  review  the 
exercise,  and  in  a  kind  and  proper  manner  point  out  the  prominent 
defects  and  suggest  improvements.  Special  critics  may  also  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  class,  who  shall  present  their  views  of  the  conver- 
tttion  in  the  same  kind  and  courteous  spirit ;  or  the  merits  and  de- 
fects of  the  exercise  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  free  conversation 
by  the  whole  class,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  teacher. 

If  the  class,  or  any  portion  of  it,  can  visit  a  menagerie,  a  mu- 
*nm,  a  steam-engine,  a  ship,  a  fair,  a  military  parade,  a  brickyard, 
*  ttw-naill^  or  any  other  object  of  interest  let  this  be  taken  as  a 
"^nie  for  a  conversational  exercise. 

^nversation  often  takes  the  fonn  of  discussion.  Occasionally 
^^  *  subject  be  given  to  the  class  for  discussion ;  one  portion  of  the 
popils  taking  one  side,  and  another  portion  the  other  side.  Let  the 
"^Qssion  be  introduced  and  continued  with  the  same  freedom  as 
"*cr  conversational  exercises,  only  with  somewhat  greater  latitude 
^rnestness  and  pungency. 

■^Mese  lessons  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  changes,  which  the 

j/^Aer  will  readily  discover  and  introduce.     A  conversation  may 

^^igned  in  which  a  portion  of  the  class  shall  represent  English- 

^  just  arrived  in  this  country;  or  a  portion  of  the  pupils  may  be 

.*^Po8ed  to  have  just  returned  from  foreign  travel,  or  from  Califor- 

T^  ^r  Colorado.     A  table  conversation  may  be  introduced  ;  or  the 

^^^  may  regard  themselves  as  strangers  to  each  other,  meeting  on 

^^■^amer. 

-'Vn  interesting  passage  of  history,  a  biographical  sketch,  or  other 

^^ction  may  be  read  before  the  class,  and  then  made  the  subject 

co&Tenation.      Reading  and   conversation   should  go  hand  in 
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liand.  If  the  influence  of  this  method  can  be  sent  homo  to  the 
families  to  which  the  pupils  belong,  an  additional  advantage  \rill  be 
gained.  The  value  of  family  reading  is  increased  a  hundred  per 
cent  when  it  is  accompanied  by  free  conversation  and  critical  re- 
marks. 

There  are  certain  niles  respecting  the  occasions  when  particular 
subjects  should  be  introduced  or  avoided ;  respecting  forwardness 
and  reserve ;  proprieties  to  be  obser>'ed  'in  the  presence  of  different 
classes  of  persons ;  changes  of  stylo  required  in  different  circum- 
stances, etc.,  w^hich  should  be  taught  at  school.  Tlicse  rules  are 
best  learned  in  connection  with  the  conversational  exerciser  to  which 
they  relate.  They  should  be  so  applied  as  to  guide  and  elevate  the 
tone  of  conversation  without  fettering  it. 

But  I  have  already  extended  these  reniarkc  to  greater  length  than 
I  intended.  I  believe  it  will  be  genenilly  admitted  that  I  have  not 
over  estimated  the  defects  which  now  exist  in  our  methods  of  teach- 
ing English  grammar ;  and  I  believe  1  shall  be  sustained  in  the  po- 
sition that  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  labor  earnestly  and  pcrse- 
veringly  for  the  removal  of  these  defects,  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  methods  by  which  this  object  can  be  accom- 
plished. If  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  object  can  be 
fully  realized,  the  work  will  be  half  performed.  Teachers  wHl  then 
devise  and  multi])ly  methods  of  their  own ;  grammars  will  be  writ- 
ten with  this  object  distinctly  in  view ;  every  recitation,  every 
written  exercise,  and  every  utterance  in  school  will  be  made  to  bear 
in  this  direction ;  and  English  grammar  will  truly  become  "  the  art 
of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language  correctly." 
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Wi  propose  in  discussing  this  subject  to  consider  wliat  a  truly 
liberul  education  is,  to  refer  to  some  defects  wLich  seem  to  exist, 
Md  to  pi)int  out  their  cause  and  remedy. 

Tbe  temi,  Liberal  Education,  as  commonly  used  has  an  acquired 
rather  than  a  generic  signification.  It  is  understood  to  signify  the 
rtudv  of  a  number  of  branches  which  a  pupil  is  reijuired  to  pursue 
w  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bac^hclor  of  Arts,  at  an  institution 
Mtborized  by  charter  to  grant  this  degree.  As  thus  used  it  has 
Dot  reference  to  the  quality  of  discipline,  or  to  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion given,  but  to  the  quantity.  Irrespective  of  the  facilities  of  im- 
porting instruction,  or  the  methods  of  culture  pursued,  the  tenii  is 
*Jil^e  applicable. 

Tiie  word  liberal,  as  applied  to  the  number  and  extent  of  a  col- 

l^ate  course  of  studies,  is  used  with  its  ordinary  signification,  as 

^^*  course  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  eminently  liberal  and  ex- 

*'*^tive.    But  there  is  something  other  to  be  considered  in  securing 

*  liWral  education,  than  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued.      Its 

•'"plitude  does  not  of  necessity  determine  its  wisdom,  or  the  extent 

^^  ^hinh  the  culture  imparted  by  it,  is  truly  liberal.     A  man  in  the 

full  maturity  of  his  intellectual  powers,  who  has  made  all  knowledge 

*"*  province,  in  looking  back  over  the  whole  field,  may  easily  mark 

^"^  a  course  of  studies,  which  if  mastered  would  make  a  complete 

scholar.     And  here  the  mistake  has  been  made.      We  have  looked 

«  edueiition  objectively.      We  have  determined  what  would  be  de- 

wrable  to  have  done  in  order  to  make  a  liberal  scholar,  and  have 

aisregar(l(jj  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  pupiFs  mind  and  its 

*^8ceptil)ility  of  being  nourished  by  such  studies.     We  have  mark- 

*^  out  a  course  which  must  be  completed  in  four  years,  but  have 

"|1»locted  to   consider  whether  the  pupil's  powers   are   fitted  to 

"^t  and  assimilate  it  in  that  time,  or  whether  he  has  arrived  at 

^*t  iDtellectual  maturity  necessary  for  the  mastery  of  such  studies. 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  up  a  bill  of  fare  for  one^s  dinner, 
that  could  in  one  sense  be  pronounced  liberal,  embracing  ereiy 
article  of  diet  known  to  the  cuisinier ;  but  it  would  not  fellow  became 
every  thing  on  the  bill  was  partaken  of,  that  his  physical  system 
would  be  nourished  and  strengthened  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
Education  properly  has  reference  to  the  vigor  and  cnlture  of  the 
mental  faculties  secured  by  a  course  of  study  and  not  to  gormand- 
izing knowledge.  "  The  parzimount  end,"  says  Hamilton,  "  of  lib- 
eral study  is  the  development  of  the  student's  mind." 

Tlie  term  liberal^  therefore,  as  applied  to  education^  is  entitled  to 
a  broader  iutcrprt'tation,  and  one  which  its  common  meaning  war- 
rants us  in  using.  It  ought  to  signify  the  quality  and  completenott 
of  the  culture  derived,  and  not  the  quantity  of  studies  pursued. 
That  should  be  Fcgardcd  as  liberal  which  is  based  on  scientific 
principles.  The  education  given  in  the  primary  school  ought  to  be 
just  as  liberal  as  that  given  in  the  college,  that  is,  it  ought  to  be 
dictated  by  enlightened  views,  adapted  to  the  nature  and  capacity 
to  be  educated,  and  administered  by  well  directed  practice.  That 
can  never  be  regarded  as  truly  liberal,  however  much  in  quantity, 
which  is  unphilosophic  and  empirical  in  quality. 

What  then  is  a  truly  liberal  education?  It  is  one  which  secnrei 
to  Uie  pupil  a  full  development  of  his  nature,  in  harmony  with  those 
principles  of  growth  which  the  Creator  has  established.  That  we 
may  know  whether  our  culture  is  correct  we  must  study  and  know 
what  powers  the  pupil  has  in  readiness  to  be  developed  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  his  progress,  and  what  means  will  best  feed  and 
assist  nature  to  perfect  her  work. 

At  first,  like  the  tender  plant,  is  the  growing  body,  requiring 
pure  air,  sunlight,  wholesome  food,  and  activity,  and,  of  the  spirit, 
external  and  internal  perception,  warm  feelings  unchilled  by  decep- 
tion or  disappointment,  a  lively  curiosity,  and  a  loving  confiding 
heart.  Later,  in  addition  to  these,  are  more  strikingly  developed, 
memory,  imagination,  a  still  stronger  curiosity  to  know  the  un- 
known and  ilUmitable,  and  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  And 
still  later,  the  powers  of  reason,  taste,  the  passions,  a  poetic  inagin- 
ation,  the  religious  sense,  and,  ruling  over  all,  the  will. 

To  make  the  education  of  these  powers  liberal  we  must  select^ 
from  our  list  of  studies  adapted  to  the  training  of  the  pupiPs  nature, 
such  as  are  best  suited  to  the  difierent  stages  of  its  development 
The  child  at  first  manifests  a  strong  curiosity  to  see,  to  handle,  and 
to  know  about  every  thing  that  attracts  its  attention.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  senses  ai'c  more  than  usually  acute.  It  apprehenda  and 
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remembers  with  remarkable  precision  every  thing  which  it  once 
eomprehendS)  and  with  mnch  less  effort  than  at  any  subBcqucnt 
period    Iliis  activity  of  the  senaes  should  then  be  fostered.      The 
teiching  should  to  a  great  extent  be  oral.     The  school-room  should 
be  farnished  with  abundant  material  for  illustrating  the  descriptive 
portion  of  the  rudiments  of  every  department  of  learning.     Tlie 
child  nerer  tires  of  stories  about  animals  and  their  habits, — of  the 
wonders  of  the  sea  and  the  adventures  of  men  upon  its  bosom, — the 
pecaliarities  of  the  different  races  of  men,  their  modes  of  life,  and 
the  lands  they  dwell  in, — a  desire  for  picture-making,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  children  a  fondness  for  music.     These  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions point  unmistakably  to  the  powers  which  nature  has  in  readi- 
ness for  colturc.     The  curiosity  to  see  and  to  liandle  should  be  cul- 
tinted  and  the  gratification  experienced  in  having  this  curiosity 
•itisfied  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  its  growth.      All  the 
elementary  notions  of  form  and  their  combinations,— of  numbers  as 
•pplicable  to  forms  and  to  objects, — of  colors, — of  the  passions  and 
^lesires,  as  love,  and  gratitude,  and  confidence,  should  be  nurtured, 
«id  so  exercised  as  to  secure  a  healthy  growth. 

Later,  when  arrived  at  the  period  of  youth,  when  the  memory 
Md  the  representative  faculty  are  more  perfectly  developed,  then 
the  instruction  addressed  to  the  senses  may  give  way  to  studies 
therein  the  material  of  knowledge  which  has  previously  been  acquir- 
ed shall  be  used,  and  exertion  of  mind  will  bo  required,  and  wherein 
*^ng8  not  readily  understood  shall  be  grappled  with,  and  intellect- 
*1  victories  be  won.  The  mind  will  thus  be  enabled  to  rejoice  in 
its  strength.  This  is  the  period  in  which  geography,  history,  biog- 
'^P^y,  travels,  natural  history  with  the  more  extended  investigation 
^  form  and  number  should  be  pursued.  Every  subject  upon  which 
^^  imagination  can  dwell  dehghted,  is  relished. 

*^en  the  youth  has  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  and  can 

^^ct  and  reason,  is  touched  with  sentiment,  has  an  idea  of  the 

dutiful,  and  recognizes  that  which  is  wortliy  of  veneration  and 

^^^hip,  then  he  is  prepared  for  the  discipline  and  the  culture 

*^ch  a  more  severe  course  in  the  abstruse  sciences  affords,  the 

^^<^sm,  the  generalizations  of  science,  original  demonstration,  the 

.  ^»  of  taste  and  criticism,  the  principles  of  research  and  investiga- 

^ti,  the  honors  due  to  good  men,  and  the  attributes  of  Deity. 

It  is  indeed  important  that  these  two  subjects — the  powers  to  be 

^^Xicated,  and  the  fit  subjects  to  be  taught — be  carefully  considered. 

^^t,  even  o/^eater  importance  than  these  is  it  that  the  instruction  be 

^«wi  hy  a  liberal  minded  and  well  instructed  teacher.      It  is  not 
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enough  that  the  proper  studies  be  assi^cd  to  the  proper  period  of 
devclopniciit  It  is  the  teacher  ^ho  is  to  put  life  and  vitality  into 
the  system,  and  the  education  wliich  results  will  be  liberal  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  liberal.  Without  him,  the  lecture  room,  the  text- 
book, the  cabinet,  the  library,  the  apparatus,  arc  but  the  xnanakin, 
the  dry  bones  left  to  rattle  in  the  air.  Why  was  it  that  when  Dr. 
Arnold  journeyed  down  from  Rugby,*  the  scene  of  his  earl}""  labors 
and  his  tnum})hs,  to  the  college  at  Oxford  to  which  he  had  been 
elcrt<Ml  as  a  lecturer  and  a  professor,  he  soon  found  that  that  lecture 
room,  which  under  other  professors  had  been  but  meagerly  attend- 
ed, was  at  once  crowded  to  overflowing?  It  was  because  those 
young  men  found  that  the  going  there  was  like  going  up  to  the 
good  feast.  It  was  indeed  a  banquet-hall,  and  Juno  never  sum- 
moned her  guests  to  the  halls  of  Jove,  where  was  spread  a  banquet 
more  ma<niiticent. 

One  of  the  prominent  errors  of  our  modern  education,  both  in 
the  primary  school  and  in  the  college,  has  been,  that  we  have  given 
too  much  prominence  to  the  text-book,  and  too  little  to  the  living 
teacher.  If  we  examine  this  matter  historically,  we  find  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  education,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  the  voice  of  the  living  teacher  was  almost  ex- 
clusively rrlied  on.  The  master  did  not  publish  the  notes  of  his 
teaching,  and  it  is  pn>bable  that  but  few  copies  were  made  of  them, 
and  th(>se  rather  as  an  after-thought  and  as  presen'ativc  of  the 
words  of  the  master,  than  as  a  text-book  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  j)upil  when  he  entered  the  school.  The  disciples  of  Plato 
wandered  with  him  amid  the  groves  of  the  academy. 

" studious  walks  and  shades," 

while  he  propounded  his  doctrines.  The  pupil  met  the  teacher  and 
the  text-book  in  one  personage,  and  drank  in  wisdom  from  the  li?- 
\n<r  master.  In  his  very  eve  and  jresture  the  thourrhts  were  read 
which  he  uttered.  All  doubts  and  difficulties  were  discussed  and 
solved  as  they  occurred  to  the  learner,  and  the  author's  own  percep- 
tions were  sharpened  and  quickened  by  this  reflex  influence.  **  Al- 
most all  the  education  "  savs  Macaulev,  "  of  a  Greek  consisted  in 
talking  and  listening." 

In  later  times,  when  the  art  of  printing  came  hi  to  use,  and  the 
manuscripts  of  the  old  teachers  were  multiplied  and  scattered 
through  the  civilized  nations,  these  works  began  to  be  studied. 
Still  they  did  not  come  into  immediate  use  as  instruments  of  in- 

*  Stanley *i  Life  of  Arnold,  Vol  II.,  pages  254^ 
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itnctloB.  The  only  cultivated  class  daring  the  dark  ages,  from  the 
fifth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  were  the  priests.  Consequently, 
ther  had  the  entire  control  of  education.  The  kind  of  instruction 
which  thcj  gave  was  naturally  such  as  most  intimately  concerned 
their  vocation.  The  schools  were  ecclesiastic  and  monastic  institu- 
tion. The  course  of  instruction  was  such  as  to  give  an  exclusive 
ednoation.  The  living  teacher  was  still  in  the  ascendent  and  the 
boob  of  the  old  niai^ters  were  yet  only  subsidiary  to  his  designs. 

But  the  time  was  approaching  wheu  education  could  no  longer  be 
eircumsicribed.  The  masses,  who  for  centuries  had  been  besotted 
in  ignorance,  were  to  be  aroused  from  their  stupor.  The  art  of 
printing  had  put  within  their  reach  the  literature  of  the  polished 
nations  of  antiquity.  Those  matehless  conceptions  which  the  sages 
of  the  academy  and  the  forum  had  uttered,  found  a  lodgment  in 
minds  from  which  the  spark  of  intelligence  was  not  wholly  extin- 
guished, though  enshrouded  in  the  mists  and  darkness  of  that  be- 
nighted period;  and  when  the  voice  of  Luther  rang  through 
Europe,  proclaiming  that  religious  intolerence  should  be  no  more, 
the  power  of  an  exclusive  edu(;ation  was  forever  broken. 

Incur  (lay  a  complete  revolution  has  taken  place  from  the  practice 
which  prevailed  among  the  teachers  of  antiquity,  the  text-book  hav- 
ing become  omnipotent  and  the  teacher  a  cipher  in  the  comparison, 
hi  whatever  grade  of  schools,  he  who  luis  mastered  a  system,  and 
18  hiiDBtif  an  inilependcnt  artist,  is  the  exception.  The  teacher  has 
^ns  become  degraded  to  a  menial  position,  and  the  text-book  stands 
np  before  him  and  hides  him  from  view. 

The  school  has  thus  lost  the  freshness,  the  vitality,  and  inspira 
tion  which  in  early  times  it  had.     The  dull  and  lifeless  book,  to  the 
pupil  unskilled  in  habits  of  study,  appears  repulsive,  and  he  too 
often  comes  to  abominate  the  school  and  all  connected  with  it. 

Tlie  intluence  of  this  error  is  easily  traceable  to  the  making  of 
text-books.  The  author,  believing  that  it  is  his  province  to  make  a 
t^xt-book  and  a  teacher  bound  toixcther  in  one  volume,  has  not  con- 
"I'W  hig  labors  to  his  legitimate  business,  writing  the  elements  of  a 
science;  but  he  has  put  in  along  with  them  much  trifling  miuutifld, 
j"id  hi  J  own  method  of  teaching  it,  taking  it  for  granted  that  teach- 
^^  18  merely  an  imitative  art,  and  that  every  one  can  follow  precise- 
V  m  his  footsteps.  As  a  consequence  we  have  books  of  familiar 
^^^^%  and  science  made  easy,  and  science  without  a  teacher,  and 
'^"t  and  water  dilutions  till  the  veriest  babe  would  be  troubled  to 
^"d  any  nourishment  therein. 

'^i^mthis  elevation  of  the  text-book,  and  consequent  degredati'm 
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of  the  teacher,  have  sprung  many  evils,  and  caused  our  edneatioB 
to  be  in  many  respects  illiberal  and  unphilosophic.  In  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Snperintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Boston,  occurs  this  statement :  '*  Another  general  defect 
is  the  want  of  profitable  employment  for  the  children,  especially  in 
the  lowest  classes.  Go  into  any  of  these  schools  at  any  time  of 
day,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  not  in  forty-nine  out  of  fifty, 
three-fourths  of  the  pupils  will  be  found  without  profitable  employ- 
ment. Thus  the  time  of  these  children  is  wasted,  for  precioiu 
months  and  years  in  succession.  But  this  great  waste  of  time  is 
not  the  only  evil  arising  from  this  defect.  Many  bad  habits  are 
formed.  The  strength  of  the  teacher,  which  should  be  expended 
in  teaching,  is  necessarily  taxed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  incessant 
vigilance  and  care  requisite  to  keep  these  idlers  out  of  mischief  and 
to  secure  some  reasonable  degree  of  stillness."* 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  difficulty  here  complained  off  Is 
it  not  that  the  teacher  goes  to  the  school  with  the  expectation  that 
the  pupils  will  study  and  find  out  what  they  need  to  know  from  a 
text-book,  and  that  he  himself  is  simply  to  superintend  the  study 
and  hear  them  recite  their  lessons  ?  It  is  the  text-book  that  the 
pupil  is  to  meet  at  the  school-room,  and  commune  with,  and  be 
instructed  by,  and  not  the  teacher.  Is  not  this  the  impression  enter- 
tained by  even  the  teachers  of  our  primary  schools,  and  by  the 
great  mass  of  teachers  in  the  ungraded  schools  throughout  the 
land  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  results  of  this  evil  in  the  mis- 
erable reading,  and  drawling  tones,  which  we  hear  in  the  primary 
school,  and  in  the  pupil's  ignorance  of  the  many  primary  notions 
which  their  faculties  are  expressly  fitted  to  apprehend. 

Another  evil  which  results  from  this  want  of  personality  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  imperfect  classification ;  a  failure  to  discover 
the  nature,  the  peculiarities,  the  inner  life  of  the  pupil ;  a  neglect 
to  come  into  intimate  and  tender  sympathy  with  him,  and  then  to 
ply  him  with  such  labors  as  are  suited  to  his  tastes,  his  talents,  his 
powers  of  endurance,  and  his  susceptibility  of  thinking.  Instead, 
the  almost  universal  habit  is  to  treat  all  with  the  same  diet,  and  to 
dole  it  out  from  the  text-book  by  the  page,  and  if  all  do  not  fatten 
alike  on  this  unvarying  regimen,  the  fortunates  are  pronounced  apt 
to  learn,  and  are  petted,  while  the  unforiunat4;8  are  classed  as  dunces 
and  blockheads,  and,  if  they  ever  know  anything,  it  is  what  they 
learn  outside  of,  or  after  they  leave  school.  The  result  is,  that  the 
pupiPs  individuality  is  not  recognized,  and  consequently  is  not  de- 

*  Quoted  iD  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  1863,  paft  13. 
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veloped;  and  roatinc  teaching  settles  down  liko  night  upon  the 
lekool,  from  the  mere  force  of  habit  and  example. 

Bat  illiberal  and  unsound  education  is  not  confined  to  the  prima- 
ry school.  The  results  of  the  errors  to  which  we  have  alluded  arc 
propagated  and  multiplied  as  we  ascend.  There  is  perhaps  no 
knnch  of  study  wliich  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  wonder,  the  curi- 
OMtv,  aud  the  imagination  of  the  pupil,  as  that  of  Geography.  It 
Im  to  do  with  strange  lands  and  scenes,  from  the  sterile  and 
monotoDous  regions  of  tlie  poles,  to  the  boundless  verdure  and 
vmignificenee  of  the  tropics, — the  fauna  and  flora  scattered  up  and 
down  the  earth,  filling  every  region  with  life,  activity,  and  beauty. 
It  ha*  to  do  with  the  great  deep,  with  the  currents,  which,  like  the 
wins  m  the  body  of  a  huge  monster  course  through  every  part, 
with  ita  fleets  that  sail  to  distant  climes,  and  its  balmy  breatliings 
opon  the  land.  In  the  hands  of  a  living  teacher  fully  imbued  with 
«*  subject,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  master,  such  a  science  as  this  is 
^Ued  to  awaken  the  liveliest  interest,  even  the  intense  enthusiasm  of 
^pupiL  But  with  the  ordinary  teacher  the  results  attained  are 
fc  memorizing  a  few  facts  and  figures,  and  names  and  distances, 
h*W  and  bare,  wherein  the  pupils  memory  is  exercised  and  his 
powers  of  application  and  plodding  are  increase<l,  but  wherein  the 
^  field  of  his  labors  is  scarcely  entered  and  the  rich  rare  fruits 
•w  left  unplucked.  To  remedy  the  evil  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  treat  Physical  Geography  as  a  separate  branch,  for  more  advanc- 
ed and  mature  studies,  and  of  thus  divorcing  Physical  from  Political 
•^  Mathematical  Geograpliy.  But  this  is  reversing  the  true  and 
^>^tjl\  order,  and  adding  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  ordinary 
wnrse.  A  knowledge  of  the  physical  features  naturally  precedes 
w*tof  the  political  , and  mathematical,  and  should  form  the  basis 
*od  framework  of  every  other  part  of  the  science. 

But  even  more  striking  than  in  any  otlier  common  school  branch 
•fe  the  defects  in  the  ordinary  teaching  of  grammar.  The  end 
which  seems  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  course  pursued,  is  to  enable  the 
P'pd  to  parse,  or  what  is  equivalent,  to  analyze^  analysis  being 
Dierely  an  abridged  form  of  parsing.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  course,  mattering  little  how  long  continued,  the  labors 
^  chiefly  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  tliis  result ;  and  it  is 
^t  an  occurrence  at  all  unfrequent  that  the  pupil  when  he  has  com- 
peted his  grammatical  studies,  uses  incorrect  language  in  conversa- 
won,  and  has  little  flEtcility  in  graceful  or  even  correct  writing.  We 
judge  of  a  tree  by  its  fruits.  And  if  after  years  of  labor  and 
■^dy  he  is  unable  to  speak  or  write  with  propriety,  the  course  pur- 
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sued  must  be  regarded  as  unsound.  Indeed,  a  casual  examination 
of  ihe  subject  will  convince  one  of  the  justness  of  the  concluuon, 
and  that  the  results  are  such  as  we  ought  to  expect.  If  the  pupil 
devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  the  principles,  the  rules  and  ex- 
cej)tions  of  a  grammar,  and  simply  learns,  as  a  result,  U)  apply  these 
principles  to  j.arsing,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  power  and 
facility  of  expressing  thought  will  be  materially  increased  thereby. 
If  one  wishes  to  become  a  practical  surgeon,  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  study  of  the  principles  of  anatomy  and  rules  for  manipulating 
with  surgical  instruments ;  but  ho  enters  the  dissecting-room  and 
by  lung  continued  and  careful  practice  under  the  eye  of  a  compe- 
tent instructor  he  tests  rules  and  principles  by  trial-practice,  until 
he  acquires  skill  in  the  art.  So  in  music.  One  may  study  rules  for 
fingering  and  playing  the  scale  all  his  days,  and  unless  he  practices, 
and  dcvelopcs  a  familiarity  with  its  execution  by  repeated  eflbrU,  his 
studies  will  be  fruitless. 

To  teach  the  use  of  language  successfully  it  must  be  developed 
from  within,  by  a  judicious  training  and  use  of  those  gifts  which 
the  Creator  has  implanted  tliere.  A  memorizing  of  the  rules  of 
grammar  and  of  parsing,  even  of  idiomatic  phrases  is  not  the 
method  of  developing  langutige  which  nature  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. For,  after  all  our  reasonings  and  plans  of  education,  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  course  nmst  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  faculties  and  the  conditions  of  their  growth. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  study  so  noble,  so  comprehensive,  and  so 
beautiful  as  that  of  language  to  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  love  for  its 
investigation  and  a  taste  for  the  graces  of  speech  by  compelling  him 
to  commit  to  memory  and  to  apply  in  parsing,  the  dry  rules  and 
exceptions  of  the  text- book.  It  can  only  be  effect^jd  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  teacher  who  is  himself  in  love  with  the  theme. 

But  meageniess  of  results  in  the  cultivation  of  the  gift  of  lan- 
guage is  not  confined  to  the  study  of  grammar  in  the  common 
school.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  whether  the 
culture  actually  derived  from  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  our 
higher  institutions,  by  the  course  of  instruction  commonly  employ- 
ed is  trulv  liberal,  and  what  it  ouirht  to  be,  or  whether  it  bears  a 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  time  and  labor  spent  upon  them.  We 
have  at  the  present  time  some  hundred  and  thirty  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  graduating  animally  some  two  thousand  students 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  all  studying  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  yet  wliere  are  our  real  classical  scholars, — that  is  those 
who  pursue  a  generous  course  of  reading  of  classic  authors  aside 
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from  the  mere  text-books  of  their  college  days  ?    It  would  not  siir- 
prwe  Qs  if  the  number  in  a  genenition  could  be  counte<l  upon  one's 

But  suppose  wc  make  the  standard  of  judgment  less  severe. 
How  manv  of  the  bovs  who  are  readini;  the  classic  authors  in  our 
colleges  have  a  taste  f<^r,  and  a  just  appreciation  i^f  the  writings  of 
th'Me immortal  authors?  Does  the  eye  sparkle  with  delight  and 
the  heart  thrill  with  joy  in  recognition  of  great  thought  and  nohle 
sentiment  I  It  is  feared  that  there  are  few  whose  hearts  are  thus 
tonched  and  warmed.  Tt  would  perhaps  be  neanjr  the  fact  to  believe 
that  the  thrill  of  joy  and  sparkle  of  the  eye  has  been  oftener  occasion- 
ed by  the  escape  from  a  rccitfition,  or  the  striking  of  the  bell  whicli 
pn)claim.s  the  lesson  ended.  Is  it  a  practice  at  all  common  among 
students  to  consult  the  opinions  and  principles  of  a  Greek  or  a  Latin 
author  in  order  to  be  influenced  by  them,  or  to  discuss  them,  or 
d^jes  he  often  take  the  pains  to  read  a  line  beyond  the  lesson 
prescribed  ? 

^Ve  mav  take  even  a  still  lower  standard  of  criticism.  From 
four  to  six  years  are  spent  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  for  the 
pwpose  as  is  alledged,  of  the  discipline  and  the  culture  which  is 
thereby  acquired — that  is,  culture  and  dis(;ipline  in  the  use  of  lan- 
g'sge.  And  yet  how  many  of  all  those  who  study  the  classics  arc 
c^r  materiiilly  influenced  in  their  style  of  thought,  of  conversation, 
<>*  writinc;,  by  the  classic  authors  !  We  rarely  recognize  the  severe 
^yle  of  the  old  authors  in  the  students'  exercises.  ])o  thev  in 
'••Jing  the  text  of  these  languages  comprehend  the  idea  of  the 
Mthor.or  recognize  the  peculiar  style  in  which  he  writes?  If  we 
■"s  to  judge  by  the  tone  and  modulation  of  their  reading  it  would 
w  inferred  that  the  almost  universal  practice  is  simply  to  call  the 
'onjjj  without  regard  to  the  style  or  even  the  thought  of  the 
author.  lu  making  the  translation,  too,  it  is  rare  that  they  succeed 
*tt  framing  the  English  so  as  to  preserve  the  peculiarities,  or  even 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  style  in  the  original..  It  is  true  that 
^^  pupil  learns  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  words  in  ordina- 
ry 'We,  and  to  explain  the  constructions  peculiar  to  the  language. 
"  *  phrase  is  found  idiomatic  the  rule  or  exception  of  syntax  is 
**wched  for  which  covers  the  case,  an<l  the  puj^il  thus  succeeds  in 
Sliming  a  dead  into  a  livin«x  lanLjuajje.  Hut  even  here  there  is  oflcn 
*^kof  taste  and  discrimination  exercised  in  making  the  transla- 
tions, j^  jg  often  indifferent  English,  and  sometimes  not  even 
S^maticaL 

^^ut  onc-lialf  the  time  spent  in  a  collegiate  course,  and  in 
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preparation  therefor,  i»  given  to  these  studies.  Are  the  fruits  which 
result  therefrom  to  the  mass  of  those  who  pursue  them  truly  liberal 
and  satisfactory  ?  Is  it  economical  for  all  those  desiring  a  liberal 
education  to  pursue  them  ?  These  are  questions  which  we  shoald 
not  fear  to  propose  and  to  discuss. 

But  waiving  their  consideration  for  the  present,  let  us  examine 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  study  required 
for  what  is  termed  a  liberal  education.  The  American  college  was 
modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  English  colleges  which  are  the  tribu- 
tiirics  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the  office  of  the 
latter  being  to  grant  degrees  to  pupils  presented  from  the  former  as 
ready  for  graduation.  In  the  early  American  college  the  course  of 
study  consisted  in  tlio  main  of  Ijatiu,  Greek,  and  Mathematics. 
Tlie  time  devoted  to  this  course,  after  a  preparatory  training,  was 
four  years.  The  pupil  was  constantly,  and,  as  is  believed,  profitably 
employed  upon  these  studies.  I>ut  since  the  establishment  of  the 
first  colleges  in  this  country,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  all 
the  natural  and  experimental  sciences.  The  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge have  been  greatly  enlarged.  Consequently  new  branches  of 
learning  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced,  nntil  at  present 
some  twentv-fivc  new  studies  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 
There  are  embraced  in  a  full  college  course,  as  at  present  pursued, 
Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics — comprising  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry plain  and  spherical.  Surveying,  Nautical  Astronomy,  Ana- 
lytical Geometry,  Analytical  Mechanics,  Differential  Calculus,  and 
Celestial  Mechanics ;  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Botany,  Physi- 
ology, Zoology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistrj*,  Mineralogy,  Geol- 
ogy, Civil  Engineering,  Analytical  Chemistry,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Political  E(!onomy,  Constitution  of  the  United  iStatcs,  French, 
German,  Italian  or  Spanish,  Ethics,  Evidences  of  Religion,  Psychol 
ogy.  Essay  writing,  Declamations  and  Elocution.  Such  is  the 
schedule  of  the  studies  wliich  a  boy  is  required  to  pursue  in  order 
to  graduate  at  the  present  time.  It  embraces  the  elements  of 
nearly  all  the  sciences  which  have  been  systematized.  Being  con- 
sidered as  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  very  liberal  coui-se  of  study.  The  colleges  of  the 
United  States  have  ad<^pted  substantially  the  same  course,  and  with 
what  facilities  thev  have,  are  teaching  it. 

This  course  of  study,  when  compared  with  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  colleges  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  presents 
a  striking  contrast.      If  four  years  were  then  profitably  employed 

in  the  study  of  I^itin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  is  the  same  period 
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now  more   profital»ly  oin{)loyc<l  npoii  a  coui-sc  where  there  liave 
l>ecn  added   some  twenty-five  in»w  hran<?hes?      Is  the  education  de- 
rived from  the  hitter  course  more  hberal  than  tliat  secured  hv  the 
former?     There  hii»  heen  no  decrease  in  any  stuilies,  l>ut  a  constant 
increase ;    even  nion*  hoth  of  rlassiits  and  niathennitics  b<!!inpf  re- 
quired  now   than  formerly.      Tlic  tpiestion  M*ems  to  resolve  it^iidf 
into  this  form — if  eij;ht  ounces  nf  bread  are  sutlicient  for  a  man^s 
breakfast,  and  his  hun;^er  is  thcrewitli  satisfied,  will  Iiis  appetite  or 
111*  condition  be  improved  by  compellinij  him  to  eat  forty  ounces. 

CoiiUl  a  revelation  have  been  made  to  an  e«lucator  livini;  toward* 

the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  chan«;»^  to  be  made  in  the 

course  of  colle«jiate  studies   in   the  succeeding  half  century,  what 

would  have  been  the  tenor  of  his  reflections  in  reasoning  upon  its 

prohable  etfeet?     WouKl  they  not  have  been  something  like  the 

following:  At  present  the  pupil  has  no  more  studies  than  he  is  able 

suce«.ssfully  to   master.     He  c.in  pursue  a  branch  ct)ntinuously  and 

without  interruption.     Time  is  pven  for  ittlection  and  careful   in- 

vestijjation.     The  mind  is  held  delighted   with  the  txrandeiir  and 

beauty  of  the  truths  he  invest ij^ates.     What  is  learned  is  reeeived 

^itli  a  hcartv  relish.     Rest  and  relaxation   succeed  to  toil,  and  the 

mind  is  streni^thened  and  invigorated  in  conformity  to  the  natural 

Uwg  of  growth. 

But,  if  twenty-five  new  branches  be  added  to  the  present  eourse, 
•Jid  the  time  for  pursuing  them   remains  the  same,  the  pupil  will 
find  himself  beset  and  harassed  with  severe   hiboi*s  on   every  side. 
''^Hh  an  averai^e  of  forty  weeks  of  study  to  the  year,  he  has  in  ft»ur 
years  one  hundretl  and  sixty  weeks.     At  a  moderate  estimate  one- 
third  uf  this  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  classics,  leaving,  we  will 
**y»  one  hundred  weeks,  which,  divided  among  twenty-five  studies, 
«ill  give  about  four  weeks,  on  an  average,  to  ea<.'h.     'J'he  time  that 
Wn  be  devoted  to  each  study  will  thus  be   reduced  to  an  amount 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  that  re<piire<l  for  the  thoriUigh  mastery 
of  any  science,  or,  if  the  time  is  protracted  by  pursuing  a  number 
wbranclieH  eoordinatelv,  he  will  find  his  labors  so  broken  and  dis- 
tracted  by  other  labors  pressing  upon  him,  that  ho  will  become  dis- 
couraged and   dispirited,     lie  will  go  daily  to   the   rccitation-ro<»m 
*^^u  a  fcelinj;^  of  dread,  <»r  if  he  is  able  to  mitstiir  his  lesscuis  thor- 
^'Uglily,  no  as  to  stand  up  creditably  in  his  class,  he  will   find   that 
"**-' constant  wear  uptm  hisphysicil  and  nervous  energies  will  be  fatal 
^  that  healthy  growth  and  developnn^nt  which  liis  education  ought 
pnmarily  to   secure,     lie  will  learn  to  prepare  for  a  recitation  and 
u  examination,  and  when  these  are  past  he  will  be  glad  to  dismiss 
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from  Ills  tlioiight.s  what  has  bccD  associated  in  his  niiDd  only  ivith 
pain.  IIo  will  have  neither  the  time,  the  inclination,  nor  the  energy 
to  follow  out  the  results  of  his  studies,  nor  to  pursue  a  full  course 
of  reading  upon  the  subjects  to  which  he  has  attended.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  that  can  be  given  to  one  text-book,  he  will  be 
hurried  into  another,  and  thus  to  the  end.  The  true  aim  of  his  la- 
bors will  hardly  be  thought  of,  beyond  that  of  being  able  at  the 
close  to  attach  the  first  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  his  name,  and 
of  passing  as  one  who  is  liberally  educated. 

Such  would  naturally  be  the  course  of  reflection  of  one  looking 
prospectively  upon  the  changes  to  be  effected.  And  what  are  the 
opinions  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  collegiate  education, 
after  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  changes  incident  have 
actually  taken  place  I 

Edward  Everett,  and  no  better  authority  upon  a  topic  like  this 
can  be  cited,  said  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  Harvard 
University,  "The  objection  lies  rather  in  the  other  direction, 
namely,  that  the  student  is  tiiken  over  more  ground  in  a  short  time 
than  he  is  able  thoroughly  to  explore ;  and  that,  of  the  branches  of 
study  to  which  his  attention  is  called,  all  can  not  be  equally  im- 
portant for  the  future  uses  of  life  in  its  vaiious  callings.  These 
difficulties  are  usually  serious,  and  amonij  those  with  which  it  is 
hardest  to  deal.  They  are  the  direct  opposite  of  those  which  were 
felt  under  the  ancient  systems  of  education,  in  which  what  Lord 
Bacon  calls  the  professory  branches,  principally  the  divinity,  rheto- 
ric, and  logic  of  the  schools  were  exclusively  taught ;  and  as  far  as 
the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge  goes,  scarce  anything  was  done 
in  the  way  of  direct  preparation  for  the  secular  callings  of  life.  In 
striving  to  remove  these  objections  our  seminaries  have  perhaps  gone 
to  the  other  extreme.  They  have  so  multiplied  the  list  of  academ- 
ical studies,  that  in  the  period  of  four  yeare  assigned  to  the  colle- 
giate course — with  the  usual  allowance  for  vacations — three  months 
is  the  aggregate  of  the  time  which  would  be  given  to  any  one 
branch,  if  ecjual  attention  were  paid  to  all,  reckoning  the  two  ancient 
languages  but  as  one  stu<ly  and  the  modern  languages  as  another." 

Dr.  Pusy  in  a  letter  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
England,  thus  remarks  upon  this  subject :  '*  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary at  present,  to  make  some  provision  towards  relieving  the  can- 
didates for  honors.  Because  we  have  so  far  simply  added  greatly 
to  their  burdens ;  we  have  imj)osed  upon  them  a  double  examina- 
tion, and  a  certain  quantity  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  we  have 
given  them  no  assistance  or  compensation  whatever.  Unless  we  do 
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0OT<i^^^^Tig  in    this  direction,  the  mcat^ures  which  wc  have  agreed 
^pOQ  in  convocation  will  break  down  altoj^ether." 

Prosidont  Wayland,  in  his  admirable  W(»rk  on  University  educa- 
tion  in  Great   Britain  and  America,  in   speaking  upon  this  topic, 
uses  the  following  very  strong  and  pointed   language :  **  Can  the 
^'ork  that  is  marked  out  in  the  course  of  studies  in  any  of  our  Ck)1- 
Ic^es  be  perturmed  in  fuur  years?     Is  there  any  proportion  between 
the  labor  to  be  done  and  the  time  in  whieli  it  is  to  bo  accomplished  ? 
•      *      *     The  course  of  study  in  the   Kny:lish  I'niversiti^.'S  is  ex- 
treinclv  limited,  the  students  enter  the  rniversitv  from  the  best  of 
grraiTimar  schools,  and  yet  th(>se  who  are  candidates  for  honors  are 
obliiiC<^d  to  study  industriously,  and  frequently  intensely.     If  this  is, 
therefore,  a  fair  measure  of  what  a  student  can  do,  what  must  be  the 
result  if  three  or  four  times  the   amount  of  labor  be  imposed  upon 
him  ?     It  must  be  evident  that  he  can  not  do  it  well." 

**  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,"  wiys  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
that,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  I'niversities  viewed  the  activ- 
ity of  the  pupil  as  the  great  means  of  cultivation,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge  as  only  of  subordinate  importan<M*;  whereai^ 
•ince  that  invention,  Universities,  in  general,  have  gradually  allowed 
to  fail  into  disuse  the  powerful  means  which  they  possess  of  rousing 
the  pupil  to  exertion,  and  have  been  too  often  content  to  act  Jis  mere 
oral  instruments  of  information,  forgetful,  it  would  almost  seem,  that 
*  ^st  and  Coster  ever  lived.  It  is  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  this 
**  neither  the  principal  nor  the  proper  purpose  of  a  University. 
ii*very  writer  on  academical  education  from  every  corner  of  Europe 
P^claims  the  abuse." 

The  view  we  were  led  to  anticipate,  is  thus  confirmed  by  the  de- 

"tKiratc  opinions  of  those   who  confessedly  stand  at  the  head  of 

•^»*oIar8  and  teachers.     It  would  seem,  then,  that  even  in  the  high- 

^^   grade  of  academic  culture,  there  are  defects.      The  College, 

^^ich,  jixir  excellence,  is  charaeterized  for  giving  a  liberal  education, 

^  giving  an  education  which,  in  some  respects,  is  illiberal  and  un- 

*^^*nd.    In  that  very  particular  in  which,  at  first  view,  it   would 

■^'n  that  the   College   is  justly  entitled  to  the  chanieter  of  being 

»il>eral,  namely,  in  the  comprehensiveness  and  exhaustiveness  of  its 

<^urse  of  studv,  in  that  is  foun<l  one  of  its  serious  defe<;ts.     The 

P»iat  number  of  studies  pursued  in  a  limiteil  tim«s  embracing,  as  it 

QoeB,  nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  seiences,  instead  of  making  it  lib- 

«nu  and  complete,  is  an  element  of  its  illiberality  and  unsoundness. 

"  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be  disguised,  that  the  respect  and  conti- 

dfincc  once  entertained  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  has  been 
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seriously  impaired,  and  may  we  not  look  for  its  explanation  in  the 
changes  to  which  we  have  alluded  ?  As  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  it 
has  no  significance  whatever  beyond  that  of  A.  BJ  It  is  the  index 
or  exponent  to  the  fact  that  at  least  three  years  have  elapsed  since 
graduation.  It  is  conferred  on  any  one  who  applies  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  whatever  may  have  been  his  occupation.  Why  grant 
this  second  degree  if  merely  time,  with  no  additional  culture,  be 
required  ?  Or  rather,  would  it  not  be  advisable,  if  the  degree  is  to 
be  granted,  to  require  that  a  liberal  course  of  study  be  pursued  as  t 
pre-requisite,  and  thus  give  it  a  meaning  and  a  value  ? ' 

From  the  views  which  we  have  presented,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  defects  in  education,  as  well  in  the  higher  institutions  as 
in  the  primary  and  common  schools;  that  there  is  lack  of  judgment 
and  skill  exercised  in  arranging  the  order  and  course  of  studies; 
that  there  is,  to  some  extent,  a  failure  to  give  a  truly  liberal  culture, 
which  is  the  pupil's  right  at  every  stage  of  his  progress. 

Having  thus  freely  pointed  out  some  errors  in  education,  it  be- 
comes us  to  inquire  for  the  cause  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain. 

It  would  seem  that,  to  any  reflecting  mind,  there  can  be  but  one 
cause  assigned.  Education  has  never  been  treated  as  a  science,  nor 
teaching  as  a  learned  profession. 

In  almost  every  other  field  of  inquiry  the  results  of  investigation 
are  more  definite  and  satisfactory  than  in  this.  In  the  practice  of 
this  art  the  rankest  empiricism  prevails.  How  could  we  expect  the 
results  to  be  other  than  unphilosophic  and  crude. 

Teaching  is  itself  an  art.  Dut  all  art  is  based  on  science.  There 
can  be,  therefore,  no  certain  approximation  to  perfection  in  the  art 
except  through  the  attainment  and  application  of  scientific  principles. 

llie  teacher  may  disregard  science.  He  may  learn  to  teach  by 
observing  how  others  do  it.  He  may  thus  imitate  and  may  habit- 
ually and  very  conscientiously  repeat  the  copy  to  others;  but  he 
has  thus  only  learned  to  follow  a  copy,  and  can  only  teach  others 
an  imitation.     This  is  the  method  of  the  empiric. 

But  teaching  can  not  rest  upon  a  foundation  so  narrow  and  inse- 
cure. Empiricism,  it  is  true,  is  the  mother  of  science,  inasmuch  as 
it  precedes  it,  and  from  it  science  is  developed.  We  learn  a  thing 
empirically  before  we  do  philosophically.  But  empirical  knowledge 
can  not  satisfy  a  reflecting  mind.  It  does  liot  rest  contented  with  a 
fact.  It  turns  back  and  traces  its  history — its  cause.  Thus,  to 
perception  succeeds  reflection.  The  mass  of  the  human  family 
never  stop  to  pursue  the  latter  process ;  hence,  the  reason  why  ao 

many  are  satisfied  with  empiricism. 
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The  teacher  shoald  not,  then,  rest  satisfied  with  the  imitation 

of  liis  model.     He  should  seek  the  philosophical  explanation  of  the 

<^^pj,  aoalyxc  and   clearly  seize  the  principles  that  expound  how  it 

**»  and  why  it  is.     He  is  then  no  longer  an  empiric,  a  mere  imita- 

t«>r,  but  he  has  the  resources  within  himself  to  become  an  indepen- 

<i<5nt  artist. 

The  Creator  has  established  laws  for  the  <le\  clopment  of  the  hu- 
luau  faculties.     Those  laws  arc  fixed  and  immutable.     And  though 
tnere  are  differences  of  temperament,  of  passion,  of  will,  yet  the 
development  of  these  faculties  proceeds  upon  principles  which  are 
«M>niinoD  to  all  and  in  all  generations.     If  a  human  being  is  found 
ia  whom  the  growth  of  the  mental  powers  does  not  proceed  in  con- 
formity to  these  principles,  he  is  regarded  as  an  anomaly.     These 
laws  are  as  uniform  and  as  unvarying  as  those  which  govern  the 
WMitomical  structure  of  the  human  system,  and  we  calculate  with  as 
"^uch  certainty  upon  the  operation  of  their  comlitions,  as  upon  the 
^irenlation  of  the  blood,  or  upon  the  existence  of  the  delicate  rami- 
fications of  the  nenous  system.     These  laws  are  ecpially  susceptible 
*>'  bcinor  reduced  to  svstem,  to  science. 

And  yet  the  operations  of  these  laws  have  been  loss  subject  to  the 
^^'  of  reason  and  reflection,  than  almost  any  other  depailment  of 
'^Uinan  wisdom.     Where  is  the  Cuvier  or  the  Agassiz  of  the  tcach- 
'1*8^  science !     The  laws  of  form  and  number,  among  the  most  bean- 
"^1  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving,  have  be<Mi  traced  out 
^^  expressed,  even  to  the  conception  of  those  sublime  forces  which 
^^'^m  the  masses  of  the  material  Universe.     Ilistorv  has  been  read 
^y  the  light  of  Philosophy,  and  its  several  sciences  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  tests  of  analytic  acuteness,  an<l  the  elements 
^<luced  to  the  most  surprising  and  unexpected  simplicity.     But  we 
"^'irch  in  vain  for  any  work   upon   the  science  of  Education,  that 
*^*cnce  of  all  others  the  most  noble,  the  most  comprehensive,  that 

^"^  any  wav  exhaustive  or  satisfactory. 

U.  * 

is  true  that  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  teaching 

firing  ^}jg  last  half  century.     We  have,  as  it  were,  been  feeling  our 

^y  in  the  dark,  and  have  gradually  been  coming  to  the  light.     To 

^^  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  education  was  abandoned 

''^ost  exclusively  to  routine  teaching,     lint  at  its  opening  that  in- 

"^ctual  movement  which  began,  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was 

^^^d  and  which  has  resulted  in  the  splendid  triumphs  of  modern 

'^^'^ce,  was  felt  also  in  education.     Education  began  to  be  subjected 

*'^e  tests  of  method  and  reflection.     The  leading  improvement 

**ich  has  resulted,  and  which  has  been  introduced  into  our  modem 
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Bystcms  of  instruction,  is  analysis.  From  this  have  originated  the 
most  satisfactory  and  surprising  results.  But  in  the  application  of 
this  admirable  method,  and  in  its  relation  to  other  methods,  we  are 
still  wandering  with  uncertain  step.  Of  this  fact,  the  errors  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  bear  ample  testimony. 

Education,  therefore,  has  not  as  vet  been  fullv  treated  as  a  sci- 
ence.  It  is  equally  and  even  more  strikingly  evident  that  teaching 
has  never  been  a  learned  profey^sion.  Much  may  be  said  about  the 
elevated  aim  of  tea<»hing,  and  its  worthiness  as  a  calling,  and  its 
claims  to  be  ranked  among  the  learned  professions.  These  are  in- 
deed worthv  themes,  and  the  artruments  bv  which  thev  are  estab- 
lished  and  defended  are  of  the  most  weighty  and  convincing  char- 
acter.    Thev  are  indeed  unanswerable. 

But  the  proof  that  teaching  has  an  elevated  aim,  and  is  worthy 
to  be  ranked  as  a  learned  pi\>fession,  can  never  make  it  such. 
Where  are  the  members  of  this  profession  who  have  pursued  a 
course  of  study  in  the  science  and  in  the  practice  of  teaching? 
Where  are  the  schools  that  are  devoted  to  giving  instruction  in  this 
science  ? 

In  Theology,  in  Medicine,  in  Law,  and  even  in  War,  there  arc 
schools  in  which  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  these  sciences  arc 
thoroughly  taught.  These  schools  are  designed  exclusively  to  im- 
part professional  skill.  Their  courses  of  study  are  selected  with 
this  view.  A  learned  body  of  men  preside  over  them,  and  give  in- 
struction in  the  various  departments.  A  person  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  these  studies,  and  has  become  thoroutjhlv  versed  in  the 
art  which  he  is  to  practice,  may  justly  be  entitled  to  a  rank  in  a 
learned  profession. 

But  what  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  teaching?  There  have  been,  it 
is  true,  within  a  comj>aratively  recent  period.  Normal  Schools  es- 
tablished f<.»r  pn'jiaring  teachers. 

But  it  is  only  the  common  school  teacher  who  has,  as  yet,  given 
any  time  to  preparation  in  the  Normal  Schools.  The  teachers  in 
the  higher  institutions  have  given  no  attention  to  professional  train- 
ing in  schools  established  for  the  purj)Ose,  for  no  such  schools  exist. 
The  J*rofcssor  in  a  colici^e  is  conunonlv  selected  on  account  of  his 
eminence  as  a  scholar;  not  because  he  manifests  professional  skill, 
and  in  some  cases  never  having  had  a  day*s  practice  in  teacliing,  till 
he  is  insUilicd  in  the  professor's  chair.  A  man  in  middle  life  is 
appointed  to  a  professorship.  IJe  has  been  a  score  of  years  gradu- 
ated,    lie  stood  well  as  a  scholar  in  his  colleire  davs,  has  had  ordi- 

nary  success  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  but  has  never  had  any 
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Wniflg  or  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  from  his  temperament  and 

Sibils  would  seem  to  have  little  aptness  for  the  art.     This  is  the 

''istorv  of  many  of  his  class. 

The  fact  is  notorious  that  tlic  most  brilliant  scholar  is  often  the 

'^JOst  InditFerent  teacher.     The  reason  is  obvious.     Without  special 

^'^iDing  iuthc  art  of  cominunicatinfj  truth,  he  who  learns,  as  it  were, 

*>y  intuition,  can  not  adapt  his  teachini:^  to  those  who  arc  slow  of 

apprehension,  who  usually  embrace  a  larjj:e  portion  of  ever}'  chiss. 

-Hence,  the  habit  of  selectinfj  the  teacher  on  account  of  liis  excel- 

It^'ucc  20^  a  sch(dar  simply,  without  professional  training,  proves,  in 

lqv  cases,  a  lamentable  failure. 

2i'ut  only  is  there  no  preparatory  professional  training  required 
College  Professors,  but  they  do  not  keep  up  any  professional 
gaoization,  and  have  no  periodical  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
Bubjtcts  pertaining  to  the  science  and  practice  of  teaching.  The 
r^rvfess^jrs  of  one  college  do  not  meet  thow  of  another  college 
"^'liere  the  subject  of  teaching  is  discussed.  They  do  not  compare 
tlie  principles  of  their  practice,  nor  endeavor  to  elucidate  the  phi- 
losophy of  their  art.  In  some  respects  their  practice  is  governed 
^y  ao  settled  principles. 

This  statement  may  be   confirmed  by  reference  to  a  practice 

^*iich  was  the  subject  of  personal  investigation.     Being  engaged 

•^ine  years  ago  in  giving  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lau- 

^uages  to  boys,  preparatory  to  their  entrance  to  college,  I  was  de- 

•^'^us  of  knowing  what  system  of  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  lan- 

S'^o^i'^  was  likely  to  prevail  among   American  scholars,  that,  by 

^^opting  it,  my  pupils  might  be  correctly  initiated  in  these  studies. 

*  Accordingly  addressed  letters  of  in<iuiry  upon  this  subject  to  several 

P^'oTtiSRors  of  languages  of  the  greatest  eminence.     The  replies  to 

^-oobc  letters  represent  the   opinions  and  practice  prevailing  in  col- 

^^l^osin  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western  States.     That  the  result 

^*  t-liesc  inquiries  may  be  accurately  represented,  such  extracts  from 

^^^   rephes  as  relate  to  this  subject,  by  permission  of  the  writers,  are 

*^^^  CHAItLES  AhTHOy,    LL.  T)..    PROF.   OP    ANCIENT  LANGUAGES  IN  COLUMBIA 

COLLEGE,    N.    Y. 

I      **  your  favor  of  the  eiphth  inpt.  you  ask.  "  What  pronunciation  is  eventually 
prevail  in  thiscountiy  in  retV'reiico  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  lanuruajres?"     The 


*'»-'«w, 


^K  *"  '*  °^^  ^^  ^'^y  ^^'^'  '^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^  n^any  of  our  Collcjres  reUiin  the  Kng- 
j^^  ^yRtem,  and  so  many  of  their  prraduatoa  are  employed  in  tiie  V.)usiness  of  in- 
|J*jJ^'^i?in,  this  mode  of  pronouncing  will  naturally  have  the  preponderance.  It 
2  ^J^^ever,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  a  system  utterly  erroneous,  and  can  not,  for  one 
Utt?^*'^  compare  with  that  followed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  although  this 
^^*'''t  too,  labors  itself  under  very  grave  errors.  My  own  mode  of  pronouncing, 
^^  th^  OQQ  which  I  give  to  my  pupils,  is  of  an  eclectic  character,  and  professes 
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to  cull  from  all  Rystcms  whatever  is  g:ood.     It  foUowR,  bowever,  the  Continental 
metliod  very  cIorcIj.    In  Greek  we  give  prosody  a  decided  preference  to 


FROM   IL   B.   HACK£TT,    D.   D.,   PROF.   OF   GREEK  IN  KKWTON  THEOLOGICAL 

SOIIOOr^    MABS. 

Tlie  want  of  uniformity  in  the  Greek  pronunciation  is  certainly  a  great  eviL 
In  my  pn-neut  situation  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  train  the  students  in  that  branch 
of  study,  as  it  belongs  to  the  College.  1  wjia  taught  myself  to  pronounce  ac- 
(•ording  to  iho  prinoiplesof  our  own  language,  and  as  a  matter  of  habit  have  ad- 
hennl  to  that  system.  I  have  thought  tliat  if  I  were  a  teacher  of  the  elementi 
of  Greek,  I  should  adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the  modern  Greek;  firsts  bccaoae 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  comes  nearer  to  the  old  pronunciation  than  any  other; 
and  secondly,  because  it  would  form  so  easy  a  transition  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  modern  Greek.  S<»me  of  our  teachers  follow  that  method,  but  it  luut  not 
been  genenil.  At  Cambridge.  I  lH?lieve  they  adopt  a  few  of  the  sounds,  but  do 
not  carry  out  the  system  fully.  If  the  ('ollege  Profes.sora  could  be  induced  to 
adopt  some  rule  <^r  express  .«iome  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  would  cominandi*t^ 
tcntiou  and  apply,  at  least,  a  partial  corre<.'tion  to  the  evil.  Our  schools  act  bo 
indeiH>ndoutly  of  one  another,  and  our  literary  men  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of 
consulUition  and  persoual  intercourse,  that  it  is  likely  to  remain  difficult  to  se- 
cure the  agreement  in  such  matters  that  would  be  desirable. 

PROM  JAMES   It.    BOISE;    LI..  D.,    PROF.    OF   GREEK    IX    MICHIGAN    UXIVERSITY. 

In  resp'Ct  to  the  ] (renunciation  of  (.J reek  and  Latin.  I  am  quite  undecided. 
While  in  Kurope,  I  became  acquainted  withtlie  Gennan  method,  but  in  my  own 
teaching  I  have  mainly  folK)wed  tiie  Knglish.  (excejU  that  1  observe  the  Greek 
accent  in  my  pronunciation.)  Since  I  have  been  in  Michigan,  I  have  rather  in- 
clined to  the  Continental  pronunciation  of  (ireek,  more  a.s  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience than  I'or  any  other  reason,  because  the  majority  of  those  around  rae  are 
accustomed  to  that  method.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  prevail 
more  and  more.  I  <lespair,  however,  of  ever  seeing  in  my  day  a  uniform  method 
adopted  in  this  country,  though  with  you  I  deem  it  a  desirable  object.  In  the 
present  stjite  of  things  I  always  advise  others  to  follow  whichever  system  beat 
suits  their  own  inclination. 

FROM  W.   B.   TYLER,    LL  D.,    PROP.   OF    LATIN  IN    AMHERST  COLLEGE,    MASS. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  there  are  but  two  questions  to  be  asked  in  regard  to  the 
proimnciation  of  the  Greek  and  I^itin,  and  according  to  the  answer  to  theao 
quest i(»ns  only  three  nu-thods  tliat  can  claim  any  serious  consideration  from 
EngUshand  American  scholars.  1.  Are  they  living  languages  still  s]x>ken  by  m 
people  who  have  not  only  a  national  exi.stcnw.  but  a  literature  still  living  ?  If  ao, 
then  the  usage  of  tliat  people  should  govern  the  pronunciationof  their  language. 
In  regard  to  the  l^tln  no  one  will  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  In 
regard  to  the  Greek  there  is  room  for  diilercnce  of  oj)ini<»n,  and  1  am  by  no 
means  prepared  to  deny,  indeed,  1  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  scholars 
will  at  length  adopt  tlie  nuwlern  Gre(?k  as  the  standard  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  ancient.  2  If  the  language  Is  no  longer  living,  can  it  be  ascertained  beyond 
cnyttro't.rsy  what  was  the  pronunciation  while  it  was  yet  living?  If  so,  I  think 
tliat  pronunciation  should  be  adopted.  TJut  if  it  can  ncU  be,  or  can  be  only  to  a 
Hmited  extent,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  follow  mere  whims  and  eonjeo- 
tures.  3.  If  tho  InngUMge  is  dead  and  its  ancient  pronunciati(m  can  not  be  as- 
certained, it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  other  principle  led  to  stand  upon  ex- 
cept for  each  country  to  follow  the  analogy  of  its  own  Uin},'uage.  I  have  adopted 
this  course  hitherto  in  reference  to  (!reek  and  Lilin,  jftid  shall  doubtless  con- 
tinue so  to  do  with  Latin,  wiiile  in  Greek  I  await  tl^e  results  of  study  and  travel 
whicli  may  perhaps  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  modern  Greek. 

PROM  E.    A.   JOHNSON,   LL.  D.,    PROF.   OF   LATIN   IN    TIIE   NEW   YORK    UKIVER8ITT. 

The  question  which  you  propose  is  an  important  one,  and  not  without  its 
difficulties.     It  may  be  viewed  in  various  relations,  and  acconling  to  the  ricir 
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takn  varicnuvly  an-si^^'cred.  I/Ookinf;^  at  tlic  mntti'T  liistorimll}'  mr  improssion 
i^that  the  attempt  to  restore,  as  far  n.^  iK)mi)>It*.  tho  vernnoiilar  {•rr)iiiiiieinlion 
of  the  I^Htiii,  lias  bcM'ii  ^(Mii-nilly  abandoiied.  ari<i  v.wU  luititui  lias  iiule{>en(lont]y 
fiDowed  Itti  own  lawi^  of  mMiiKi.  without  regard  to  iieiirnoHs  of  corri'si KHidciioe 
to  the  AiiL*u*nt.  If  the  re«-ov<'n'  of  the  tnic  pn>nuiu'iatii)n.  in  a  uinn*  (>r  lo-^s  |)er- 
bctdc^ntMN  is  tu  be  given  up  as  an  ilnpl)^:^<ibility,  or  a**  a  ihin^r  uiidrsirahlu  if 
ittainaMe,  then  I  do  not  mn*  why  ea<-h  nation  may  noi,  within  itself,  nrhitntrily 
feUow  its  own  rules  nnd  lawn.  Xeitlier  thr  Frencii.  tho  Knjrli>h,  the  (itTnuin, 
the  Italian.  Ac.  is  the  old  liHtin.  nor  siioulil  fitlK-r  <laiiM  to  hr>.  (>n  tliis  view, 
too,  it  is  of  little  i'onsix][iipnee  that  (>n«»  may  ehutiet^  to  be  ft  little  nean»r,  in  all 
ttrobability.  to  the  tnie  jminuneiaiion  tlian  another.  Hut  with  us  the  que.-ti(»n 
■  more  diftlcult  than  with  tiie  other  nations  above  iiistatuvd.  Thi>v.  so  lar  iia  I 
know,  aro  jfener.illy  satisrt«'d  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  l*Jitin  wliieh  the  np- 
pficatiun  of  the  ruh-s  of  tlieir  own  idioms  pnuhnf-s.  Where.  liowt'V«r.  tlje  Knjf- 
lirii  ia  the  vemai;ular,  two  method.^  at  least  an*  lulvocatcd.  Tht'SL*  are  sometimeH 
called  the  Knjjlish  and  the  Continental  nu-llnsls.  As  Intwi-en  these  two,  the 
Bnglinh  method  pursu<.'Sone  e<»nsistent  plain  e<»urse,  not  pretendiu^rin  any  s<M>.«»e 
to  give  the  oUl  I^tin  pronunciation,  while  the  so-e.-dhul  (^Jnlinental  ineth(Kl  ^)e8 
hut  half-way,  beini?  neither  tlie  French,  Italian,  (lerman,  K!iKli:<h.  rn»r  old  Latin, 
in  ?hort,  nothing  that  T  know  of  but  itself,  w  that,  as  a  wliole.  I  jirtfer  for  Kng- 
lishmen  the  Knglish,  to  the  other,  which  may  be  called  un-Kn;^lish.  or  un- 
anjthiu;?.  rather  than  positively  named.  Of  late,  lutwi'ver.  {inion^r  us.  the  (pies- 
tion  has  lK*en  :i}(itated  mon*  witli  n'ference  to  a  return  to  the  old  Latin  pronun- 
ciation, so  far  a«<  it  enn  with  tolemblo  satisfaction  be  rei-oviTed.  and  attempts 
are  m»de  to  tost  the  H-nsibility  of  applying  this  in  praictice  in  some  vi'  our  insti- 
tutions. I  nm  net  sanguine  in  rt>gard  to  the  Hue«'ess  of  tiiis  ell'ort.  Imleed,  I 
do  Dot  see  why  the  Ho-ejdled  Conlinental  mot)i«Kl  sliould  have  .«<tt>pped  .short  of 
aU  that  \»  now  propttseii,  if  it  sliould  be  found  ti>  be  easily  pnicticablc.  Tho 
chief  difficulty,  to  my  mind,  lies  in  the  foreignnrss.  to  tlie  Kimli.-^h  organs  of 
speech  and  habits,  of  the  sounds  simple  and  eombiniMl.  with  their  re<!Urn?nco, 
their  rapid  utteranrf?,  and  the  aeomipanying  gesticulation,  of  the  langu.'iges  of 
Ute  Liitin  nations  of  Kun)ix*:  for  all  these  I'lemeuts  go  to  make  up  the  true  Ian* 
piaKe  and  mteranoe  of  the  old  I^itin  and  (ireirian  nations. 

If  it  can  Ih;  brought  alsnii  as  a  g<^neral  thing,  thai  a  truly  good  pronunciation 
of  Uie  I-itin.  as  near,  as  we  can  learn  it,  to  the  old.  sindl  bo  UiUj^lit  and  learned 
among  us,  I  shall  be  mucli  jjratilied.  If  tiie  result  should  b(»  no  better  thiui  in 
the  case  of  the  French,  and  other  modem  languagi's  of  Kurope.  which,  I  have 
often  observ^.-d,  ;irt>  so  impertectly  ftc<piire«l.  that  the  sounds  are  not  true,  and 
the  utterance  has  nothinir  of  the  giMiuine  char.jcter  of  i]jt»  native  sjK'nker.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  hesitate  to  prefer  tht;  Knglish  method  in  which  I  was 
first  taught  the  Latin. 

raOM  JOHN   L.   LlNCt)L!C,    I.L.  D.,    PKOF.   OF   I^VTl.V  IN   HUOWN   UXIVEUSITT,    R.   1. 

Tlie  Kubj<'«.'t  of  the  pronuncintion  of  I^itin  has  ollen  troubli'd  me,  as  I  could 
not  SCO  any  feasible  way  of  introducing  what  seems  to  uie  on  the  whole  the 
better  method,  wilhoiit  more  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  my  students  than  would 
be  justiliable.  Tho  Continentid  method  I  eupjKtso  eonies  nearer  to  the  ancient 
nietho<l  than  docs  the  Knglish  and  ours.  The  simple  principle  with  us  haa 
been  the  analogy  of  our  own  languiige,  without  touching  tho  question  how  tho 
BoDians  originally  pronounced,  except  so  lar  as  perhaps  it  was  tin  night  that 
tbat  was  a  point  n^t  cajxible  of  being  clearly  determined.  Tho  Italian  lan- 
guage, as  well  a^  tho  French  and  the  Spanish,  and  most  of  all  the  Italian,  have 
nearer  affinities  to  the  Liitin  than  the  Knglish.  It  i.-*,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
fuppose  that  the  Italian  soumJs.  esiujoially  of  tho  vowels,  are  nearer  like  the 
Latin,  than  the  Kngli.'»h  are.  Besides,  historiciilly,  the  Ijatin  has  been  preserved 
and  empU)yed  by  writing,  speaking  and  reading  in  an  almost  unbrok<.'n  course 
in  Italy,  back  through  the  middle  ages,  well  nigh  to  the  ancient  times;  and 
during  all  this  period  we  know  of  no  variation  among  the  leanicd  in  Italy  on 
this  subject;  and  the  sounds  an;  sub.stantiall3'  the  same  as  those  of  the  lUdiau 
language  it«elft  Tlicre  is  aim)  but  littlo  ditl'erenco  from  tho  Italian  in  tho  pro- 
Bunciation  employed  by  all  other  nations  on  the  Continent. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  a>>out  the  importance  of  a  clusuical  convention.    I 
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ha^e,  in  fiirmer  yeara,  tried  to  rtir  up  017  daancal  brethren  to  sndi  a  moetbR 
and  at  one  time  we  made  a  bcginiiiagf  but  no  more.  We  met  in  Boaton  two 
Yuars  in  successton  about  the  time  of  tlie  anuiversarios,  and  the  aeoond  -time  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  an  association,  but  that 
Committee  never  reported,  and  there  lias  never  been  another  meeting. 

We  thas  perceive  that  the  practice  among  these  several  professors 
is  very  diversified.  Dr.  Johnson  prefers  the  English  method,  while 
Dr.  Lincoln  prefers  the  Continental  or  rather  the  Italian  for  the 
r^tin,  but  adheres  to  no  system  in  his  practice.  Dr.  Ilackctt  prefers 
for  the  Greek  language  the  modern  Greek  pronunciation.  Profl 
Boise  prefers  the  Continental  method,  but  tells  others  to  adopt  that 
which  they  prefer,  while  he  himself  is  governed  by  the  Greek  accent 
in  pronouncing  that  language.  Professors  Goodwin  and  Sophocles, 
Professors  of  Greek  in  Harvard  Universitv,  have  each  a  different 
system  of  pronunciation  which  they  adhere  to  in  their  teaching, 
Prof.  Sophocles,  himself  a  native  Greek,  discarding  the  modem 
Greek  pronunciation.  By  the  Roman  method,  which  is  advocated 
by  many,  and  among  others  by  Prof.  Richardson  of  the  Rochester 
University,  we  must  not  say  Cicero  and  Cajsar,  but  Keekcro  and 
Kaizer.  While  Dr.  Anthon  follows  neither  the  English,  which  he 
thinks  utterly  erroneous,  nor  the  Continental,  which  he  favors,  bat 
has  a  sort  of  electic  method,  culling  what  he  considers  best  from  all 
systems.  Surli  is  the  diversity  which  prevails.  Indeed,  the  won- 
der among  the  builders  of  Babel,  on  the  morning  after  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  could  not  have  been  greater,  than  would  be  that  in  an 
assembly  of  Professors  of  Ancient  Languages  in  our  American 
colleges,  were  each  to  speak  the  tongue  he  teaches. 

The  plea  may  be  made  that  these  are  not  spoken  languages,  and 
hence  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  how  they  are  pronounced. 
But  these  languages  are  often  quoted,  and  they  are  spoken  as  often 
at  least  as  once  a  year  in  all  the  colleges;  and  is  it  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  that  we  are  defeated  in  understanding  what  one  at- 
tempts to  say  by  diversity  of  pronunciation  ?  As  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, as  a  matter  of  pride  in  having  some  national  usage,  and  more 
than  all,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  system  in  the  class-room,  it 
is  important  that  there  be  uniformity. 

Besides,  there  must  be  some  principles  underlying  this  subject 
which,  if  developed,  would  be  convincing,  and  settle  this  qnestion. 
If  not,  if  it  be  a  matter  purely  conventional,  then  it  could  certainly 
be  settled  by  mutual  consultation.  If  teaching  was  really  a  learned 
profession,  and  its  practitioners  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  sci- 
ence of  education,  such  confusion  and  absurdity  could  never  exist 

But' not  only  is  there  diversity  in  practice  and  lack  of  personality 
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in  t^acbing,  bat  there  is  also  great  diverHity  of  opinion,  as  wc  have 
tlrea»ij  shown,  rc!«pecting  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  order  in 
which  tlie  sciences  should  be  pursued.  r>r.  Benjamin  J'ierce,  ac- 
knowledged to  bo  one  of  tlie  profoundcst  thinkers  of  the  ago,  de- 
clared, on  one  of  the  graduation  days  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  that,  in  his  judgment,  a  sound  and  healthy  education  could 
be  obtained  without  studying  the  ancient  languages. 

This  statement,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  ancient  lan- 
guages should  be  dropped  from  the  curriculum,  but  that  many  of 
those  who  gain  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  branches,  and 
keDcc  n*ap  little  benefit  from  them,  might  obtain  an  education  with- 
out them  better  suiti*d  to  their  wants.  Could  much  of  the  descrip- 
tiFc  portions  of  the  Natural  Sciences  be  learned  in  the  primary  and 
preparatory  schools,  and  more  time  be  dcvute<l  to  Language  and  Phi- 
losophy in  the  college,  it  would  doubtless  jirovo  a  wholesome  reform. 

his  believed  by  many  that  in  our  primary  etlucation  we  strive 
to  give  discipline  when  we  should  be  giving  knowkMlgc ;  that  in 
our  advanced  schools  we  give  knowledge  when  we  should  give  dis- 
cipline and  (liseri  mi  nation. 

But  this  diversity,  while  it  indicates  lack  of  research  and  definite 
kwwltdge  upon  the  subject  of  teaching,  in  one  respect  gives  a 
lopcful  sign.  Ignorance  is  usually  a  state  of  quietude  wherein  tra- 
<iition  is  blindly  followed.  The  period  of  inquiry  which  succeeds 
^  this,  is  usually  one  of  disagreement,  of  iigitation,  and  unsettled 
state  of  opinion.  It  is  like  the  period  between  daylight  and  dawn, 
^herein  the  outline  of  things  is  but  dimly  seen.  ]>ut  it  gives 
promise  of  a  glorious  morn,  wherein  all  things  stand  disclosed  in  a 
^•">ad,  clear  light, 

An  considering,  tlieref«)re,  this  subject  of  Liberal  Education,  there 
^*^  ^^  no  harm  in  inquiring  into  any  defects  whicli  may  exist,  and 
'Ji  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  the  Cilucation  we  give  is  in 
quahiy  jjg  ^y^jji  ,j^  quantity,  quite  liberal  and  sound.  The  course  of 
^"Biirk  has  been  in  no  spirit  of  caviling  or  despondency,  but  of  a 
*i»ni'le  seeking  after  truth,  with  a  disposition  to  look  the  actual 
^^teofajfairs  full  in  the  face. 

*' 6  have  endeavored  to  call  attention  to  errors  which  seem  to 
^^^^  both  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  order  and  course  of 

'^}'  pursued,  and  to  trace  the  cause  of  these  evils  to  their  origin. 

n  •  ..... 

■*"^  remedy  which  wc  propose  has  been  intimated  in  discussing 
cause.  Education  can  never  become  truly  liberal  throughout 
'ts  grades,  until  it  is  rci^arded  and  treated  as  a  science,  and 
^^^%  as  a  learned  profession. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  humiliation  that  we  have  not  in  this  coantr 
institution  with  ample  facilities  for  {^ving  instruction  of  an  e: 
sivcly  professional  character  in  teaching;  an  institution  wh( 
those  who  are  to  give  instniction  in  tlie  colleges  and  profess! 
schools,  shall  be  specially  prepared  for  imparting  knowledge.  T 
do  not  at  present  seem  to  be  any  marked  indications  of  its  8p< 
establishment.  But  the  requirements  are  bo  reasonable,  and 
demands  so  strong,  that  they  can  not  very  long  be  resisted. 

The  field  is  ample,  and  promises  rich  and  abundant  ft 
Neither  Kant  nor  Herbert  Spencer,  in  their  distributions  of  m( 
phenomena,  has  viewed  the  subject  of  mental  development  froni 
true  educational  standpoint,  nor  has  cither  fairly  interpreted  nsl 
It  remains  for  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  read  w 
science  of  Education,  and  to  train  a  truly  liberal  Profesflioi 
Teaching. 
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BY  THOMAS  HILU  D.  D^ 

Pratiileiit  ofllftrrard  Colleg*. 


•C7CATI0N  is  of  two  kinds,  general  or  liberal,  and  sjyecial  or  pro- 
l1. 

Oeneral  or  liberal  education  consists  in  that  discipline  and  in- 
•truction  which  may  conduce  to  the  general  perfection  and  improve- 
ment of  the  pupil,  or,  in  the  language  of  Bacon,  may  be  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  for  the  benefit  of  iniinkiiid.  It  may  likewise  be 
aefinod  as  that  education  which  becomes  the  children  of  freemen  or 
wnicli  fits  the  child  to  become  a  freeman. 

Tlii.s  general  education  may  vary  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 

pttpil,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  time  which  his  circumstances 

■llo^*  him  to  take.     In  my  judgment  it  should  vary  also  according 

to  tile  gcx  of  the  pupil.     Women  are  evidently  designed  by  their 

Creator  for  a  ditterent  work  from  that  of  man.     This  design  is 

raanirested  in  the  whole  structure  of  their  bodies,  and  in  the  whole 

temper  of  their  minds.     Up  to  the  age  of  ten  years  the  difference 

o^t'^^ecn  girls  and  boys  is  not  sufliciently  marked  to  make  much 

dWerence  in  their  schooling  necessary ;  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 

^fferonces  begin  to  show  themselves  very  decidedly,  and  the  girl, 

^'^^^Uring  more  quickly,  should  then  give  herself  more  to  the  higher 

o'^nclics^  which  the  man  postpones  to  later  life,  or  even  omits  alto- 

special  or  professional  education  is  that  culture  and  instruction 

■^^^h  fits  the  child  for  some  chosen  walk  in  life,  some  particular 

P'^Tauit  in  art  or  science.     All  general  education  is  to  some  extent 

,       special,  and  all  special  culture  has  also  a  general  effect.     Such 

*•  "ie  unity  of  the  human  soul  that  its  culture  in  any  single  particu- 

"'iinproves  the  whole;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  culti- 

^tion  of  its  powers  increases  its  force  in  each — as  is  shown  in  a 

'"^^Kcd  degree  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  ability  of  American 

workmen  in   special    branches   (such   as   cotton-spinning,    watch- 

^WtetoTa  paper  mil  berorethe  N'ational  Teacbcn'  Association  at  Ogdensbiirg.  New  Yoik. 
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making,  machine-making,  <fec.)  has  been  proved  statistically  to  be 
in  proportion  to  their  general  schooling. 

Yet  the  distinction  between  general  and  special,  or  liberal  and 
professional  education,  as  given  above,  is  real  and  important,  and 
often  neglected  to  the  injury  of  the  scholar. 

The  common  school  and  the  college  are  institutions  for  general 
education.  The  topics  introduced  in  them  ought  therefore  to  be 
such,  and  such  only,  as  are  of  general  utility  to  the  majority  of 
men,  or  such  as  throw  light  i  on  the  whole  course  of  subsequent 
study.  Take,  for  exam])le.  Arithmetic  as  the  subject  of  inquiry — 
should  it  be  taught  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent ?  To  the  first  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Arith- 
metic is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  every  other  subject; 
there  is  no  object  of  thought  to  which  considerations  of  number  do 
not  apply,  explicitly  or  implicitly ;  Arithmetic  must  be  taught 
thorefure  in  liberal  education.  ]>ut  to  what  extent?  I  answer  in 
all  its  fundamental  processes  and  princij»les,  and  in  enough  of  ita 
aj>plications  to  practical  matters  to  make  those  processes  and  prin- 
ciples familiar — no  more. 

The  University  differs  from  the  College  in  adding  professional 
schools  where  men  pursue  special  branches,  of  value  specially  to 
men  of  special  pursuits — Law  Schools,  Divinity  Schools,  Scientific 
Schools,  Medical  Schools.  Sometimes  young  men  enter  these  pro- 
fessional schools  with  a  very  imperfect  general  or  liberal  culture, 
sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  make,  first,  the  niost  extensive 
preparation  possible,  taking  the  whole  course  of  studies  in  a  college 
of  high  standard  and  then  adding  the  professional  course  at  the  end. 
Undoubtedly  these  men  make,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most 
useful  men.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  schools  and  teachers,  by  any 
am<»unt  of  teaching,  to  turn  a  blockhead  into  a  man  of  tiilent;  but 
neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  genius  to  be  independent  of  all  educa- 
tion. Given,  however,  t^^o  men  of  e(|ual  original  power  and  tem- 
perament, and  he  will  make  the  most  useful  and  most  tridy  success- 
liil  man  who  pre])ares  himself  for  his  profession  by  the  most  exten- 
sive and  thorouixh  course  of  liberal  and  professional  studv. 

Now  the  Normal  School  is  :i  professional  school.  It  teaches  to 
teach.  That  pupil  in  the  Normal  School  will  make  the  best  teacher 
who  comes  to  the  school  most  thoroughly  prepared  by  a  previous 
course  of  education. 

I  say  the  Noririal  School  i^;  a  professional  school.  There  is  how- 
ever a  sense  in  whieii  the  study  of  didactics  may  be  called  a  liberal 
study ;  it  is,  that  every  child   may  be   considered  prospectively  as 
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til**  head  of  a  family,  and  that  the  art  of  teaching  is  therefore  of 

iiiiivor3.il  iitilitv.     On  tlie  other  lian<l,  the  art  of  teaehinir  and  the 

science  of  teaching  are  not  eonnooted  direr  tit/  with   the  principal 

scionfes  in   the  liierarrhv ;  and   errors  or  ijxnorain'e   in   reirard  to 

tivadiinir  will   not  diro<'tIy  an«l  MM-iously  ii\\Wt   tlie   jmpils'  \ii'ws 

tf  it  her  of  Mathoinati«*s,  Phvsies,  lIi>torv,  Motaiihysics  or  Theoln.ry. 

Aijil  tlie  umver>al  utilitv  of  the  art  i>  s«»ni(?\vli:it  (■«.)ntined  to  woman 

ah»Me.     She   luis  the  little  ehildren  eoiiimitti'd   jirincipally  to  her. 

In  the  c«Mirse  of  God's  holv  Providence  he  inits  w»»nian   in   char«re 

"•f  h'ttlo  children  ;  slie  stands  as  Jt'sus   stands,  and  as   he  assnres  us 

his  Father  stands,  ever  waiting  to  l»e  teaelier  and  jjuide  to  the  little 

onos  and  t(»  minister  to  tln'ir  haj>piness  an<l  pronrpcss. 

If  i.lidactios  helonLj  then  to  ireneral  or   liberal  education,  thev  he- 

loii^  to  that  divisii>n  of  it   which  attends  to   the  culture  of  young 

**onion.     Thev  sln»nM  be  taudit  in  those  coliejres  which  admit 

yoiinjr  women  to  their  course;  and  in  those  which  are  desij^ned  only 

'■  vonnij  wrmien. 

^<»Tmal  .Sohocds  shouM  also  be  attached  to  our  univei*sitics,  and 
»>acln_.],^j.j;  of  arts  who  intend  to  teach  shouM  be  urjred  fii*st  to  take 
one  Or  two  vears'  spe«'ijd  instruction  in  the  art  of  teachini;.  The 
-^onii;j|  Schools  which  are  establishetl  indei)endent  of  collejfes, 
">oiil,j  have  a  course  «»f  instnictitm  specially  adapted  f«)r  those  who 
uaT-e   previnusly  taken  a  high  collegiate  course  of  instruction. 

Til  17  mere  appointment  of'a  Professor  of  Didactics  in  each  college 

^^nlfl  not,  in   myju<lgment,  be  wise.     The   undergraduate  ct»urse 

'*  ^*"'>wded  with   studies,  and  there  wouM  be  no  time  to  do  justice 

*^   J  >i» luetics.     B'lt  the  oituhlhhment  of  a  Xonnal  Svlund  in  a  Uni- 

^^*  f  ^l^nnd  of  a  sjKcinl  eoiirsc  for  Barhehtrn  of  Arts   in  a  X(,nnal 

**  *^*'-"V,  wnald  be  stcj^s  calrulatod  to  raise  the  stnndard  <f  cxaUaice 

y^'^^cd  of  tench cra^  and  iDonld  lift  towards  its  2*f02^r  diyniii/  the 

^       ^*rof€Sifion  of  tcachivfj, 

^    'Atil  tln-sc  steps  ^retaken  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  advantage, 

,  '   '^    t-<.niporary  substitute,  if  the  lVofesM>r  (►f  Mental  and  Moral  IMii- 

"'^^l^Viy,  or  other  approjiriate  Trofcssor,  should  inoori)orate  into  his 

,  ,     ^»^c  juilicious  remarks  on  the  general  principles  of  education,  as 

"topics  afford  opportunity. 
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TuK  history  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
eapecially  in  those  which  have  given  character  to  the  moTcment, 
has  been  at  first  one  of  individual  effort  or  of  separate  organizationa 
These  powers  have  afterward  been  ULited  to  secure  a  common  oly 
ject,  namely,  the  adoption  of  a  complete  system  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  In  the  States  more  recently  admitted,  a  system  of 
public  instruction  has  been  adopted  with  the  organic  law,  but  iti 
practical  working  and  adaptation  to  popular  wants  have  resulted 
from  a  coiiperation  of  separate  agencies.  In  every  case,  whethei 
the  system  has  been  the  result  of  trial  and  experience,  or  has  been 
transplanted,  ready  formed,  to  a  new  State,  the  plan  has  been  one 
of  a  union  of  power  and  influence  in  a  common  head.  Smaller  or 
ganizations  of  teachers  are  represented  in  State  Associations  and 
these,  again,  culminate  in  the  National  Association.  A  Depart 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  has  official  charge  of  the  general  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State.  To  this  department  all  educational 
officers  arc  responsible  and  their  course  is  guided  by  it?  direction. 
The  general  tendency  to  organized  action  in  this  form  may  be  con- 
sidered evidence  that  it  is  desirable,  and  that  this  system  is  the 
most  efficient  yet  devised.  From  a  similarity  in  the  plan  and  oper 
ation  of  the  State  and  general  governments,  we  may  infer  the  in- 
completeness of  our  national  system  of  education  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  manner  of  supplying  the  defect. 

The  following  thoughts  are  presented  in  favor  of  establishing  a 
national  agency  corresponding  to  Boards  of  Education  and  Depart- 
ments of  Public  Instruction  in  the  several  States. 

I.  The  adoption  of  such  an  agency  would  more  fully  insure  the 
existence,  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

The  primary  idea  of  a  republican  form  of  government  is  that  of 
a  peojile  govcniing  themselves,  of  their  yielding  up,  of  their  own 
accord  and  for  the  public  good,  such  of  tlicir  individual  rights  as 
woul<l  conflict  with  the  rights  of  others.     It  is  a  concession  by  the 
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in<lLvidual  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  in  consideration  of  the  ud- 
vai stages  of  Society.     Th«  object   is  the  {»romoti(»n  of  the  pjencnd 
veltiire.     Aa  a  result  i»t'  this  sysioni  there  must  necestarily  be   a 
cuiitiict  of  judgment  c«»ncerninjr  the  value  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, thosto   of  the  public,  and  of  tin;  priviKj^es  fujijycd  by  the 
CO  11  evasion.     The  prt»pfr  exercise  oi'  tlii>  jud;^nient  and  «)f  the  power 
of  self-control  wliich  results  from  it,  can  oidy  exist  where  there  is  an 
intcllijrcnce  t«)  aj»prc«'iate  these  rights  and  j)riviU'ges.     Mental  cul- 
ture is  a  necessity  then  to  the  exercise*  of  tlie  power  of  self-('(>ntrol 
l»y  the  individual.     And  since  the  government  is  an  aggregation  of 
invlividuals^all  standing  on  tlie  same  level,  ]M»litii'ally,  it  follows  that 
the  education  of  the  wliulc  people  is  not  t>nly  desirable,  but  essen- 
tial tu  the  national  existence ;  if  to  tlie  existence,  then  also  to  the 
per£xjtuity  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  advantages  of  a  well  dewloped  mind   <^>n  tlie  part  of  their 
rulers  were  appreciated  by  the  nations  of  antiquity.     The  infaut 
monarch  was  placed  under  careful  instruction,  an«l  it  was  the  great- 
est care  of  their  wise  men,  their  rhetoricians  and  their  philosophers, 
^^  *levelop  in  Ids  mind  the  qualities  of  a  successful  governor.     Mod- 
^■"n  nations,  appreciating  ecpially  the  advantages  of  liberal  culture, 
"**ve  spared  n»>  pains  or  expense  in  the   education  of  their  future 
^ovcToigiis.     In  a  republic  every  citizen  is  a  sovereign.     A  single 
*^^^-  may  determine  the  policy  of  the  State,  and  the  laws  are  made 
"'■*  executed  by  persons  taken  from  the  nniswa.     Such  being  the 
P*'or«jg^^|y(j  j^,j,j  J44,  great  being  the  power  of  each  individual  citizen, 
^  <^oiK-lusion  is  forced  upon  us  from  an<4her  Btan«l-point,  tliat  the 
*^^*<^nal  interests  re(iuirc  a  high  mental  culture  (»f  all  the  people. 
**  or  the  accomplishment  of  this  purj)0*e,  State  governments  an*. 
^**;?  nmch,  but  their  interests  and  those  of  the  nation  lie  in  the 
.     "^^*  direction.     A  National  Bnreau  of  Instruction  could  do  mucli 
^^     *^Jvancing  this  great  work.     The  difterent  State  systems,  where 
^-  ^''"^  arc  any,  are  di>tinct  from  each  other,  having  no  ofBcial  reU- 
^1   ^^•'^hip  whatever.     For  tlio  attainment  of  a  common  object,  their 
^^^    "^'^  are  wide  apart.     Kach  has  its  peculiar  excellencies  and  tlie 
"^^^Ir  of  each  are  conscious  of  its  possessing  serious  defects.     To 
***t  in  assimilating  these  systems,  to  bear  tlicir  excellencies  from 
^*"*^  to  another,  to  circulate  the  practi^^al  results  of  ditfercnt  theories 
J      '        methods,    and    to   publish    valuable    educational  inteUlgcnce, 

^*^t  be  a  giTat  and  important  object  of  a  national  bureau. 
»w^     *^it  there  are  several  States  which  have,  as  yet,  no  system  of 
^\    ^^ilar  instruction  wliatevcr,  or,  if  any,  it  is  very  impeii'ect;  and 
*"^  i»  al50  a  very  large  part  of  our  doumin  which  is  yet  unsettled. 
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ThcAe  States  embrace  n  larf^c  portion  of  our  population  aud — vit 
the  territories — innok  the  largfer  part  of  the  area  of  our  coantr 
Not  only  would  it  he  for  their  interests,  hut  clearly  a  national  ben 
fit,  if  systiMus  were  established  in  these  sections,  as  necopsity  r 
quires,  but  it  seems  a  duty  devolvincr  upon  ^neral  povcrnment,  f< 
its  own  w(*lfaiv,  to  sec  to  it  that  the  most  etHcient  system  and  oi 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  republican  institutions,  is  adopted. 

II.  Education  should  be  nationa1ize<l. 

I  would  not  be  uncierstnnd  to  say  that  the  people  are  not  allowc 
to  establish  schools  or  that  tr*»ven»ment  does  not  foster  cducatio 
l^obably  no  nation  has,  from  its  own  wealth,  done  more  for  the  i 
stniction  of  its  people  than  this.  But  is  this  sufiicient?  £vei 
government  is  based  on  sonic  theory,  and  its  success  nNpiircs  tfa; 
itA  laws,  its  customs  and  the  spirit  of  its  people,  harmonize  with  tl 
peculiar  chanictor  of  its  constitution.  The  mouarchs  of  the  oi 
world  educate  their  snbjei'ts,  if  at  all,  in  a  faith  in  their  institution 
and  wisely  so:  for  if  they  succeed,  they  gain  an  intelligent,  hence, 
more  powerful  support  to  their  measures ;  if  they  fail,  they  kno 
that  they  will  se«'nre  the  equally  strontf  opposition  of  intelligenoo- 

Xever  b('fi»re,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  there  been  a  gO" 
ernment  on  an  extended  jdan,  based,  like  ours,  upon  the  entii 
c(juality  of  all  its  pcoph-  in  their  political  rights  and  duties.  It  hi 
been  customary  to  call  the  iroveniments  of  ancient  Greece  and  Ron 
and  some  in  more  modern  times,  republics;  but  they  were  ni 
democratii*.  republics.  In  the  purest  democrsicies  of  Greece  tl 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  A  lan^»  part  of  the  populatic 
were  metlr.^,  while  the  larger  portion  were  in  a  state  of  bondag 
In  Rt»mo  there  wore  diif^nMit  classes,  e.ich  having  its  right*,  but  tl 
most  extended  privileges  were  enjoyed  by  only  a  few.  If  histoi 
establishes  any  fact,  it  is  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  have  nev< 
lH>en  so  entirely  bestowed  upon  the  whok*  peoi>le  as  in  this  natic 
at  the  present  time.  In  other  important  features  is  this  govenimci 
without  precedent.  Thi'  separation  of  the  ditibreiit  dejiartments,  Icj 
islativi",  cxemtive  and  judicial,  and  the  selection,  by  popular  choic 
of  persons  with  whom  these  powew  are  vested,  have  never  befoi 
been  carrieil  to  s<>  i^reat  an  extent. 

yiiesc  ))ec'uliarilies  of  onr  gr)vemnient  require  that  the  spirit  c 
the  potiple  shall  bo  educated  in  conformity  to  them,  Unless  popi 
lar  mind  is  trained  in  sympathy  with  republican  ideas,  or,  if,  und( 
the  right  of  tVeedom  of  opinion,  aristocratic  notions  of  society  an 
of  education  arc  allowed,  ditferent  castes  of  society  will  spring  n| 
theories  of  a  modified  form  of  government  will  arise,  popular  fiut 
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in  a  republic  will  be  wenkoncMl,  and  its  surest  ba^is  of  fiuppovt — tho 
attaichment  of  tlie  people — will  jufnulually  crumble.  If  tlio  spirit  Ib 
not-  inlianuoiiy  ^'itli  tlio  form,  if  tho  ^ovenininit  lias  nut  in  itself  a 
vitixl  power  and  ciuTCfV  wbioh  will  mold  ]H>pular6entiment  anil  draw 
it  to  itself,  then  it  must  yield  and  adapt  itself  to  the  eondition  of 
•ociety.  Wliencver,  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  yoke  of  power 
has  sit  uneasily  upon  the  necks  of  its  subjects;  whenever,  from 
nosrlc'Ct  or  injustice,  popnl.ir  ft-elint;  has  become  estranjred,  a  ehan«jfe 
of  p«j]ioy  Irns  been  demanded  by  the  peojde,  and  the  p)vernment 
has*  crenerally  been  moditied  to  meet  thiir  wants,  lienoe,  not  oidy 
the  propriety  but  the  necessity  of  the  ^»)vernment's  exerting  its  in- 
fluoiico  it)  encourage  a  system  of  education  whiith  ^hnll  Inirmoniae 
With  rcpuhliean  ideas  and  n-publican  civiliziition.  Aristotle  says, 
"The  most  etfeetive  way  of  j»re.M'rvin^  a  State  is  to  brin«j;  uj»  the 
citizens  in  the  spirit  of  tin' government  and,  as  it  were,  to  east  them 
"*  the  mold  of  its  constitution." 

■Ul.  A  Xiitional  liureau  would  pve  a  character  to  our  educational 
■ystom  which  its  iuij»ortanoe  deserves,  and  would  place  it  in  a  posi- 
loii  where  its  intluence  would  be  felt  with  greater  power  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  national  mind. 

■*t  is  the  tendency  of  mind  to  become  a<'cmtomed  to  surrounding 

'"'^'nin^^tauoes.     Many  of  men's  notions  <»f  the  relative  im]H>rUuice 

*nea8  and  thinirs  around  them  are  the  teachings  of  external   life. 

'^^*»nfir  the  Greeks,  Athena  was  the  croddrss  of  wisdom,  the  svmbol 

'hoiight  and  the  patron  of  heroism  among  men.     To  evince  their 

PpiX'ciation  of  th(;se  traits,  to  keep  alive  an  admiration  of  them  and 

**^injulate  the  minds  of  the  people  to  their  possession,  the   mag- 

^^iit  temple  of  the  Tarthenon,  dedicated  to  Iht,  was  orected  on 

^  Acropolis  and  in  it  was  placed  her  statu<*,  cani'd  by  the  hand 

^ueir  master  artist,  Phi«lias.     I  low  much  ilid  the  statues  and  costly 

''ks  of  art  ere(;ted  in  the  streets  of  Paris  bv  Xapo]i'(ni  I.,  serve  to 

^^inh  in  the  mind  of  the  French  people  an   almost  adoration  for 

**t  mijrhtv  spirit  of  the  Revolution  and  an  enthusiasm  for  his  roijru. 

^^  it  is  in  the  iichl  of  thought.     Whatev«T  itlea  is  held  promi- 

'*^tly   before    the   mind,  whatover  is  the  idea  of  the  controlling 

^'CT,  will,  bcnuse  of  this  prominence,  ultimately  prevail  with  the 

^   ^*I»lci.      The  experience    of  tlu»se    ]>r«'soiit  afllrms  this.      JIas   a 

^^hor  a  pn^dilection  for  a  parti<;ular  branch  of  instruction  ?     It  will 

*•    ^>c  long  after  he  enters  his  s<.*hool  bi'fore  there  will  be  a  greater 

^<lnc?fi^^,  if  not  a  decided  prefenjnce,  for   that   parti<'ular   stutly. 

^^^n  if  no  prominence  be  given  to  that  study,  the  t»»acher's  mental 

^^pofiition  will  become  so  impressed  upon  his  pupils  by  his  acts 
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and  his  manner  of  thought,  that  the  same  bias  will  anconscioosl; 
be  given  to  their  minds.  Men  have  often  secured  their  objects  b 
keeping  prominently  before  the  minds  of  those  they  would  influeno 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  guided.  The  action  of  legislature 
has  been  influenced  by  the  continued  presentation,  in  various  light 
of  a  measure  sought  to  be  adopted.  The  philosophical  tendencii 
of  a  period  in  history  have  been  determined  by  the  ideas  of  a  fe 
powerful  minds  then  predominant  in  the  realm  of  thought. 

The  direct  inference  from  these  examples  is,  that  this  natioi 
founded  upon  the  mental  culture  of  the  people,  and  dependent  f( 
its  prosperity  upon  their  intelligent  action,  can  most  completely  ii 
sure  its  success  by  giving  to  educational  agencies  the  power  and  ii 
fluencc  of  national  adoption. 
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'jib  great  principle  of  association  was  first  enunciated  by  the 
itor  in  Eden,  when  the  Lord  Go  J  said,  "  It  is  jiot  good  that  man 
lid  be  alone."  In  the  family,  the  tribe,  the  state,  the  nation ; 
"^wrcs  find  this  great  truth  exemplified.  All  history,  sacrod  and  pro- 
fift-Ti*^,  develop  this  idea  clearly.  In  the  history  and  progress  of 
ci"\^ilizatipn,  we  find  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  this 
t^OTAcl  that  binds  man  to  his  fellow,  in  the  community;  also  in  uni- 
^ffort  for  the  development  of  a  given  theory,  whether  ingovem- 
it,  science,  art,  or  literature,  strength  is  found  for  the  accom- 
I>lis3.l3ment  of  anything  within  the  range  of  human  possibilty. 

Xn  educational  reform,  this  principle  is  indispensable  to  succesa. 

^'^^^l^ited  effort  has  accomplished   much  in  every  department  of  life. 

A>iat;  what  is  individual  compared  with  associated  etfort  ?     xVn  indi- 

^*^**fiJ  may  be  thoroughly  versed  in  every  department  of  leaniing; 

^    cnay  be  apt  to  teach ;  have  tact  in  management,  power  in  gov- 

'^Oient,  and  the  "art  Napoleon,"  in  infusing  his  own  ideas  and 

P*t*it    into  the  soul  of  his  pupils,  by  a  rigid   discipline,   careful 

^'^ing,  and  generous  culture. 

"^^fc  we  may  find  progress,  and  in  the  right  direction.     Complete 

^^5%s  crowns  such  efforts.  But  in  this  case,  it  is  confined  to  a  given 

^'*ty,  and   circumscribed  by  very  narrow   limits.     But  lot  this 

.      ^   accomplished,  successful  educator  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  ac- 

.     »     \>y  associating  with  the  teacliersof  his  town,  or  district,  and 

J^ore  important  results  will  follow.     In  the  first  place,  let  the 

.1      **^    be  informal  and  social;  in  the  spirit  of  the  learner,  rather 

^  tliat  of  the  teacher ;  who  should  ever  be  ready  to  receive,  while 

.  ^^voring  to  communicate  truth.     Thus  confidence  will   be  in- 

.        ^^,  interest  enlisted,  a  healthy  public  sentiment  created,  and 

^^y  cooperation  secured  in  the  work  of  reform.     Thus  the  way 

^^lirered  before  the  National  Teachers*  Anociaticin  at  OsHenaburg.  N.  Y.,  August,  1864. 


t 
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may  bo  prepared  for  a  public  movement  of  the  town.  ETery  inBtni 
mentality  umst  now  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  frienda  of  an  im 
proved  system  of  education,  and  an  elevation  of  the  character  o1 
the  sclioola  of  the  town.  In  the  public  mpetiiig  a  lectnre  may  \h 
given,  an  essay  rca<L  or  discussion  held,  in  which  the  roforuia  to  \h 
initiated  should  be  clearly  stated,  and  their  importance  magnified 
by  a  fair  contrast  of  the  antiquated  forms  and  methods  of  the  post 
and  the  soulless  teaching,  and  irrational  goveriinient  of  the  schools 
compared  with  that  intellectual  culture  and  ])ai'ent-al  discipline 
found  in  a  model  school,  and  a  well-trained  family  of  the  present 
where  love  is  the  golden  crhain  that  binds  all  hearts,  controls  a] 
action,  and  produces  rich  fruit.  These  meetings  should  be  free  am 
open  to  all,  and  the  exercises  nntramtnelod.  Ever}"^  teacher  aiu 
parent  should  here  feel  at  home,  and  at  liberty  to  ask  questions  oi 
any  p«>int  relevant  to  the  charact**r  of  the  meeting.  The  con 
vcrsational,  rather  than  the  more  formal  meeting,  will  generalb 
be  the  most  interesting  and  useful  in  the  commencement.  Ii 
these  exercises,  systems  of  education,  mental,  moral  and  phya 
ical,  methods  of  instruction,  books,  the  order  of  studies  in  i 
given'  course,  discipline  and  government,  the  warming  and  ventil 
ating  of  school-rooms,  and  the  seating  of  the  same ;  all  will  re 
ceive  attention ;  and  in  propoilion  to  intelligent  views  ant 
appropriate  action,  will  oontribnte  to  a  reform  that  must  con 
duce  to  the  elevation,  progress,  and  happiness  of  all  who  con* 
under  their  influence.  Bv  these  instrumentalities  and  interrhanjje 
of  views,  new  channels  of  thought  are  opene<l,  new  sympathios  ar 
developed,  and  a  common  bond  of  union  created,  which  is  full  oi 
promise  for  a  glorious  future.  WIhmi  a  t«»wn  has  thus  fairly  initi« 
ted  the  work  of  reform,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  the  circle  rif  it 
influence  is,  siUmllv  it  mav  hi\  l)ut  stcadilv  enlartrinir.  and  anon  thi 
a«ljacent  towns  become  interested  and  are  desirous  of  securing  sim 
ilar  results.  The  count v  now  becomes  the  field,  and  each  town  i 
interested  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  and  is  emnlou 
of  beiiiir  second  to  no  other  in  the  eountv.  What  has  been  initia 
ted  in  the  town,  is  carried  onward  into  the  larirer  fields,  and  thi 
becomes  an  object  of  great  interest.  Tlie  meetings  now  becomi 
proportionally  more  interesting,  as  well  as  larger  than  the  towi 
assoeiatinn.  Power  has  thus  been  gaine<l,  and  every  movomcn 
can'ies  with  it  an  authority  that  commands  the  general  respect,  aD< 
cooperation  of  all  thinking  persons.  In  these  primary  meetings  ol 
the  town  and  county  associations,  one  of  the  first  and  most  importan 
efforts  is  the  creation  of  a  healthy,  popular  sentiment,  iu  syrapath; 
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^^''\\\i  the  ireiieral  luoveinont.  Tin-  people  must  be  ina<Ie  to  sec  that 
t^^»r  interests  are  di-oply  and  ilinotly  involved;  that  thev  can  not 
f_>  T  any  po»»ible  means  contrilnite  so  <lireetly  to  tin*  weaUh,  prosperity, 
^ndliappiness  of  the  o»nnnuiiity,  as  l»y  aidiiiLjin  elevatini^  antl  refin- 
iriijtho  public  ta??te;  promotintj  llie  liij^licst  t«»no  of  \ii1ne  and  mo- 
x-i*litY ;  rsusincf  the  standanl  i*\'  ]n»puhir education,  and  so  far  ])ert*eetin<|r 
tl"i<5!^anu\  that  their  ehiMren  on  attainiuir  their  majtirity,  shall  bo 
iirioii;  haviiii^  an  iiitelli;^ent  anil  ooin]>rehensiv«'  idea  of  their  interest«, 
riiJrhts  and  tluties,  s.u'irij,  relative,  and  pnhlii';  that  in  any  omei'iren- 
c*"V'.  tliev  shall  not  sinn»lv  X://o//\  but  ku«»\v  hntp  to  maintain  and  »iic- 
cc/>*,-!fully  perform  thenj. 

I  think  evorv  iiitelliiront  observer  of  the  times  will  aixreo  with 

u.s     ill  the   idoji,  that  in  tlic  historv  of  the  eonntrv,  tlnTO  never  has 

t>«-'on    a  period   in  whieh  the  «;reat  imp<^n1anee  of  a  thorouixh  eda- 

0£iti«*n  of  the  peopK-,  h;is  been  more  iin[)<Tative  than  in  the  present. 

I«    it   not  heart-siokeniii«r  in  the  i'xtreme,  to  find  in  a  survey  of  socie- 

^v»     t  bat  tho  nnisses  are  untler  the  (Nintr-jl  of  a  eomparatively  few 

dcsi»^iiii)(y  men,  and  by  them  led  or  **  like  dumb  eattle  driven  ?'*  But 

'^""^    tlie  people  beeonie  thor»»uj^hly  arouseil  to  tlu'   imj>ortance  of  tho 

int^jTcM  wc  advocate,  and  they  will  see  that  to  withln»ld  their  hearty 

coop^-nition    mav  prove  the   means   (►f  the    destruetion  of  those 

'i^litsi  and   priviloiroR  whieh    they   most   htve;    the  dfttf ruction   of 

^nic'li  would   be    the    «rreatest   calamity    that    could   befall  them. 

AiiOiso  primary  associations  of  the  t<>svn  and  county,  naturally  lead 

A  mm' 

^   "^'icMlevelopinent  of  the  institute  for  instructi<m,  one  (»f  the  most 

*'^l***i'taut  means  of  improvenu«nt  in  the  teach(jr.     Here  the  teach- 

^    **t  a  (riven   loeality  meet  at  stated  p<'ri«»ds   tor   the   purpose  of 

^^tiijtl    improvement.      All    occupy   a  eomnuui    platform,  and  all 

'    ^  *i    Ji  common  aim  ;  the  elevation  of  the  j»rofessiun^  the  ailvance- 

'*^    and    perteetifMi  of  popular  instrue.tion,  and  the  diffusion  of 

*^*^'t  views  in  every  deriartment  »>f  learninir  in  the  community. 

*lii  tho    town  thoroujrhlv  awake  and   imbued   with  the  riorht 

*I'*rit  .  ... 

4i  y  itn<l  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  county  in  unison  >\ith  the  same, 

'*'**-•  we  ready  for  a  ijrand  mt)venient  for  th(j  State  jissociation; 

i\    >.     *'^^*tiition  of  the  utmost  importance  in  centralizini;  and  unifying 

p        ^''Ueational  enerj^ies  of  town  and  county,  and  thus  briutring  the 

^,     /  **  «»f  the  State  to  bear  alike   ui»on  all    parts  of  the  (Jommon- 

I 
a^  ^l»e  cnlarj^ed  fivhl  of  the  State  there  is  abundant  room,  as  well 

i^,^  ^     '-Vision  for  the  earnest,  intt^lligent,  and  persevering  labi^rs  of  all 

th-      ^**tc(l    in  educational  reform  and  progress.     Here  we  shall  find 

■^^ulous  pioneer  of  the  town  association,  and  tlie  warmdieartcd 
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advocate  of  educational  reform  from  the  county.  All  now  are  pi^ 
pared  for  simultaneous  effort  upon  the  State,  and  every  interest  coi9 
centrates  upon  this  new  basis  of  action.  A  conference  of  the  leadin^ 
minds  of  the  State  is  held,  views  are  interchanged,  notes  arc  conK 
pared,  and  the  condition  of  the  cause  generally  ascertained.  / 
course  of  action  is  inaugurated,  and  an  organization  effected,  th« 
object  of  which  is  to  enlist  the  friends  of  every  edacatioual  depart 
iiient,  effect  such  reforms  as  may  be  demanded,  and  perfect  such  i 
system  of  instruction  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  State 
With  such  a  State  organization,  we  think  none  can  fail  to  see  th* 
the  whole  territory  may  be  brought  with  comparative  facility,  undei 
such  influences  as  shall  secure  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in  relatioi 
to  popular  education,  and  the  elevation  and  prosperity  of  th< 
schools  of  the  entire  State. 

That  such  efforts  as  tlicse  have  been  remarkably  successfal  ii 
awakening  interest,  securing  unity  of  action,  and  producing  ih< 
most  important  results,  is  apparent  in  the  numerous  local  and  Stati 
associations  formed  in  various  parts  of  our  country  within  the  Itm 
twenty  years.  That  farther  efforts  are  still  necessary,  may  be  cleaii] 
seen  in  a  survey  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  In  the  seceded  Statei 
which  we  trust  will  ere  long  return  to  their  allegiance,  a. large  fiel< 
will  be  opened  where  the  most  enlightened  effort  and  intelligent  ac 
tion  will  be  demanded  to  initiate  such  reforms,  and  prosecute  sucl 
measures,  as  may  secure  to  them  the  blessings  of  the  wisest  aiM 
most  efficient  system  of  public  instruction.  The  new  Territories  am 
States  which  will  soon  be  added  to  the  constellation  of  States,  wil 
open  new  and  inviting  fields  of  labor,  full  of  the  promise  of  ai 
abundant  harvest.  Our  wisdom  will  be  apparent  in  encouraging  in 
telligent  and  associated  efforts,  for  the  promotion  and  establishment 
of  the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  svstems  of  education  ii 
every  State  of  the  Union. 
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IHTHODUCTORT  NOTE. 

^*  consenting  to  the  publication  of  the  following  pnpor,  read  before  the  Na- 
^^^  A«ociation  of  Teachers,  at  its  last  meeting,  I  am  constrained,  in  jostioe 
•?^78el^  to  prefix  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
Prepared. 

_,  Some  two  rears  since,  I  delivered  an  address  before  the  Now  York  State 

*JJ^ers'  Association.     On  tliat  occasion  I  gave  some  account  of  my  own  pe- 

^liar  work,  the  instruction  of  idiots.     And  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  experi- 

T***^  had  some  practical  relations  to  the  audience  before  me  and  to  the  topics 

^***  tlien  somewhat  prominent  in  the  minds  of  American  educators,  I  ventured 

•^  rnuka  the  proper  appliciition.    The  "object  system  of  instruction,"  so-called, 

ij^BM  referred  to  at  some  length,  and  I  indulged  in  some  passing  criticisms  upon 

^®  peculiar  methods  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society 

^^'^Hngland,  wliich  some  persons  were  liiboring  to  introduce  into  tliis  country. 

I^t  I  was  not  a  conservative  in  an  obnoxious  sense  in  my  educational  views, 

-  outliue  of  what  was  tlicn  said  upon  these  two  points  will  sufficiently  show. 

I  attempted  to  set  forth  the  doctrine,  by  implication  rather  than  by  any  very 

inct  enunciation,  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  one  which 

_     _r  be  Rtyled  natural  and  the  other  cunventionaL    I  remarked  that  the  cduca- 

^^>ii  relaU'd  to  the  fonner  bi'gan  where  instinct  censes,  and  consisted  of  a  judi- 

^oiia  ministering  of  tlie  projwr  aliment  to  the  intuitive  powers.     And  I  endeav- 

*^^^  t«^  point  out  tlie  true  fuuctiou  of  the  teacher,  in  respect  to  tliis  natural 

«<iucaUon. 

I  tlien  added  tliat  as  in  point  of  time,  so  in  harmony  with  the  natural  order 
.  or  development  of  the  human  faculties,  was  it  tit  and  proper  that  the  acquisition 
^"^naturai  should  precede*  tiiat  of  convcntionul  knowledge,  and  that  the  former 
^^  ^^J©  be«t  f»undation  for  the  superstructure  of  the  latter.  The  summary 
sen  '*'  ^^  ™^  argument  upon  the  subject  was,  "  that  we  aliould  educate  tlie 
^.  ^^*  ^nd  through  the  s*eiises,  the  intelligence  and  will,  and  then  apply  and 
i^j  ?j'^>iiate  the  engendered  habits  of  accurate  observation  and  the  cultivated 
jly  ,.*-*^tual  activity  and  power  to  a  proper  method  of  acquiring  the  elementiiry 

J  *'^''  and  tlieir  outgrowing  attainments." 
ip^jj-^'^mefl  to  me  then  that,  if  these  views  were  correct,  they  had  a  twofold 
cojjl  J^^tion.  In  the  first  place,  that  our  system  of  primary  school  instniction, 
T^j.  /**Tig  itself!  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  mainly  to  elementary  .»*tudi«.s  of  a  con- 
cl5^'^*nai  character,  should  bo  modified  by  the  introduction  of  a  preliminary 
TVjj..  '^f  exercise.-*,  designed  especially  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  observation. 
tlx^j  ^^<?  elementary  branches  should  )»e  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  blunt 
ionj^^'ft^ptive  faculties.  Of  (X)urse.  the  natural  outgrowth  of  these  two  provis- 
i^j/.    >^*ould  be,  that  the  ai)parcnt  acquirements  of  the  school-room  would  repre- 

I    ^he  actual  mental  power  and  knowledge  of  the  pupils. 

Of  *rj  ^he  second  place,  sympathizing:,  as  T  have  before  said,  fully  with  the  aima 

t  Y^*^  seeking  reform  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  elementary  instruction, 

,j^^  wuld  not  fail  to  see  or  avoid  making  an  application  of  the  principles  T  had 

^^^^^oped,  to  the  correcti«)n  of  certain  grievous  errors  some  of  these  well  dis- 

"^  friends  of  education  had  fallen  into. 
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I  know  how  short  is  tho  usual  sohool-attciiding  period  of  tho  groat  mass  of 
the  cliildrori  for  whom  uur  s<*hool  system  is  framed.  Avoiding.  then*fore.  all 
edu(ralional  scheming,  I  would  liave  tliat  system  so  soutid  in  its  principles,  and 
so  judicious  in  its  ineih<.>ds.  tliat  it  may  leave  these  childiyn,  on  tlie  thresidiold 
ol'thc  appreiiti«'e  sta^^e  nriifL',  with  all  their  natural  endf>wments  so  broughtinto 
willing  and  active  exercise  by  )>rdnninary  training,  tliat  nothing  in  the  whole 
world  of  relation,  designed  for  their  iujjirwvement  or  pleasure,  should  be  thereafter 
unappropriated:  tliat  by  its  thorough  drill  in  the  strictly  elementary  branches  of 
leartiiiig.  it  should  so  i'urnish  them  with  the  keys  to  all  edticational  knowledge, 
that  their  future  atlainnunls  sl.c^dd  be  hmittd  only  by  the  ncce.s.silies  of  their 
jMM'uliar  lot. 

In  notitin^r  tlu'  Knglish  system  of  instruction  nientione<l.  I  dwelt  mainly  upoD 
what  I  then  n  garde«.l  as  its  rrmr  in  the  introduction  of  science  at  Uk>  early  a 
stage  in  the  work  of  ('du<-ation.  not  only  in  the  form  of  positive  s»-ienc<'.  but  in 
the  scientiiic  asptH-t  in  which  the  ctMumou  matters  of  daily  life  and  observation 
were  treatt'd.  and  als«>  the  aluise  <»f  language  involved  in  their  practice. 

The  error*  into  which  1  feare<l  the  over-zealous  advocates  of  tho  "object  sys- 
tem''  mijfht  fall  provi.'tl  to  be  no  chinjcras.  An  evil,  which,  with  the  res|>eot  I 
felt  for  American  toaehers,  1  then  dei>recated  as  somewhat  remot<j.  has  become 
more  imminent.  A  foreign  e«luoational  scheme,  partial,  bigoted,  and  unphilo- 
sophical,  is  now  naturali/.(?d  in  the  country,  and  its  univcrsid  propagation  de- 
manded by  zealous  advcjcates.  The  '•(.)swego  System"  is  the  new  impress  that 
is  to  give  it  currency  on  this  sidi*  the  water. 

To  increase  the  deception,  the  very  text-books  of  the  Knglish  system  have 
l)cen  brougjjt  over  and  (tn  the  si-andal  of  American  jmblishers  it  must  Ihj  con- 
fessed' with  no  alteration.  s;»v«»  a  little  up»«(!tiing  and  a  turning  wrong  end  fore- 
most of  here  and  there  a  section,  have  l)een  issued  as  of  American  authorship. 

Impulsive  friends  of  education  have  somewhat  indiscreetly  ind«»rsed  it^  by 
speaking  of  Oswego  as  ••till!  M(?cca  <»f  Aincriean  teaciiers:"  and  of  the  move- 
ment as  "a  reform  whieh  is  welcomed  by  the  best  minds  of  the  age,  which  has 
been  ])roplie>ied  and  jaayed  for  by  the  best  lights  of  other  years." 

Kven  soni"  persons,  who  sliould  have  been  more  dis»-riminating.  looking  only 
at  the  nititives  of  its  partis.MUs,  have  ^food  naturcnlly  given  it  a  vague  counte- 
nance, as  lailies  sonittinies  give  a  ** character"  to  a  .stupid  or  sliirtlesi*  domestic, 
who  "means  well." 

Hesides,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  legislation  has  bef»n  puoeessfiilly  invoked 
to  establish  a  school  for  training  teachers  in  the  mc^thods  of  a  tbreign  j^cbool  ao- 
ciety — of  dubious  rr]»utation  at  hom(> — outside  of  its  Nornwil  S^.-hool.  which  is 
siippos<.d  to  have  bei-n  create<l  tor  the  very  purfK->so  of  edueating  teachers  in  tlie 
mo.»*t  appntved  methods  of  instrueti(m  of  ever}'  grade  and  wherever  originating. 

With  these  cireumstanccs  hi  view,  when  invited  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers,  on  the  "Object  System," 
a  fien«e  of  duty  constraine<.l  me  to  accept.  And  I  vi?ritured  on  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  which  1  knew  nmst  be  inadequate,  if  for  no  olherrea.sons,  that  Twas 
precludt.'d  !rom  presentinp:  the  most  obvious  objoetions  to  the  system,  inasmuch 
as  I  ha«l  (lotie  this  on  a  i)revious  o<'<\'ision.  and  bc-cau.-e  also  the  invitation  I  re- 
wiv(d  from  the  Kxecutive  ('otnmitte<.'  (jf  the  As.<<ociation  rather  limited  mo  to  a 
half  hour  and  which  1  endeavored  not  to  transcend. 
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The  topic  assirrni.*d  me  for  tlio  pn'sciit  halt*  hour  is  the  "Object 

System**  of  instruction.     To  avoid  all  misippn^hoiisiun,  I  may  Bay 

at  the  uutset,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  mainly  to  some  thon<:fht8 

in  ooiinectinn  with  what  is  calliMl  in  this  c(»untrv  the  "Oswetjo  Sys- 

tern."    This  is  substantially  a  systom  of  in>trartion  tran>i)lant.ed 

from  England,  and  known  there  as  the  Home  and  C'ulonial  Society's 

nstc-m  of  instruction.     The  cireumstanees  attondinjj  the  adoption 

of  tLi,<  foreign  system  on  this  side  of  the  water  need  not  be  stated, 

except  in  the  most  general  t«;rnis.     The  zealous  Superinten<lent  of 

the pablic  schools  of  Oswf;^o,  (\>h<Mn  I  nee<l  not  name,)  in  eommon 

^ith  many  bold injij  similar  relati<»ns  t(>  the  schools  of  other  cities, 

i't'H  tljo  ncod  of  some  chanu;e  in  the  methods  of  instruction  prevail- 

• 

'Dg  ui  thu  primary  departnn^nts.  The  want  he  felt  he  thou«!:ht  well 
^'ipplicil  by  the  En^^lish  system  alludeil  to.  With  zeal  and  energy 
^<?  sjet  himself  to  the  ta-^k  of  intr<»ducin<;  it  in  his  own  proj)er  field 
of  labor.  He  has  accomj)lished  tliis — and  more.  We  tind  the  sfime 
*yH«m  now  ur;rt*d  upon  the  friends  of  I'dueation  everywhere  for  a 
•luiilar  adoption.  And  so  it  comes  fairly  before  a  National  Associ- 
ation of  Teachers  for  discussion. 

^t  hardly  need  be  saiil  to  those  who  arc  familiar  with  the  history 
o«  "»e  e«lncational  reform,  inaugurated  in  thin  country  nearly  forty 
years  agn,  that  the  new  want  I  have  spoken  of,  as  being  generally 
felt  by  a  Certain  class,  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  the  search  for,  or 
tue  finding  ,^£  any  new  principles  of  education. 

1  ho  new  problem  oft'ored  to  those  interested  was,  bow  shall  we 
^PP'^i  in  the  earlier  stages  of  school  instruction,  most  wisely  and 
^^^^  fruitfully,  principles  of  education  generally  recognized  and 
achowled-red'  in  this  country  ? 

s:iy  iToijcrjiilv   n.Mioornized  and  acknowletlijed  in  this  country. 

''*  ^"*  not  too  nmch  to  say,  for  here  more  than  elsewhere — almost 

.  hen- — were  sound  principles  and  methods  of  instruction  gen- 
erally prevalent.     The  reasons  art»  obvious.     The  American  mind  is 
"""Nly  active  upon  educational  subjects,  for  tlieoretically  our  re- 
P^''lK'an  fonn  of  government  is  based  upon  universal  education,  and 
^  ^'1 'If  at  ion  not  peculiar  to  a  caste  or  rank  in  society.     Again,  the 
tT"^'"*  niajoritv  of  our  e<lucated  men  have  been  practical  teachers  for 
^^^s't-Tor  sli«^rter  periods  of  their  lives.     Look  tor  a  moment  at  the 
^^'0'  'jf  education  during  the  period  mentioned,  a  history  adorned 
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with  tlie  names  of  many  eminent  men.  A  history  that  funufthel 
abundant  evidence  of  much  thought  in  the  elucidation  of  principlca 
and  in  the  devising  of  methods.  Notice  the  mi^hinery  of  the  edu- 
cational movement ;  the  essays  and  discussions,  the  public  addreasei 
and  the  multiplied  associations  for  mutual  improvement ;  the  Teadben? 
institutes  and  the  Normal  schools ;  the  literature  of  the  profession  of 
the  teacher  embracing  everything  worthy  of  record,  whether  in  the 
way  of  personal  thought  or  individual  experience,  the  world  being 
tributary;  not  forgetting  the  periodical  contributions  from  every 
quartor.  Further,  mark  the  resulting  evidence  of  all  this  labor  well 
performed  in  the  general  public  interest,  in  the  judicious  legislation, 
and  in  the  wonderful  improvement  in  text-books.  And  again,  notice 
the  light  incidentally  furnished  by  special  systems  of  education. 
The  result  of  this  general  awakening  in  the  public  mind  upon  tlie 
subject  of  education,  I  hardly  need  to  say,  though  reaching  to  the 
principles  most  fundamental,  was  not  manifested  by  measures  vio- 
lent, hasty,  or  subversive.  The  reform  kept  step  with  the  advance 
of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  if  at  times  it  were  one  step  in 
advance.  It  were  well  if  the  future  waves  of  improvement  in  the 
same  direction  should  roll  as  quietly  and  steadily  forward  on  the 
shores  of  cominjj  time. 

But  a  graded  system  of  school  instruction  brings  out  a  new  want. 
A  large  class  of  children  are  brought  together,  with  little  or  no 
previous  instruction,  and  almost  too  young  for  the  continuous  atten- 
tion and  thought  required  to  master  the  elementary  branches  of  the 
school-room,  as  taught  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  are  deprived  of 
those  educational  influences  that  so  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school-room  of  mixed  grades  and  which  insinuated  themselves  into 
every  avenue  to  the  active  mind  of  childhood.  They  are  now  de- 
pendent for  improvement  upon  the  exercise  of  their  own  intuitive 
powers  and  upon  the  resources  of  the  teacher. 

We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question,  whether,  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  the  proper  orderly  and  harmonious  development  of  their 
faculties,  these  children  should  be  in  school  at  all,  thus  early,  for  in 
school  they  are.  And  so  it  happens,  that  under  the  new  circum- 
stances, that  which  should  be  the  work  of  nature,  is  brought  wHthin 
the  function  of  the  teacher,  and  accordingly  new  topics  and  methods 
of  instruction  must  be  introduced.  It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out 
with  what  extreme  diffidence  we  should  approach  any  task  that  in- 
volves any  interference  with  nature^s  methods,  or  how  zealous  should 
be  the  endeavor  when  such  interference  is  necessitated  to  follow  her 
analogous  teachings,  and  how  promptly  we  should  cease  our  inter- 
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ferenee  at  the  first  innmont  pnicticHblc.     TIjo  njitiiral  cliaTinelB  to 
the  pupiPs  mind  arc  first  to  I>c  opened  hi»toro  they  can  be  used  for 
receirinp^  or  impartinjr  instnio.tion.     Apfjiin,  the  natnnil  avenues  are 
to  be  nsed  heff»rc  what  niav  be  called  the  conventional  ones  arc 
brought  in  reqiiiwtion.      And  so  the  po\v<Ts  of  observation  and 
speech  (or  spoken  lanj^iiatje)  are  to  be  cultivated  before  any  positive 
iDBtmction  in  reading  «nd  writini;  is  attempt e<l.     Cnltivatfd  it  shonld 
be  remembered  for  purposes  and  ends  mainly  practical  and  discipli- 
narv.     Has  it  occurred  to  tiiose  of  vou  who  have  seen  blind  chil- 
dran  spelling  out  with  busy  fingers  and  delighte<l  faces  the  page  of 
raised  letters  and  thus  receiving  food  for  their  active  minds  through 
a  cha.nncl  wrought  out  for  them  by  the  agency  of  a  sense  perverted 
from  its  legitimate  fnn<'tion,  that  in  teaching  ordinary  rhildren  to 
rejul    from  the  printed,  or  written  page,  the  same  thing  is  substan- 
tially done;  that  is,  the  eye  is  nwide  to  perform  the  natural  oflice  of 
the  cur — that  a  new  gift  is  im[iartoil. 

One  result  of  bringing  together  childn-n  of  the  same  grade  is,  to 
brin^  out  more  distimttly  the  class  mental   peculiarities,  the  class 
Mlacational  needs,  and  so  more  obviously  the  j)roper  modes  of  meet- 
ing those  needs.     I  have  elsewhere  stated,  in  a  summary  way,  my 
idea.  4-)f  the  scope  and  aim  of  a  proper  elcMuentary  education,  which 
*  'Will  venture  to  reproduce.     *'That  we  should  educate  the  senses 
■«^d  through  the  senses,  the  intelligence  and  will,  and  then  apply  and 
•ubonlinate  the  enifendered  habits  of  accurate  observatii>n  and  the 
cnltivated  inteHectual  activity  and  power,  to  proper  methods  of  ac- 
qmrintr  the  elemcntarv  studi<'S  and  their  outjxrowinu  attainments." 
^^  seeking  to  accomplish  the  ends  thus  <lctincd,  the  main  reliance 
the  educator  is  upon  a  proper  study  antl  comprehension   of  the 
^"^ractoristics  of  childhood,  the  natural  onler,  mode,  and  rate  of 
^^"elopmcnt  of  the  childish  faculties.     The  proof  of  this  is  furnished 
•    '"••^ailing  any  synoptical  statement  of  the  principles  of  education. 
/*  Hoticinsf  how  many  of  them  relate  to  these  very  points.     It  is 
'iJportaucc  to  remember  this  because  much  time  and  labor  have 
*    **  lately  wasted  in  devising  mtjthods  of  instruction  based  upon 
^*5ition8  merely  speculative,  and  some  injury  done  by  attempting 
Put  these  methods  in  pra<^tice.     I  may  illustrate  this  by   citing 
.    ^^  three  forms  of  theoretical  error  in  this  regard  repn'senting 
ri^  *  diversity  of  opinion — all  **  idols  of  the  cave.'' 
,     **^  first  of  these  is  a  method  based  upon  a  thcorv  that  everv 
^^  itiust  "rediscover  for  himself  the  truths  and  results  to  be  ae- 
^    *^^d  in  each  department  of  knowledge  undertaken  by  the  learner," 
^  ^hc  corollary  from  this,  **  that  no  tnith  or  knowledjro  wliicli  is 

13 
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in  its  natnrc  a  consequent  on  some  other  truths  or  Inowl 
by  any  possibilitj  be  in  reality  attained  by  any  mind,  t 
that  mind  has  first  secured  and  rightly  appreciated  those  a 
truths  or  knowings."  This  involves,  it  will 'be  observed,  f 
instruction  always  absolutely  synthetical.  <*  This  is  part 
— true  as  far  as  intuitive  education  is  concerned  and 
hxiher, 

x\nothcr  error,  not  unheard  of  by  this  Association,  is 
that  there  is  a  rational  order  of  development  in  the  com 
sciences,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  followed  in  common  c 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  claimed  that  this  order  of  success! 
sciences  corresponds  precisely  to  the  order  of  evolution  01 
ulties.  Now  this  is  an  iissuinption  based  upon  the  mos 
analogies,  but  as  I  find  it  asserted  with  great  emphasis,  in 
to  which  my  own  name  is  signed,  I  leave  it  for  others  to  < 

One  other  theory  deserves  a  passing  notice.  It  will 
elaborated  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  cropping  out  quite  ge 
the  essays  and  discussions  that  have  since  appeared  up< 
tional  topics.  After  admitting  the  distinction  between 
as  relates  to  discipline  and  to  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
he  at  once  assumes  that  what  is  best  for  the  one  end  is  als 
the  other.  IIo  then  proceeds  to  develop  a  scheme  for  > 
based  upon  the  relative  and  practical  uses  of  knowledge 
course  of  reasoning  proves  anything  it  proves  that  p 
should  be  the  first  studv  of  childhood,  then  the  means  of 
livelihood,  then  the  treatment  of  offspring  and  the  gover 
children,  and  finally  the  study  of  social  science. 

Let  me  now  examine  brief! v  the  mode  in  which  the  Osi 
tern  aims  to  accomplish  the  ends  I  have  supposed.  To  h 
claims  to  be  more  than  a  svstem  of  IVimarv  Sdiool  instnn 
claims  to  be  the  only  correct  system  for  any  stage  of  c 
"That  if  adopted,  it  will  lead  to  a  complete  revolution  in  < 
ods  of  teaching  in  this  country,"  (where  it  is  asserted  • 
never  had  any  system  based  on  sound  philosophical  prin< 
also  in  the  profession  of  teaching  itself,  or  rather  it  will  m 
\ng  a  profession — a  title  it  has  yet  to  earn." 

In  making  a  somewhat  hurried  preparation  for  the  pari 
me  on  this  occasion,  I  have  spent  some  time  in  the  exami 
the  various  manuals  desirrncd  for  the  instruction  of  teachi 
new  system.  I  confess  the  result  has  been  somewhat  disc 
The  principles  laid  down  are  somewhat  contradictory  in  t 
acter.     Thoy  are  wanting  in  dofiniteness,  and,  most  of  all 
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^  enTeloped  in  the  voluminoas  detxiils  of  methods,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  the  distinctive  features,  and  somewhat  confusing  to  one 
^tUmptlDg  to  discuss  them. 

Beferring  then  to  the  Oswego  manuals,  1  find  fii-st  a  statement  i>i' 

nlixitarc  called  Peatalo^iau  plans  and  principles.     On  e\aminati(;n,  I 

^nd  tliat  some  latitude  has  been  used  in  applying  the  term  Pesta- 

'*>2ziaD.    Transmutation  as  well  as  translation  will  Ik*  scon  in  their 

^''^atment  of  the  great  reformer.     It  may  be  remarked  of  these  gen- 

^*r!*IIy,  that  whatever  of  them  are  sound  have  not  the  claim  of  nov- 

"tyto  American  teachers,  and  what  are  new  of  no  value,  if  not 

wading  to  positive  error. 

.    '-  Activitv  LB  a  Liw  of  childhood.     Accustom  the  child  to  do— educate  the 

.    --  Ciihij-ate  the  fuoultics  in  their  natural  order — first  form  the  mind,  tlien 
ixnajsh  it' 
3.  Begin  with  the  senses,  and  never  tell  a  child  wlmt  ho  can  discover  for 

,    **-   Reduce  every  stibject  to  its  elements — one  difficulty  at  a  time  is  enough 
**r  a  child. 

^  ■   I*rocoed  step  by  step.    Be  thorouj^h.     Tlie  mensure  of  information  is  not 
*^**^t  the  teacher  can  pve,  but  wlmt  the  child  can  receive. 

•3.   Let  every  lo.-ison  have  u  point,  except  in  junior  flchools,  where  more  than 
<>^t  K-s-ou  is  rtq'iirod  before  the  point  is  reached^  each  successive! v  tending  to- 

^''^TXls   it. 

T  •    Develop  the  idea — then  give  the  term — cultivate  language. 
^.    IVixree<l  from  the  known  to  tiio  unknown — from  the  particiilar  to  the  gen- 
^■"^1— — from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract — from  the  simple  to  the  nion*  difti»-ult. 
^*-    ITirst  synthesis,  then  analysis — not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order 

Let  us  examine  these  principles  briefly. 

**■  1  St  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.     Accustom  the  child  to  do 

educate  the  hand." 

■*t  will  bo  observed,  first,  that  there  is  an  implied  restriction  of 

*^  la^  of  childhood  to  his  physical  system.     Of  the  second  clause 

-s^liould  it  not  rather  be  said,  let  the  child  <lo.     Let  him  use  not 

Hiy  i^ig  i,ands,  but  his  physical  system  generally.     The  distinctitm 

^^etn  letting  the  child  do  an<l  accustoming  him  to  do,  at  this 

^^y  stage,  is  an  important  one,  antl  is  related  (if  activity  is  a  gen- 

^  Uw  of  cliildhood)  not  only  t^  physical  actions,  but  also  to  th»^ 


^s  and  tlie  faculties  which  act  spontaneously  on  the  presentation 
^.    ''cir  proper  objects.     Should  not  a  system  of  so  much  pretension 
'^t  us  wisely  here  on  the  very  threshhold  ? 

2d.  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural  order — first  form  tlie 

^*^^1,  then  furnish  it." 

^    -^he  truth  enunciated  here  is  older  than  Pestalozzi;  and  may  be 

.,  ^^'i  in  some  form  or  another  in  half  the  works  on  education  pub- 

^^U  in  this  country  during  the  last  thirty  yciirs.     As  to  the  second 
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clauaei  one  might  natarnlly  ask;  is  it  a  corollary  from  the  fintt  di 
only  meant  as  a  reiteration  ?  or  what  ? 

"  dd.  Begin  with  the  senKOs,  and  never  tell  a  child  what  he  cii 
discover  for  himself.*' 

What  is  the  designed  relation  between  the  two  clauses  of  HA 
rule  ?     Must  we  never  tell  a  child  what  he  can  discover  for  himseK 

**  4th.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements — one  difficalty  at 
time  is  enough  for  a  child." 

This  seems  a  harmless  proposition.  But  the  practical  inferenec 
in  the  way  of  method,  that  the  manuab  are  fiill  of,  ^ves  it  anothc 
aspect. 

^  6th.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Be  thorough.  The  measure  of  in 
formation  is  not  what  the  teacher  can  g^ive,  but  what  the  child  cc 
receive."  • 

Would  not  these  directions  indicate  that  the  process  of  educatio; 
is  not  always  and  strictly  a  development  exercise,  in  which  the  chil 
is  the  main  actor  ? 

''  7th.  Develop  the  idea — then  give  the  tenn — cultivate  language. 

If  this  nilc  were  designed  only  to  enforce  the  truth  that  idea 
should  precede  language,  no  comment  would  be  necessary.  Bu 
herewith  is  connected  one  of  the  most  vicious  methods  of  the  Ol 
wego  System.  In  the  light  of  their  practical  teachings  it  mean 
that  with  the  idea  the  term  must  be  invariably  connected ;  that  til 
observation  and  language  must  be  inseparably  connected.  And  i 
is  assumed  that  when  the  idea  is  mastered,  there  is  no  difficulty  ii 
retaining  the  appropriate  term  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  summary  i 
strictly  a  resultant  of  the  workings  of  the  class  mind.  And  so  w 
find  in  connection  with*  each  lesson,  or  series  of  obser\'ation8,  th 
W.  B.  (writing  on  the  board)  and  the  8.  R  (simultaneous  repeti 
tion)  to  fix  in  the  pupiPs  mind  the  set  phrase  and  the  stereotype 
formula  that  the  teacher  Rimishcs  as  the  summary  of  the  particula 
class  oxentise. 

But  the  partisans  of  the  Oswego  System,  or  their  progenitors  i 
England,  were  not  the  original  sinners.  It  was  precisely  hero  wher 
l*cstalozzi  went  so  grievously  astray  from  his  own  early  principlei 
as  to  draw  from  one  of  his  cotemporarics  the  remark,  that  "  h 
kicked  over  with  his  feet  what  ho  built  up  with  his  hands.'*  Am 
these  very  practices  of  his  have  been  discarded  by  intelligent  edo 
catnrs  ever}' where,  even  when  professedly  following  the  doctrines  o 
the  German  school. 

**  Observation  (said  he)  is  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowledgf 
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• 

rriie  fir&t  object,  then,  in  education  must  bo,  to  load  u  child  to  ob 
serve  with  accuracy ;  the  second,  to  exprefts  with  oorroctncKS  the 
rot»ult  of  his  obsenations/'  There  in  abundant  evidence  from  liin 
^•orks  that  he  did  not  moan  by  tlii-s  that  observation  should  be  the 
principal  object  of  tnstrutrtion  at  its  earlier  stii^e  and  lan^ua^e  at  a 
later  period.  The  Knijlish  ami  Oswego  disei]»les  have  faithfully 
c*"»picd  the  defects  of  their  ma.ster. 

N'ow  is  it  necessary  to  atlirm  in  this  presence,  that  lan<juaj(e  linH 
dissolutely  nothing  to  do  with  observation  as  far  as  it  concerns  the 
pu^piU  That  the  observinp^  powers  are  exercised  for  a  lonijf  peiiod 
11^  childhood  before  the  gift  of  lanpia«:fe  is  n'ccived,  and  that  the 
^^liild  not  only  uses  the  senses,  but  discriminates,  eompai-cs,  reasons, 
judges,  decides,  and  wills  in  connection  with  such  use  of  the  senses, 
*^*k1  all  this  without  the  use  of  any  Ianjxu:i<«;e  ? 

l^ut  the  time  comes  when  language  is  neceswiry  for  the  express- 
ion of  wants  and  ideas,  and  then  it  is  given.  In  the  roll  of  educar 
tioii  the  teaeher  avails  himself  of  this  natural  gift,  this  child-language, 
*o  teat  thti  progress  of  the  child,  and  so  it  is  properly  connectetl  with 
^osenation  and  with  the  growth  of  ideas. 

-^gain,  a  period  conies  when  language  which  has  been  accpiired  in- 

*uitivi»ly,  and  without  any  conscious  etibrt  on  the  part  of  the  child, 

TUfiy  bu   properly  a  subject  of  positive  instruction,  by  methods  so 

^*<K2ly  suggested  in  the  opening  address  of  the  President  of  this  Ab- 

*^t-iHtion ;  for  when  the  higher  and   reflective  powers  of  the  mind 

^^^  l>rought  into  active  exercise,  language  precise  and  adeijuate  be- 

*-"*ni«is  necessary  as  the  means  of  thought. 

*-^nguagc  (let  me  repeat  again)  which  in  the  infancry  of  the  indi- 

.     ^^'^al,  as  well  as  that  of  the  race,  is  a  mere  means  of  expressing  the 

''^i^diate  wants  of  the  individual  or  the  race  in  its  then  condition ; 

P finds  not  only  cominensurately  witli  increasing  desires,  but  ab- 

,   .    *^*t<;ly  acquires  another  function ;  that  is,  m  the  instniment  of 

^*^<ii",   c<»utinuous,  and  abstract  thought;    and  this  fact,  or  the 

^  '^^^'tli  of  language  to  meet  social  needs,  suggests  the  principle  that 

^^ilii  guide  in  the  introduction  of  language,  as  an  exercise  in  the 

^^^l~room.     I  have  on  another  occasi«m  referre<l  to  this  topic  and 

^  CHn  onlv  hint  at  the  dangers  of  thus  earlv  and  intimately  con- 

^tiiig  ^jj^  study  of  language  with  the  development  of  the  faculties 

*">o>n.rvation.     Tlie  thing  signified  is  lost  in  the  ert'ort  to  n^nem- 

'^  tlici  sign.     Have  you  not  all  seen  a  bright  boy  in  a  class,  who 

*i«l     and  would  answer  almost  intuitively  a  (juestion  in  numbers 

^     t-lie  following,  hesit.ite  and  stammer,  grow  confused  and  fail,  in 

^iiiptiiig  to  cloak  the  fully  comprehended  truth  in  the  long  syllo- 

•      *^  ^<Jnnula  required  of  him  by  the  teac^her?     Thus — 
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If  2  l)uncln?s  of  matches  cOvSt  4  ofnU,  what  will  4  bunches  coat?    Tti^ 
rei)eats  the  question  and  gives  the  solution. 

Jf  2  bunches  of  matches  cost  4  cents,  what  will  4  bunches  cost?     1  bt»  ^'' 
matches  will  cost  one-half  as  much  as  2  bunches  of  matches.     If  2  bunc-1' 
matches  cost  4  cents,  1  bunch  of  matohoR  will  cost  one-half  of  4  cents,  wh  i^ 
2  cents.     4  bunches  of  matches  will  cost  4  limes  as  much  as  1  bunch  of  mx: 
If  1  bunch  cost  2  cents,  4  bunches  will  cost  4  times  2  cents,  which  are  8 
Therefore,  if  2  bunches  of  matches  cost  4  cents,  4  bunches  of  matches  wU  ^- 
8  cent.s. 

The  very  tendency  of  formulated  language  is  to  routine, 
foundations  of  the  childish  memory  and  the  childish  princij>Ic:^ 
association  are  upset,  and  the  natural  observation  of  childhood 
tirely  ilevitalized.     But  an  illustration,  furni.shed  by  the  same  n"^ 
ter-hand  that  gave  us  the  Yorkshire  boarding-school,  will  ansv*** 
my  purpose  better. 

Xo  teacher  before  me,  who  has  read  Dickens'  "  Hard  Times,"  ^r^ 
fail  to  recall  the  following  scene: — 

Mr.  Gradjjrind,  the  town  magnate  and  school  patron,  is  present  in  the  mod^ 
scliool  of  his  own  creation,  where  Mr.  McClioakunichild  surcharges  the  youtlif^ 
< -oke-towners  with  j^rim  facts.  After  a  preliminary  address  to  the  teachers  i  * 
tliirt  vein — 

'*Now  what  I  want  is  Hvcts.  Teacli  these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  facti^ 
r'acis  alone  are  wanted  in  life.  IMant  nothing  else,  and  root  out  everything 
else.  Yf>u  can  only  form  the  mind  of  reasonnig  animals  upon  facts:  noihingS 
else  will  ever  be  of  any  service  to  them.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  1. 
bring  up  my  own  (!hil(lren.  and  this  is  tlie  i>rinciple  on  which  1  bring  up  these 
children.     Slick  t(»  facts,  .Sir!'* 

Having  thus  relieved  himself,  tliat  his  self-love  niay  be  gratified  by  witness- 
ing the  triumphs  of  his  own  educational  scheming,  he  calls  out.  by  au  appropri- 
ate management  and  catechising,  its  distinctive  features. 

Sissy  Ju])e.  (jirl  No.  20,  ilie  daughter  of  a  strolling  circus  actor,  whose  1Mb, 
no  small  share  of  it.  has  Iveen  passed  under  the  canvtuss;  whose  knowledge  of 
horsp,  generic  and  specific,  extends  back  as  fiir  as  memory  reaches;  familiar 
with  the  form  and  food,  the  powers  and  habits  and  everything  relating  to  the 
horse;  knowing  it  through  .'^everai  senses;  Sissy  Jupe  has  l»een  asked  to  define 
hor.«*e.  Astonished  at  hearing  her  father  stigmatized  as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  a 
farrier  and  horse-breaker;  bewildered  by  the  striking  want  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  horse  of  her  own  conceptions  and  the  prescribed  fonnula  that  repre- 
sents the  animal  in  the  books  of  the  Home  and  Colonisd  Societv,  she  dares  not 
trust  hei-solf  with  the  confusing  description,  and  shrinks  from  it  in  silence  and 
alarm. 

"(Jirl  No.  20  unable  to  define  a  horse,"  said  Mr.  Gradgriml.  Girl  No.  20  it 
d«'clan.'d  po.-s'^'ssed  of  no  facts  in  reference  to  one  of  the  commonest  of  anfmahi, 
and  appeal  is  made  to  one  red-eyed  Bitzer.  who  knows  horse  practically  only 
as  he  has  seen  a  picture?  of  a  horse,  or  as  he  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  sufelj 
w('atli('re<l  the  perils  of  a  crowded  street  crossing. 

'•  Hitzer,"  (said  Thomris  (iradgrind,)  ''your  definition  of  a  liorse!" 

"Quadruped.  Graminivorous.  Forty  te(?th.  namely:  twenty-four  grinder*, 
four  eye  teeth,  and  twelve?  incisive.  Sheds  coat  in  the  Spring;  in  marshy  coali- 
tries  slieds  hoofs  too.  Hoofs  hard,  but  n  quiring  to  be  shod  with  iron.  Ag« 
known  by  m.nrks  in  mouth.''     Thus  (and  nmeh  more)  Hitzer. 

"Now  (iirl  No.  20,"  s;iid  Mr.  Gradgrind,  "you  know  what  a  horse  is." 

The  features  of  a  school  system  thus  orraphically  described  are  the 
features  i»f  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's  system,  and  I  rejrret  to 
say  that  what  is  known  in  tliis  country  as  the  Oswego  System  is  ita 
lineal  descendant. 


.  p  •  .• 
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Tint  this  b  no  miffrcprGsentation  (see  lessons  on  objects,  page 

LE88OX  TTrEHTT-THIBD. 
jS  I.«d$  Bird. 

Ideas  to  be  developed — hetnii^plicricAl,  fragile,  jointed. 

rmrts.  QualiUet, 

The  head. It  isi  animal. 

**    eyoH Natural. 

**   feelers  or  palpi llemispliorioal. 

*^    horns  or  anteiiua> The  wing  cases  aro  rod. 

"    wiugs t>iK)ttoil. 

**   wing  cases  or  elytra. Urifrht. 

**    tlionix. Hard. 

"    legs. The  wing  cases  are  brittlo. 

"    body Opaque. 

•'    back StiQ'. 

"    spots. ^ Tlie  out.si(K'  is  convex. 

*'    surface. Tlie  inside  is  concave. 

•*    claws. One  margin  straight. 

Tlie  other  ciirved. 
The  wings  are  nKMnbrunaceoUfli 
"  pliable, 

thin, 
"  transparent, 

"  fragile. 

The  bo<lv  is  oval, 

bhick. 
The  logs  arc  jointed, 
"  short, 

black. 

"^"^  lesson  above  cited  is  one  of  a  large  minil)or  sketched  for  the 

of  teachers ;  all  models  for  still  otlujrs  of  a  similar  character  to 

y'H.Tned  as  they  shall  bo  needed,  and  designed  to  cover  the  whole 

r  rio<l  of  school  instruction.     Is  such  endless  repetition  of  obvious 

4  '^Iitiog  a  natural  and  nourishing  food  for  the  chih.lish  mind  ?     Will 

*ievQp^j,^Qf  Ruch  thin  gnicl  of  utilitarianism?     And  looking  at 

*^al  object  of  a  public  school  system  as  our  own,  supported  from 

.       public  treasury,  designed  to   obviate  the  accidents  of  birth  or 

^*^e,  by  placing  the  keys  of  knowledge  in  every  youthful  hand,  is 

^  <iliaff  a  substitute  for  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  elementary 

*^^lies?  is  it  a  good  preparation,  even,  for  the  same?     But  con- 

j      }*^S  ^^^^  tlicse  exercises  accomplish  the  end  for  which  tliey  were 

^Sned,  is  it  not  a  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  too  exclu- 

^  >  5Xnd  at  the  expense  of  the  other  powers  of  the  pupil? 

-  ^  is  claimed,  however,  that  thus  are   lai«l   the  foundations  for  a 

-  **t*e  structure  of  scien(;e;  that  we  ascend  frf)ui  form  to  geometr}*, 
,^   place  to  geography,  <tc.,  ckc.     Than  this  nothing  can  be  more 

^5iken.     Perceptions  of  form  and  cok)r  are  quite  distinct  from 
.  ^'^etry  and  chromatography.     Langufige   is  one  thing,  and  the 
^*^ce  of  grammar  quite  another. 
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Thai  f^cientidc  and  technical  laDgiiagc  is  prematurely  iDtroduoed 
in  the  niotliods  iulopted  at  Oswego,  no  one  can  qnestion  who  viBito 
the  Oswego  schools.  One  hears  Utile  children,  not  two  weeks  un- 
der instruction,  taught  that  certain  parts  of  a  sheep  (or  tlie  picture 
of  a  sheep)  are  **  principal,"  others  "  secondary,"  and  some  "  char- 
acteristic." One  hears  from  infant  mouths  sach  terms  as  ^*  grami- 
niverous  and  chalybeate,  iridescent  and  amorphous,  serrated  and  fo- 
liaceous,  imbricated  and  indigenous."  Children  there  arc  taught 
not  only  to  discriminate,  with  the  eye,  the  various  shades  and  hues 
of  color,  but  loaded  down  with  such  terms  as  hyaline,  watchet,  laz- 
uline,  indigene,  carnoline,  rosine,  coraliue,  venetia,  morone,  salmo* 
nine,  peachine,  and  magenta. 

Tlie  9th  and  last  principle  laid  down  is  the  following: — "First 
synthesis,  then  analysis — not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order 
of  nature."  I  leave  for  others  to  discuss  the  first  clause  of  the  rule. 
I  may  venture  this  inquiry,  however.  If  it  be  true  "  that  all  intelli- 
gent action  whatever  depends  upon  the  discerning  of  distinctions 
among  surrounding  things,"  does  not  this  princij)le  require  thai 
analysis  sliould  be  the  first  step  in  the  work  of  education  ?  And 
further,  as  one  examines  the  specimen  lessons  in  the  Oswego  text- 
books, even,  does  it  not  appear  that  so  tir  Jis  the  exercise  of  the 
observing  faculties  is  properly  conducted,  it  is  pure  analysis,  while 
the  mere  framing  of  the  definition  or  the  formulated  summary  can 
only  be  called  synthetical. 

The  last  clause,  ("  not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order  of 
nature,")  whatever  its  supposed  relation  to  the  former,  contains  an 
important  truth  whicli  I  would  thus  interpret.  All  subjects  should 
be  presented  to  a  child  in  view  of  the  order  in  which  his  tacultiea 
arc  developed ;  in  connection  with  his  already  existing  ideas,  aa 
they  may  be  in<licated  by  the  form  in  which  his  curiosity  manifests 
itself,  or  otherwise,  that  they  may  be  retained  by  some  principle  of 
association ;  and  also  in  relation  to  their  practical  value  and  uses, 
as  acquirements  and  discipline,  for  the  time  being.  And  contrari- 
wise, they  should  not  be  presented  in  relation  to  any  assumed  order 
of  knowledge  or  any  scientific  arrangement  or  classification.  (I  am 
speaking  now  especially  of  those  subjects  which,  in  the  primary 
school-room  and  in  the  case  of  young  children,  should  precede  and 
furnish  the  foundation  of  what  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  the  ele- 
mentary studies.)  Scientific  names,  definitions  and  classification  are 
designed  for  a  special  and  practical  purpose ;  and  that  purpose, 
manifestly,  not  related  to  the  instruction  of  infants  or  the  early  hisr 
tory  of  our  race.     A  you?jg  child  (and  for  that  matter  the  savage^ 
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fttsno  practical   uac  for  scicnoo  ti\u\  tlicrof<»ru  docs  not  need  its 

Kcbnicalities.     What  he  docs  need  an?  won.!?*,  li-^iirativc  exjiressions, 

oTacla<%siiication  conuected  in  a  livini;  wiiv  tu  his  senses,  his  ob- 

f^rvatiou,  liis  experience,  the  raii«;o  of  his  n'asoniiij^  powers,  and  by 

tlae  use  of  which  he  can  remomlM  r,  re[»rodiieo,  or  coniniunicatc  to 

2&iiother  his  sensations  and  ideas. 

The  scientitiu  mode  should  be  reserved  for  a  hiter  period  of  in- 

i*t ruction,  >vhen   scienee,  as  su*'!^  lias,  hy  tl»e  dovehipuirnt  of  the 

pii£»il,  acquired  a  practical  vahie. 

K«3r  modern  science,  he  it  reniemhered,  (and  lierein  it  difl'ers  from 

the   older  forms,)  is,  from  its  very  nature,  far  remove  1  fiuiii  tlic  range 

or  a   child's  observation,  and  has  no  ohvinus  relations  to  the  litllc, 

evc-i-y-day  world  in  which  he  lives  and  moves.     It  is  hasod  upon 

»trT.ioture  and  organs,  and  unobvious,  an«l  to  the  child,  unimportant 

P'^>|.»t»rties,  and  includes,  what  Spencer  ha**  calh'd,  "c(>m|»let«'!iesa  of 

I>r«:^  vision."     And  thouu:h  there  ai^j  certain  i'xti;nial  fcatnivs  which 

^■*<1  i  1  larily  indicate,  to  the  eye  of  the  expert,  the  pceuliarities  of  in- 

^  •"■*«*.!  structure,  yet  the  connection  can  not  he  aj»prcciated  at  an 

*'*'**^i  tit  lire  age. 

*^o  true  is  this*,  that  I  lind  a  modern  writer  of  great  looi<'al  acutc- 

"^^**^     thus  expressing  hiiniK'lf: — 

^^  -  "^'i^cenee,  as  I  hIkiII  alh-rwanls  havt*  ornsiDii  i<)  illiistr:it«-,  is  painrul  from  tho 

-^       •-*^a^i'y  of  ili.s  a-Fodatinj?  apiu-araiuxs  ihat  p)  nulurally  ami  la.-ily  to^jcUior,  of 

ll      *<^^»  ji.  nc-iij}^  ilio  full  and  total  as]u-«'t  ot*  an  olij<  cl  hy  \\\m\i  it  •  ii^Mjii-s  aiirei*ably 

jj^^   *     '^"•iirious  SCU.-08,  and  of  settling  upon  s<.'nie  feature  tliat  has  no  inton-rit  to  the 

*-^**ion  eye.* 

-^  liave  ventured  to  elahorate  what  seemed  to  nie  to  he  the  truth 
^'^-snined  in  the  elausi.^  under  discussion.  ]»ut  that  tliis  is  not  the 
*^  **  pretation  of  it  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  the  ()>we^o  System 
-3*^  be  seen  by  referrinjx  either  to  a  simple  model  h'^isnn,  <»r  to  the 
jl  r~  ^-^  ral  method  of  treating  a  j)artieular  subject.  Take,  hy  way  of 
,^  '^tration,  almost  the  first  lesson  in  the  manual.     It  is  a  develop- 

^  *~^  t  exercise  to  cultivate  the  powei-s  of  ohsenation.     The  children 

l^»  <irat  t<dd  that  paper  is  aililieial,  that  it  is  made   of  lin(?n   rags, 

^^-fc*^^   ^i"t'n  is  made  from  the  stem  of  a  plant  called  flax.     They  then 
j-^»  ^^^>rvc  its  obvious  qualities;  they  are  next  supi)lied  with  tiie  terms 
;*"*-  t>Ie,  translucent,  intlammable,  ttc. 

"^^ut  one  must  not  stop  npon  indivi»lual  lessons,  but  take  suhjccts, 
^^'hat  I  am  now  about  to  say  is  relat<'d  also  to  principle  No.  4 — 
^•^duce  every  subject  to  its  elements." 

-'^ako  the  method  of  teacliing  reading.     If  one  takes  up  a  printed 
'« it  may  be  resolved  into  lines,  these  lines  into  words,  the  words 


•  B»in.    "The  Senses  ui«l  Inlrlletl." 
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into  letters,  (to  say  notliing  of  pointa,)  the  lettore  into  combinftt 
of  formF,  tliat  may  be  further  classified  as  straight  lines  and  curr^'^ 
perpendicular  and  horizont'il.  Aa  related  to  the  printer^s  art,  t^ 
may  be  called  reducing  the  subject  to  its  elements,  or  following  A- 
order  of  the  subject. 

Again,  the  wordK  on  the  page  (which  is  speech  represented  to  tic 
eye)  represent  a  variety  of  combinations  of  sounds,  which  may  l* 
resolved  into  their  clcmcntnrv  sounds :  these  into  classes  as  atonui 
sub-tonic,  (kc. ;  and  still  further  siccording  to  the  position  of  th. 
vocal  Cleans  in  producing  these  elementary  sounds.  This  may  b- 
called  reducing  the  subject  to  its  elements,  or  following  its  order. 

If  our  language  were  strictly  phonetic,  these  two  classes  of  ele 
raonts  could  be,  in  some  degree,  approximated,  and  thus  the  art  oc 
reading,  as  an  art,  could  be  acquired  without  any  great  waste  or 
effort  on  the  part-  of  the  learner,  particularly  an  adult  learner.  Bni 
this  is  not  true.  The  number  of  elementary  characters  does  noi 
correspond  to  the  number  of  elementary  sounds.  The  forms  of  th» 
characters  have  no  actual  or  svmbolic  relation  to  the  sounds. 

Custom  has  also  sanctioned  a  varietv  of  form  in  the  same  letterii 
These  have  each  been  provided  with  a  name  conventional  and  arbiJ 
trary,  sometimes  resembling  its  power  in  composition,  and  some- 
times not. 

Furthermore,  to  increase  the  perplexities,  the  same  sounds  arc 
represented  by  ditlercnt  letters  and  combinations;  and  these  last  dc 
not  uniformly  represent  the  same  sound.  So  that  our  language  if 
irregularity  run  wild.  The  nile  is  the  exception  and  the  exception 
19  the  rule. 

Now  the  method  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society  (and  the  Os 
wego  plan  is  but  little  bettor)  brings  the  child,  face  to  face,  with  thii 
mountain  of  difficulties,  and  on  the  ph'a  of  reducing  every  subject  t< 
its  elements,  picks  up  each  individual  diflieulty,  one  at  a  time,  am 
throws  it  a  stumbling-stone  at  the  feet  of  the  pupil.  With  fatigu 
iug  exercise,  perhaps,  the  whole  ground  may  be  at  last  stumblec 
over.     Listen  to  the  n>le  and  judge. 

The  j>upils  are  first  taught  to  distinguish  by  the  eye  all  the  Ro 
man  capitals;  next,  to  distinguish  clumsy  imitations  of  these,  a.* 
many  as  can  be  formed  by  combinations  of  straight  lines;  and  then 
similar  imitations  of  tlit^  remainder  formed  by  straight  lines  and 
curved.  A  similar  plan  is  now  adopted  in  teaching  the  forms  of 
the  smaller  letters.  The  pupils  are  practiced  in  repeating  the  forty, 
more  or  less,  clementar}'  sounds  of  the  language.  They  are  lead  (a 
notice  the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  making  these  sounds. 
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-At  this  stagfc  (First  Step— jmpiis  betwccMi  four.-itnl  five  veal's  of  age) 
thcsy  are  eni^ninbcred  with  tlu;  a|iplication  of  tlio  terms,  **  tonic,  at- 
onio  and  wib-tonic/*  &c.,  to  the  jsujuikU  in  «]uestion. 

They  are  tau^^ht  to  form  uiicontli  imitations  of  the  spurious  oapi- 

t£\l»4,  Wfore  iiientioTKMl,  with  pieces  of  lath;  then  to  print  tlieni  on 

tlio    slate.     Tlieu  comes  the  h'arninix  of  twentv-six  arbitrary  names 

of"    letters  and  connect  ini:  these  with   the   same  numb«T  of  conven- 

tioiial  forms.     Tiic  same  c«)urs«?  is  pursued  with  the  small  letters. 

TH<*  pupils  are  next  exercised  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  dip- 

tlionjjs;    not,   however,    tlieir   power    in    e<miposition.      They    are 

tain^ht  to  spell  classes  of  words  of  one  syllable.     Only  at  this  point 

*lo    amy  prc»per  exercises  in  reailing  (or  in  fact  in  learninor  to  re.id) 

t>o^in;  and   even   tlien  these  are  in  accordance   Avitli  a  somewhat 

climisy  phonic  method. 

It  is  claimed  for  tliis  plan,  the  stnpi<lity  of  which  no  description 
cmi  fully  portray,  that  it  "puts  the  chiM  in  ])(»ss«'ssion  of  a  key  by 
^'liicli  he  is  able  to  help  himself — a  vm*  important  ])rinci])lo  in  od- 
iiofition."  A  hundred  such  keys  will  leave  a  child  groping  and 
^^Tiockin^r  at  the  door  of  our  written  lanixnanre,  in  wliich  tlic  sound 
^^^o  is  spelt  three  different  ways  an<l  ouf/h  stands  for  lialf  its  vowel 
rounds. 

Ail  this  is  done,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  carry  out  a  principle  aR- 
<^ribc(i  to  IVfitalozzi;  that  the  Avork  of  the  educator  should  he  ana- 
lytical and  that  of  the  learner  svnth«?tical. 

^his  is  what  they  propose  to  do  theoretically.     Meanwliile,  liow- 

^'^'"i  the  pupil,  in  spite  of  this  attempt  to  liamper  his  feet  with  the 

.     *^ieacies  and  perplexities  of  our  lanujuaire,  has  been  covertly  mak- 

*^  hi^s  way  bv  a  more  direct,  natural,  and  easv  route  to  the  sjmic 

^*'-       In   this   respect  the  chihl  has  shown  himself  wiser  than  the 

^ster.     Bv  tlie  aid  of  a  memory  >\hich  can  onlv  be  characterized 

Hdhesive  "  in   the  extreme,  he  has   been  cpiietly  learning  words 

'^"oi-ds,  on   the  blackboard,  on  the  lesson  cards,  and   in   the  text- 

^*^  of  the  school-room,     lie  has  been  classifying  words  in  accord- 

^^   Nvith  his  own  principle  of  association,  to  assist  liis  memory 

.  ^^^    its  mere  adhesiveness  lias  failed  ;  and  now  noting  their  resem- 

*^^Oos  and  differences,  Ijc  has  analyzed  them  for  himself  into  their 

^litits  and  thus  le.irned  tlic  powers  of  letters  in  composition.     In 

^^^''t,  he  has  grasped  tlic  idea  of  the  sole  object  of  learning  to  read, 


'^   rlirectcd  his  steps  bv  the  shortest  route  to  thjft  end. 

*  ^*5irs  ago  I  read  in  Emerson's  "Sclioolmaster"  that  the  be-^^t      ^ 

*^^ miner  to  read  was  to  let  children  learn  words  first  and  after- 

*^Usi  the  letters  of  which  they  arc  made;  and  why  ?  because  "this 
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is  nature's  method."  I  can  not  stop  to  outline  this  word-method 
by  showing  how  completely  it  follows  the  order  of  nature. 

I  will  call  your  attention  now,  briefly,  to  the  Oswego  method  ol 
teaching  drawing.  It  commences  from  combinations  with  tw< 
straight  linos,  then  with  three,  and  so  on  up  to  seven  or  eight 
Then  combinations  with  four  right  and  two  acute  angles,  then  wit) 
ubtuse  angles.  Combinations  with  four  rectangular  triauglei 
<  'ombinations  with  the  various  quadrangular  figures.  Then  combi 
nations  with  the  various  cur\'es.  This  is  all  elementary  to  geometri 
cal  drawing.  This  doubtless  has  its  uses.  This  is  better  than  n* 
instruction  in  drawing,  perhaps. 

But  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  teach  drawing  as  an  art,  or  for  th 
practical  an<l  pleasurable  uses  which  render  its  acquisition  desirabk 
I  think  that  the  great  mass  of  experts  will  agree.  Spencer  speaik 
of  an  elementary  drawing-book,  on  a  similar  plan,  as  most  vicioii 
in  principle,  as  only  **  a  grammar  of  form  with  exercises."  Uusldi 
is  equally  emphatic  in  recommending  an  entirely  different  course. 

The  same  regard  to  the  order  of  the  subject  and  disregard  of  th 
order  of  nature  is  seen  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  topic 
for  the  object  lessons;  in  the  scieutilic  tone  thatpen-ades  the  whol 
series,  an<l  in  the  early  introduction  of  sitience  (distinctly)  into  thei 
educational  course ;  as  if  this  were  unavoidable  in  attempting  t 
impart  any  useful  kn(>wle(lge  to  the  child. 

The  late  Archbishop  Whately  disposed  of  this  opinion  epigram 
matically  by  asking,  "  Can  not  a  child  be  taught  that  a  nettle  wil 
sting  without  being  tiiught  the  science  of  botany  ?" 

That  these  are  not  unwarranted  criticisms  on  the  Oswego  methods 
let  mc  appeal  to  the  manuals  in  which  they  are  embodied.  Thi 
extracts  illustrative  of  methods  may  be  appropriately  introduced  b; 
a  few  sentences  selected  either  from  preface  or  introduction,  some 
what  in  the  form  of  precepts. 

"The  design  of  ihis  work  is  to  pn-Kcut  adelinile  course  of  elementary  inAtme 
tion  adapted  to  philosophic  viuws  of  the  laws  of  eliildhood." 

"It  would  seem  too  obvious  to  require  an  arj^umcut  that  every  teacher"— 
(and  for  that  matter,  it  might  have  Ixh:u  added  every  Huperiiitendent  of  pQblii 
sehooltt  and  caeh  sehool-book  oompiltT)  ''should  clearly  comprehend  the  chai 
•M-lvT  of  the  infant  mind  and  its  modo  of  operation." 

That  a  prn]R'r  lesson  'should  equally  avoid  detailed  information,  on  the  qui 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  m(Tc  ^.'ueral  notices,  sucrh  as  constitute  a  table  of  oon 
tents  or  h<.*adinjj  of  a  thapter."' 

''  That  it  is  important,  as  far  as  postiible,  to  (rive  the  eliildren  a  good  deil  el 
latitude ;  and  let  thii  discoveries  be  their  own,  except  as  they  may  be  guided  k 
part  by  the  teacher." 

^' Those  who  fall  into  a  mechanical  way  of  p:ivin|;  such  ini^truction  aod  do  vaU 
perceive  the  principle  involveti,  completely  defeat  it.s  intention  and  ^Aey  hadfm 
letter  keep  to  old  plans  and  uld  baok,^."*     Tlu-  italic*s  are  mine. 

Turn  now  to  *' Lessons  on  objects,"  (page  132  and  the  following.) 


»« 
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rt  iastbe  "fourth  step,*'  or  <lc.signc«l  for  chil^lron  of  seven  or  eight 
ycsLT^  old.  The  subject  is  the  metaU.  Seven  pages  are  devoted  to 
tfi.^  ^noral  subject.  Tlic  mode  of  thrir  occurnnoc  is  given  ;  their 
distinguishing  "characters;"  their  properties  as  n'tleetors  of  light 
And  lieat,  as  conductors  of  heat  and  ele«'trii*ity.  Tlie  speeifi*^  grav- 
i'ty  often  arc  given  in  niunbers  to  the  tliird  d«'cinial.  Tlie  weight 
cubic  foot  of  the  common  metals  is  also  j;iven.  Thev  arc  told 
number  of  tons  that  rods  an  inch  s(|uare,  of  the  common  metals, 
^ill  severally  sustain  without  breaking.  Detailed  information  upt>n 
tho-  other  general  properties  arc  likewise  furnished  by  the  teacher, 
to  aTi  extent  that  will  suggest  the  thonglit  that  not  only  is  "a  good 
<J^a.l  of  latitude  given  the  children,"  !)ut  some  degree  of  longitude. 
XTaoTi  follow  ciglit  model  lessons  on  as  many  metals,  in  which  the 
properties,  qualities,  uses,  geograpliical  and  geological  relations  arc 
give^n  with  almost  encyclopedic  particularity;  though  not  always 
«rit.li  the  accuracy  desirable  in  a  text-book. 

AVe  will  now  open  the  other  manual,  "  Elementary  Instruction." 
A.S    in  the  former  case,  take  tlie  ** fourth  step,"  the  children  of  the 
nc  age  as  before.     Under  the  head  of  "objects,"  (page   134,) 
: etches  on   the  Bible."     In  another  place  it  is  stated  "  that  the 
in exal  aim  of  the  teacher  in  a  Bible  lesson  is  to  produce  a  relig- 
ions impression."     Let  us  see  h<nv  tliis  is  done, 

10.      SKETCUES  ox  TIIK   HI  III. K. 

I  laving  drawn  from  the  c1uj«s,  by  a  few  direct  nud  simple  questions,  that  the 

Biblo  Was  not  always  a  iiriiitcd  hr)ok — was  not  tir^t  written  in  Kn^lish — was 

not  l»estnwed  on  mankind  at  omv,  coniplote  from  <ioncsis  to  Revelation,  hut  in 

aetaclied  parts :  and  having  told  tlunn  to  oinsidor  the  suceossivo  jwrtions  in 

^nicli  it  was  pven,  the  lanfruajje  in  whii'li  it  was  first  writti.Mj,  and  thu  funn  in 

J^JV^h  it  tii^n  jippcared,  th<»  rhildren  onjrht  to  bo  in  ]><>ss(>Hsinn  of  most  of  the 

know. 

•  S^ijiture — j'77  v^hat  portvtn,'^  'jir^»,  nnd  at  what  period. 
nj  .  jf*oasessorH  of  S<Ti[>tiire — tho  Hohrew  nation.  Not  when  wo  first  rocog- 
At  tl'^  ***  '^RTP^  ^^"^  previous  to  the  settloniont  in  ('anaan.  Hate  of  this  event. 
l^  ' Jt  time  the  Israolit<»s  had  the  writinp?  of  Moses,  pro}»ahly  includinpr  one  or 
(^ya!*  ^**®  Psalms,  and  tin*  lx)ok  of  .Fob.  Thenc»i  to  tlio  first  niptivity  thoy  re- 
^fjjjj  'Jucxrojwively  the  hooks  of  Jf>shua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kinrrs,  (Mironiclos*,  the 
kfn^^^  of  David,  those  of  his  son.  a  i)ortiou  of  tlio  jueater  and  mo><t  of  the 
^u 'l  Pfophots.     After  the  return,  the  narrativoH  of  Kzra,  Neheniiah  and  K:<ther, 

|j   "'^  three  last  prophotit-al  hooks.     r>afe  of  flu?  return. 
^»  '   ^ooks  of  the  New  Testament  p<.'rio«l.     AImo  considered  with  rcsppct  to 
^•br*?**    titles,  and  oraeles.     Date  of  eonclusion  of  Scripture.     Text  learned : 
^^•ww-jj  i^  I — "Ood,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divr-rs  manners  spake  in  times 
His  ^T'**  ^''^  fathers  of  the  prophets,  hatli  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 

^^  ^^nngwige — that  in  whirh  S^rriptnre  xmi^firfif  writfen — iranslntinnK, 

T^jT^   iivery  revelation  prior  to  the  date  of  the  first  raptivlty  made  in  Holirew. 

^^. '"Runted  for.     Books  of  Daniel  and  K/ra  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and 

sdeiJ  H^  Chaldee.     Lead  tlie  class  to  infer  tlie  probable  reason  of  this,  from  con- 

"^tion  as  to  the  subject  of  the  portions  written  in  Chaldee;  principally  such 


*««  reforred  to;  then-fore,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  l«'j»!Jon.«i,  the  business 
i^       *^  tcaolier  wouM  be  to  lead  them  to  eoUeet  and  arrange  what  they  already 
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as  iDclude  original  letters,  decrees,  Ac.,  of  the  Babylon IbIi  and  Persian  goven 
nients.  Scriptures  poHterior  to  tlio  date  of  tlie  cjipiivity  written  in  Chaldee,  at 
all  the  earlier  biX)ks  trau^ilatod  into  tiie  same  tongue.  No  sooner  did  the&ncie; 
Hebrew  boeoine  adead  language,  thiin  the  Scriptures  were  put  into  the  vemocul 
tongue  by  men,  such  as  Kzm,  acting  under  the  immediaie  inspiration  of  Go 
Conclusion  drawn  from  this,  and  text  leurned,  showing  the  imi>ortance  of  uDd( 
standing  tlie  Word  of  God:  1  Cor.  xiv,  19 — "I  had  rather  speak  five  wor 
with  njy  uiuicr:«tmding,  that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  U 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

2d.  The  coming  of  the  time  in  wiiich  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  led  to  a  kno¥ 
odg».*  of  the  trutii,  marked  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  among  thei 
Providence  of  God  sliowu  in  this.  Its  design  and  effect  Give  general  acoou 
of  various  translatiou-s,  and  particular  one  on  tlie  Septuagint.  Refer  to,  ai 
prove  the  importance  of,  the  hist  translation.  Kefer  to  prevalence  of  the  Grw 
tongue  in  every  pari  of  the  civilized  world,  as  connected  providentially  wi 
tlie  publication  of  the  Gospel  in  that  language. 

To  connect  this  period  with  what  follows,  touch  very  briefly  on  the  genei 
professions  of  Christianity.  Division  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  subscque 
spread  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Progress  of  the  laltt 
Extent  of  her  power.  Change  with  respect  to  the  language  of  the  Bib) 
Scripture  written  in  Latin  throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  \Vest<jm  Empin 

111.  Forms  under  uhi^h  tlit  S<  ripfurin  hare  Uen  presented  at  diffrunt  2>erio( 

1st.  Derivation  of  the  terms  Bihlc  and  Scripture.  Sacred  words  of  the  Jen 
writings.  Xot  books.  Kind  of  materials  chielly  usc-d,  either  {uirehmeut  or  v< 
lum.  Scroll — when  not  in  ukc,  rolled  up  on  a  slender  cylinder  like  a  schc 
map;  hence,  origin  of  the  term  lolumc.  Refer  to  the  Scribes.  Their  offlc 
Import^\nce  and  accuracy  of  their  labors. 

2d.  J  >escribe  siicred  records  of  Christians  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Illuminati 
MSS.  What  they  were.  Why  so  calle<i?  Sometimes  rolls,  oflcner  bool 
Beauty  and  value  of  these  i^)pics.  The  copyists — what  clasa  of  men  they  wei 
Their  mode  of  life,  position,  and  character,  compared  witli  that  of  the  Jewi 
Scribes. 

.'Jd.  Siicred  records  in  tlie  modem  form.  Class  observe  their  own  Biblea^  ai 
state  how  they  ditVer  extenially  from  those  before  described.  AVhy  compoft 
of  many  sheets  bound  together,  not  of  one  rolled  up?  Why  made  of  pap 
rather  than  parchment?  Why  no  longer  MS8.  ?  Give  brief  account  of  the  i 
vention  of  printing  and  its  immediate  consequence.  The  great  multiplication 
copies.  Eifect  of  the  distributidu  of  these  all  over  the  world.  Specimens 
Scriptural  translations  in  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  languages  were  to  bo  so 
at  the  Cireat  Exhibiti(;n.  Compare  God's  present  method  of  making  knon 
llimsi'lf  and  His  will,  to  that  He  adoj^ted  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Then,  sup< 
natural  gift  of  tongues,  enabling  the  Apostles  so  to  preach  that  iiU  could  u 
derstand.  Why  neces.^yiry  then?  Now,  the  same  object  etlected  without 
miracle,  by  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  diflerent  languages,  .so  that  the  r 
ti(ms  may  still  say,  "We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonder! 
work.-  t)fGtMl." — Acts  ii,  11. 

TV.    Unrhanijeahlrm^^s  of  the  inypirrd  word. — its  influ^.rice. 

Bihlo  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  whole.  The  New  Te.^tiiment  not  an  abi 
gali«»n,  but  a  development  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Old.  Text:  Mi 
thew  V,  17,  IS.  This  might  be  pr(»ve<i  by  reference  to  the  nature  of  God,  b 
is  evidently  seen  by  the  invariable  intinenee  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  ccnidlti 
of  man  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Con)pare  the  mental  and  moral  condition 
the  Jew?  prior  to  their  first  captivity,  with  that  of  the  nations.«:urr(junding  the. 
Refer  to  countries  in  which  the  Bible  is  unknown  at  this  day;  without  exce] 
ion,  utterly  barbarous  and  degraded.  Refer  to  countries  in  which  its  doctriD 
are  rcject(.'d,  and  yet,  boenuse  the  people  have  learned  something  of  the  histo 
cal  events  recorded  in  it,  becau.so  its  pii'cepts  (though  their  origin  is  not  reco 
nized)  are  interwoven  with  social  laws,  they  take  a  far  higher  rank,  Insttiut 
Mohannnedans.  Refer  to  countries  in  whieh  the  Seriptiin.s  are  held  to  be  in 
and  the  people  do  not  read  them,  because  the  ecc-lesiasiieal  i)Ower  has  put  asc 
on  the  book.  These  are  better  off  than  those  before  named,  lor  they  hear* 
tlie  name,  and  know  somewhat  of  the  charaetcr  of  Je.sus,  and  through  the  llii 
mists  of  tradition  the  light  of  tbo  Word  will  sometimes  shine. 
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Ooochuion  drawn — that  tfae  Bible  i^4  n  great  cn^Mno  of  oivilixation,  on  well  iw 

'-'•'  aotiTce  of  spiritual  kuowlcdg^.     Kffoct  nf  its  (rvo  (•iri-uhiiinn  iLrow^rljimt  tho 

«*«ti     Refer  to  the  n.'novntion  nuw  coinmi*inv*l  in   honthen  lands,  from  the 

T^P'^id  cf Scriptures  and  ^piritunl  tearliiu*?.     iMity  iinuriil»tnt  on  us  to  pluco  tiio 

'■•s '■•/i*  in  tho  hnuaebolds  of  our  own  und  otlur  coiintrirs.     Wc  may  anticipate 

''**■*  promised  blessing,  that  tliey  who  water  others  shall  ihomaulvL'H  bo  walored. 

^ow  imagine,  if  you  please,  a  toaclior  of  a  public  scliool  staiuling 

"i    tlio  prosenoe  of  a  class  of  pupils  between  tl»e  ages  of  seven  and 

t''**"«ive,  composed  of  such  material  as  will  be  found  in  our  cities  and 

l^T^e  towns,  "talking  like  this  book,"  and  tell  me,  will  such  themes, 

t."li  M5J  presented,  conduce  to  any  feelinu^s  worthy  of  the  name  of  re- 

li^noiis  impressions?     Is  sm^h  instruction  in  accordance  with  "phi- 

loia^c»phic  views  of  the  laws  of  childhood?"     Do  you  smile  at  the 

Ji*V> surdity  of  the  extracts  I  liave  given? — there  is  hanlly  a  page  in 

^it-lfcor  of  the  two  volumes  of  Oswego  gijspol  but  contiiins  matter 

^<^  11  ally  ridiculous.     The  fact  is,  this  pi.'culiar  adaptation  of  l^esta- 

lozziauism  could  hardly  be   otherwise,   for  though  fresh   from  an 

-A^TTxcirican  press,  it  yet  had  its  origin  in   what  may  be  called  the 

<la.rlcages  of  educational  history  in  England;  that  is,  some  thirty 

[^Tbere  is  a  difficulty  attending  the  pr«)per  treatment  of  this  sub- 
3^<"t.    I  mentioned  at  the  outset  the  considerations  which  made  it 
^   suitable  theme  for  discussion  in  even  a  national  assembhiije  of 
t^saohere.     But  when  one  exposes  the  fallacy  of  any  of  the  princi- 
'pl^iii,  the  absurdity  of  any  of  the  methods,  up  start  the  advocates  of 
tlie  cTstcm  and  repudiate  the  obnoxious  features,  or  claim  that  those 
*ro  but  experiments,  looking  towards  something  to  be  perfci.'tod  in 
t-lie  alembic  of  the  future.     And  when  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the 
*y**to;n,  as  a  whole,  are  pointed  out,  then  these  same  parties  fall 
^^t  upon  the  quality  of  their  motives. 
-*^'it  the  ver}'  exclusiveness  of  their  theor}'  forbids  any  hope  of 
P^'ovement  with  the  best  intentions  that  underlie  it. 
J  hfV  are  on  record  at  the  verv  oiitsot  in  this  wise.     The  system 
,.      Pi'esentcd  to  the  American  public  is  claimcid  to  embody  "the 
**s*it   and  experience  of  the  best  schools  of  Europe,  wliere  these 
-    ^^Uods  have  been  longest  and  most  thoroughly  tested."     That  it 
a  definite  course  of  elementary  instruction  adapted  to  philosophic 
^^8  of  the  laws  of  childhood,"  <kc.,  d'c. 
"nrthennore,  a  legislative  grant  has  been   obtained,  as  has  been 
.    *'*^Hdy  mentioned,  not  for  experimental  purposes,  looking  towards 
^provcmcnt  in  elementary  instruction,  but  to  train  teachei's  in  this 
*^^*T,icular  system. 

'^ut  the  time  allotted  will  not  permit  me  to  pass  in  review  other 
^M\irc8  of  the  so-called   Oswego   System,   e^pially   objectionable. 
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The  task  I  have  already  performed  would  have  been  a  disagreeab! 
one,  even  if,  with  more  time  and  preparation,  I  could  have  flattere 
myself  that  it  had  been  well  done.  It  is  still  more  so,  conscious  i 
I  am  of  \U  imperfectness.  But  it  is  important  that  the  work  of  pi 
mary  instruction  should  be  well  conducted.  And  it  is  claimed  f< 
the  Oswego  System,  by  its  advocates,  that  in  no  other  way  can  th 
be  accomplished  than  by  the  methods  proscribed  in  the  books  fro; 
which  I  have  quoted.  The  State  of  New  York  has  given  a  legisl 
tive  sanction  to  the  justness  of  this  claim,  by  appropriatiug  mom 
for  the  support  of  a  training  school  for  teachers,  where  these  princ 
pics  and  methods  are  adopted  and  applied.  Tlic  legislatures  of  othi 
States  will  doubtless  be  invited  to  follow  this  example. 

I  regard  the  whole  scheme  as  unwise  and  defective.  A  sense  < 
duty  has  therefore  constrained  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  teac 
ers  of  the  country  to  the  subject,  tliat  others  more  nearly  relatf 
to  our  common  school  system,  and  otherwise  more  competent  thi 
myself,  may  hereafter  more  thoroughly  expose  its  vicious  tcndcnciei 

I  would  not,  even  now,  be  understood  as  discouraging,  in  tl 
slighest  degree,  the  addition  to  our  present  modes  of  primary  scho 
instruction  of  any  new  or  desirable  features,  or  the  adoption  of  ai 
new  methods  to  meet  new  educational  wants,  from  whatever  aoov 
obtained. 

I  will  venture  to  illustrate  my  idea.  It  was  my  good  fortune  n 
many  months  ago  to  visit,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  scho< 
of  a  western  city.*  I  saw  there  the  evidences  of  a  most  intellige 
supervision,  by  one  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  of  American  e 
neat  ion,  and  who  had  carefully  studied  the  principles  and  metho 
of  instruction  in  other  lands.  I  saw  a  corps  of  teachers,  from  hig 
est  to  lowest,  intelligent,  active,  animated  by  a  full  sense  of  the  ii 
portance  of  their  work  and  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  that  oc 
trolled  the  supen*ision.  I  saw  the  usual  elementary  course  in  o 
common  schools,  preceded  by,  associated  with,  and  supplement 
by  well  selected  oral  lessons  that  made  the  whole  a  living  form  ' 
education.  Viewing  the  pupils  as  individuals,  I  saw  that  a  natni 
and  suitable  aliment  was  so  wisely  spread  before  each  mind  as 
insure  the  proper  grasp  and  growth,  and  as  a  consequence,  menl 
activity  and  strength.  Looking  at  them  as  classes,  I  beheld  ea 
grade  of  pupils,  in  the  school-rooms,  responsive  to  every  word  ai 
look  and  thought  of  the  teacher. 

Though  I  might  not  approve  of  all  the  details  of  methods  I  w 
nessed  even  there,  yet  as  I  saw  a  wise  electicism,  making  the  who 

*  Chicago. 
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FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  D.  D.,  L  L.  D. 

Fbantis  Watlant),  son  of  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  an  eminent  Baptist  minis- 
ter of  New  York  city,  was  born  March  11,  1796.  After  the  removal  of  his  fa- 
ther to  Poughkeepsie,  he  was  member  of  the  academy  in  that  place,  then  un- 
^r  the  charge  of  Daniel  H.  Barnes,  and  entered  Union  College  in  1811,  near 
the  cloee  of  Sophomore  year.  Immediately  after  graduation  in  1813,  he  entered 
the  office  of  Dr.  Ell  Burritt  of  Troy  and  after  three  years  of  medical  study,  waa 
licensed  to  practice.  But  under  the  influence  of  a  change  in  his  religious  feel- 
'^gs,  he  now  abandoned  his  medical  profession  and  entered  Andover  Theologl- 
<*  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1816,  and  after  a  year's  study  under  the  immediate 
wition  and  influence  of  Prof  Moses  Stuart,  waa  induced  to  return  to  Union 
Allege  as  tutor.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  teaching  in  nearly  all  the 
i^'^ches  of  the  college  course  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  daily  intercourse 
^^  Pres.  Nott.  At  the  close  of  his  tutorship,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
^  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  in  August,  1821.  It  was  here  that  Dr.  Way- 
"Dd  preached  a  sermon  on  the  **  Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise^^^  which 
^^^rted  no  small  influence  in  arousing  an  interest  in  foreign  missions  and  gained 
^  ^  wide  celebrity.  In  1826  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  to  become  Pro- 
^^^r  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Union  College,  but  had 
■freely  entered  upon  its  duties  when  he  was  elected,  in  February,  1827,  Presi- 
*^i  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  Brown  University. 

^^  he  soon  reestablished  order  and  discipline,  and  demonstrated  his  fitness 

^he  post  and  his  even  more  marked  abilities  as  a  teacher.     He  also  gave 

J^lf  with  energy  to  successful  efforts  for  increasing  the  educational  facilities 

^be  institution.     In  1830  Dr.  Wayland  was  elected  first  President  of  the 

r|*^^Hcan  Institute  of  Instruction  and  was  reelected  in  the  two  following  years. 
^  peculiar  views  upon  collegiate  education  were  first  published  in  a  small  vol- 

^^  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Collegiate  System  of  the  United  States,'' 
^ral  yeapg  before  any  essential  change  was  effected  in  the  organization  of  the 

.     ^^fsity.    In  consequence  of  his  proffered  resignation  of  the  presidency,  in 

^1  a  new  system  of  administration  and  instruction  was  inaugurated  in  ac- 

'^nce  with  his  views,  and  such  confidence  was  felt  in  the  proposed  plan  and 

^'^thor,  that  $125,000  were  speedily  raised,  mostly  in  the  city  of  Providence, 

*^  ^^  consummation.     He  remained  in  office  six  years  longer ;  sufficiently  long 

.  *®e  his  system  carried  into  full  and  successful  operation.  Hi-health  compelled 
'*  ^nal  resignation  of  the  presidency  in  August,  1856.     Dr.  Wayland  is  the 

^^or  of  ''Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  published  in  1835  and  for  many  years 

/*®  leading  text-book  upon  that  subject;  ''Elements  of  Political  Economy,'* 
^''j  ''Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,"  1854;  besides  other  works  not  di- 
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rectlj  edncatioDal.    The  first  two  have  been  abridged  for  the  use  of 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  was  always 
with  his  valuable  counsels  and  cooperation  in  the  work  of  reorganizing^ 
school  system  of  Rhode  Island,  was  also  active  in  forming  a  plan  for  the 
provement  of  the  public  schools  of  Providence  and  in  stimulating  the  commun 
to  its  adoption,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  his  influence  in  behalf  of  ed 
cation  was  often  exerted  and  widely  felt.    Prea  Wayland  received  the  d 
of  D.  D.  from  Union  College  in  1827  and  from  Harvard  in  1829;  and  the  d 
gree  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  in  1852.* 

WILLIAM  B.  CALHOUN,  L  L.  D 

William  B.  Calhoun  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  24,  1795.  E 
received  his  early  training  in  the  Grammar  and  Latin  School,  wiuning  thi 
Franklin  medal  in  1808,  but  completed  his  preparation  for  college  under  a  pri* 
vate  teacher,  William  Wells.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1810,  and  after  grad- 
uation in  1814  read  law  for  some  time  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  (where  his  father  then 
resided,)  and  afterwards  for  three  years  in  the  oflBce  of  George  Bliss  at  Spring- 
field. He  here  opened  a  law  office  in  1822.  In  1825,  and  until  1834,  and 
ag^in  in  1861-2,  he  was  sent  as  representative  to  the  General  Court,  of 
which  he  was  for  six  years  Sp)eaker.  From  1834  to  1843  he  was  member  of 
Congress — in  1847  aud  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  President — in  1 848,  '49,  and  '60  he  was  elected  Secretary  of 
State — and  in  1853  was  made  Bank  Commissioner.  While  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  his  active  support  was  given  to  all  measures  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Public  Schools.  Ho  was  member  of  the  committee  which  filmed 
the  Revised  School  Act  of  1827,  which  infused  new  life  into  the  schools  of  the 
State,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred,  in  January,  1827, 
the  memorial  of  James  G.  Carter,  reported  in  (avor  of  an  appropriation  of  $5,000, 
and  $2,000  in  addition  annually  for  five  years,  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  a  Teachers'  Seminary.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chairman  of  the  Convention  which 
oiganized  the  American  Institute  at  Boston  in  1830,  was  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  until  1833,  when  he  was  elected  President,  which  office  he  held 
until  1849.    He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Amherst  College  in  1858. 

JAMES  G.  CARTER. 

James  Gordon  Carter,  bom  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  Sept  7,  1795,  was  raised 
a  farmer's  son,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  commenced  study  preparatory  to 
college  under  Caleb  Butler,  Principal  of  Groton  Academy.  Paying  his  way  by 
teaching  district  and  singing  schools,  and  delivering  masonic  lectures,  he  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1 820  among  the  foremost  of  his  class.  The  preceding  winter 
he  had  taught  a  seamen's  school  at  Cohasset^  and  on  leaving  college  opened  a 
private  school  at  Lancaster.  His  published  writings  in  behalf  of  popular  educa- 
tion commenced  in  the  Boston  pap)ers  in  1821.  In  1824  he  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  his  "  Letters  to  the  Hon.  William  Prescott,  L  L,  i>.,  on  the  Fret  Schools  of 
New  Englandj  with  Remarks  on  the  Principles  of  Instruction.^^  A  series  of  "  Es- 
says ttjoon  Popular  Educaiion  "  followed  in  the  winter  of  1 824-5,  also  afterwards 
published  together,  which  attracted  much  attention  and  in  which  he  first  made 
public  his  plan  of  a  teachers'  seminary.    In  1827  he  presented  a  memorial  to 

*  For  a  fuller  sketch  ot  Dr.  Wayland'i  Life  and  Educational  Labors,  see  Baroard*i  Amar.  Jotf. 
aTEdacation,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  771. 
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the  I>egislature,  asking  aid  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  seminary,  with  a 
model  school  attached,  but  failing  in  his  application,  the  town  of  Lancaster  of- 
fered its  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  design  as  a  private  enterprise.     A  few 
months  after  opening  the  school  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  after 
having  embarrassed  himself  by  his  pecuniary  outlays  for  buildings  and  teachers. 
He  continued,  however,  for  many  years  to  give  instruction  to  private  pupils,  and 
published  a  text-book  upon  the  geography  of  Middlesex  county,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  W.  H.  Brooks,  geograpliies  of  other  counties,  and  of  the  State.     In 
1830  Mr.  Carter  assisted  in  organizing  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  of 
'whicli  he  was  long  an  officer  and  active  member,  and  in  1840  was  elected  Pres- 
ident.   In  1837  and  the  two  years  following  he  was  elected  State  Representa- 
tive, and  in  1838  State  Senator,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion drafted  several  able  reports  and  bills  to  promote  the  cause  of  educational 

m 

improvement.  In  1837  he  made  a  vigorous  though  unsuccessful  effort  in  the 
House  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  one-half  of  the  United  States  surplus  reve- 
Jiue  for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  Mr.  Carter  was  married,  in 
^^y,  1827,  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Packard,  daughter  of  Rev.  Asa  Packard,  formerly 
<>f  Lancaster.    He  died  at  Chicago  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1849.* 

GEORGE  B.  EMERSON,  L  L.  D. 

Qeorgb  Barrell  Emerson,  son  of  Samuel  Emerson,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Ken- 

>iebunk,  Maine,  September  12, 1797.    He  recei^d  his  fitting  for  college  mainly 

^^m  his  father  and  entered  Harvard  University  in  1813,  graduating  in  1817. 

•*^®  winters  were  spent,  with  one  exception,  in  teaching  district-schools  in  his 

'dative  town,  at  Saco,  and  in  Bolton,  Mass.     Alter  leaving  college  Mr.  Emerson 

^^^K  charge  of  a  private  academy  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  in  1819  accepted  the 

"Bee  of  mathematical  tutor  at  Harvard,  and  afterwards  performed  for  a  short 

'^^^  the  duties  of  Greek  tutor.     In  1821  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  newly 

f^^blished  "English  Classical  School"  of  Boston,  the  first  English  High  School 

"^^  country,  which  he  conducted  for  two  years  with  great  success.    He  here 

PpHed  the  principles  of  government,  by  appeals  to  the  higher  motives  of  con- 

^  Which  he  made  ever  after  his  only  dependence.    He  here  also  assisted  in 

P^'^octing  and  bringing  before  the  public,  Warren  Colbum's  "  First  Lessons,]* 

^^23  Mr.  Emerson  gave  up  the  Classical  School  and  opened  a  strictly  private 

^^oo\  for  gir^  in  ^hich  work  he  continued  until  1856.    In  1826  Mr.  Emerson 

^'^P^red,  together  with  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  the  "  Classical  Header,''  which 

g  *^^^  through  several  editions;  in  1831,  wrote  an  appendix  to  an  edition  of 

^^^^aii'a  ''Political  Class-Book;''  and  in  1862,  in  connection  with  C.  L.  Flint, 

1,    *^bed  a  *'  Manuai  of  Agriculture^''    Besides  his  direct  labors  as  a  teacher,  Mr, 

r^^^^on  has  been  an  efficient  laborer  in  many  kindred  departments.    He  was 

^rresponding  Secretary  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  founded  in  1827,  and 

*^S23  delivered  before  it  a  course  of  lectures  upon  elementary  mechanics. 

^^ook  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 

^^  ita  first  Secretary,  and  from  1841  to  1848  its  President    In  1831  he  deliv- 

^[^  Wore  the  Institute  a  lecture  on  "Female  Education,''  and  in  1842,  one  on 

^oroi  EducaUtm."    In  1843  he  wrote  the  Second  Part  of  the  "  School  and  (he 

f^^mcMter."    From  1847  to  1855  he  was  member  of  the  State  Board  of 

^^<iation,  and  suggested  and  drew  up  the  act  of  the  Legislature  which  origi- 

*  P«  t  Mom  otiodtd  sketch,  we  Baraud't  Amer.  Jour,  of  Edaoation,  Vol  V.,  p.  407. 
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Hated  the  State  Scholnrsliips ;  and  in  1847  and  1848  was  chosen  upon  the 
ton  School  Committee.     Mr.  Emerson  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  for  m 
years  President  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  organized  in  L 
He  waa  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  for  conducting  the  Botanical 
Zoological  Survey  of  the  State,  and  carried  the  reports  of  the  committee  thro 
the  press.    In  1837  he  made  his  Report  upon  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Ma 


chusetta    He  was  early  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
ftnd  Sciences,  and  was  for  several  years  its  Corresponding  Secretary.     In  1 
Mr.  Emerson  made  a  visit  to  Europe  and  since  his  return  has  taken  an  a 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  cause  of  education  in  his  native  State  and 
try.    In  1858  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Brown  University,  an 
1859,  from  Harvard.* 

GIDEON  F.  TUAYER,  A.  M. 

Gideon  French  Thayer  was  bom  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1 
His  boyhood  was  passed  chiefly  in  Brookline  and  Boston  till  the  age  of  ft 
teen,  when  he  entered  a  retail  store  as  clerk.     In  1814  he  commenced  his  »- 
reer  of  teaching  as  usher  in  the  "South  Writing-School"  of  Boston.     In  18 
his  health  required  a  visit  to  New  Orleans,  but  in  1820  ho  resumed  his  v 
tion  in  a  small  private  school,  which  rapidly  increased  under  his  eflBcient  ma 
agement.     In  1828  he  founded  the  Chauncey  Hall  School,  which  he  conducts 
with  remarkable  success  until  tne  requirements  of  health  obliged  his  retireme^ 
to  less  exhausting  pursuits  in  1855.     Mr.  Tliayer  was  one  of  the  founders 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ac^ 
yancement  of  Education,  of  the  Norfolk  County  Teachers'  Association,  and 
the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  all  of  which  he  held  offici 
positions.     He  was  President  of  the  American  Institute  from  1849  to  1852,  an* 
Lib  lectures  before  that  Society — the  first,  on  the  "  Spelling  of  Words^  and  a  i?< 
tional  Mttliod  of  Teaching  their  Meaning"  in  1830;  and  the  last,  on  the  " 
nection  of  Courtesy  with  School  Instruction,"  in  1840 — have  been  widely  circulat 
l»id  have  exerted  an  extended  influence.     In  1856  he  commenced  a  series  o 
^^ Letters  to  Teachers"  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  afterwards  pu 
liahed  separately.     He  was  early  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Sunday-Schools,  w 
at  various  times  teacher  and  superintendent,  and  for  some  time  an  agent  of  th 
Boston  Sunday-School  Society,  visiting  schools  and  making  addresses  in  man; 
parts  of  New  England.     He  died  at  Koene. 

Mr.  Thayer,  while  residing  in  Quincy,  was  active  in  effecting  the  establishme: 
of  the  Qnincy  High  School;  was  editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  the  "  Quincy 
triot;"  and  President  of  the  Lyceum.    He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Jft 
tachusetis  Teacher  "  for  1848 ;  was  many  years  chairman  of  the  managers  of 
Boston  Dispensary ;  was  for  six  years  a  member  of  the  Common  Council 
Boston,  and,  while  such,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction, 
Tisitor  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Public  Library,  and  assisted  in  forming  the  Association  of  Franklin  M 
Scholars.    The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Brown  Unive 
in  1854,  and  by  Harvard,  in  1855.f 

*  Abrid^  from  Barnard's  Amer.  Jour,  of  Edooation,  Vol.  V^  p.  417. 
t  Abridged  firom  Baroard*!  Amer.  Joor.  or  Education,  Vol.  V.,  p.  417. 
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THOMAS  SHERWIN,  L  L.  D. 

TuOHAS  Shebwin  was  bom  at  Westmorelaud,  New  Hampsliire,  March  88, 
1  709.  After  seven  years  spent  in  the  family  of  a  country  pliysician  in  the  town 
€>r  Temple,  K.  H.,  with  but  limited  advantages  for  schooliug,  he  was  apprenticed 
stt  the  age  of  fourteen  to  the  clothier's  trade,  in  Groton,  Mass.  With  eight 
Tve^ek^a  schooling  each  winter  ho  achieved  a  dLstrict-^chool  reputation  for  schol- 
arship  that  prompted  him  to  Iiigher  endeavors.  Some  Latin  books  are  procured 
arft<l  studied  without  a  teacher;  after  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  eighteen 
moD ills  of  close  application  are  ppent  in  teaching  district-schools  in  Harvard, 
-S^^i-sa.,  and  elsewhere,  and  in  studying  in  the  academies  at  New  Ipswich  and 
C^rx>tori,  and  in  1821  he  enters  Harvard  College,  graduating  among  the  first  of 
class  in  1825.  He  had  found  it  necessary  to  teach  a  winter  school  each 
of  his  college  course,  and  had  done  it  with  unquestionable  success.  He 
<3^Ht  the  Lexington  Academy  for  a  year  afler  graduation,  and  then  a  year  m 
tor  in  mathematics  at  Harvard.  Six  months  were  spent  in  successful  engi- 
*^^^^ring  practice  upon  tlie  Providence  railroad,  which  ill-health  forced  him  to  re- 
•***^*1  uisli.  He  then  opened  a  private  school  in  Boston  with  one  pupil,  which,  how- 
^"^^r,  aoon  became  remunerative,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  in  1828,  he  accepted 
^'''^  post  of  sub-master  in  the  Boston  English  High  School,  under  the  mastership 
^*^  Solomon  P.  Mills.  On  the  resignation  of  the  principal,  in  1838,  Mr.  Sherwin 
xananimously  elected  to  the  position,  which  he  has  since  continued  to  hold. 
Sterwin  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
Mraa  elected  its  President  in  1853  and  1854.  He  was  also  prominent  in 
'^'^ork  of  organizing  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers*  Association,  in  1846, 
'^vas  its  first  Vice-President,  and  third  President.  He  delivered  several 
^^Ivr^l^jg  lectures  before  each  of  these  Societies.  He  aided  materially  in  the 
^^•oe^gfyl  establishment  of  the  "Massachusetts  Teacher,"  was  one  of  the  origi- 
^.  ^^iitors,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  at  intervals,  was  a  member  of  the  edlto- 
^^   ^Hirps.     He  was  early  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 


^        Saliences.     He  has  written  two  mathematical  text-books — the  "j&femenAr 
^-.""^-•iQc&ro,"  and  the  "  Common  School  Algebra^'' — and,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
^^^  published  a  volume  of  mathematical  tables .♦ 

JOHN  KINGSBURY,  L  L.  D. 

Y        ^^^N  KiNOSBCRT  was  bom  at  South  Coventry,  Conn.,  May  26,  1801.    A 
^*^^r'8  boy  and  district-school  scholar  until  fiHeen  years  of  age,  then  for  four 


^    ^^^rs  a  district-school  teacher,  and  afterwards  pursuing  his  classical  stodiea 

-      ^^T  Rev.  Chauncey  Booth  of  his  native  town,  he  entered  Brown  University 

.       ^B22  and  graduated  in  1826  with  the  second  honor  of  his  class,  though  hav- 

%  defrayed  his  college  expenses  almost  entirely  by  his  own  exertions  as  a 

^^her.    A  few  months  before  graduating  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Gk 

^   '  I^ewitt  in  a  leading  private  school  in  Providence,  and  two  years  later  com* 

^^*iced  the  "Young  Ladies'  High  School,"  at  first  as  a  department  of  the  former 

^^oool  and  then  oa  an  independent  institution.    In  this  position  he  continued 

^^til  February,  1858.    In  October,  1857,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Commissioner 

^^  I^lblic  Instruction  for  Rhode  Island  and  was  reappointed  in  the  following 

^^.    Mr.  Kingsbury  was  among  the  original  founders  of  the  American  Instl- 

^i^.^  — — ^— ^— ^^^ 

*  Abridf«d  fron  Btraani'i  Antr.  Jour,  of  Ediieatioo,  VoL  Vm.,  p.  381. 
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tute  of  iDstruction  and  was  always  one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  officers. 
From  1830  to  1837  he  was  in  tlie  Board  of  Counselors,  from  1837  to  1855,  a 
Vice-President,  was  elected  President  in  1855  and  1856,  and  afterwards  again 
Vice-President  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  originators  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  was  very  active  in  raising  the  funds  for  carrying 
on  its  operations,  and  held  the  office  of  President  from  1845  to  1855.  Of  the 
Providence  Franklin  Society  he  was  at  different  times  Secretary  and  President 
He  has,  moreover,  been  active  in  the  cause  of  Sunday-Scliools,  Bible  classes,  and 
Bible  Societies.  He  has  been  for  eight  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and  also  trustee  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  In  1 844  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  chosen  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Brown  University,  and  in  1853,  of  the  Board  of  Fellows,  and  Secretary  of  the 
corporation.  The  success  of  the  University  in  raising  the  subscription  of 
$11?5,000  in  1850  was  especially  duo  to  his  services.  In  1856  he  received  fW)m 
the  University  the  honorary  degree  of  L  L.  D.  Upon  resignation  of  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Public  Instruction,  he  accepted  the  position  of  President  of 
the  Washington  Insurance  Company,  which  office  he  still  holds.* 

JOHN  DUDLEY  PHILBRICK. 

John  Dudley  Philbrick,  bom  in  Deerfleld,  N.  H.,  May  27,  1818,  fitted  in 
Pembroke  Academy  for  Dartmouth  College  where  he  graduated  in  1842,  has 
had  a  wide  and  successful  experience  as  teacher  and  superintendent  of  schooli) 
and  in  educational  work  generally.  Beginning  with  a  district  school,  which  he 
taught  for  two  winters  before  entering  and  three  winters  while  in  college,  he 
became  assistant  in  the  Public  High  School  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1842—3,  and 
of  the  English  High  School  of  Boston  in  1844,  principal  of  the  Mayhew  Gram- 
mar School  in  1845,  and  of  the  Quincy  Grammar  School  from  1847  to  1862,  and 
of  the  Connecticut  Normal  School  from  1852  to  1854.  From  1854  to  1867  he 
was  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  and  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Schools  from  1857  to  1 865.  His  active  and  efficient  services  in  the  educa- 
tional field  were  recognized  by  his  co-laborers,  in  his  election  as  President  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  of  Connecticut  in  1857,  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  in  1858,  of  the  National  Teachers'  Assodation  in  1862,  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  in  1864.  He  has  taken  an  active  in- 
terest, as  editor  and  manager,  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  and  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal,  and  at  all  times  performed  a  large  amount  of  educa- 
tional service  in  public  lectures  and  discussions,  as  well  as  by  correspondence 
and  personal  interview.  To  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  every  position  he 
brings  thoughtful  preparation,  respect  for  the  views  and  convenience  of  his  asao- 
ciates,  and  a  determination  not  to  leave  the  work  where  he  found  it,  but  to  put 
every  thing  forward  as  fast  as  can  be  safely  done.  As  Superintendent,  he  labors 
to  reconcile  and  bring  into  harmonious  cooperation  the  progressive  and  conserv- 
ative elements  of  public  instruction — the  suggestions  of  the  thinker  and  re- 
former, as  well  as  the  force  of  old  habits,  past  success,  and  the  considerations  of 
economy.  From  the  construction  and  furniture  of  the  school-house,  to  the  mate- 
rial aids  of  instruction,  and  the  classification  of  the  schools,  to  the  subjects,  meth- 
ods, and  motives  of  study,  Mr.  Philbrick's  labors  are  incorporated  into  the  System 
of  Public  Schools  of  Boston.f 


*  Abridged  fron  Baniard*t  Amer.  Joar.  of  Edacation,  VoL  V.,  p.  OL       f  Do.  XIV.,  p.  32. 
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DANIEL  B  HAGAR. 
Uajukl  B.  Haoab,  who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  American  teachers,  was 
^rn  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  on  the  22d  of 
-A^prfl,  1820.  Like  most  men  who  have  lived  such  lives  as  to  make  their  biogf- 
'aphies  desirable,  he  was  early  taught  the  lesson  of  self-reliance.  When  a  boy 
oT  only  eiglit  years  he  lost  his  father,  and  he  was  scarcely  thirteen  when  he  left 
'^l*^  Tillage  school  and  went  to  work  in  the  village  paper-mill  to  earn  his  living 
a.zi<i  aid  his  mother.  For  about  three  years  he  was  thus  employed,  with  brief 
intervals  of  schooling,  and  then,  for  some  months,  served  an  apprenticeship  as 
cl«rk  in  a  Boston  store.  But  his  decidedly  intellectual  turn,  and  his  fondness 
study,  at  length  determined  his  destination  to  a  different  sphere,  and  at  the 
of  seventeen  he  began  his  preparation  for  a  college  course  and  a  professional 
reer.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1843,  with  the  highest  rank  in 
class,  having  received  the  maximum  mark  in  each  department,  during  the 
"^liol©  course.  This  achievement  in  scholarship  is  very  remarkable  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  fact  that  he  was  almost  always  employed  in 
^«^cliing,  from  his  entrance  to  college  until  his  graduation,  both  in  term-time 
^m.<i  in  vacations.  While  an  undergraduate,  he  was  assistant  in  the  Academy 
^^  K_ing8ton,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  for  five  consecutive  months.  After  graduat- 
lie  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  theology  under  Rev.  John  Wil- 
Rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  now  Bishop  of 
necticut.  In  1844  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  Principalship  of  the  Cana- 
ie  Academy,  in  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  which  he  soon  raised  from  a 
condition  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  llere  he  labored  for  five  years 
marked  success,  extending  his  educational  influence  beyond  the  walls  of 
own  institution,  as  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  as  a 
urer  on  education,  as  a  conductor  of  County  Institutes,  and  as  President  of 
County  Teachers*  Association.  Meanwhile  an  attack  of  pneumonia  having 
^^  his  lungs  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render  much  public  speaking  impractica- 
®»  ^e  had  relinquished  his  cherished  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  ministry,  and 
^  ^ternained  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  education,  his  great  love  of  teadi- 
^  and  his  admirable  fitness  for  the  profession  naturally  bringing  him  to  this 
,^"^^00.  From  this  post  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  large  Academy  at 
^'•Wich,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.  This  very  desirable  situation  he  resigned  in 
®  Course  of  a  year,  partly  on  account  of  domestic  considerations,  to  accept  the 
^'^  of  the  mastership  of  the  Eliot  High  School,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  a  village  of 
^*^Valed  beauty,  wealth,  and  refinement,  situated  about  five  miles  from  Boston, 
**  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  native  town.  Here  he  has  labored 
^^*i  the  most  gratifying  success  for  fifleen  years,  affording  an  admirable  exam- 
P  ®  of  the  best  type  of  the  American  professional  teacher.  He  is  not  merely  an 
^^^^plishod  teacher.  By  his  liberal  studies,  and  his  active  participation  in  the 
^^^tional  movements  of  the  day,  he  has  become  an  able  and  sound  educator. 
^'"^^  most  of  the  time  for  ten  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
«a»adittftfto  Teacher;  has  delivered  excellent  lectures  before  various  educa- 
^*^  bodies;  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  organizing  the  National  Teach- 
^  Agjociation,  and  drew  up  the  constitution  of  that  body ;  was  chiefly  instra- 
^ntal  in  securing  the  State  appropriation  for  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers' 
^^^tioD,  and  has  served  most  acceptably  as  President  of  the  Norfolk  County 
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Toachers'  Association,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  oi 
the  American  In8titute  of  Instruction.  His  higli  merit  as  a  teacher  and  ed 
ucator  has  naturally  brought  him  numerous  oflTers  of  desirable  educational  poate 
which  thus  far  he  has  seen  fit  to  decline.  Amon^  them  may  bo  mentioned  tb 
Commissionership  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Agency  of  tb 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  tho  Principalship  of  tlio  Salem  Nonna 
School,  and  sundry  City  Superin  tendencies.  Asa  teacher  his  leading  aims  barn 
been  to  make  his  scholars  independent  thinkers,  and  to  control  them  by  mom 
power,  and  while  doing  his  whole  duty  in  the  school,  he  has  always  felt  it  to  b( 
incumbent  upon  him,  as  a  professional  teacher,  to  exert  an  outside  influence  foi 
the  cause  of  education  and  for  tho  promotipn  of  the  interests  of  his  profession. 

ADMIRAL  P.  STONE. 

Admiral  P.  Stone  was  bom  in  Piermont,  New  Hampshire,  in  August,  1820 
With  such  elementary  instruction  as  the  district-school  of  his  native  town,  an( 
of  Royalton,  Vt,  (where  his  father  removed  and  died  while  the  subject  of  thi 
sketch  was  quite  young,)  could  give, — with  such  physical  training  as  an  abund 
ance  of  healthy  labor  on  the  farm,  and  such  moral  cloture  as  the  cheerfbl  ahar 
ing  in  the  res^ponsibilities  of  providing  for  his  mother's  family  must  necessarily 
impart, — with  such  higher  learning  as  could  be  gained  by  a  few  terms  at  th< 
academy  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  and  at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  and  two  or  three  years  r©8 
idence  at  Dartmouth  College,  Mr.  Stone  commenced  his  work  of  a  profession!! 
teacher  as  principal  of  tho  academy  at  Southbridge,  Mass.,  in  1844.  And  tha* 
work  he  has  pursued  assiduously  and  successfully,  for  four  years  in  the  Acad 
emy  and  four  years  more  in  the  High  School  of  Millbury,  and  for  eight  yeara  ii 
the  High  School  of  Plymouth.  In  November,  1864,  he  left  the  Old  Colony  t< 
become  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Portland,  Maine — declining  in  the  mean 
time  the  appointment  to  the  Superin  tendency  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Maine 
and  the  eoiH)fficio  Principalship  of  the  Normal  School  of  that  State.  Wherever  h< 
has  been  located,  Mr.  Stone  has  responded  to  the  demands  which  the  profesaioi 
and  the  community  make  of  every  faithful  and  conscientious  teacher.  Hif 
presence  has  been  seen  and  felt  in  the  district,  town,  county,  state,  and  nationa 
conventions  assembled  for  educational  improvement.  Of  the  Massachusetti 
State  Teachers'  Association  he  was  always  a  working  member,  and  the  Preai- 
dent  in  1859-60.  Of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  he  was  President 
in  1862-64.  In  tho  association  of  the  teachers  of  his  county  he  was  a  reliable 
and  influential  lecturer  and  debater.  In  tho  periodical  and  standard  literature 
of  education  he  has  always  been  a  diligent  reader — aiming  to  base  his  methodi 
of  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline  on  those  principles  of  mental  philoso- 
phy which  the  best  educators  have  demonstrated  to  bo  sound.  At  the  same 
time  ho  has  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  tho  several  sciences  which  constitute 
the  curriculum  of  the  highest  grade  of  public  schools.  To  all  the  constituent! 
of  a  thorough  and  progressive  teacher — ability,  attainments,  tidehty  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  immediate  duties  in  the  school-room  and  to  his  own  pupils — Mr. 
Stone  adds  another  claim  to  our  respect  and  gratitude,  in  his  continued  and  suc- 
cessful labors  to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  profession,  and  advance  the 
cause  of  education. 
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CHARLES  NORTHEND,  A.  M. 

_  • 

CuAVLES  NoRTBEXD  was  born  at  Kcwburj,  Mass.,  April  2,  1814.    He  re- 
ceived the  usual  district-school  trnining,  was  jQtted  for  college  at  Dununer 
-Academy,  Bjfield,  and  spent  two  years  at  Amherst     After  leaving  college,  he 
'^P'&a  engaged  as  assistant  teacher  in  Duramer  Academy  for  two  terms,  and  in 
September,  1836,  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  First  Grammar  »School  in  Dan- 
▼ora,  -where  he  remained  until  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  Kpes  Grammar 
Seliool  in  Salem,  in  1811.     He  resigned  this  position  in  1852  to  accept  the  po- 
eition  of  Saperintendcnt  of  Public  Schools  in  Danvers,  which  he  held  until  the 
division  of  the  town  in  1855.     He  then  removed  to  New  Britain,  Conn.,  where 
tie    has  since  resided,  acting  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Common  Schoolfl^ 
liolding  Teachers*  Institutes,  delivering  educational  addresses,  and  for  most  of 
tlftLH  time  having  editorial  charge  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  JoamaL 
2Co  teacher  has  taken  a  more  steady  and  laborious  part  in  the  educational  asso- 
ciations— County,  State,  and  National — than  Mr.  Northcnd,  not  only  as  lecturer 
And  debater,  but  in  the  more  onerous  and  less  conspicuous  work  of  the  Execo- 
'ti'v-e    Committee.     Of  the»  Essex  County  (Mass.)  Teachers'  Association  he  was 
X*i-osident  in  1846,  '47,  and  '48,  and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in 
1  SG-4-    His  ''Teacher  and  Parent,"  published  in  1852,  has  gone  through  ton 
o^itiona.    His  '' Teacher's  Assistant,"  first  published  in  1859,  has  reached  its 
til  edition.     Of  his  ''Letters  to  Parent'*,''  first  published  by  Mr.  Barnard  as 
of  his  series  of  "Educational  TractSj''  more  than  50,000  copies  have  been 
ued.    Mr.  Northend  is  also  the  compiler  of  a  popular  series  of  oratorical  and 
lAetorical  text-books,  including  tlie  ''American  Speaker"—" Xational  Orator" 
Xtttfe  Orator"-^" LitUe  Speaker  and  Juvenile  Reader"— " Entertaining  Diar 
'•»** — and  "School  Diaiogues" — also  a  text-book  in  orthography,  entitled 
-^-^^rcisei  in  Dictation  and  Pronunciation  " — and  "  Common  School  Book-keqh 
— "  Young  Composer  " — and  in  connection  with  David  P.  Page,  a  series  of 
^otionai  Writing- Books."     In  1848  Amherst  College  conferred  upon  Ut. 
oi^hend  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M. 
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AT  IIILLEBSVILLB. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH.* 


On  the  eighth  day  of  May,  1854,  a  new  school  bill,  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature  of  PenDsylvania,  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  became  a 
li^.  This  law  established  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Com- 
QioQ  Schools — an  office  that  has  infused  new  life  into  the  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville 
owes  its  existence  directly  to  the  influence  of  the  County  Superintend* 
eocy  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

Lancaster  is  a  large  and  populous  county,  and  over  six  hundred  teach- 
6rs  appeared  before  the  County  Superintendent  for  examination  the  first 
year  after  his  election.  Many  of  them  were  found  to  be  good  scholars, 
out  nearly  all  were  sadly  deficient  in  professional  knowledge.  But  few 
'i&a  ever  read  a  book  on  the  subject  of  teaching,  and  some  did  not  even 
'^^ov  that  there  were  any  such  books.  As  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
^'^gs,  the  County  Superintendent  in  his  first  report,  dated  October  21st| 
^S54,  said  :— 

and      ^^-^  school  law  was  mainly  designed  to  remove  incompetent  teachers, 

DJine  ?i  ^^^  i*e8pect  it  can  be  made  effective.     Careful  examinations  will  deter- 

yriil         ^holarship  of  applicants  for  schools,  and  professional  visits  to  schools 

^ut  ff^^^'^i'i  their  skill  in  teaching ;  and  the  incompetent  may  be  rejected. 

jjjj^   ,^^fe  are  more  than  three  hundred  persons  teaching  in  this  county  whose 

littJe     *^^^  of  t^®  8^^  common  branches  is  not  Oiorough,  and  who  have  read  but 

qiiQ^f^^  the  art  of  teaching.     Imperfectly  conducted  schools  must  be  the  conse- 

nisiiQ^'     ^^t  with  all  these,  our  schools  are  scarcely  supplied.     The  law  fur- 

for  fijj-  ^^^  means  of  rejecting  the  incompetent,  but  it  neglects  to  make  provision 

sarr  t  *^^  ^^^^^^  places  with  others  better  qualified.     Normal  Schools  are  neces- 

tho\^  perfect  our  system,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  fact  may  not  long  escape 

^tition  of  the  Legislature. 

jjj  ^  Legislature,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  and  similar  recom- 

^  *^tions  from  other  school-officers,  and  the  teachers  and  their  friends 

f|,  ^Hrown  upon  their  own  resources, 

gjjj  ^ughout  Lancaster  county  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  profes- 

^jj  ^  improvement  had  been  awakened  among  the  teachers  by  means  of 

^A  ^^.minations  and  the  visits  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  schools;  and 

jjj  ^^^achers'  Institute  opened  on  the  16th  of  November,  1854,  the  fol- 
^^  resolution  was  passed : — 

pr\^.'^^wt?,  That  we  recommend  to  our  worthy  County  Superintendent  the  pro- 
of M  ^  of  calling  a  County  Teachers'  Institute,  to  continue  in  session  for  a  term 
^^"^  months,  at  as  early  a  period  as  he  may  think  proper. 

^  Cfaart«r,  By-Laws,  and  CatalofiM  of  the  Suta  Normal  Bobooi  at  MUlanTiUa,  Pona. 
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Full  of  the  notion  of  establishing  a  Normal  School,  the  Superintendent 
was  not  backward  in  mentioning  it  wherever  he  thought  some  interest 
might  be  created  in  the  project  The  work  of  visiting  schools  brought 
him  to  Millersville.  A  lecture  was  delivered  in  one  of  the  school-houses, 
in  which  the  Normal  project  was  adverted  to,  and  the  chief  difficult 
stated  to  be  a  want  of  suitable  buildings.  The  seed  thus  sown  fell  upon 
good  ground,  and  eventually  produced  a  rich  return  of  fruit 

Millersville  is  a  scattered  village  containing  about  one  thousand  inhab- 
itants, situated  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Lancaster.  Sometime  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1854,  several  enterprising  citizens  of  the  village  de- 
siring a  more  liberal  education  for  their  children  than  could  be  had  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  place,  resolved  to  found  an  academy.  The  build- 
ing designed  for  the  purpose  was  in  process  of  erection  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  above  referred  to ;  and  soon  after  hearing  the  address  then  deliv- 
ered, a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  was  held  and  a  resolution 
passed  proposing  to  ofi^r  the  gratuitous  use  of  their  new  building  to  the 
Superintendent,  if  he  would  open  his  contemplated  Normal  School  at 
Millersville.  They  further  agreed  to  pay  $1 ,000  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  school,  as  it  was  not  expected  to  be  self-supporting.  The  Superin- 
tendent was  to  render  his  services  without  compensation. 

This  liberal  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  1855,  a  cir- 
cular was  issued  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

The  Buccess  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  this  county  and  over  the  State,  the  gen- 
eral demand  for  better  qualified  teachers,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  improve  themselves  and  elevate  their  profession,  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lancaster  County  Normal  Institute.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  to  the 
teachers  of  Lancaster  county,  and  of  as  many  other  parts  of  tlie  State  as  can  be 
accommodated,  the  means  of  obtaining,  during:  three  months  of  their  summer 
vacation,  thorough  professional  training ; — first,  by  giving  sound  instruction  in 
the  various  branches;  second,  by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching;  third,  by  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  actual  practice  in 
the  Model  Schools  connected  witli  the  Institution. 

The  number  of  students  collected  at  a  month^s  notice  reached  185. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Model  Schools  was  about  200.  The  school 
»t  first  labored  under  great  difBculties.  Its  instructors  were  without  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  such  a  school,  it  possessed  little  apparatus 
and  few  of  the  usual  equipments  of  a  Normal  School,  it  could  command 
no  State  aid  and  little  official  or  denominational  influence,  it  had  doubt- 
ing friends  and  open  enemies ;  but  the  hand  of  Providence  was  in  the 
work  and  it  succeeded,  thus  solving  practically  the  problem  of  Normal 
instruction  in  Pennsylvania,  for  other  similar  institutions  soon  sprung  up 
in  other  counties,  and  out  of  these  eventually  grew  the  State  Normal 
Schools. 

Before  the  close  of  the  school,  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy,  with  a 
public  spirit  much  to  be  commended,  had  resolved  to  enlarge  their 
buildings  and  establish  a  permanent  Normal  School. 

The  Institution  opened  as  a  permanent  Normal  School  about  the  first 
of  November,  1855,  under  the  Principalship  of  John  F.  Stoddard,  who 
had  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  under  the  first  organization.    Pro£ 
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Stoddard  occupied  the  position  of  Principal  about  eight  months,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  time  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Superintendent,  who 
t  second  time  connected  himself  with  the  school  for  the  same  purpose 
and  on  the  same  terms  as  at  first     A  misunderstanding  occurring  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Trustees,  Prof  Stoddard  resigned  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  school,  and  it  was  led  in  the  middle  of  the  term  without  a  re- 
sponsible head,  only  so  far  as  the  County  Superintendent  Toluntarily  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  such  a  functionary.     Dark  days  followed.     In  their 
promise  the  fruits  of  the  school  were  in  danger  of  being  blasted.    The 
Trustees  made  several  efforts  to  obtain  a  Principal  without  success,  the 
school  was  about  to  close,  when  finally  the  County  Superintendent,  J. 
2^.  Wickersham,  was  induced  reluctantly  to  resign  his  oflice  and  accept 
tlie  position  which  he  has  continued  to  hold  to  the  present  time.     Upon 
^he  election  of  Prof.  Wickersham  to  the  Principalship,  the  Faculty  was 
a-<eorganized,  and  the  school  entered  upon  that  career  of  prosperity  and 
usefulness  which  has  ever  since  characterized  it* 

From  1856  to  1859,  the  Institution  continued  wholly  in  private  hands, 
'caxider  the  name  of  the  Lancaster  County  Normal  Institute.  Yirtually, 
however,  it  was  doing  the  work  of  a  State  Normal  School,  as  its  students 
c^^me  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  its  special  aim  was  to  train  teachers, 
"^i^hen  finally  recognized  as  a  State  school  the  change  was  really  one  of 
x^4imcs,  not  of  things. 

The  Normal  School  Law  of  Pennsylvania  was  prepared  by  the  Hon. 
^^homas  H.  Burrowes,  and  receiving  the  signature  of  the  Governor,  be- 
a  law  on  the  20th  of  May,  1857.  The  Legislature  passed  the  law 
thout  opposition,  not  because  there  were  no  members  opposed  to  it, 
ut  because  they  considered  the  project  it  contemplated  a  visionary  one. 
"^XThe  result  has  proven  that  Pennsylvania  Legislators  were  blind  once  for 
e  good  of  the  State.  The  leading  provisions  of  this  law  were  given  in 
e  December  number  of  the  Journal.  Many  of  them  had  been  tested  as 
their  practicability  at  Millersville  before  they  were  embodied  in  a  legal 
nactmcnt 

On  the  29th  of  June,  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  passage  of 
^^he  Normal  School  Law,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  others  inter- 
^ssted  in  the  school,  it  was  resolved  that  ^^  it  is  expedient  so  to  enlarge 
^^he  grounds  attached  to  the  school,  and  to  make  such  additions  to  the 
buildings  connected  therewith,  as  to  bring  the  school  within  the  require- 
-Knents  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  the  20th  day  of  May,  1857." 
^The  responsibility  incurred  by  the  passage  of  this  resolution  was  a  heavy 
-^ne.    Time,  attention,  and  some  $40,000  in  money  were  required.     There 
^as  delay,  doubt;  but  at  last,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  the  work  was  ac- 
complished, and  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  amid  great  rejoicings,  the 
school  was  recognized  as  the  first  State  Normal  School  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  Inspectors  who  were  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  to  ex- 
amine the  claims  of  the  school  to  recognition  as  a  State  Normal  School, 
were  Hon.  James  Pollock,  Hon.  William  M.  Hiester,  lion.  Andrew  Q. 
Cartin,  and  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee.    Superintendent  Dr.  A.  R.  Blair,  of 
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York  county,  Superintendent  Henry  Houck,  of  Lebanon  county,  and  Sa* 
perintendent  David  Evans,  of  Lancaster  county,  were  present  and  signed 
the  report  After  the  inspection  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  him, 
the  Principal  of  the  school,  the  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok, 
several  of  the  Inspectors,  and  others.  The  conclusion  of  Profl  Wickw- 
sham*s  address  was  in  the  following  words : — **  Pardon  my  enthusiasm 
and  warmth  of  feeling.  The  work  for  which  I  have  thought,  and  hoped, 
and  toiled,  and  battled,  is  consummated ;  and  whatever  fortune  the  fu- 
ture may  vouchsafe  that  work,  or  whatever  labor  God  may  require  at 
my  hands,  I  must  devote  the  present  to  the  rich  enjoyment  the  past  has 
furnished,  and  leave  to  the  morrow  the  things  of  the  morrow,  devoutly 
trusting  that  the  kind  Providence  whose  hand  has  guided  us  thus  &r 
will  still  continue  to  care  for  us.^' 

More  than  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  second  day  of  December 
became  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  school  whose  history  we  are  relating 
— years  the  most  momentous  that  this  country  has  ever  witnessed.  A 
giant  rebellion  threatened  to  overthrow  our  Constitution  and  our  Union, 
and  the  full  strength  of  the  nation  was  needed  to  put  it  down ;  but  while 
the  whole  continent  was  shaking  with  the  tramp  of  more  than  a  million 
of  armed  men,  while  many  institutions  of  learning  were  being  wrecked 
by  the  storm,  the  Normal  School  at  Millersville  has  grown  more  prosper- 
ous every  year.  A  larger  number  of  names  appear  upon  its  register  at 
the  present  time  than  ever  before. 

The  policy  of  Pennsylvania  in  reference  to  education  has  always  been 
not  to  enforce  systems  of  schools  upon  the  people,  but  to  direct  and  reg^ 
ulate  the  systems  which  the  people  adopt  for  themselves.  All  legislation 
in  that  State  respecting  common  schools  is  characterized  by  this  policy, 
and  the  Normal  School  Law  is  no  departure  from  it  Noticing  the  efforts 
the  people  were  making  in  all  parts  of  the  State  to  procure  better  teach- 
ers, and  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  improve  themselves,  the  Legislature 
divided  the  State  into  Normal  Districts,  and  provided  a  plan  by  which 
such  efforts  could  be  regulated  and  made  more  effective  by  giving  them 
the  sanction  of  State  authority.  Pecuniary  assistance  was  nowhere 
promised  in  the  law,  but  it  was  well  understood  that  such  help  would 
be  given  to  those  who  showed  a  disposition  to  help  themselves.  The 
school  at  Millersville  has  received  $10,000  from  the  State,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  granted  $5,000  more  by  the  Legislature  now  in  session.*  BesideSi 
the  State  i^  at  the  expense  of  furnishing  all  certificates  and  diplomas. 

The  Normal  School  policy  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  without  its  advan- 
tages. It  makes  the  schools  self-reliant  and  strong  by  throwing  them 
upon  their  own  resources,  it  enlists  in  their  behalf  the  aid  and  sympathy 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  located,  it  relieves  them  from  all 
danger  of  political  influences,  and  allows  them  the  largest  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  social  arrangements  and  religious  observances. 

*  This  ram  baa  been  granted. 
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OCUnOITION  AND  WORKING  OF  THE  IXSnTUTION. 

Grounds,  Buildinos,  and  Equipments. — The  extent  of  ground  required 
to  be  attached  to  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  is  ten  acres. 
Except  about  the  fourth  of  an  acre  the  whole  of  the  ten  acres  at  Millers- 
^ille  is  used  for  play  and  pleasure  grounds.     There  are  two  large  springs 
on  the  grounds,  and  they  are  crossed  by  a  fine  stream  of  water.     Shade 
trees  and  shrubbery  have  been  planted  in  great  variety,  and  the  whole 
appearance  is  quite  attractive.     The  buildings  are  extensive  and  con* 
Tenient ;  but,  owing  to  additions  and  changes  made  at  different  times, 
entirely  wanting  in  architectural  symmetry  and  beauty.     The  cast  front 
is  252  feet  in  length,  and  the  south  front  160  feet     They  accommodate 
80O  students  with  all  the  teachers,  officers,  and  employees  required  for 
such  an  establishment    The  main  lecture-room  or  chapel  is  eighty  feet 
by  forty.     There  are  nine  recitation-rooms,  six  rooms  for  practice  in 
music,  two  library-rooms,  several  offices,  suits  of  rooms  for  all  the  teach- 
ers   except  the  principal,  nursurics,  parlors,  &c.,  &c.     There  are  also 
Apartments  for  the  steward  and  matrons.    As  the  students  generally  board 
>n   the  buildings,  a  dining-hall,  kitchens,  pantries,  wash-house,  laundry, 
oakery,  and  the  necessary  dormitories  have  been  provided. 

^be  school  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  charts,  and  possesses  con 
^^^erable  philosophical  apparatus  and  a  small  geological  cabinet     It  has 
®'*   pianos,  two  melodeons,  and  a  harmonion.     The  text-book  library  con- 
**i*^s  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  the  reference  library  some  two 
**^Hdred  more,  and  the  society  libraries  about  twenty -five  hundred  vol- 
^'^^s.    In  the  yard  there  are  erected  various  kinds  of  gymnastic  appara- 
and  the  ladies  use  for  exercising  a  large  hall  called  Olympia  Hall. 
>ight  large  hot  air-fuinaces  heat  the  main  buildings,  and  the  others 
are  heated  by  stoves.    The  ventilation  of  the  buildings  most  recently 
**'^^^ited  is  very  complete.     The  whole  cost  of  grounds,  buildings,  furni- 
^>"'^,  apparatus,  &c,  was  fully  $70,000. 

,  -Admission  and  Number  of  Pupils. — Students  are  admitted  when  there 
^  **oom  for  them  without  regard  to  locality.  To  enter  the  Normal  School 
_  ^y  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  design  becoming  teachers 
first  accommodated,  and  afterwards  others  may  be  admitted  if  there  is 
for  them.  The  latter  class  of  students  join  all  the  regular  classes 
'^pt  those  in  teaching, 
^t^e  Board  of  School  Directors  in  each  school-district  can  maintain  one 
P^pil  at  their  proper  Normal  School  and  pay  all  his  expenses  for  tuition 
^^  of  the  public  funds,  but  no  such  pupils  have  ever  been  admitted  at 
^i^lersviUe. 

^be  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  usually  about  800  in  tho 

^^nnal  School,  and  80  in  the  Model  School.     In  January,  1865,  there 

^^x^  828  names  on  the  Normal  School  Register,  and  85  on  the  Register 

^^  ^elfodel  School ;  and  for  the  past  year  there  were  629  and  101  names 

**^  ^0  two  registers  respectively.    The  two  sexes  attend  at  the  present 

15 
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time  in  about  equal  proportions,  but  before  the  war  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  were  males.  Since  its  organization  in  1855,  more  than  4,000  sta- 
dents  have  attended  the  school  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time. 

Courses  of  Study. — The  true  function  of  a  Normal  School  is  doubtleii 
to  impart  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  but  all  socli 
schools  in  this  country  have  found  it  necessary  to  adapt  themselyes  to 
the  circumstances  of  their  pupils ;  and,  among  them,  there  are  always 
found  large  numbers  who  are  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  the  branches 
they  expect  to  teach,  and  others  who  possess  the  requisite  amount  of 
knowledge  but  are  ignorant  of  the  methods  by  which  they  attained  it 
and  of  the  forms  by  which  to  give  it  e£fectiye  or  elegant  expression. 
The  work  done  at  Millcrsville  may  be  thus  classified :  1  st,  Teaching  the 
Branches;  2d,  Reviewing  Studies;  8d,  Imparting  Professional  Jnstrud" 
lion.  If  a  student  enters  the  school  who  is  deficient  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  he 
is  required  to  study  them ;  if  one  enters  who  may  be  said  to  understand 
these  branches  but  whose  knowledge  is  less  thorough  or  less  methodical 
than  a  teacher^s  ought  to  be,  he  is  made  to  review  his  studies  that  be 
may  supply  his  deficiencies ;  and  if  he  enters  with  full  preparation  as  to 
what  he  expects  to  teach,  he  is  allowed  to  confine  his  attention  to  teaching 
alone. 

As  at  present  constituted  there  are  three  Courses  of  Instruction,  an 
Elementary  Course^  a  Scientific  Course^  and  a  Classical  Course, 

The  Elementary  Course  embraces  the  following  branches,  viz  :  Orthog- 
raphy and  Etymology,  Reading  and  Elocution,  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic,  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion, Writing  and  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Book-keeping,  Physiology, 
History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Elementary  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  the  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany, 
and  Geology. 

The  Scientific  Course  embraces  in  addition  to  what  is  taught  in  the 
Elementary  Course  the  following  branches :  Trigonometry,  Surreying^ 
Analytical  Geometry,  Higher  Algebra,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus; 
Zoology,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Analytical  Mechanics  ;  General  History, 
English  Literature,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  Classical  Course  adds  to  the  branches  named  in  the  Scientific 
Course,  the  usual  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  taught  in  our  Colleges. 

The  design  of  the  Elementary  Course  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  Com- 
mon Schools.  The  design  of  the  Scientific  Course  is  to  prepare  teachers 
for  English  High  Schools.  And  the  design  of  the  Classical  Course  is  to 
prepare  teachers  for  High  Schools  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught 

Instruction  in  Teaching. — ^The  course  of  professional  instruction  at 
Millersville  consists  of  two  full  courses  of  lectures  on  Teaching,  and 
practice  for  six  months  in  the  Model  School.  A  student  entering  die 
School  with  the  design  of  becoming  a  teacher,  is  first  required  to  perfeei 
himself  in  the  various  branches  he  intends  to  teach,  and  to  learn  by  UL" 
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lowing,  observing,  and  being  trained  in  them  the  best  methods  by  which 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  and  imparted.     He  then  joins  the  Elementary 
Class  in  teaching,  receives  instruction  from  text-book  and  by  lectures  for 
six  months,  and  is  examined  at  the  end.     Passing  this  examination,  he 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Higher  Class  in  teaching,  and  continues  his 
professional  studies  for  six  months  longer.     Giving  satisfactory  evidence 
oi  his  proficiency  here,  he  is  advanced  to  the  class  in  the  practice  of 
teaching.     The  members  of  this  class  constitute  the  faculty  of  the  Model 
School,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  that  depart- 
ment, do  its  teaching.     As  a  class  they  attend  its  opening  exercises,  and 
are  responsible  for  its  management     In  the  Model  School  each  student- 
teacher  is  engaged  from  one  hour  to  two  hours  daily,  and  ho  is  allowed 
the  adyantage  of  practice  in  teaching  pupils  in  the  elements  as  well  as 
those  more  advanced,  and  in  the  different  branches  of  study.    The  pro- 
grtmme  of  exercises  in  the  Model  School  is  so  arranged  that  the  student- 
tetchers  lose  no  recitations  in  the  Normal  School.     The  principal  of  the 
Normal  School  spends  a  sufficient  time  each  week  in  the  Model  School  to 
witness  the  work  of  the  student-teachers,  and  meets  the  whole  class 
twice  every  week  in  a  regular  recitation  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  that 
work. 

By  the  plan  thus  indicated  the  usual  objections  made  to  Model  Schools 
^tn  to  be  removed.  The  classes  in  the  Normal  School  are  not  broken 
Qp  by  the  absence  of  some  of  their  members,  the  time  spent  in  the  Model 
^ool  is  sufficiently  long  for  the  student-teachers  to  be  trained  to  work 
^ciently,  and  the  Model  School  pupils  are  carefully  protected  from  the 
had  results  which  might  arise  from  the  unskillful  efforts  of  incompetent 
***<^ers.  The  authorities  of  the  Millersville  School  pronounce  their 
^odel  School  *^  a  decided  success,"  and  say  that  a  Model  School  **  seems 
•^ost  indispensable  in  the  proper  education  of  teachers." 

•^  student  giving  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  Model  School  of  his  ability 
to  te%ch  is  prepared  for  a  final  examination  by  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
P>&siDg  which  he  receives  a  diploma  which  enables  him  to  teach  in  any 
part  of  the  State  without  further  examination. 

^t  nmy  be  proper  to  add  that  about  half  the  pupils  in  the  Model  School 
"^  fTX)m  the  village  of  Millersville  and  the  rest  come  from  abroad  and 
"^^  at  the  SchooL  Their  ages  are  generally  fi-om  six  to  sixteen.  The 
School  occupies  a  room  very  nicely  arranged  and  furnished.  Four  re- 
otation-rooms  are  connected  with  it,  as  is  also  an  office  for  the  Superin- 
tendeut  The  School  is  well  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  cards,  models, 
'werence-books,  and  school  apparatus  generally. 

^^c  Superintendent  is  in  constant  attendance  and  gives  stability  and 

system  to  the  working  machinery  of  the  school,  but  does  little  teaching. 

*oaxi,  AND  Religious  Instruction. — A  large  number  of  difierent  relig- 

^  ^^Dominations  are  represented  among  the  students,  and  it  is  a  nice 

'^^  in  the  administration  of  the  school  to  attend  properly  to  moral  and 

^S^ooa  instruction  without  arousing  denominational  prejudices  or  inter- 
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fering  with  denominational  interests.  For  this  reason  no  regular  clergy 
man  has  ever  been  connected  with  the  school  as  a  moral  or  religioiv 
teacher,  and  the  members  of  the  Faculty  are  chosen  without  regard  U 
their  church  preferences. 

That  this  imporant  part  of  education  is  not  neglected,  howeyer,  wil 
appear  from  the  following  facts.  Besides,  tho  daily  religious  exercises  a 
the  opening  of  the  school,  the  students  are  required  to  attend  every  Sab 
bath  aflemoon  religious  services  in  the  school  chapel.  These  conast  ol 
a  sermon  by  some  clergyman  invited  to  preach  before  the  school,  or  of ; 
lecture  delivered  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  The  Model  School  papil 
and  many  Normal  students  attend  a  Sunday-school  held  every  Sabbatl 
morning.  Three  large  Bible  classes  meet  every  week  immediately  site 
the  religious  services  held  in  the  chapel.  A  prayer-meeting  is  held  ever 
Sabbath  evening,  and  generally  one  is  held  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
In  all  the^c  religious  exercises  very  great  interest  is  manifested  by  man^ 
of  the  students,  and  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  the  problem  seems  to  b 
solved  that  a  school  can  be  religious  without  being  denominationaL 

Graduation. — All  students  desiring  to  graduate  must  be  examine! 
first  by  the  Faculty,  and  afterwards  by  a  Board  of  Examiners  consistiiif 
of  not  less  than  three  Principals  of  Normal  Schools.  Tho  examinatioi 
must  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  of  th( 
County  Superintendents  of  the  Normal  District  in  which  the  school  i 
located.  If  a  student  succeeds  in  passing  these  examinations,  he  receive 
a  certificate  which  enables  him  to  teach  two  years  without  further  exam 
ination  in  any  part  of  the  State.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  upon  the  ree 
ommendation  of  the  school  authorities  in  whose  employ  he  taught  aiu 
of  the  proper  County  Superintendent,  ho  may  receive  a  diploma  whicl 
constitutes  him  a  professional  teacher.  The  degrees  conferred  at  gradoi 
tion  are  Bachelor  of  Elements,  Bachelor  of  Sciences,  and  Bachelor  ol 
Classics.  Those  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  are  master  in  th< 
several  grades  of  scholarship  together  with  the  professional  titles  ol 
Teacher  in  Elementary,  Scientific,  or  Classical  Didactics  as  the  ca» 
may  be. 

The  Normal  School  authorities  are  compelled  by  law  to  examine  al 
practical  teachers  who  have  taught  two  terms  in  Common  Schools,  pre 
senting  themselves  at  the  annual  examinations,  and  to  grant  to  them,  il 
found  worthy,  diplomas  similar  in  kind  to  those  received  by  the  regult 
graduates.  This  provision  tends  to  remove  all  antagonism  which  migh 
otherwise  exist  between  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  othe 
teachers. 

Societies. — Connected  with  the  school  there  are  two  very  flourishin] 
Xiterary  Societies,  the  **  Pa^c"  and  the  "  Normal."  They  hold  weekb 
-meetings,  and  are  managed  entirely  by  the  students.  The  younger  stu 
dents  support  at  the  present  time  two  other  societies  called  rcspectiTd; 
the  "  Junior  Page"  and  the  "  Enterprising  Juniors."  The  educatkmi 
'value  of  such  societies,  when  well  managed,  is  very  great     They  ar 
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(sleokted  to  develop  the  productive  powers  of  the  mind,  to  form  charac* 
ter,  IS  well  as  to  stimulate  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 

The  Facultt. — The  Faculty  at  the  present  time  consists  of  the  princU 
pil  tnd  twelve  professors  and  teachers  in  the  several  departments.  These 
officers  are  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  imptrting  instruction  and  preserving  discipline. 

Thk  General  ScHOOL-OmcERs. — The  General  School-OfiBcers  consist 
of  the  Principal,  a  Steward,  a  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings, 
two  Matrons,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  following  committees  appointed 
bj  the  Board  of  Trustees,  viz..  Committee  on  Grounds  and  Buildings, 
Committee  on  Library  and  School  Furniture  and  Apparatus,  Committee 
OD  lostraction  and  Discipline,  Committee  on  Household,  Committee  on 
Account  and  Committee  on  the  Public  Relations  of  the  School. 

The  Relations  op  the  Sexes. — The  question  is  of  general  interest  as  to 
whether  the  two  sexes  should  be  educated  together.  Teaching  is  a  pro- 
fession to  membership  in  which  both  sexes  are  admitted,  and  of  course 
^18  presents  a  special  reason  why  in  a  Normal  School  both  should  be 
Vacated  together.  At  Millersville  the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  attend 
the  same  recitations,  belong  to  the  same  societies,  and  sit  opposite  each 
Other  at  meals.  Cards  are  given  to  gentleman  having  relatives  among 
the  ladies  which  admit  them  to  the  privileges  of  the  Ladies'  Parlor  at 
c^in  hours  on  certain  days ;  and  such  cards  are  sometimes  given  to 
others  than  relatives  when  good  reason  exists  for  doing  so.  All  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  two  sexes  is  regulated,  but  regulated  in  such  a  way  that 
w>  Well  disposed  student  feels  it  to  be  an  unnecessary  restraint  The 
pnvileges  allowed  are  such  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  school  is  ready 
to  frown  upon  a  student  who  violates  them  lest  he  endanger  their  entire 
withdrawal  Implicit  trust  is  reposed  in  the  honor  of  students,  but 
■^ere  and  summary  punishment  is  meted  out  to  those  who  are  found 
wworthy  of  it  Strangers  visiting  the  school  are  apt  to  express  surprise 
to  see  students  enjoy  so  much  liberty  and  yet  preserve  such  good  order, 
•"^ey  forget  that  the  most  powerful  agents  work  most  quietly.  That  is 
t**«  best  government  that  governs  itself. 

Very  little  trouble  has  resulted  from  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in 
^'s  Institution,  and  great  good  is  thought  to  grow  out  of  it 

Causes  of  Success. — This  paper  will  be  concluded  by  an  extract  from 
*^«  report  of  Hon.  S.  P.  Bates,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
°^»^ool8  in  Pennsylvania,  who  made  an  official  visit  to  the  school  in  the 
"ommerof  1862. 

*t  is  proper,  before  closing  this  report,  to  consider  briefly  the  causes 
success;  for  the  school  must  be  considered,  in  its^present  state,  in  a 

*Sh  degree  prosperous.  Indeed,  no  Normal  School  with  which  we  are 
*^^inted,  is  more  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  accomplishing  its 
^^  more  successfully  than  this.  The  Model  School  is  undoubtedly 
^1*li  if  not  superior,  to  any  yet  established.  This  success  is  doubtless 
^"^7  attributable  to  two  causes :   In  the  first  place,  the  plan  upon 
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which  the  school  is  established  has  been  carefully  matured,  am 
after  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  principles  on  which  Nora 
tion  should  be  based.  In  the  second  place,  the  varied  featu 
plan  have  been  put  in  operation  with  singular  executive  ability 
as  is  rarely  found  exhibited  in  any  institution  of  learning.  Ii 
of  this  kind,  it  is  of  course  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
ing  be  well  done ;  but  the  teaching  talent  is  of  minor  consequi 
pared  with  that  of  originating  and  managing  it  so  that  everj 
those  of  a  complicate  and  delicately  adjusted  machine,  shall 
moniously  upon  a  settled  plan." 
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IN  LITBRART  INSnTUTlONB. 


PROGRESS  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 


MUiiary  Drill 

The  earliest,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  earliest  educators  of  this 
^untry  to  present  the  claims  of  physical  culture  in  any  system  of 
^^ucation,  was  Capt  Alden  Partridge,  in  his  "  Lecture  on  Educa- 
•"^Z'  first  delivered  in   1820  and  carried  into  execution  in  the 
^fierican  Literary^  Scientific^  and  Military  Academy^''  opened  in 
°^ptember  of  the  same  year  at  Norwich,  Vt     The  processes  by 
^hich  he  proposed  to  secure  "  the  due  cultivation  and  improvement 
^»  the  physical  powers  of  the  students  "  were  "  military  drills  and 
^^er  exercises,  such  as  fencing,  marching,  &c.,  and  suitable  em- 
ployments in  the  garden,  the  farm,  and  workshop — for  two  hours 
•  day."     This  school  was  removed  in  1826  to  Middletown,  Ct,  but 
^*s    reesUblished  at  Norwich  in   1834.     In  1839  Capt  Partridge 
^P^ned  a  similar  school  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  another  at  Brandy- 
^iiie  Dear  Wilmington,  Del,  in  1863. 

Gtnnan  System  of  Gymnastics. 

The  German  system  of  gymnastics  (running,  leaping,  swimming, 
**Q:il>ing,  balancing,  dumb-bell  exercises,  &c.) — first  announced  and 
P^^a<iticed  by  Guts-Muths  in  Salzmann's  institution  at  Schnepfenthal 
.'^  Saxony  in  1784,  and  systematized  and  popularized  by  Prof.  Jahn 
^  ^  810  in  Berlin — was  introduced  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Charles 
^cl^  a  pupil  of  Jahn,  who  erected  the  first  gymnasium  on  this  side 
^t,he  Atlantic  in  1825  in  the  Round  Hill  School,  established  by 
''^ofs,  Cogswell  and  Bancroft  at  Northampton,  Mass.     His  methods 
^^e  described  in  a  "  Treatise  on  OymnasticSy^^  published  in  North- 
ampton in  1828.     In  May,  1826,  Dr.  Follcn,  likewise  from  Ger- 
*^y,  actively  sustained  by  Dr.  Webster,  opened  a  gymnasium  at 
'^tnbridge,  and  also,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  at  Boston. 
^^  last  he  shortly  afterwards  resigned  to  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  who, 
^ne  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  Neal,  then  in  London  and  deeply  in- 
^st^d  in  the  newly  established  gymnasium  of  Prof.  Volker,  had 
^^'i  invited  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  Boston  to  superintend 
^  ^Btablishment.    Gymnasiums  were  also  opened  at  Providenco 
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and  elsewhere.  Mr.  William  B.  Fowle,  Treasurer  of  the  Boston 
ciety,  had  introduced  regular  physical  exercises  for  girls  into  his 
school  as  early  as  1824,  being  moved  thereto  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Coffin, 
who  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  this  movement.  Dr.  Griscom, 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  gymnastic  system  from  per- 
sonal observation  in  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg  in  1818 
and  1819,  introduced  it  to  some  extent  into  the  High  School  in 
New  York,  established  by  him  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
High  School  Society  in  1825,  in  imitation  of  the  Public  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.  In  1826,  Prof.  Henry  E.  Dwight  had  made 
this  department  of  education  a  prominent  feature  in'  the  school 
tablished  by  himself  and  his  brother,  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  in  Ne 
Haven,  known  as  the  New  Haven  Gymnasium.  Gymnastic  exer 
cises  soon  became  popular  and  many  similar  institutions  we 
founded,  of  which  the  most  prominent  at  the  time  were  the  ML 
pleasant  Classical  Institution,  under  Chauncey  Colton  and  Franci 
Fellows,  at  Amherst ;  the  Berkshire  Gymnasium,  by  Rev.  Cheste 
l)ewey,  at  Pittsfield;  and  the  Woodbridge  School,  by  Jonathai 
Ely  and  D.  R.  Austin,  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.  Calisthenics 
introduced  into  female  schools,  as  the  Greenfield  High  School,  th 
Hartford  Seminary,  under  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher,  and  others. 
"  Course  •f  Calisthenics  for  Young  Ladies  "  was  published  by 
Beecher  in  1832. 

Fdlenberg  and  Manual  Labor  Schools. 

Aside  from  the  necessity  of  exercise  for  the  promotion  of  health 
and  the  training  of  the  physical  system,  the  popular  mind  began  at- 
the  same  time  to  feel  the  want  of  a  more  practical  education  and  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  uniting  agricultural  and  mechanical  with 
intellectual  training.  The  earliest  of  these  "Agricultural,"  "  Farra,** 
''Manual  Labor,"  or  "Fellenberg"  schools  was  founded  in  1797  at 
Lethe,  in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina,  by  Dr.  John  Do  la 
llowe,  a  native  of  Hanover,  who  left  by  will  the  bulk  of  his  estate 
for  the  endowment  of  "an  Agricultural  or  Farm  School,  in  conform- 
ity, as  near  as  can  be,  to  a  plan  proposed  in  the  Columbian  Maga- 
zine for  the  month  of  April,  1787,  for  educating,  boarding,  and 
clothing  twelve  poor  boys  and  twelve  poor  girls  of  Abbeville  Dis- 
trict." Five  hundred  acres  of  land  were  appropriated  for  a  farm, 
with  1,000  acres  of  forest,  and  the  capital  out  of  the  interest  upon, 
which  the  school  has  been  supported  amounted,  in  1854, 
^42,000,  independently  of  the  farm,  stock,  and  implements.  Th 
course  of  instruction  was  designed  to  include  chemistry  and  th 
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practical  arts  of  life.  The  school  was  not  put  into  actual  operation 
until  some  twenty  years  after,  and  there  is  little  information  at  hand 
in  regard  to  how  far  the  designs  of  the  founder  have  been  carried 
out. 

Fellenberg's  Agricultural  School  at  Hofwyl  was  established  ia 
1.807,  of  which  a  description  was  given  by  A.  &;  J.  W.  Picket  in 
t.he  ''Academician"  for  June,  1819.     Fellenberg's  system  soon  at- 
"tracted  attention  in  this  country.     The  Gardiner  Lyceum,  in  MainOi 
"^^as  established  in  1823,  for  instruction  in  the  scientific  principles 
of  mechanics  and  agriculture,  and  in  1824  a  Fellenberg  school  was 
opened  at  Windsor,  Ct.,  by  Messrs.  Stcbbins  and  Sill.     But  the  do- 
»irc  to  afford  the  means  by  which  poor  students  might  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  education  while  at  the  same  time  pursuing  their 
studies,  was  more  influential  than  any  other  motive  in  the  introdao 
^ion  of  the  manual  labor  system.     The  fii*st  institution  founded  upon 
"this  system  was  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  planned  in  1820  by 
Hihu  Robinson,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  and  put  into  operation  in  the 
spring  of  1825.      The  "Oneida  Institute  of  Science  and  Industry" 
'was  founded  at  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  in  1825-6,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  successful  manual  labor  schools  in  the  country.     In  182d 
"was  also  formed  the  "Andover  Mechanical  Association"  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  "  solely  for  the  purpose  of  invigora- 
ting and  preserving  health,  without   any  reference   to   pecuniary 
profit,"  but  the  success  of  the  system  of  mechanical  labor  instituted 
by  them,  made  it  a  model  which  was  followed  in  many  similar  in- 
stitutions.    Theological  seminaries,  colleges,  and  minor  schools,  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  were  established  with  manual  labor 
as  an  essential  principle  in  their  constitution.* 

Rev.  Elias  Cornelius,  Secretary  of  the  American  Education  Soci- 
ety, is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  been  a  pioneer  in  this  move- 
'Hent  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  system.  His  labors  in  connec- 
tion with  that  Society  necessarily  brought  to  his  notice  the  great 
Waste  of  health  and  life  produced  in  this  country  by  the  process  of 
Hberal  education  without  systematic  exercise,  and  in  the  pages  of 
the  Quarterly  Register  he  ably  discussed  the  benefits  to  result  from 
the  introduction  of  manual  labor  and  physical  exercise  into  every 
true  system  of  education,  and  in  1829  he  delivered  a  discourse  upon 
the  same  subject  before  the  Andover  Mechanical  Association. 
^lany  others  had  also  been  active  promoters  of  the  same  cause.  In 
the  "American  Journal  of  Education,"  edited  by  William  Russell, 
several  articles  appeared,  most  of  them  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  Q. 


*  Quftrtarly  Register,  II.,  57-107. 
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Coffin.  In  the  "Annals  of  Education,"  in  1830,  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge  gave  a  series  of  articles  upon  Fellenberg  and  his  system, 
ably  advocating  it  In  1830,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  "  Physical  £ducar- 
tion^^  which  was  republished  both  in  Boston  and  England,  and  in 
the  same  year  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng  gave  a  discourse  in  Philadel- 
phia upon  the  "  Importance  of  Uniting  Manual  Labor  and  StudyP 
The  necessity  of  physical  exercise  to  literary  men  was  also  strongly 
urged  by  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock  in  his  work  entitled  "  Dyspepsy 
Foreztalledy^  published  in  1830.  At  a  later  date  appeared  an  able 
lecture  by  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  delivered  in  1833  before  a  conven- 
tion of  teachers  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  published  in  Boston  in  1834, 
and  republished  in  Edinburgh  in  1836,  with  notes  by  Robert  Cox, 
and  preface  by  George  Combe. 

HAXUAL  LABOR  80C1ETT. 

In  July,  1831,  the  ^^  Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in 
Literary  Institutions^^  was  formed  in  New  York,  for  "the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  diffusing  information  calculated  to  promote  the 
estabUshment  and  prosperity  of  Manual  Labor  Schools  and  Semina- 
ries in  the  United  States,  and  for  introducing  the  system  of  manual 
labor  into  institutions  now  established,  without  diminishing  the 
standard  of  literary  and  scientific  attainment."  Its  officers  were  as 
follows: — Zechariah  Lewis,  President.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
Rev.  James  Milnor,  Seth  P.  Staples,  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D., 
James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D.,  William  Jay,  Vice-Presidents,  George 
Douglass,  Treasurer.  Rev.  Joshua  Lcavitt,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
L.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Rev.  G.  W.  Gale,  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  Rev.  E, 
Cornelius,  Lewis  Tappan,  S.  II.  Cox,  D.  D.,  Rev.  T.  11.  Gallaudet, 
Cornelius  Baker,  S.  11.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  Managers, 

Theodore  D.  Weld  was  appointed  General  Agent  of  the  Society, 
who  had  been  for  several  years  member  of  the  Oneida  Institute  and 
was  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  system  and  its  practical  results. 
In  compliance  with  their  instructions,  Mr.  Weld  visited  most  of  the 
large  towns  and  leading  literary  institutions  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  prosecuting  his 
inquires  and  calling  public  attention  to  the  manual  labor  system, 
and  in  his  Report  at  the  end  of  the  year  presented  a  mass  of  facts 
and  testimonies  on  the  subject  of  manual  labor,  forming  a  pamphlet 
of  120  pages.  This  Report  shows  at  length  the  evil  effects  of  the 
previous  system  of  education,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  an 
aigument  in  favor  of  the  manual  labor  system,  that  it  is  natural ; 
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that  it  interests  the  mind ;  is  favorable' in  its  moral  effect;  promotes 
habits  of  industry,  independence  of  character,  and  originality ;  ren- 
ders prominent  all  the  manlier  features  of  character;  affords  facili- 
ties in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  greatly  diminishes 
the  expense  of  education ;  increases  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  and 
tends  to  do  away  with  absurd  distinctions  in  society.  Objections 
to  the  system  are  considered,  and  the  various  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  its  success  are  discussed,  the  whole  forming  a  valuable  digest  of 
opinions  and  personal  experiences,  with  a  complete  and  lamentable 
omission  of  all  facts  and  statistics  respecting  the  history  and  experi- 
ence of  the  many  institutions  visited  by  Mr.  Weld,  with  the  degree 
of  success  and  causes  of  failure  of  the  system  as  carried  out  by 
them.  Such  an  addition  to  the  report  would  have  added  tenfold 
to  its  real  practical  value.  Afler  the  publication  of  this  Report,  no 
farther  effort  was  made  by  the  Manual  Labor  Society  to  carry  out 
its  objects.* 

Tlic  subject  of  Physical  Education  has  continued  to  receive  more 
and  more  attention,  while  the  system  of  manual  labor  has  been  found 
to  a  great  extent  impracticable  in  a  "  literary  institution,"  and  is  no 
longer  made  prominent  in  prospectuses  and  circulars.     The  gymna- 
sium has  gradually  become  an  established  institution — being  made 
in  some  cases,  as  at  New  Haven,  Amherst,  and  Cambridge,  in  a  man- 
ner a  special  college  department,  with  its  own  professor  and  with 
\?ell  equipped  hall  and  grounds.     As  part  of  a  system  of  public 
amusements,  an  extensive  union  of  gymnasts  has  been  formed  among 
our  Gennan  population,  called  the  **  Sociale  Tumcrbund,"  embrac- 
ing a  large  number  of  associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  among  the  purely  American  classes  athletic  games  and  manly 
sports  are  yearly  becoming  more  popular. 

*  Mr.  Weld,  in  ft  recent  letter  to  the  Editor,  remarks:— '*  I  hare  modified  in  nome  revpeeta  my 
opinions,  as  expreaied  in  the  Report,  and  eipeciallr  at  to  the  amount  of  peevniarf  yrojlt  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  manual  labor  system  even  under  the  most  favorable  condition!.    The  practicftl 
difficulty  in  tncceMfully  combininf  labor  and  itudj  in  an  institution  also  seeAis  to  me  freater  ftod 
more  eoroplicated.    Labor,  whether  africuUural  or  mechanical,  in  order  to  be  pecuniarily  profita- 
Lie  to  any  considerable  extent,  must  be  more  continuous  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  beat 
conditions  for  study.    So  also  the  highest  pecuniary  results  conflict  with  the  best  physical  aod 
mental.    To  secure  the  best  result  to  body  and  mind,  the  student's  three  hours*  exercise  daily 
should  be  divided  into  half  a  doxen  portions.    This,  with  the  requisite  chanfes  in  dress,  would  b« 
impracticable.     So  too  the  exercise  should  be  more  diversified  than  is  practicable.    From  tb« 
diflforent  kinds  of  labor  such  a  selection  should  be  made  as  will  mete  out  to  every  part  of  the  iya- 
tcm  that  exercise  which  will  best  minister  to  its  need.    To  do  this  eflTectually  would  require  mora 
frequent  chanfes  in  the  kinds  of  work  than  could  consist  with  much  pecuniary  profit.    That  sys- 
tematic physical  training  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  daily  routine  of  every  school  is  with  ma  aa 
abiding  conviction,  and  that  this  should  not  be  made  optional,  but  be  made  iwperati9$,    Tba 
change  in  public  opinion  in  this  regard  during  the  last  thirty  years  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  tha 
times.    Tba  introduction  into  hundreds  of  schools  of  Dr.  Lewis'  **  Light  GymnasUos  "  is  already 
•ehitTiDg  larga  rasolis  aod  its  promise  for  the  future  if  most  aiupicioiu." 
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The  New  Gymnoitica, 

The  comparatively  violent  and  athletic  exercises  of  the  early  gym- 
nastics never  gained  a  recognized  place  in  American  female  schools, 
though  various  light  physical  exercises  were  early  introduced  into 
monitorial  and  infant  schools,  and  systems  of  *'  Calisthenics  "  were 
devised  as  a  substitute  in  the  physical  training  of  girls.  More  re- 
cently, however,  the  freer  and  more  graceful  exercises  of  the  "  New 
Gymnastics,^'  performed  to  the  accompaniment  of  music  and  with- 
out cumbersome  and  expensive  apparatus,  have  become  widely  pop- 
ular through  the  enthusiastic  and  persistent  advocacy  of  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis,  through  whose  ingenuity  the  system  has  been  perfected. 
Since  the  establishment  by  him  of  the  "  Normal  Institute  of  Physi- 
cal Education"  at  Boston  in  1859,  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons have  already  (May,  1865)  been  trained  and  sent  out  as  teachers 
into  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Dr.  Lewis  published  in  1860-2  the 
"  Boston  Journal  of  Physical  Culture,"  and  the  "  New  Gymnastics 
for  Men,  Women,  and  Children,"  with  translations  of  Prof.  Kloss' 
"  Dumb-bell  Instructor,"  and  Prof.  Schreber's  "  Pangymnastikon,'* 
besides  contributing  freely  to  various  school  journals  articles  illus- 
trating and  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  his  system.  He  may 
justly  be  considered  as  having  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  physical 
culture  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  In  this  connection  we  also 
mention  the  Swedish  system  of  Ling,  introduced  to  some  extent 
into  this  country,  by  which  an  equable  development  was  sought  of 
all  the  voluntary  and  even  many  of  the  involuntary  muscles  of  the 
body.  Ling  made  his  system,  as  does  Lewis,  not  only  a  branch  of 
education  for  healthy  persons,  but  also  a  remedy  for  disease,  and  in 
this  form  it  has  become  known  as  the  "  motor-cure." 

Military  Drill  and  Schools, 
The  exigences  of  a  great  war  and  the  universal  desire  to  supply 
them,  have  created  a  demand  for  home  military  organizations  and 
for  military  schools  which  has  already  effected  a  material  and  per- 
manent increase  in  this  form  of  physical  training.  But  the  thor- 
ough gymnastic  training  of  soldiers  and  oflScers,  which  is  made  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  military  systems  of  France  and  Prussia, 
is  here  almost  unknown.  The  practice  of  Target-shooting,  intro- 
duced as  an  annual  festival  by  Swiss  and  German  Sharp-shooters  in 
New  York,  and  the  organization  of  Rifle-corps  in  different  cities, 
will  doubtless  become  a  permanent  feature  in  our  system. 


ly.  AMERICAN  ASSOCIAHON  FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 


OBJECTS. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers  was 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  1835,  with  Horace  Binney, /*rm</«i^, 
S.  S.  Fitch,  Secretary,  and  other  officers,  including  some  of  the  most 
influential  friends  of  education  in  that  city.  The  objects  are  thus 
Set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  Circular  of 
the  officers: — 

Impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  under  Providence,  the  most  effectual 
means  of  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  man  is  the  exten- 
sive diffusion  of  sound  and  practical  instruction,  and  that  the  common  schools 
of  our  country,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  receive  their  knowl- 
oilge  both  of  the  rudiments  and  the  higher  branches  of  Ifaming,  are  oflen  inade- 
<^uately  supplied  with  teaclier^,  and  unable  to  obt;iin  such  as  are  competent  to 
their  important  task,  therefore,  tlio  subscribers  have  a.«80ciated  tlicmselves  for 
tlie  purpose  of  facihtating  the  engagement  of  teachers  of  either  sex,  qualified  to 
ta.ke  charge  of  scliools  and  semioaries,  in  their  several  grades,  and  also  of  cbil- 
<iren  in  private  families. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  wo  propose  to  do  this,  we  submit  the  following  gen- 
eral outline: — 

1.  By  receiving  and  registering  all  applications  for  situations  from  all  classes 
of  Teachers. 

2.  By  receiving  and  registering  all  applications  for  Teachers  of  every  grade 
of  learning,  and  every  variety  of  instruction. 

3.  When  we  find  the  wishes  of  the  applicants  to  correspond,  by  making  this 
Oorrcspondence  known  to  the  parties,  and  by  passing  the  Teacher  to  the  school 
Or  private  situation  as  soon  as  practicable. 

4.  If  any  Teachers  shall  be  unable  to  defray  their  traveling  expenses  to  the 
places  of  destination,  by  loaning,  as  far  as  possible,  money  to  said  Teachers  for 
this  object;  said  loans  to  bo  refunded  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
teachers  will  permit. 

To  facilitate  these  important  objects,  we  are  prepared  to  receive  applications, 
%nd  to  answer  the  same.  In  order  that  the  correspondence  may  not  become 
of  needless  extent,  attention  to  the  following  suggestions  is  particularly 
i^uested : — 

Teachers  applying  for  Schools  or  Pnvate  Situations  will,  in  writing,  inform  the 
Secretary  of  all  the  brandies  of  knowledge  they  suppose  themvselves  qualified  to 
teach ;  whether  they  desire  situations  in  common  or  high  schools  or  academies, 
or  as  private  instructors,  and  whether  as  Principals  or  assistant  Teachers;  they 
should  state  if  they  have  any  preference  to  any  particular  part  of  the  United 
States  as  a  location,  and  also  their  former  occupation  or  employment ;  what 
amount  of  compensation  will  be  satisfactory ;  and  when  and  for  bow  long  a  pe- 
riod their  services  can  be  secured. 

It  is  an  indispensable  requisite,  that  they  forward  testimonials  of  their  moral 
character  as  well  as  of  their  literary  qualifications;  which  testimonials  should 
be  from  the  best  sources  in  their  power,  and  if  practicable,  from  individuals  on 
whose  reoommendatioDs  entire  reliance  can  be  placed.    When  this,  for  any 
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cause,  shall  bo  impracticable,  so  far  as  it  roppcots  literary  qualifications,  any 
person,  applying  to  the  Secretary  as  a  candidate  for  a  Teacher's  situation,  and 
with  ample  credentials  as  to  his  or  her  moral  character,  may  be  examined  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  this  purpose ;  and,  if  qualified,  may  receive  a  certificate 
from  said  committee  testifying  to  such  qualifications.  Should  any  applicant, 
unknown  to  the  Secretary,  obtain  a  situation,  he  or  she  will,  to  avoid  needless 
correspondence,  inform  the  Seerctjiry  without  delay.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  As- 
sociation promptly  to  forward  the  interests  of  every  deserving  and  qualified 
applicant 

Applicutions  for  Teachers  will  contain  information  respecting  tlie  sex  and 
quaUfications  required;  the  probable  amount  of  duty  to  be  perfonned;  the  sal- 
ary to  be  given;  the  time  when  tiie  Teachers  will  be  wanted,  and  the  term  for 
wFiich  he  or  she  is  desired  to  be  engaged.  It  should  be  stated  also  whether  the 
travehng  expenses  of  the  Teacher  will  be  defrayed;  and  whether  as  a  gratuity, 
or  as  payment  in  part  in  advance  of  his  or  her  salary.  Should  such  expenses 
by  agreement  be  paid  wholly  or  in  part,  the  Secretary,  if  it  will  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  parties,  will  draw,  as  shall  be  specified,  for  the  amonnt  ao 
advanced. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers,  by  establishing  a  gen- 
eral agency  in  Philadelphia  for  the  above  objects,  will  be  able  to  pass  to  desti- 
tute situations  in  Viirious  parts  of  the  Union  a  large  number  of  accredited 
Teachers,  who,  but  for  the  instnimentality  of  such  a  society,  may  remain  un- 
employed or  employed  in  ineligible  situations ;  and  alpo  to  procure  for  many 
schools  and  private  families  suitable  instructors,  which  otherwise  might  remain 
unsupplied.  Jt  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  all  casea  the  preference 
will  be  given  to  such  applicants  as  shall  produce  the  best  certificates  of  moral 
character  and  literary  qualiticiitions.  The  examining  committee  will  use  the 
utmost  CJiution  in  granting  certificates,  and  manifest  to  all  applicants  the  strict- 
est impartiality. 

The  members  of  the  Association  solicit  the  free  cooperation  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  of  the  Presidents  and  instructors  in  all  o^r  literary  histitutions,  and  of 
all  persons  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association  by  paying  two  dollars 
annually,  and  a  patron,  on  paying  ten  dollars  annually,  and  a  member  and  pat- 
ron for  life,  on  paying  at  one  time  one  hundred  dollars.  All  moneys  by  sub- 
scriptions or  donations  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  further  the  desirable  objects 
above  expressed. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  further  doings  of  this  Association. 
The  work  proposed  to  be  done  was  highly  important,  and  to  somo 
extent  has  since  been  attended  to  under  the  public  school  system ; 
every  State  and  county  school  officer  doing  something  to  bring  de- 
serving teachers,  and  local  committees  in  search  of  such  teachers, 
into  correspondence  and  communication.  The  annual  session  of 
the  National,  State,  and  County  Associations,  as  well  as  Teachers' 
Institutes,  have  facilitated  the  same  object  for  both  private  and  pub- 
lic schools.  There  is  a  great  want  which  is  still  more  systemati- 
cally supplied  by  such  an  Agency  as  that  of  Schermerhom,  Bancroft 
&  Co.,  130  Grand  Street,  New  York,  and  512  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, established  in  1855,  and  styled  the  American  School  In- 
stitute. Their  "Educational  Directory"  contains  the  names  of 
over  80,000  teachers,  superintendents,  and  active  friends  of 
education. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL 

KNOWLEDGE. 


HE  American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
B  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  tlie  State  of  New  York, 
^^^'V'  16th,  1837.     Its  organization  is  chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  and 
^^^fl^aence  of  the  Rev.  Gurham  D.  Abbott.     While  making  the  tour 
^^  tlic  United  States  in  the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  his  atten- 
^^^'-^^^   had  been  directed  to  the  power  which  the  press  exerted  in  this 
^^^^rjtry,  and  during  a  visit  to  England  in  the  latter  year,  ho  had 
^X^p>ortunity  to  make  similar  observations  there  and  to  learn  some- 
^^ rig  of  the  operations  and  usefulness  of  the  foreign  societies,  which 
y^y    Its  means  were  engaged  in  promoting  the  intellectual  and  moral 
^^^pTovemcnt  of  the  people.     Early  in   1834,  after  his  return  from 
*^gland,  he  began  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  others  the  iraport- 
^"^ee  of  founding  a  similar  society  here,  visiting  many  literary  insti- 
*  ^tions  and  discussing  the  subject  freely  with  many  distinguished 
*^terary  and  scientific  men.     In  the  summer  of  1834  he  again  visited 
"England  for  the  purpose  of  examining  more  particularly  the  organi- 
^tion,  methods,  and  operations  of  the  English  societies,  and  to  as- 
certain what  advantages  might  be  secured  by  way  of  cooperation  in 
the  use  of  their  publications,  plates,  engravings,  <fcc.     Several  prop- 
ositions were  submitted  for  future  acceptance  by  different  societies, 
publishing-houses,  authors,  and  literary  men,  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow.     Returning  to  this  countrj^  he  continued  his  exertions, 
having  in  the  course  of  this  time  made  a  careful  and  laborious  exam- 
ination of  the  issues  of  the  American  press  in  all  its  departments 
during  the  years  1833,  1834,  and   1835,  exhibiting  by  tables  the 
proportion  of  publications  in  each  department,  and  also  collecting  a 
mass  of  statistics  relative  to  the  publications  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  this  country.     By  presenting  facts  relative  to  the  ex- 
tensive operations  of  European  societies  and  by  showing  the  prov- 
ince and  the  resulting  benefits  of  some  similar  insti-umentality  in 
this  country,  he  endeavored  to  enlist  literary  influence  in  its  favor 
and  to   secure  channels  of  operation  throughout  the  country.     In 
Hay,  1835,  having  associated  in  the  enterprise  a  gentleman  of  most 
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estimable  character,  and  of  means  and  leisure  to  devote  to  it,  (Mr. 
George  Springs)  he  again  went  to  England  to  perfect  the  proposed 
arrangements.  But  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  shortly  afterward, 
necessitatx^d  his  return  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  and  compelled 
him  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  design.  Efforts  were  made,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  induce  others  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.*  The 
depressing  eftects  of  the  "great  fire"  in  New  York,  in  1835,  also 
discouraged  and  materially  delayed  operations  until  the  spring  of 
1836,  when  they  were  pushed  more  vigorously  than  ever,  under  a 
constantly  increasing  conviction,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Abbott  and  his 
fiicnds,  of  the  importance  of  the  object. 

In  May,  1836,  a  number  of  meetings,  convened  by  private  invi- 
tation from  all  circles  of  the  city,  were  held  in  New  York,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  a  national  organization.  A  committee  was 
finally  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  prepare  a  circular  ad- 
dress. This  circular,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Abbott,  and  signed  by  about 
thirty  eminent  gentlemen,  was  printed,  together  with  the  form  of  a 
constitution,  and  extensively  circulated.  Replies  were  received  from 
many  distinguished  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  approving  of  the 
plan  and  objects  of  the  proposed  institution,  encouraging  the  enter- 
prise, and  proffering  assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  its  objects. 
Public  meetings  were  also  held  in  its  favor  at  Saratoga,  Ilartford, 
and  Andover,  Mass.,  and  it  received  the  approval  of  the  State  Con- 
vention of  Teachers,  held  at  Albany.  On  the  17th  of  October  a 
public  meeting  was  finally  held  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  report  of  the  committee  and  organizing  the  Society. 
The  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Charles  But- 
ler, Esq.,  appointed  secretary.  Prof.  John  Proudfit  stated  the  ori- 
gin and  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  a  report  was  received  from  Mr. 
Abbott,  as  agent  of  the  committee.  The  minutes  of  the  public 
meetings  that  had  been  held  were  read,  and  the  numerous  commu- 
nications favorable  to  the  design,  which  had  been  received  by  the 
committee,  were  submitted.  The  constitution,  after  discussion,  was 
adopted  and  the  American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  was  organized  in  accordance  therewith  by  the  election 
of  the  following  officers : — 

President — Hon.  Stcplien  Van  Renpselaer. 

Viee'PreJsident.s.—Thxrty-Rve  in  number,  from  twenty-six  different  States. 

Secretary. — Gorham  D.  Abbott,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer. — Anthony  P.  Halsey,  N.  Y. 

Board  of  Directors. — Forty  in  number,  principally  from  New  York. 


*  The  Rer.  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter  of  Union  Collie,  in  conjanction  with  Mr.  DelaTan,  w  long  and 
lomly  engngeA  in  the  temperance  cauie,  had  conceived  a  somewhat  limilar  detign  of  a  **VBMf 
Hj  Library,*'  aod  $50,000  had  been  placed  in  hit  hands  to  be  applied  to  the  object.  Varioas  elr- 
eomstancea,  howerer,  coacurred  to  praveot  the  execution  of  the  project. 
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EnaOim  GbmmtttM.— James  Brown,  Esq^  N.  T. ;  Thomas  Code,  M.  D.,  N. 
"y.;  John  Torrey,  M.  D.,  N.  Y.;  AJonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  Schenectady;  Wilbur 
flake,  D.  D^  Conn. ;  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston ;  B.  B.  Edwards,  Boston ;  Leonard 
JBaooii,  Oonn.;  Calvhi  E.  Stowe,  Ohio;  Charles  Butler,  N.  T.;  J.  T.  Gilchrist) 
~  Y. ;  Lewis  C.  Beck,  N.  Y. ;  Marinua  Willett,  M.  D.,  N.  Y. ;  Win.  Cooper, 
.  Y.;  Timothy  R  Green,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Betts,  N.  Y.;  Henry  E.  Davis,  N.  Y. 

In  May,  1837,  application  was  made  to  the  New  York  Legislature 
w  a  charter.     A  bill  was  introduced  which  passed  the  Senate,  but 
^as  lost  in  the  House.     By  the  exertions  of  the  secretary',  however, 
ft  reconsideration  was  obtained,  and,  on  the  1 6th,  the  bill  was  passed. 
the  same  month  a  **  prospectus "  was  issued  by  the  Executive 
Ok^mmittee,  and  widely  circuffited,  setting  forth  the  design  and  im- 
portance of  the  institution,  and  giving  sketches,  at  some  length,  of 
^various  European  literary  and  scientific  societies.     In  October  there 
followed  a  "  Prospectus  of  a  Library  for  Schools  and  Families," 
•^wrritten  by  Mr.  Abbott,  and  signed  by  Leonard  Bacon,  Thomas 
Cock,  and  Timothy  R.  Green,  being  probably  the  earliest  published 
plan  of  a  systematic,  comprehensive  library,  designed  by  subsequent 
^uinual  additions  to  become  a  worthy  library  for  any  school  or  dis- 
^ttirict,  in  all  departments  of  useful  knowledge.     Suggestions  were  re- 
€}Tiested  in  respect  to  the  general  interests  of  the  plan,  or  proposals 
^bf  furnishing  particular  books,  or  aid  in  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
Xt  was  estimated  that  115,000  would  be  needed  to  carry  the  plan 
X3ito  execution.     Of  this  prospectus  (which  was  accompanied  by  a 
out,  designed  by  Mr;  Abbott,  representing  the  library  complete,  in 
£ts  case)  some  60,000  copies  were  circulated. 

The  principal  object  in  view  at  this  time  was  the  preparation  and 

publication  of  this  library,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Executive  Com- 

^nittee  resolved  themselves  into  standing  committees,  of  three  each, 

'Upon  "  Negotiation,"  "  Material,"  **  General  Literature,"  "  Science," 

^c,  in  order  by  division  of  labor  and  responsibility  to  secure  the 

T>e8t  attention  to  every  department  of  the  library.     A  respectful  re- 

'^lonstrance  was  made  to  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  against 

'Cheir  proposed  plan  of  supplying  a  Common  School  Library  from 

^eir  pnblications.     Correspondence  was  held  with  State  superin- 

"tendents  and  others  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  library,  books 

"Were  examined  and  decided  upon,  and  every  means  were  used  to 

onake  the  library  what  it  ought  to  be.     Negotiations  were  finally 

entered  upon  with  the  Messrs.  Harper  k  Brothers  of  New  York,  for 

its  publication.     The  original  plan  was  to  make  the  selection  of 

Tjooks  from  the  publications  of  the  different  publishing  houses  of 

Soston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  interest  the  trade 

generally.     The  passage  of  an  act  by  the  New  York  Legislature  on 

the  17th  of  April,  1838,  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  income  of 

16 
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the  Surplus  Deposit  Fund  to  the  purchase  of  Common  School  li* 
braries,  and  making  it  obligatory  upon  every  district  to  procure  a 
library,  hastened  the  movements  of  the  committee.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  State  had  been  anticipated,  but  had  not  been  ex- 
pected so  soon.  The  members  of  the  Society  had,  many  of  them, 
been  zealous  in  promoting  legislative  action  in  this  direction,  but 
the  result  was  reached  some  months  in  advance  of  their  expectations. 
Before  another  year  they  had  hoped  to  have  had  a  suitable  library 
prepared  and  to  have  obtained  such  a  law. 

To  meet  this  immediate  demand  i^now  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  first  series  of  the  Library  sooner  than  one  could  be  prepared 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  therefore  the  committee  determined 
to  make  the  best  selection  possible  under  the  circumstances.  A 
contract  was  accordingly  entered  into  with  the  Messrs.  Harper  <fe 
Brothers  for  the  uniform  issue  of  fifty  volumes,  mostly  selected  from 
their  own  publications,  the  price  of  which  complete  should  be  twenty 
dollars.  Several  sets  of  the  Library  were  prepared,  and  in  May, 
1838,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  for  its  exhibition  and 
for  a  general  exposition  of  the  designs  of  the  Society.  Gov.  Marcy 
presided,  and  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward  and  others  addressed  the 
meeting.  The  Executive  Committee  had  already  engaged  agents 
(Rev.  Dr.  Holmes  for  New  England,  Rev.  Mr.  Page  for  Western 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Haskell  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois)  to  se- 
cure the  introduction  of  the  Library  into  the  schools  of  those  sec- 
tions, while  the  secretary,  and  others,  visited  Boston,  Albany, 
Washington,  and  other  cities,  for  the  same  purpose.  In  September, 
1838,  the  contract  for  the  publication  of  the  first  set  of  the  Library 
was  considered  completed,  and  in  October,  after  extended  consulta- 
tion, the  final  changes  were  made  in  the  volumes  comprising  it. 
Measures  were  commenced  for  addressing  every  executive  officer  of 
the  General  and  State  governments,  and  every  legislator,  upon  the 
subject  of  school  libraries,  and  in  February,  1839,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  memorialize  Congress,  and  to  call  a  public  meeting  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  This  committee  (composed  of  Messrs.  C. 
S.  Stewart,  J.  Proudfit,  J.  T.  Gilchrist,  and  G.  D.  Abbott)  drew  up 
and  presented  to  Congress  a  memorial,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Library  and  ordered  printed.  The  adjournment 
of  Congress,  soon  after,  prevented  farther  action. 

The  general  objects  of  the  Society  were,  in  this  document,  repre- 
sented to  be,  to  extend  the  means  and  improve  the  character  of 
public  instruction,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  national  literature, 
and  to  prompte  the  difi'usion  of  knowledge  and  correct  principles 
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Among  all  classes — these  objects  to  be  effected  by  nniting  the  infln- 
cnce  and  efforts  of  literarji  benevolent,  and  philanthropic  men  in 
employing  the  appropriate  means.  The  immediate  designs  of  the 
Society  were,  1.  The  publication  and  general  introduction  of  a  na- 
"tional  school  library;  2.  The  publication  of  a  popular  journal  of 
'Dseful  knowledge  and  of  public  instruction ;  and  8.  The  preparation 
of  a  set  of  text-books  for  schools,  combining  the  excellencies  of  all 
l>ook8  used  in  this  or  other  countries.  '*  The  Executive  Committee 
intended  to  have  asked  the  contributions  of  their  fellow-citizens  in 
aid  of  these  great  objects,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  labors ;  but 
'the  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  country  have  constrained 
tiiem  to  go  on  silently  and  almost  unaided  until  the  present  time. 
2^0  general  effort  has  hitherto  been  made  to  obtain  the  necessary 
Ands ;  yet  in  all  other  respects  the  Society  has  been  making  a 
steady  and  rapid  progress,  and  a  wide  field  of  influence  and  usefnl- 
ness  is  now  opening  before  it  The  attention  of  many  distinguished 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  been  directed  to  its  objects,  and 
WL  very  general  approbation  of  the  plan  throughout  the  country  has 
l>een  received."  "  To  accomplish  the  objects  of  this  Society,  and 
%o  place  it  at  once  upon  the  ground  which  a  national  institution  of 
this  character  ought  to  occupy,  it  is  necessary  to  engage  the  services 
of  authors,  to  import  the  publications  of  similar  societies  in  Europe, 
snd  such  other  books  as  may  assist  the  labors  of  the  committee,  to 
employ  agents,  and  to  stereotype  and  manufacture  anew  a  second 
series  of  fifty  volumes,  in  a  style  and  manner  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  the  object" 

After  an  informal  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  on  the 
16th  of  February,  a  call  (signed  by  S.  H.  Smith,  Walter  Jones, 
^Francis  S.  Key,  M.  St  Clair  Clarke,  and  Thomas  Sewall)  was  made 
for  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  at  Washington  on  the  20th.  A 
meeting  was  accordingly  organized  at  that  time  by  appointing  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Story  chairman,  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Strange,  of 
South  Carolina,  secretary,  and  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Proudfit 
and  Abbott,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  followed  by  Messrs.  Justice 
Story,  Judge  Wayne,  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun, 
George  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Key.  Resolutions 
were  passed  approving  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  cordially  com- 
mending it  to  the  patronage  of  legislatures,  schools,  and  institutions 
of  learning. 

In  April,  1839,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  in  reference  to  its  appropriations  for  schools,  which  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  the 
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districts,  to  make  a  selection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  districts^ 
thus  in  effect  putting  the  choice  and  control  of  the  library  wholly 
into  his  hands.  But  here  a  difficulty  arose  in  the  way  of  the  Soci- 
ety, inasmuch  as  the  Superintendent,  while  he  adopted,  with  very 
few  changes,  the  library  upon  which  the  Society  had  bestowed  so 
great  care  and  labor,  nevertheless  refused  to  in  any  way  acknowl- 
edge or  accept  of  their  instrumentality  in  its  preparation  and  distri- 
bution. The  Society  had  already  raised  and  expended  over  $3,000, 
and  had  become  obligated  for  nearly  $7,000  more.  They  had 
looked  forward  to  the  supply  of  the  New  York  schools  especially 
for  the  means  of  reimbursement  of  past  expenses  and  to  enable  them 
to  continue  their  labors.  Finding  themselves  now  cut  off  firom  the 
resources  upon  which  they  had  relied  and  without  prospective 
means  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  which  they  had  incurred, 
they  were  obliged  in  a  great  measure  to  suspend  their  operations, 
especially  as  regarded  the  school  library.  They  were,  however, 
enabled  to  claim,  at  least,  the  credit  of  having  directed  the  attention 
of  the  public  mind  throughout  the  country  to  this  great  woric,  and 
of  having  given  origin  to  the  school  library  system  of  several  States; 
under  their  auspices  the  first  school  library  was  issued,  and  their 
early  plan  and  catalogue  of  the  school  library  has  been  made  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  operations  by  the  different  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  different  States. 

In  reference  to  the  second  great  object  of  the  Society,  the  publi- 
cation of  a  popular  journal  had  early  received  their  attention.  In 
December,  1836,  it  had  been  determined  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  commence  the  issue  of  a  "  Saturday  Magazine,"  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  arrangements  previously  made  with  the  London  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  plates  of  the  London 
Magazine  for  one  year  were  sent  over  to  be  used  by  the  American 
Society.  The  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  next  year,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  design. 

The  third  main  object  still  remained — the  preparation  of  a  series 
of  text-books  for  schools — and  to  effect  this  object  the  exertions  of 
the  Society  were  directed  after  January,  1842.  In  May  of  that 
year,  the  Executive  Committee  (then  including  Theodore  Freling- 
buysen,  John  A.  Dix,  Thomas  Cock,  Charles  Butler,  M.  S.  Hutton, 
M.  S.  Bidwell,  J.  B.  Beck,  W.  Adams,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  G.  Folsom, 
O.  D.  Abbott,  E.  Robinson,  J.  Torrey,  J.  A.  Vaughan,  J.  L.  Mason, 
O.  Peck,  T.  L.  Vermilyea,  A.  C.  Post,  J.  O.  Choules,  G.  B.  Cheever, 
and  W.  Cutter)  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  spelling-hooks^  with  a  review  of  the  books  then  in  use, 
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and  &  recommendation  of  those  most  deserving  of  patronage.  A 
partial  report  was  made  in  December,  1842,  wbicli  was  published — 
followed,  in  December,  1846,  by  the  publication  of  "  The  New  Efkg- 
iish  Spelling-Book ;  designed  to  teach  Orthography  and  Orthoepy; 
tffith  a  critical  analysis  of  the  Language  and  a  classification  of  its 
elements  ;  on  a  new  Plan  ;  with  appropriate  Lessons  for  the  Instruc- 
tion and  Improvement  of  the  Young, ^^  In  this  work,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Abbott,  the  words  are  classed  according  to  their  deri- 
vation— Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  <fec. — and  those 
of  each  element  are  again  subdivided  according  to  the  parts  of  speech. 
Jt  never  came  int^  extensive  use.  The  advertisement  attached  to 
the  Spelling-BooK  announces  a  "  Defining  Book "  as  the  next  vol- 
Time  of  the  series,  to  be  followed  by  a  "  School  Dictionary,"  an 
•*  Introductory  Primer,"  and  a  series  of  English  Readers  then  in 
course  of  preparation.  These  works  were  never  published.  Por- 
ter's "  Rhetorical  Reader,"  as  well  as  Colburn's  "  First  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,"  had  been  approved  of  and  adopted  by  the  Society 
several  years  before,  by  agreement  with  the  publishers. 

In  September,  1843,  the  Executive  Committee  made  a  report 
upon  the  subject  of  English  Grammar,  in  which  they  state  that 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  preparation,  by  W.  H.  Wells, 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  of  a  new  grammar  upon  the  basis  of  Hiley's 
Grammar.  Well's  "  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  for  the  use 
of  Schools'*"*  was  published  in  1846,  independent  of  this  Society, 
and  was  very  favorably  received  and  widely  used.  Nothing  farther 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  appears  upon  record. 

Its  publications,  other  than  the  Spelling-Book  and  the  reports 
upon  Spelling-Books  and  Grammar,  are  mostly  found  attached 
to  the  "  Memorial  to  Congress^'*  published  as  Senate  Document,  No. 
235,  Feb.  19,  1839,  25th  Congress,  3d  session. 


THE  AMERICAN  COMMON  SCHOOL  SOCIETT. 


Tex  Amkrican  Common  School  Socistt  owed  its  origin  mainly 
to  the  exertions  of  its  secretary,  J.  Orville  Taylor,  whose  labors  in 
lehalf  of  common  schools,  as  an  indefatigable  and  popular  lectnrer 
in  sereral  States,  and  as  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Conmion 
School  Assistant  of  New  York  from  January,  1836,  to  January  1840| 
ihonld  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  and  desenre  a  fuller  notice 
than  we  can  give  here.  It  was  established  in  January,  (!)  1838, 
with  Albert  Gallatin  as  President,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Vice- 
President,  James  Lenox,  S.  B.  Ruggles,  and  others.  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  J.  Orville  Taylor,  Secretary.  The  Constitution  seta 
forth  the  objects  of  the  Society  to  be  ^'  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  education  in  Primary  Schools  in  the  United  States."  The 
proq^ectus  issued  in  April,  1838,  states  its  purpose  '^to  publish  a 
cheap  monthly  newspaper  which  would  contain  the  school  laws  of 
the  different  States,  reports  of  successful  schools  and  systems  of  in- 
itmction  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  drawings  of  model  school- 
houses,  communications  from  literary  men  on  educational  subjects, 
and  earnest  popular  appeals  for  the  advancement  of  common  school 
edacation — to  offer  premiums  for  good  school-books,  to  be  printed 
and  sold  by  its  agents — to  communicate  with  auxiliary  societies  for 
the  collection  of  information,  and  arouse  attention  by  public  lectures 
^^md  to  open  an  office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  books  and 
information  in  regard  to  schools  and  the  publications  of  the  Society 
eonld  be  obtained." 

This  seems  to  be  but  the  ground  which  the  secretary  had  him- 
idf  attempted  to  occupy,  and  the  prestige  of  the  Society^s  name 
was  merely  added  to  operations  which  he  had  himself  previously 
eommenced,  though  a  list  of  subscriptions  toward  the  objects  of  the 
Society  is  announced  in  May,  1838,  amounting  to  over  $2,700, 
in  snms  ranging  from  $250  to  $10,  and  including  such  well-known 
names  as  P.  G.  Stuyvesant,  James  Wadsworth,  M.  H.  Grinnell,  Lind- 
leylCarray,  &c 

As  editor  of  the  Common  School  Assistant,  Mr.  Taylor  had  for 
flia  two  yean  previous  been  conducting  such  a  journal  as  above  do- 
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scribed,  had  established  a  "  Common  School  Depository,**  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  "  Useful  School-Books,"  which  were  freely  recom- 
mended in  the  journal  to  the  attention  of  schools ;  he  Lad,  in  May, 
1886,  selected  a  series  of  books  for  a  district  library,  and  in  July,  1 836, 
a  set  of  school  apparatus,  which  he  was  prepared  to  furnish,  and  in 
Dec,  1837,  opened  an  "American  Common  School  Union"  in  New 
York,  where  might  "  be  seen  and  purchased  whatever  relates  to  the 
improvement  of  schools  and  the  dififusion  of  useful  knowledge.''  In 
1838  were  issued,  as  from  the  American  Common  School  Society, 
the  design  for  a  model  school-house,  a  "  Common  School  Almanac,** 
and  a  circular  of  interrogatories  to  the  friends  of  common  schools. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  August,  1838,  at  Saratoga,  Chancellor 
Walworth  in  the  chair,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Buckingham.  A  meeting  was  also  held  at  Washington,  pro- 
fessedly called  by  this  Society,  on  13th  December.  Hon,  W,  C. 
Johnson  was  chairman  and  Mr.  Stansbury,  secretary.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  James  Barbour,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  CoL 
W.  L.  Stone  and  Francis  L.  Key. 

In  February,  1839,  the  Society  offered  a  premium  of  $100  for  the 
best  tract  upon  "  The  qualifications  of  a  Teacher  in  Primary  Schools, 
and  the  most  efficient  mode  of  discharging  its  duties.*'  But  upon 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Common  School  Assistant  in  January, 
1840,  all  farther  traces  of  the  action  of  the  Society  are  lost. 

J.  ORVILLE  TAYLOR. 

J.  Orvtlle  Tatlor,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  improving  common 
schools,  was  bom  in  Charlton,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1807. 
To  the  scanty  histmction  of  the  district  school  in  his  native  town  was  added  the 
more  thorough  and  liberal  preparation  for  college  in  the  academy  at  Cherry 
Yalley.  After  a  four  years'  coarse  at  Union  College,  where  be  gradoated  in 
1828,  (?)  he  studied  law  at  New  Haven,  and  while  there  wrote  his  "District 
School "  as  an  essay  for  the  prize  offered  by  Mr.  James  Wadsworth.  The  essay 
did  not  come  up  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  judges,  but  was  published 
at  Mr.  "Wadsworth's  expense.  Mr.  Taylor  received  $1,000  for  the  copyright 
and  over  5,000  copies  were  disposed  of  by  the  Harpers,  Brothers. 

In  1831-2  Mr.  Taylor  read  for  a  term  at  Cambridge  and  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  W.  A.  Aloott,  W.  C.  Woodbridge  and  Josiah  Holbrook,  and  yet 
£uther  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  In  January,  1836,  he  issued  the 
flist  number  of  the  Common  School  Assistant,  under  the  pledge  of  pecuniary 
help  from  J.  Wadsworth,  W.  L.  Marcy,  "W.  A  Duer,  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  &  Van 
Renaellaer,  J.  Buel,  and  others.  This  paper  gained  a  circulation  of  30,000 
oc^ies  during  the  first  year,  and  was  continued  through  four  volumes. 

In  1837  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  New  York 
University,  and  in  the  following  summer  prepared  a  class  of  fifty  scholars  for 
the  profession  of  teaching.    Mr.  Taylor  lectured  upon  common  schools  through- 
out Michigan,  and  in  many  places  in  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Western  Msf— 
chnaetts.    Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  were  also  visited  by  h^^ 
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BIe.  Waoswoeth's  EfroETt  m  Behalf  or  Common  Scbooia 

A  large  measure  of  gratitude  is  due  to  James  Wadsworth  for  his 
«arly,  enlightened,  and  efficient  efforts  to  promote  the  establishment 
And  improvement  of  common  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  John  Lerickloin,  Esq^  dated  January  80, 
^796,  giving  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  a  tract  of  land, 
"tiiirty  miles  square,  he  observes : — 

I  woald  pTopo»e  that  a  one  hundred  and  twenty  aore  lot  be  granted  to  the  in- 
Siabitanta  (of  each  township,)  for  the  tapport  of  the  ffoepel,  and  a  one  hundred 
«uid  twen^-6Te  aore  lot  for  the  lupport  of  a  lohool.  Let  the  grant  be  oonditionsl 
Eapon  the  iahabitEnti  improTing  five  acres  a  year,  on  each  lot ;  the  second  and 
'ttird  years,  ten  acres  a  year  thereafter,  till  one  hundred  acres  shall  be  improTed 
^m.  each  lot  The  income  of  both  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  school,  until  s 
Yninister  shall  be  settled.  It  is  true  the  amount  of  two  lots  in  each  township  will 
%>e  considerable,  bnt  is  observable  that  the  stability  of  government,  and  of  course 
the  seoority  of  property  in  all  republics,  depend,  in  s  great  measure,  upon  the  in^ 
formation  of  the  common  people. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Troup,  Esq. : — 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  that  you  have  determined  to  appropriate  s 
piece  of  land  tot  s  meeting-house,  and  for  a  school-house,  and  likewise  a  glebe 
mad  parsonage  for  a  minister.    My  mind  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  salntarr 
consequences  which  will  follow  from  these  donations.    It  is  a  substantial  benent 
conferred  upon  the  town  (of  Pulteney,)  and  in  iti  consequences  upon  your  country. 
J  am  not  superstitions,  but  I  believe  in  Christianity.    I  am  no  partisan,  bnt  I  be- 
lieve in  the  piety  of  patriotism,  and,  amidst  the  troubles  of  this  wayward  world, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  mental  consolation  that  attends  advanced  life  is  the 
Teoollection  of  substantial  benciiti  conferred  on  our  country,  of  having  contributed 
«ur  full  mite  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  our  icilow-men ;  especially  to 
that  portion  of  them  whose  destinies  are  influenced,  more  or  leas,  by  our  decisiooa, 
and  by  the  situation  in  which,  by  Providence,  we  are  placed. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  exalted,  part  which  Judge  Benson  took,  in  procuring 
from  the  Holland  company,  the  grant  of  a  school  lot,  and  glebe  lot,  in  each  town- 
ship of  six  miles  square.  *  *  It  is  true  a  single  lot  will  not  support  a  clergy- 
man, or  a  single  lot  a  school ;  but  when  cultrvatod  they  will  do  C(Hisiderable  to- 
ward these  objects,  and,  what  is  of  much  consequence,  thev  prove  a  constant  in- 
centive and  support  to  a  virtuous  few  in  every  town,  till  there  is  a  majority  in 
fkvor  of  supporting  a  clergyman  and  a  constant  school.  Insure  the  support  of 
schools,  and  children  will  be  instructed.  *  *  The  State  of  Connecticut  is  un- 
der incalculable  advantages  to  a  law,  long  since  passed  in  that  state,  requiring  s 
yearly  tax  from  each  town ;  but,  providing  that  a  certificate  flrom  the  school  com- 
mittee, stating  that  the  amount  of  this  tax  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  cf 
schoolmasters,  under  certain  restrictions,  shall  be  received  in  payment  of  the  tax 
at  the  state  treasury.  This  tax  fhlis  fur  short  of  supporting  the  schools,  bnt  it 
operates  in  the  same  manner  as  a  constant  fund,  arising  fh>m  a  school  lot.  In  Its 
effects,  it  insures  constant  schools. 

lo  a  letter,  dated  December  28,  181 1,  addressed  to  John  Murray, 
Jr^  Egq.,  one  of  the  commissiouers  appointed  by  Gov.  Tompkins,  in 
pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  legislature,  "^  to  report  a  system  for  the 
organization  and  establishment  of  common  schools,**  Mr.  Wadsworth 
anticipates,  substantially,  the  plan  which  was,  in  the  following  year, 
recommended  by  the  commissioners,  and  adopted  by  the  legislature* 
At  the  dose  of  the  letter,  he  adds :— '*  Make  it  the  duty  of  the  com- 
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missionen  to  send  to  the  school  inspector  of  each  town  a  **La$ic(utir 
Manual,^*  containing  observations  on  teaching,  and  school  goveni- 
ment,  and  thus  diffuse  through  the  st&jd  the  latest  and  most  practi- 
cal information  as  to  improved  methods.^ 

In  the  same  letter,  he  suggests  that  **  teachers  should  be  trained  at 
Albany  and  New  York,  and  sent  through  the  state,"  or  that  ^  a  suit- 
able teacher  should  visit  the  schools  of  each  county,**  and  a  sort  of 
model  or  central  school  should  be  established  in  each  county  town. 
He  adds  a  wish,  ^  that  an  original  genius  would  publish  a  weekly  pa- 
per," devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  useful  arts  and  of  schools. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Col.  Samuel  Young,  dated  January  16| 
1826,  Mr.  Wads  worth  suggests  the  establishment  of  county  acade- 
mies, for  the  education  of  schoolmasters. 

It  it  an  nndoabted  fSict  that  there  is  an  utter  waste  of  half  the  expense  of,  and 
half  the  time  passed  in,  oar  cominoD  schools.  The  evil,  yon  will  find,  la  extremely 
difficult  to  remedy ;  hot  it  can  and  must  be  conquered.  The  evil  is  the  ignoraDoe 
and  incompetence,  and  the  object  to  be  attained,  the  instruction  of  six  thousand 
schoolmasters.  This  attained,  the  instruction  of  four  hundred  thousand  youth 
will  immediately  follow.  *  *  I  take  the  liberty  to  make  one  or  two  sngges- 
tioos  which,  or  something  better,  I  hope  may  lead  to  the  eventual  accomplishment 
of  the  desired  object.  Any  single  academy  would  be  quite  inadequate.  The 
acheme  to  be  effectual  must  embrace  the  instruction  of  an  average  of  upward  ot 
one  hundred  schoolmasters  in  each  of  the  fifty-seven  counties. 

The  buildings  once  erected,  the  next  step  is,  instructors  for  schoolmasters  in 
each  county.  Here  are  difficulties.  Suppose  the  oounty  sustain  a  part,  and  nn- 
dividual  subscription  a  part,  of  the  expense.  An  important  provision  would  be, 
that  after  say  two  years,  no  person,  who  had  not  passed  say  six  months  in  the 
scientific  school,  should  be  allowed  to  teach  a  district  school  which  received  aid 
from  the  school  fund. 

The  scientific  instruction  of  the  people  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered 
within  the  province  of  our  colleges  and  our  clergy.  Yet,  the  man  who  is  scien- 
tifically instructed  is  a  double  man.  Whether  he  acts  in  Gren.  Soott*s  regiment 
on  the  lines,  or  in  a  workshop,  or  on  a  (armf  or  in  the  cabinet  at  Washington.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  a  beginning  should  be  made  at  the  present  session,  and 
public  sentiment  will  push  it  forward  into  practical  usefulness. 

In  a  letter  to  I.  Y.  N.  Yates,  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
dated  January  25,  1826,  Mr.  Wadsworth  urges  the  superintendent  to 
recommend  to  the  legislature  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  sden- 
tific  school  in  each  county  town,  and  **  to  offer  a  premium  to  every 
fit  person,  who  shall  attend  that  school  one  year,  and  receive  a  oer* 
ti6cate  of  competency  to  teach,  and  an  additional  sum  for  his  next 
yearns  services  in  keeping  school,  above  what  the  district  pays  him.** 

Suppose  that  the  legislature  direct  that  120,000  or  830,000  of  the  income  be 
diverted  fh)m  iti  present  application,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  be  applied  according 

*Mr.  Wadsworth  shared  with  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  other  enlightened  educators  of  that 
day,  in  aangnine  anticipationa  of  great  and  good  results  from  the  introduction  of  the  mooit»> 
rial  syston  of  Lancaster,  both  on  account  of  its  economy  and  its  etBciencj.  In  the  above  let- 
ter, he  mentions  that  he  had  introduced  it  into  a  school  in  Geneseo,  and  adds :  **Arkwriftat*s 
discovery,  and  the  subsequent  improvement,  are  not  more  important  to  the  manu&ctors  of 
cotton,  than  Lancaster's  system  to  an  loflnitely  more  important  object,  the  education  of  our 
youth.'* 
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to  the  aboTe  hinti,  or  on  some  better  plan,  for  instructing  schoolmasters.  Make 
«  beginning  in  each  county  town,  where  the  good  eflfects  will  be  seen  throoghoat 
the  county,  and  rely  upon  it,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  perfect  a  practica- 
ble scheme  lor  instructiDg  the  youth  of  this  state  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
'teachers  of  schools  are  now  going  on  in  the  beaten  path,  and  are  no  more  in  fiioH 
"than  their  mothers  were  for  spinning  cotton  on  domestic  wheels. 

To  instruct  a  whole  people  in  the  first  principles  of  the  arts  and  sciences  was 
never  done  or  hardly  dreampt  of.  Still,  with  an  income  of  $30,000  a  year,  and 
'^e  monitorial  plan  of  education,  is  it  not  perfectly  practicable  f  With  sucn  an 
mncome,  which  is  yearly  increasing,  ought  not  an  experiment  to  be  made  1 

Say  that  it  would  result  in  a  visionary  scheme,  and  that  twenty  or  thirty  thoa- 
mand  dollars  is  lost,  it  is  only  directing  a  loss  firom  one  channel  into  another. 
X>ouble  that  sum  b  now  yearly  lost. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  dated  May  11, 1826,  after 
YequestiDg  the  Governor  to  examine  a  new  **  copy  book/'  and  encour- 
age the  publishers,  Mr.  Wadsworth  remarks : — 

There  is  quite  an  awakening  in  our  western  villages  on  the  subject  of  educa* 
'ftion,  and  it  is  rapidly  spreading  from  town  to  town.  I  am  folly  convinced  the 
^mblic  mind  will  settle  down  in  the  establishment  of  a  monitorial  high  school  in 
^svery  county  in  the  state,  in  imitation  of  Professor  Grisoom's,  to  be  furnished,  in 
^lune,  with  a  little  philosophical  apparatus.  Nothins  short  of  this  is  competent  to 
'Mhe  instructmn  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  schoolmasters ;  and  it  seems 
Ule  to  talk  of  spreading  knowledge  by  means  of  instructors  who  have  not  ao- 
wiired  knowledge.  It  will  be  no  injury  to  a  mason  to  become  acquainted  with 
"Wie  properties  of  air,  nor  to  a  millwright  with  the  properties  of  fluids,  and,  I  add, 
"%>  the  mighty  dwss  of  mind  throughout  the  state,  to  reason  correctly. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  dated  December,  1826, 
^e  returns  to  the  same  subject : — 

What  is  to  be  done  to  improve  our  comnton  schools,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  all 

•consideration,  and  is  full  of  difficulties.     I  believe  it  is  now  generally  conceded, 

-'that  our  common  schools  are  comparatively  good  for  nothing ;  that  it  mav  be 

almost  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  they  teach  but  little  more  than  mothers 

<ould  and  would  teach  without  them,  notwithstanding  the  great  amount  appro- 

Ciated  for  their  support.  Knowledge  on  school  matters  they  do  not  possess,  and 
owledge  they  do  not  communicate.  Tet,  considering  man  in  a  statistical  point 
of  view,  the  powers  of  an  educated  are  double  those  of  an  uneducated  artisan. 
This  certainly  is  unimportant,  compared  with  the  renovating  influence  of  educa- 
tion. The  amount  appropriated  yearly  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  is  com- 
petent to  give  a  scientific  education  to  the  youth  of  this  state,  if  properly  applied. 
1  am  greatly  desirous  that  a  beginning  should  be  made.  We  nave  upward  of 
seven  thousand  school  districts ;  to  educate  a  corps  of  seven  thousand  schoolmasters 
is  certainly  a  formidable  undertaking,  and  the  most  zealous  can  only  expect  a 
gradual  approximation  to  the  desired  object. 

1  am  convinced  that  nothing  short-of  the  monitorial  high  school,  in  everv  county 
in  the  state,  can  effect  the  object  in  view.  Suitable  edifices  for  monitorial  schools 
will  cost  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars.  These  might  be  built,  partly  by  n 
eounty  tax  and  partly  by  individual  subscription ;  or,  it  appears  to  me  perfectly 
jnst  and  reasonable  to  withdraw,  for  a  season,  a  part  of  the  school  fund  income, 
which  is  now  doing  very  little  good,  and  apply  it  to  objects  which  will  ultimately 
carry  science  into  the  common  schools. 

The  state  of  our  colleges  ought,  in  some  shape,  to  be  brought  before  the  public. 
These  institutions,  if  they  have  not  retrograded,  have  been  stationary  for  the 
kit  twenty  years.  Instead  of  taking  the  lead,  they  have  to  be  dragged  along  by 
public  sentiment.  What  new  idea,  what  improved  modification  of  old  ideas,  what 
new  suggestion  in  a  department  peculiarly  their  own — ^that  of  education — what 
advance  in  the  arts  and  sciences  (with  one  or  two  honorable  exceptions,)  has  been 
prsssoted  to  society  from  oar  colleges,  the  last  twenty  years.  The  state  has  in- 
vsBled  In  college  stock  upward  of  a  nuUion  dollars.    This  capital,  with  from 
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twenty  to  thirty  doUara  yearly  tuition  fh)ni  each  scholar,  snpporta  about  thirty  in- 
■tmcton,  inolndinff  prendenta,  profeesorsf  and  tatora,  and  badly  educates  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  students.  Professor  Griscom  pays  six-monthly  interest 
on  a  capital  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  with  a  Yearly  tuition  of 
fh»n  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars;  educates  six  hundred  youth,  ana  in  the  brsndiea 
taught  educates  them  well.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  incorporated  col- 
leges &tal  to  improvement.  Whether  it  is,  that  the  officers  are  hirelings  for  liiSs, 
and  bereft  of  the  renovating  influences  of  periodical  elections ;  whether  it  is,  that 
they  are  ex-officio  deprived  of  the  animating  principles  which  lead  to  excellence 
in  other  situations  in  life,  I  do  not  attempt  to  oecide ;  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Our  colleges  are  twenty  years  back  of  the  lights  of  the  age.  And  yet, 
it  is  the  duW  of  the  college  officers  to  instruct  our  youth  in  ancient  and  modem 
science,  and  in  the  most  reoent  improvements  of  this  improving  age.  How  fitf 
this  duty  is  felt,  or  regarded,  or  executed,  after  inquiring,  there  can  be  bat  one 
opinion. 

In  a  letter  to  P.  C.  Fuller,  Esq.,  member  of  the  house  of  the  leg^ 
islature,  dated  January,  1829,  he  urges  the  establishment,  by  legisl*- 
tive  grant,  of  county  high  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the  edu- 
cation of  schoolmasters. 

To  improve  the  common  schools  in  this  state,  the  employment  of  more  able  m- 
ttructors  is  indispensable.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  employing  graduates  in  our  com- 
mon schools.  The  article  wanted  does  not  exist.  Our  common  schools  teach 
little  more  than  decent  mothers  teach — that  is,  to  read  and  write  very  imperfectly. 
Our  eight  thousand  schoolmasters  do  not  possess  knowledge  and  can  not  coinmii- 
nicate  knowledge.  Before  we  have  the  commodity  we  want,  we  must  mann- 
fiioture  it  County  monitorial  schools  are  intended,  as  tariffib  on  manufiMstoreay 
to  raise  up  a  class  of  cheap  (an  indispensable  condition,)  and  at  the  same  time 
tolerably  scientific  and  competent  schoolmasters  for  each  county  of  the  state,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  inland  counties,  into  which  a  ray  of  science  at  pr«seBt 
does  not  enter.  Our  eight  thousand  common  schools  form  a  noble  theme  ibr  de- 
clamation ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  (act  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  legiala- 
tnre,  that  our  county  schools  are  comparatively  good  for  nothing ;  and  it  is  equally 
a  iact,  that  they  will  continue,  for  ages,  inefficient  and  almost  useless,  without  de- 
cided and  intelligent  legislation.  We,  no  doubt,  expend  yearly,  as  the  Goveraor 
mentions,  ^232,000  in  support  of  common  schools ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  < 
half  this  expenditure  is  literally  a  waste  of  money.  The  expenditure  only 
to  maintain  a  set  of  lounging,  ignorant  men,  utterly  incompetent  to  give  ii 
tion.  Who  is  to  blame  f  Not  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts.  With  the 
means  they  have,  they  employ  the  best  men  they  can  find.  The  article  wanted 
has  not  been  found ;  not  for  want  of  the  expenditure  of  money,  but  because  pnblio 
attention  has  not  been  directed  to  this  specific  object  As  a  humble  indiVidiial, 
the  most  important  question  I  ever  asked  is,  what  are  the  elements  of  civilizatioQ  T 
In  pursuing  this  idea,  can  you  make  a  forward  movement  in  civilizing,  and  refining, 
and  giving  elevated  and  deep  religious  impressions  to  the  great  mass  of  comma- 
nity,  without  commencing  with  your  schoolmasters  f  In  my  view  of  the  sab- 
ject,  it  is  so  important  that  something  be  done — ^that  a  beginning  be  made— that 
1  would  not  be  overscrupulous  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  law.  These  little 
manufactories  will  soon  turn  out  articles  so  superior  to  those  now  in  use,  the  hn- 
portance  and  general  application  of  these  superior  articles  will  instantly  be  felt  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  body  politic,  that  the  system  must  and  will  progress.  The 
commodity  of  all  others  the  most  needed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  b  edooated 
men,  men  possessing  knowledge.  I  take  it,  that  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  a 
little  knowledge  is  quite  requisite  to  make  wise  and  just  laws,  and  to  explain  and 
execute  them  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  objects  to  which  they  apply  and  are  in- 
tended to  regulate.  The  want  of  educated  men  is  not  alone  felt  in  our  legiria- 
tures — it  is  feu  m  our  county  officers — it  is  constantly  felt  in  every  department  of 
business. 

I  beg  Mr.  Hayden  and  yourself  to  fix  your  minds  on  this  particular  point    Gm 
nothing  further  be  done,  or  must  we  remain  stationary  f    If  yon  had  the  efati|^ 
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cf  the  tcliooli  in  mny  one  town  or  throuffhoat  the  itate,  and  of  the  money  rabed 
and  aotoaUy  expended,  ooukl  you  do  oouing  farther  7  I  anticipate  your  answer, 
that,  with  half  the  money  expended,  yon  could  give  a  scientino  education  to  the 
jomh  of  this  state.  If  this  sobjeot  was  fairly  brought  before  the  legislature,  and 
iolly  explained,  it  would  oertainly  receive  their  earnest  and  untiring  attention. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  any  thing  more  beneficial  in  its  rsKults,  more  enduring  aa  a 
flooroe  of  constant  Mtis&ction  to  yourselves,  than  to  have  commenced  this  grsat 
isork,  this  forward  movement  in  too  amelioration  of  the  human  family. 

In  1832,  by  Mr.  Wadsworth*8  suggestion  and  efforts,  aided  by  Mr. 
^'uUer,  of  Livingston  County,  and  the  reoommeudation  and  co-opera- 
taon  of  Mr.  Flagg,  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  the  repub- 
Jication  and  distribution  of  HalFs  ^Lecturt9  on  School-Keeping^* 
among  the  several  school  districts  of  New  York  was  secured.  In 
Teference  to  this  vote,  he  writes.  May  4th,  1832,  to  Carter  ^  Hendee, 
of  Boston,  the  publishers  of  the  work,  as  follows : — 

I  can  not  tell  how  much  I  am  gratified  in  learning  from  Mr.  Fuller,  that  a  law 
liss  pasted  the  l^islature,  authorizing  Mr.  Flagg,  secretary  of  state,  to  plaee  hi 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  each  school  district  in  the  state  (about  nine  thon- 
■and,)  a  copy  of  Hall's  **Leeture»  on  School- Keeping. ^^  Great  credit  is  doe  to 
Jlr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Flagg,  for  their  exertions  in  procuring  this  ensctment. 

This  law  is  the  oommenoement  of  a  great  work  in  this  state-~-the  improvsmeat 
4>f  our  common  schools.  Gk>v.  Clinton,  some  years  before  his  death,  called  ip 
this  subject  before  the  legislsture,  and  was  unwearied  in  his  endeavors  to  make  a 
beginning.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  which  is  nothing  less  thn 
instructing  and  preparing  nine  thousand  men  for  the  responsible  station  of  sdbool- 
master,  ha»  hitherto  dismayed  and  disheartened  the  warmest  friends  to  the 
seneral  difiusion  of  education.  I  consider  these  difficulties  as  half  overoooe.  bk 
ue  feet,  that  we  have  made  a  beginning,  which  will  convince  the  waveriuff  tJiat 
something  can  be  done,  and  which  I  Imvo  no  doubt  will  call  into  the  field  new 
friends  and  increased  effiirts,  and  a  yast  unprovement  in  our  common  s^iools 
wffl  follow. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hall.  At  the  time  I  pv- 
ehased  of  you  a  number  of  copies  of  his  lectures,  last  winter,  I  read  them  with 
great  pleasure,  and  was  at  once  convinced  that  they  would  lead  to  great  melion- 
tions  m  our  common  schools.  I  beg  Mr.  Hall  to  pardon  me  for  suggesting,  that 
I  hope  he  will  not  spare  any  pains  in  his  revised  edition  of  his  lectures,  e  e  • 
I  wiH  venture,  also,  to  express  a  hope,  that  the  lectures  will  not  contain  a 
remark  which  can  be  tortured  into  sectarianism ;  still,  as  they  are  to  be  addressed 
to  youth,  they  ought  to  abound  with  those  moral  and  religions  consideratloiB 
which  are  common  to  all  denominations. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Wadsworth  recommends  to  these  publishen 
to  bring  out  a  volume  of  ^  Common  School  Lectures^  to  be  read  by 
the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  moming  and  afternoon  exercises  of  every 
day,  on  chemistry,  political  economy,  principles  of  legislation,  and 
especiaDy  ^'  the  principles  on  which  good  health  depends  and  diooaBOB 
are  prevented  and  removed.'' 

The  operation  of  learning  to  write  and  read  does  not  confer  knowledge.  The 
question  before  us  is,  how  can  useful  and  scientific  knowledge  be  communioated 
to  the  vouth  in  our  common  schools  f  Witliout  elementary  knowledge,  man  Is 
bst  As//* a  man ;  with  it,  man  is  a  double  man. 

The  course  which  I  have  recommended  will  do  something  toward  the  attafai- 
ment  of  this  great  object,  and  that  something  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  further  Im- 
provements. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Flagg,  dated  June  14th,  1832,  he  refers  to  the 

lubjeci  and  urges  still  other  action : — 
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I  take  the  liberty  of  indoeing,  for  your  pemtal,  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  latdy 
written  to  Meens.  Garter  &  Hendee,  booluellere  in  Boston. 

I  oan  not  expreai  to  yon  how  maoh  I  rejoice  in  the  ■aooe«  of  your  ovm  and  Blr. 
F^iUer'a  exertions,  in  causing  the  distribution  of  a  copy  of  Hall's  ^Leeturet  **  to  erery 
aohool  district  in  this  state.  Though  humble  in  a  single  case,  in  the  aggreeate  it  is 
A  most  noble  beginning.  You  will  reooUect  that  I  am  an  old  laborer  in  this  field, 
and,  though  frequently  in  utter  despair,  your  sucoess  on  this  occasion  has  pfiven 
ma  renewed  spiriti  and  fresh  hopes.  I  have  now  no  doubt  that  a  oonviction  of 
the  practicability,  and  most  urgent  necessity  of  improving  our  common  schools- 
will  become  general  in  a  few  years,  and  from  that  period  iheir  onward  coarse  will 
oooimence.  Gov.  Clinton's  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction. 
His  remarks,  in  his  last  messages  to  the  legislature,  on  improving  our  common 
Bohools,  gave  an  impulse  to,  and  inspired  couMence  in,  the  nnderttddng ;  but  the 
noble  work  ceased  with  his  death.  And  I  think  it  not  an  inflated  remark,  to 
add  thai,  if  his  recommendations  in  relation  to  our  common  schools  had  been  car- 
ried into  fiuthful  execution,  the  beneficial  effects  to  the  rising  generation,  woold 
not  have  been  leas  than  those  which  have  resulted  from  his  great  work,  the 
utility  of  which  is  now  confessed  by  all.  I  beg  you  to  pardon  the  liberty  I  take, 
in  mentioning,  that  if  your  convenience  will  permit  you  to  make  a  tour  to  the 
eaatward,  and  pass  a  few  days  at  Boston  and  in  its  vicinity,  durinff  the  snnmier, 
roa  will  perceive  that  our  neighbors  in  Massachusetts  are  altogether  ahead  of  na 
m  their  achools  and  courses  of  instruction.  Their  lycenm  system  of  village  and 
town  lectures  is  literally  working  wonders  in  that  state.  Tbia  system  will  grad- 
nally  make  its  way  into  this  state — but  a  little  aid  from  a  few  individnala  woald 
greatly  accelerate  iti  progress.  •  •  •  How  much  have  the  common 
Bohoob  and  schoolmasters,  in  the  out-of-the-way  counties  in  this  state,  advanced 
for  the  last  twenty  years  T  What  operating  cause  can  yon  point  out,  that  will  ao- 
oelerate  their  advance  for  the  next  half  century  f  *  *  *  Our  comnxm  sohoda 
hara  been  and  will  remain  stationary,  without  some  special  interference  on  the  pari 
of  the  more  enlightened.  Why  has  the  population  of  Spain  remained  aa  it  la  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years  7  Why  is  the  depressed  state  of  our  common  adhoob 
passed  over  from  year  to  year,  and  utterly  neglected  1  On  the  state  of  oar  com- 
BKA  schools  depends  the  intellectual  and  mord  state  of  the  people  at  large  of  tha 
aooceeding  generation.  There  are  answers  to  these  questions,  and  aomebody 
oaght  to  point  them  out.  Is  it  because  the  members  of  our  legislature  and  others, 
wittioat  the  advantage  of  scientific  education,  are  fiucinated  with  the  game  and 
race  of  politics — the  bull-fights  of  our  country — and  don't  know  how,  or  are  un- 
•zetted  and  unwilling  to  give  their  attention  to  the  slow  and  tediooa  prooeai  of 
raising  the  intellectu^  and  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  st^  T 

If  it  b  a  meritorious  service  to  make  two  blades  of  graai  grow,  where  only  one 
grew  before,  how  much  more  meritorious  would  it  be,  for  the  leading  memoera  of 
cor  legislature,  with  ample  achool  funds  in  their  hands  (literally  wasted  for  want 
of  due  application,)  to  raise,  by  a  process  as  simple  as  the  cultivation  of  two 
blades  of  grass,  the  intellectual  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state. 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,  dated  ISth  Dec,  1832,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  urges  bim  to  iDtroduce  the  subject  in  bis  message  to  the 
legislature,  in  1833. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  views,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  pass  into  the  minds  of  our 
yooth,  scientific  knowledge,  scientific  facti,  and  scientifio  reasons  of  thooaanda 
of  physical  phenomena,  c?  constant  occurrence  through  life.  If,^after  a  little 
reflection,  you  should  approve  the  plan,  at  least  so  fiir  as  to  make  the  experiment 
(the  expense  of  the  experiment  would  be  too  trifling  for  a  moment'a  considera- 
tion,) I  respectfully  request  you  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  common  schools  and  to  a  distinct  expression  of  year  opinion, 
thai  aoientific  instruction  may  be  introduced  in  our  common  schools,  by  means  of 
leotiues  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children — ^the  lectures  to  be  read  by  the 
schoolmaster. 

Gov.  Clinton  was  fully  convinced  that  something  further  could  be  done  for  cor 
disteiot  aohods,  as  will  appear  in  two  or  three  of  his  last  messages.    He  speaks 
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€if  the  «wileM  repetition  going  on  in  oor  common  ichools.    He  might  have  jostly 

fldded  that,  notwithstanding  the  vait  expenie  and  time  spent,  they  teach  little 

than  mothers  teach,  that  is,  to  reitd  and  write — to  read  and  write  are  only 

■lepping-stones,  to  Icnowledge.     By  caltivating  tlie  minds  of  yonth,  yoa  give  to 

adnlt  man  twofold  energies  and  powers,  and  thereby  enable  one  man  to  do 

otherwise  would  require  the  unskiltfol  labor  of  two  men.    This  is  the  true 

legitimate  tarifl^  which  every  government  is  in  daty  bound  to  enact, 

to  oarry  into  faithful  execution,  for  the  benefit  of  iti  citiiens.    Certainly,  the 

political  prospecti  of  that  state  are  best,  whose  youth  are  best  instructed. 

Hie  School  District  Library  System,  as  it  was  finally  iDtroduoed 
into  New  York,  owes  its  origin  and  rapid  extension  to  the  unwearied 
efforts  and  the  open  liberality  of  Mr.  Wadsworth.  The  distribution 
^  Hall's  ''^Lectures'"  to  the  several  school  districts,  led  to  the  very 
xuiftural  idea  of  supplying  all  the  children,  as  well  as  teachers  and 
jMuents,  with  other  books  suited  to  their  capacity  and  wants.  To  ac- 
complish this  great  object,  Mr.  Wadsworth  availed  himself  of  his  cor- 
XQspondence  with  gentlemen  who  were  situated  to  act  efficiently  on  the 
jmblic  mind  and  the  legislature,  as  the  following  extracts  from  hit 

letters  will  show. 

Gbmbsio,  23({  Ju/y,  1833. 
I  wish  some  of  you  gentlemen  who  have  leisure  would  write  a  series  of  short 
on  ^e  Common  School  Act.  A  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
common  schools  of  New  England,  in  connection  with  the  great  chapter  on 
dvilization  of  man,  would  be  a  most  useful  work.  We  see  what  New  Eng- 
land is  with  her  common  schools,  very  imperfect  as  they  most  certainly  are— 
'^rhat  would  her  citizens  have  been  without  their  schools  f  Probably  something 
Kke  the  peasants  of  Norway.  This  **  School  Act,''  as  it  is  usual! v  called,  ought 
^n  oontain  a  provision  authorizing  a  majority  of  the  voters  to  raise,  by  a  tax  on  the 
of  each  district,  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  as  a  commencement  of,  and  five  or 
dollars  yearly  as  a  perennial  spring,  to  purchase  and  sustain  a  tchool  library, 
'  are  your  youth  to  acquire  knowledge  without  books  7  They  now  do  not 
books  when  young,  and  have  no  distinct  ideas  when  in  advanced  life,  and 
yon  call  on  them  to  decide  on  treaties  and  constitutional  questions.  Some  of 
se  embryo  libraries,  by  the  donation  of  the  benevolent,  would  become  highly 
amipeetable. 

To  CHAajLEs  Kiifo,  Esq. 

Gbnbsbo,  AuguH  20fA,  1833. 
It  is  dear  yon  can  not  make  competent  citizens  of  our  500,000  youth  without 
loiowledge.     And  it  is  equally  clear  that  knowledge  can  not  be  obtained  without 
Iwoks.     It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  object  to  introduce  a  clause  in  the  **  School  Act," 
•ndiorizing,  not  requiring,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  school  district  to 
laise,  by  tax,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  as  a  commencement  of  a  district  school  li- 
hfiry,  and  five  or  ten  dollars  yearly  to  sustain  it : — as  these  sums  are  so  moderate 
that  they  would  not  alarm  the  most  economical,  and  would  not  be  felt,  or  scarcely 
pveeived.    These  district  school  libraries,  to  be  purchased  by  the  trustees,  would  be 
a  BoUe  beginning  toward  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.    It  will  not  be 
tto  years  before  a  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  the  application  of  science  and  the  arts 
to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  will  be  sent  to  every  school  in  the  state.    I  have  no 
doobt  there  are  hundreds  of  individuals  in  this  state  who  would  cheerfully  con- 
tribute toward  this  object,  if  its  importance  was  brought  home  to  ^eir  minds. 
B.  F.  BcnxKR,  Esq. 

Gbnisio,  31«<  Auguttj  1833. 
Dbab  Sib  : — I  send  yon  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  recently  addressed 
to  Bfr.  Butler,  and  will  thank  you  to  lay  it  before  Governor  Marcy.  I  beg  leave 
ftqwetfnlly  to  invite  the  Governor's  attention  to  the  suggestions  in  my  letter  in 
nbtion  to  the  district  school  libraries.  I  invite  his  attention  at  this  time  to  the 
■Bbject,  because  he  will  have  an  oppoKunity  to  converse  with  a  great  number  oC 
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ffenUemen  on  bis  way  to  Albany,  an<)  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  every  iodMdnal 
does  not  oonoor  in  tbe  fitoen  and  expediency  of  commenoing,  economically,  little 
district  school  libraries. 

Gen.  LiTi  Hubbkll. 

GiNKSBO,  September  20lA,  1833. ' 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  favored  with  yonr  letter  of  the  16th  inst.  I  send  yon  a 
copy  of  ray  letter  to  Mr.  Batter,  and  also  one  to  Mr.  Hobbell.  My  sabseq«eBt 
reflection,  and  the  opinion  of  several  intelligent  gentleman,  go  to  confirm  me  fm 
my  opinion  in  favor  of  district  school  libraries.  I  much  hope  Grovemor  Mucf 
will  recommend  them  in  his  mesrage.  Our  school  districts  are  moral  entitiea. 
They  are  little  societies.  They  are  little  republics.  They  are  little  nurseries  of 
men  and  women,  and  onr  legislation  onght  to  treat  and  regard  them  as  snoh. 

E.  C.  Dklbvan,  Esq. 

Gbnesbo,  25<A  Avgusif  1834. 

Among  the  few  thoughts  that  have  passed  my  mind,  which  I  think  worth  re> 
peating,  is  the  suggestion  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  making  to  his  Exoelleney 
the  Governor,  before  he  delivered  his  latt  winter^t  menwfre.  I  believe  you  reaa 
my  letter.  I  refer  to  a  juvenile  library  in  each  school  district  in  this  state.  1 
proposed  a  clause  authorizing  the  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  to  raise  twen- 
ty dollars  by  tax,  and  five  dollars  yearly  afterward,  for  a  school  library,  to  be 
selected  by  the  trustees.  This  simple  provinon,  unimportant  in  a  single  case,  but 
full  of  importance  and  utility  in  the  aggregate,  the  Governor  did  not  reoonmieiid, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  called  up  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

Jbssb  Burl,  Esq. 

The  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  by 
General  Dix,  in  his  annual  report  as  superintendent  of  commoii 
schools,  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  1835,  the  foundations  of  the  dis- 
trict school  library  were  laid  by  an  act  authorizing  the  taxable  in- 
habitants of  the  several  school  districts  to  impose  a  tax,  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  and  ten  dollars  for  each  succeeding 
year,  **  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  library,"  consisting  of  such  bookB 
as  they  shall  in  their  district  meeting  direct 

Unwearied  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  school 
districts  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  a  suitable  number  of 
books  to  constitute  a  library.  Mr.  Wadsworth  offered  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  the  twenty  dollars  in  all  the  districts  in  Avon  and  Geneseo. 
The  proposition  was  received  with  cold  indifference.  Twenty  dol- 
lars were  offered  to  the  first  five  districts  in  Henrietta,  which  should  act 
under  the  law,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted  for  several  years.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Page  was  employed  by  him  to  visit  and  give  lectures  on 
the  subject  in  all  the  towns  of  Livingston  County. 

Pending  that  the  process  of  introducing  the  libraries  on  the  volun- 
tary plan  was  slow,  Mr.  Wadsworth  proposed  to  devote  a  portion  of 
the  income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  in  aid  of  district 
libraries,  and  to  make  it  obligatory  on  the  districts  to  tax  themselvea 
to  the  same  amount,  for  the  same  object.  His  plan,  substantially,  was 
recommended  by  Grovemor  Marcy,  in  his  message,  in  1838,  and  ma- 
tured and  advocated  in  a  very  able  manner  by  the  committee  on  coll^pes 
and  common  schools,  of  which  Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard,  of  Albany,  was 
chairman.   The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  became  the  district  libra- 
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»y  law  of  1838,  by  which  $55,000  «  year,  for  three  years,  were  appro- 
priated from  the  public  treasury,  out  of  the  income  of  the  United  States 
X>epo6it  Fund,  and  the  same  amount  was  required  to  be  raised  by  direct 
tax,  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  several  districts  of  the  state. 
The  bill  was  saved  at  a  critical  period  by  the  exertions  of  Hon.  G. 
'W.  Patterson,*  who  was  then  speaker  of  the  house.  In  1889,  the 
operation  of  the  law  was  extended  to  five  instead  of  three  years,  and 
ml  the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  was  made  permanent 

"New  York,''  remarks  Hon.  Henry  8.  Randall,  of  Cortland 
county,  in  his  report  on  district  school  libraries,  in  1844,  ''has  the 
proud  honor  of  being  the  first  government  in  the  world,  which  haa 
established  a  free  library  system  adequate  to  the  wants  of  her  whole 
population.  It  extends  its  benefits  equally  to  all  conditions,  and  in 
mil  local  situations.  It  not  only  gives  profitable  employment  to  the 
mnan  of  leisure,  but  it  passes  the  threshold  of  the  laborer,  offering  him 
aamusement  and  instruction  after  his  daily  toil  is  over,  without  in- 
^reaaing  his  &tigues  or  subtracting  from  his  earnings.  It  is  an  inter- 
estiDg  reflection  that  there  is  no  portion  of  our  territory  so  wild  or 
s-enaote,  where  man  has  penetrated,  that  the  library  has  not  peopled 
^tlhe  wilderness  around  him  with  the  good  and  wise  of  this  and 
other  ages,  who  address  to  him  their  silent  monitions,  cultivating  and 
strengthening  within  him,  even  amidst  his  rude  pursuits,  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity  and  civilization.  This  philanthropic  and  admira- 
l>ly  conceived  measure  may  be  justly  regarded  as,  next  to  the  institu- 
^on  of  common  schools,  the  most  important  in  that  series  of  causes, 
hich  will  give  its  distinctive  character  to  our  civilization  as  a  people.** 


*  In  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  written  Id  1842,  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  Library  SyMem, 

[r.  Pattenon  replied  as  follows  : «'  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  School  District  Library 

tem  of  this  slate,  I  will  say  to  yoa,  that  the  whole  credit  belongs  to  Hon.  James  Wad» 

•^oith,  of  Geneseo,  who  first  suggested  the  plan  to  certain  members  of  the  legielature,  in 

and,  throogh  his  urgent  solicitation,  a  law  was  pasMd  in  that  year,  authorizing  the  sev* 

school  districts  in  the  state  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  by  tax,  the  first  year,  and 

%«o  dollars  each  succeeding  year,  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  library.    A  few  districtf 

^▼ailed  themselres  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  hot  a  large  portion  kept  their  eyes  and  porsai 

^:.kMed  against  the  pruTisions  of  that  act.    In  1636,  when  the  legislature  was  about  to  ap- 

^ropriate  the  income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund,  another  effort  was  made  by  the 

^Mame  distinguished  indiTidual,  to  Induce  the  members  to  make  suitable  proTlsk>ns  for  distrleC 

libraries.     In  this  be  was  also  successful,  and  the  sum  of  fifty*fiTe  thousand  dollars  annn- 

^dly,  lor  three  years,  was  appropriated  for  district  libraries,  with  a  proTision  requiring  the 

I  and  cities  in  the  Mate  to  raise  sn  equal  sum,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and,  by  the  act  of 

I,  the  appropriations  were  extended  to  five,  in  place  of  three  years,  and  at  the  expiration 

^kf  thift  time  it  will  be  for  the  dietricts  to  determine,  whether  that  portion  of  the  public  money 

«liall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books,  or  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

In  regard  to  the  part  I  took  on  the  subject  of  libraries,  I  hsTS  only  to  lay  it  was  a  rsry 

Gamble  one.  The  act  of  183S  was  Tiolently  opposed,  and  required  great  effbrts,  on  the  part  of 

tlie  friends  of  the  bill,  to  effect  its  pasMgs.    In  this  eflbrt  I  only  endeavored  to  do  my  duty, 

^od  my  whole  doty,  and  I  never  supposed  that  any  thing  that  I  said  or  did,  would  excite  su^ 

Hcient  interest  to  make  any  portion  worth  preserving. 

The  credit  oi  all  that  has  been  done  betongs  to  the  praiseworthy  dlbrts  of  Mr.  Wadswortk** 
Tb  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.  l7 
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The  appearance  of  Mre.  Austin's  translation  of  Victor  Cond 
*^Beport  on  Public  Jmtructian  in  Prussia  ^  was  welcomed  \ff  \ 
Wadsworth,  as  an  example  of  what  could  be  done  under  a  despc 
government  for  the  organization  and  practical  working  of  a  vpk 
of  public  schools,  comprehensive,  thorough,  and  universal,  and  at 
same  time,  as  an  argument  and  stimulus  for  the  introduction  here 
a  similar  system,  modified  in  its  detaib  of  studies  and  manageoM 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  our  society  and  political  institutions. 
Bcoordinglj  encouraged  its  republication,  by  taking  a  large  mtml 
of  copies  for  distribution  among  his  correspondents,  school  offio 
and  active  friends  of  education  in  different  states.  Probably  no  otl 
educational  book,  for  the  ten  years  following  its  publication,  furnish 
directly  and  indirectly,  more  material  in  facts  and  suggestions,  for  elal 
rate  reviews,  newspaper  essays,  public  addresses,  and  official  reports 
the  wide  field  of  educational  discussion,  or  did  more  to  enlist  men 
the  highest  order  of  mind  in  the  work  of  school  improvement. 

When  Mr.  J.  Orville  Taylor  commenced,  in  May,  1836,  the  pul 
cation  of  a  ^*  monthly  paper  for  the  improvement  of  common  sch* 
education,**  with  the  title  of  ^The  Common  School  AuistatU^  ] 
Wads  worth  encouraged  the  effort  by  a  liberal  subscription,  and  by 
annual  contribution  to  enable  the  editor  to  visit  different  parts  of  \ 
country,  and  lecture  on  the  subject  to  which  the  periodical  was  < 
voted  On  the  discontinuance  of  ^The  Common  School  AnuUm 
and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Francis  Dwight*s  ''^District  School  Jw 
nal/or  the  SiaU  of  New  York;'  in  March,  1840,  Mr.  Wadswoi 
immediately  ordered  the  ^^ Journal'  to  be  sent,  at  his  expense,  to  ef< 
clergyman  in  Livingston  County,  and,  from  time  to  time,  paid  the  < 
tire  cost  of  publishing  editions  of  twenty  thousand  copies  of  c 
tain  numbers,  devoted  to  important  subjects.  Among  these  ex 
issues  was  a  number  devoted  to  the  *^  construction  of  school-iiom 
with  plans,**  made  up  from  Mr.  Mann*s  and  Mr.  Barnard*s  reports 
the  subject ;  Mr.  Mann's  ^^Fi/th  AnnucU  Report  m  Secretary  of  \ 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts^*  devoted  to  an  exposition 
the  difference  in  productive  power  and  pecuniary  returns  betwc 
educated  and  ignorant  labor ;  and  Mr.  Barnard's  ^Report  on  a  8\ 
iem  of  Common  Schools  for  Cities  and  Large  Villages^  with  a  i 
account  of  the  organization  and  working  of  the  public  schools  of  B 
ton,  Salem,  Lowell,  Nantucket,  Roxbury,  Newbur}'port,  Charlestoi 
Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Cincinnati,  Portland,  and  N« 
York.  These  numbers  of  the  "c/buma/,'*  each  equal  to  a  pamphlet 
one  hundred  pages,  scattered  broadcast  over  the  state  and  the  eoi 
try,  contributed  largely  to  the  advancement  of  common  schook. 
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8oon  after  the  distribution  among  the  school  districts  of  New  York 
of  Hall's  ''L§eimre9  tm  Sehaol-Ke^ng,''  Mr.  Wadsworth  conceived 
the  |4aii  for  introducing  improved  text-books  into  the  schools,  by  in- 
<luciiig  t^  best  writers  of  the  country  to  compete  in  their  prepara- 
tion, and  then  by  publishing  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  thend 
to  parents  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  manufacture.     For  this  pur- 
pose he  placed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  trust,  a  portion 
o^  which  was  offered  in  premiums  for  the  best  elementary  treatise  on 
oBrtain  specified  subjects,  and  the  balance  was  to  be  expended  in 
flitereotypng  the  successful  treatises.     The  umpires, — men  of  the 
lughest  political  standing,  and  of  unquestioned  integrity,  were  too 
X0uch  occupied  with  their  regular  avocations,  and  too  little  acquainted 
or  too  little  interested  in  the  object  in  view,  to  execute  the  trust  effect- 
ually, and  the  result  was  an  expenditure  of  many  thousand  dollars  to 
no  apparent  good  purpose.     But  the  failure  of  that  plan  led  to  the 
preparation  and  publication,  in  1842,  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  educational  literature, — **TAe  School  and  the  School- 
nuuterJ*    The  First  Part,  on  the  school,  its  objects,  relations,  and  uses, 
Willi  a  sketch  of  the  education  most  needed  in  the  United  States,  the 
present  state  of  common  schools,  the  best  means  of  improving  them, 
fti^d  the  consequent  duties  of  parents  and  school  officers,  was  pre- 
P^'ed  by  Prof.  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Union  College  (now  bishop  of  the 
^laoopal  church  of  Pennsylvania.)    The  Second  Part,— on  the  proper 
<^aracter,  studies,  and  duties  of  the  teacher,  with  the  best  methods 
"^  the  government  and  instruction  of  common  schools,  and  the  prin- 
^plee  on  which  school-houses  should  be  built,  arranged,  wanned,  and 
Ventilated,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston.     Mr. 
'^adaworth  paid,  out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  trust  fund 
*bove  described,  to  each  of  the  authors  a  liberal  compensation  for 
^eir  copyright  in  the  work,  and  then  paid  the  entire  expense  of  pub- 
"**^i»ig  an  edition  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  for  distribution  among 
^*  eleven  tlR>usand  school  districts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
•"^iotig  his  friends,  and  the  active  promoters  of  educational  iraprove- 
**^««it  in  the  different  states.     By  this  liberal  expenditure,  the  wise  in- 
'^'^ctions  of  two  such  masters  of  education  as  Bishop  Potter  and  Mr. 
*°*er«on  have  already  reached  thousands  of  teachers  and  parents, 
"^  tens  of  thousands  of  children  and  youth,  and  will  continue  to  do 
^  in  all  future  time. 

^r.  Wadsworth  was  all  his  life  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  erection 

w  ^hool-houses  and  churches,  in  his  own  town  and  county,  and  to 

•very  object  of  educational  improvement.     His  annual  donations  in 

^  of  lecturers  on  scientific  topics  amounted  to  a  large  sum.    Before 
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his  death  he  erected,  in  the  village  of  Geneseo,  a  hailding  lor  the 
aeoommodation  of  a  public  library,  and  of  apparatus  for  illustratiiig 
scientific  lectures, — supplying  both  the  library  and  the  apparatus  at 
his  own  expense,  and  endowing  the  institution  with  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  increase  of  its  means  of  instruction. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  it  is  estimated  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  ex- 
pended over  ninety  thousand  dollars  in  the  advancement  of  popular  ed- 
ucation, besides  the  greater  service  of  the  example  of  a  gentleman 
of  large  estate,  and  the  highest  social  position,  taking  a  constant  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  and  administering  hit 
own  charities  with  the  same  careful  attention  that  he  paid  to  the 
management  of  his  estate. 


WESTERN  COLLEGE  SOCIETY: 


Thk  Western  College  Societt  ori^nated  in  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  Western  Reserve,  Marietta,  Wabash  and  Illinois  Col- 
le^es,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  resalUng  from  the  financial 
Te verses  of  1837-42.  These  institutions  had,  in  their  infancy,  been 
approved  and  liberally  aided  by  the  Eastern  churches,  and  for  years 
they  had  gone  on  prosperously — now,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  they  were  deep  in  debt,  and  threatened  with  ruin. 
^Their  combined  losses,  from  the  inability  of  benefactors  to  redeem 
their  pledges,  amounted  to  $200,000 — their  combined  indebtedness, 
*o  over  $100,000 — their  combined  resources  in  buildings,  vested 
^ands.  Western  lands,  &c.,  to  some  $400,000.  The  only  alternatives 
Were  a  ruinous  sacrifice  of  property  or  farther  applications  to  the 
"■^^t  for  aid.  But  such  applications  were  most  discouragingly  re- 
ceived.  Yet  the  thought  of  abandoning  these  enterprises,  upon 
wtuch  so  many  years  of  labor  and  so  much  money  had  already  been 
^^uded,  and  to  the  apparently  almost  irreparable  detriment  of  the 
,    ^^*^  of  higher  education  in  the  West,  was,  to  many  minds,  agoniz- 

,  ^^  June,  1 842,  at  a  convention  of  the  Western  churches  at  Cin- 

,  /^'^Hti,  their  critical  condition  came  under  consideration,  and  the 

^^  'Was  advanced  of  uniting  under  one  head  the  several  agencies 

^ese  institutions.^  For  six  months  the  subject  was  discussed  in 

^^^^te  circles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.*  In  March,  1 843, 

^^*^gates  from  Illinois,  Wabash  and  Marietta  Colleges,  and  from 

"^^^^  Seminary,  met  in  Cincinnati  and  agreed  in  uniting  to  call  a 

^^ting  at  New  York  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an 

"^^^m  Association  for  their  support  and  endowment'— the  only 

^^tion  being,  "  Would  it  be  sanctioned  by  the  Eastern  churches  f ' 

/^^ate  circles,  public  meetings  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  exten- 

^^ly  addressed  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  others.     The  meeting 

**  held  in  New  York  in  May  following,  and  similar  meetings  were 

'^^^  held  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.^   The  result  was  a  general 

^^Ung  of  delegates  in  New  York  on  the  30th  June,  1843,  and  the 
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formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Colleoiatk  ▲ 
Theological  Education  at  the  West.' 

Its  Constitution  declared  the  object  of  the  Society  to  be  "to 
ford  assistance  to  Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  Wc 
in  such  manner,  and  so  long  only,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  directs 
of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions  may  deman< 
The  lion.  B.  F.  Butler,  of  New  York  city,  was  elected  Preside 
with  six  Vice-Presidents  and  a  Board  of  eighteen  directors,  all  p 
tors  or  members  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  1 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  to 
place  in  September,  1843 ;  the  above-named  five  institutions  (bd 
the  only  prominent  ones  that  had  been  commenced  under  the  ai 
pices  of  the  denominations  sustaining  the  Society)  made  applicstic 
for  aid,  and  the  Board  agreed  to  meet  the  deficiencies  in  the  amu 
expenses,  but  to  make  no  appropriations  for  the  removal  of  deb 
By  this  means  the  several  faculties  were  enabled  to  retain  th 
places,  the  institutions  continued  in  operation,  the  sacrifice  of  pn 
erty  was  avoided,  and  time  given  to  procure  permanent  endowmea 
while  the  friends  of  the  institutions  at  home  were  encouraged 
efibrts  for  the  removal  of  existing  debts.  Tlie  assumption  of  ti 
responsibility  by  the  Society  assured  access  to  the  Eastern  chnFd 
and  a  willing  response,  an  economical  collection  of  fiinds,  and  a 
dicious  expenditure  of  them. 

Tlie  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  who  1 
held  that  office  from  the  commencement  of  the  Society  till  the  pi 
ent  time,  and  upon  whose  energy  and  skill  its  success  has  laigi 
depended,  entered  diligently  into  the  work,  and  by  the  agency 
the  officers  of  the  different  institutions,  the  sum  of  $17,000  i 
raised  during  the  year,  which  was  distributed  among  them  as  th 
several  needs  demanded. 

For  twenty  years  the  Society  has  now  been  in  operation.  It  1 
held  its  annual  meetings  and  made  its  annual  reports.  These 
ports  give  in  considerable  detail  the  operations  of  the  Society  a 
the  history  and  condition,  year  by  year,  of  the  institutions  aided 
it,  and  as  published  together  with  the  other  permanent  docam« 
of  the  Society,  form  a  mass  of  most  interesting  and  valuable 
formation  respecting  the  progress  of  higher  education  at  the  Wei 

In  its  operation  the  Society  acts  in  the  place  of  the  several  is 
vidual  institutions,  brings  the  work  of  their  support  under  the  o 
trol  of  a  single  Board  composed  of  Eastern  men,  and  makes  tl 
Board  responsible  for  thorough  investigation  and  a  discriminati 
use  of  its  funds.    To  secure  this,  each  institution,  on  making  ap| 
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^tioQ,  is  required  to  famish  documents  in  relation  to  its  terms  of 
incorporation — ^its  officers,  teachers  and  students — its  financial,  sta- 
tistical, social  and  religious  state — its  relation  to  other  similar  socie- 
"^es,  &c.,  dec,  that  its  true  condition  and  prospective  importance  may 
l>e  seen.     To  this  has  heen  added,  in  special  cases,  personal  exami- 
xation  by  a  committee  of  the  Board.     Several  such  special  commit^ 
'tees  have  been  sent  to  the  West  for  the  purposes  of  investigation. 
JLppropriations  have  been  made  for  no  other  objects  than  the  sup- 
port of  instructors  and  the  purchase  of  books  or  of  apparatus.     The 
policy  at  first  adopted  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  endowments, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.     But  after  some  years  this  was  so  far 
modified  that  they  were  secured  under  the  direction  of  the  Society, 
for  the  benefit  of  particular  institutions,  but  such  funds  did  not  pass 
through  the  treasury  though  reported  in  connection  with  other  do- 
nations.    They  are  now,  however,  received  into  the  treasury  and 
appropriated  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  donors. 
The  agents  employed  for  the  collection  of  funds,  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Society,  were  the  officers  of  the  five  institutions  originally 
aided.     Certain  amounts  were  fixed  for  each  by  the  Board,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  make  collections  to  that  extent  and  remit  directly 
to  the  West.     But  this  method  was  discontinued,  in  order  to  place 
the  Society  more  distinctly  before  the  public  as  the  common  repre- 
sentative of  all,  and  for  the  five  following  years  three  special  agents 
were  engaged  in  addition  to  the  Secretary,  and  during  the  next 
five  years  an  additional  one  was  employed.     From  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixteenth  year  inclusive,  only  two  regular  agents  were  employed, 
though  for  some  years  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  six  col- 
leges east  of  the  Mississippi,  then  receiving  aid,  were  successively  in 
the  field  with  a  view  of  raising,  by  a  final  eflTort,  the  amounts  neces- 
sary to  place  them  upon  an  independent  footing.     Since  the  seven- 
teenth year  but  a  single  agent  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
in  addition  to  the  Secretary,  with  the  exception  of  special  agents  for 
the  several  colleges  acting  for  limited  periods. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  received  into  the  treasury  in  the  first 
twenty-one  years  was  $367,745.58 — ^to  which  may  be  added,  as  a 
moderate  estimate,  $100,000  which  went  directly  from  the  Society^s 
field  to  the  several  institutions  for  endowments,  the  larger  portion 
of  which  was  collected  under  its  direct  sanction  and  infiuence.  The 
expenses  of  the  Society  during  the  same  time  were  about  $95,000* 
Such,  moreover,  has  been  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  Society's  ac- 
tion upon  the  West,  that  from  one  to  three  dollars  are  supposed  to 
have  been  realised  by  the  several  institutions  on  their  own  field,  for 
every  one  secured  at  the  East 
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Appropriations  had  at  first  been  limited  to  the  five  institntioiis 
already  mentioned,  viz. :  the  Western  Reserve,  Marietta,  Wabash, 
and  Illinois  Colleges  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary.     The  first  to 
be  added  to  the  list  was  Knox  College,  in  1846,  after  two  years  dis- 
cussion upon  the  question  of  propriety  and  expediency  of  extending 
assbtance  to  other  colleges.     Since  then  other  institutions  have  been 
added— Witten»>erg  College,  in  1847— Beloit,  in  1848— Iowa  Col- 
lege, and  the  Theological  Department  of  the  Crerman  Evangelical 
Missouri  College,  in  1851 — Heidelberg  College,  and   the   Pacific 
University,  in  1853 — the  College  of  California,  in  1865 — and  Ober- 
lin  College,  in  1863.     Small  appropriations  have  also  been  made  to 
St.  Paul,  Yellow  Springs,  and  Webster  Colleges.     By  the  aid  thus 
rendered,  and  by  the   contributions  which   the   institutions  were 
enabled  to  make  by  persistent  and  long-continued  efibrt  at  home, 
or,  by  special  consent  of  the  Society,  at  the  East,  Western  Reserve 
College  succeeded  in  struggling  forth  from  under  a  debt  of  $32,000, 
and,  in  1850,  stood  independent  of  farther  aid — Lane  Seminary, 
with  a  debt  of  $12,000,  received  its  last  appropriation  in  the  same 
year — Illinois  College,  with  $27,000  debt,  was  free  in  1858 — Mari- 
etta College,  owing  $18,000,  needed,  by  the  last  year's  report,  but 
$2,000  to  fill  its  needed  endowments,  and  Heidelberg  College  a  like 
sum — Wabash  College,  with  a  debt  of  $17,000,  now  needs  to  raise 
but  $7,000  additional — while  Knox  and  Wittenberg  Colleges  have 
received  no  appropriations  since  1855  and  1857  respectively.     At 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  in  1863,  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  completion  of  the  effort  in 
favor  of  Wabash,  Marietta,  Heidelberg  and  Beloit  Colleges,  within 
the  present  year,  and  it  was  recommended  that  a  final  effort  be  un- 
dertaken in  behalf  of  Iowa  and  Oberlin  Colleges.' 

The  amount  of  real  and  permanent  good  thus  effected  by  the  So- 
ciety can  not  be  estimated.  That  it  is  very  great  can  not  be 
doubted,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  institutions  themselves 
alone,  and  the  limited  circles  within  which  their  direct  infinence  is 
effectual,  or  to  the  whole  cause  of  higher  Christian  education 
throughout  all  the  West.  No  one  can  rightly  estimate  the  evils 
that  would  have  followed  the  extinction  of  these  few  institutions, 
and  once  surely  planted  as  they  now  are,  the  future  only  can  reveal 
how  manifold — whether  thirty,  sixty,  or  many  hundred  fold — shall 
be  the  harvests  of  blessing  to  be  thence  gathered.  And  when  the 
institutions  still  under  its  charge  shall  have  grown  beyond  the  need 
of  its  nursing  care,  there  will  still  lie  before  it  a  work  of  indefinite 
greatness  and  importance  in  behalf  of  the  colleges  that  are  fiited  to 
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exist  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  in  Kansas  and  the  cities  of  the 
plains  beyond — or  mayhap  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  rear  anew  the 
crumbled  walls  of  Southern  Universities,  and  breathe  the  breath  of 
a  new  life  into  what  barbarous  war  may  have  left  of  once  flourishing 
schools  and  colleges. 

NOTE& 

Before  the  preparation  of  the  preoeding  article,  we  had  repeatedly  solicited 
from  the  Secretary,  Bey.  Theron  Baldwin,  D.  D.,  a  history  of  the  Society,  which 
he  fiuled  to  furnish,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  so  much  of  it  was  personal  to 
himaelt  We  now  learn  that  he  has  determined  to  collect  the  scattered  materi* 
ala  and  put  them  in  the  form  of  a  connected  narrative.  From  these  materials 
we  are  permitted  to  make  the  following  corrections  and  additions,  which  we 
sabjoln  in  the  form  of  notes  to  the  original  article: — 

'  (Page  261.)  The  original  idea  of  the  Society  was  not  "advanced"  at  the 
"  Convention  of  Western  Churches  at  Cincinnati " — ^but,  in  the  language  of  the 
first  Annual  Report,  ^*  afterwards  occurred  to  a  member  of  that  Convention,** 
which  member  was  Mr.  Baldwin  himself  Other  minds  may  have  been  turned 
in  the  same  direction,  for  it  often  happens  that  in  times  of  great  emergency' 
minds  far  asunder  are  led  almost  simultaneously  and  without  communication  to 
the  same  conclusion,  yet  in  this  case  it  seems  indisputable  that  with  Mr.  Bald- 
win originated  the  idea  which  led  directly  and  clearly  to  the  organization  of  the 
College  Society. 

The  Convention,  which  commenced  its  session  on  the  9th  of  June,  1842,  was 
composed  of  more  than  fifty  delegates,  chiefly  firom  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky.  Special  committees  were  appointed  on  no  less  than 
nine  different  topics,  among  which  was  the  subject  of  education,  especially  as 
represented  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  also  that  of  a  religious 
newspaper  as  the  organ  of  the  Western  churches.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  as 
Chairman  of  the  first  committee,  reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  asserting  that 
Well  endowed  institutions  for  the  education  of  a  ministry  were  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church — that  for  such  endowments,  reliance  must  be  placed, 
not  upon  State  patronage,  but  upon  the  benevolence  of  Christian  churches  and 
individuals — that  Lane  Seminary  and  the  Theological  Department  of  Western 
Iteserve  College  were  worthy  of  confidence  for  soundness  in  the  faith  and  the 
thoroughness  of  their  systems  of  instruction — ^that  Western  Reserve,  Marietta, 
"Wabash,  and  Illinois  Colleges  deserved  the  support  and  confidence  of  the 
ohurches,  and  that  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ  would  be  the  result  of 
their  being  crippled  for  the  want  of  endowments — that  serious  concern  was  felt 
in  view  of  their  actual  languishing  condition — that  gratitude  should  be  felt  for 
past  aid  received  from  the  East,  as  well  as  alarm  in  view  of  its  threatened  with- 
^bawal — that  pastors  and  churches  at  the  West  should  be  urged  to  come  to  the 
Resistance  of  the  above-named  institutions — and  that  they  should  "  encourage 
themselves  in  the  Lord  and  not  despond."  Yet  the  distinctive  idea  of  an  orgoxi/' 
^aation  that  should  promote  the  common  interests  of  these  several  institutions^ 
Was  not  80  much  as  hinted  at  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  on  a  Religious  Paper,  of  which  Mr.  Bald- 
win was  a  member,  made  a  report,  ^hich  was  adopted,  recommending  the  es- 
tabliahment  of  a  paper  with  five  distinct  editorial  oommittees,  consisting  of  the 
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faculties  of  the  five  above-mentioned  institutions.  This  idea  was  taken  from  the 
"Baptist  Banner,"  then  publialied  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  which  had  its  Ken- 
lucky  side,  Ohio  side,  Ac  After  the  acyoumment  of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Bald- 
win left  for  the  East  with  a  view  of  exciting  an  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Monti- 
cello  Female  Seminary  in  lUinois,  of  which  he  was  then  Principal.  While  on  the 
passage  up  the  Ohio,  reflection  upon  the  condition  of  the  Western  colleges  and 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  first  suggested  the  argument — "If  we 
can  have  common  discussion,  why  not  common  action  ?" — and  the  idea  of  an 
organization  that  should  embrace  the  interests  of  all  in  one  cause,  so  &r  as 
Eastern  aid  was  concerned,  then  first  dawned  upon  his  mind  like  a  new 
revelation. 

*  (Page  261.)  The  most  feasible  plan,  for  effecting  tiie  contemplated  work, 
that  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Baldwin  as  he  traveled  on  over  the  Alleghaniefli 
was,  that  it  should  be  assumed  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society — thus  giving 
additional  sublimity  and  power  to  the  Home  Missionary  argument.  But  upon 
consultation  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Hall,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  that  So- 
ciety, so  many  practical  diflSculties  were  interposed,  that  all  idea  of  such  an  ap> 
rangement  was  abandoned.  The  subject  was  again  called  up  while  on  his  way 
in  a  stage-coach,  from  Litchfield,  Ct,  to  Hartford,  in  a  conversation  with  a  dis- 
tinguislied  civilian  of  that  State  respecting  Western  institutions.  At  Farming- 
ton  the  company  was  unexpectedly  joined  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bcecher,  Presi- 
dent of  Illinois  College,  who  was  then  at  the  East  engaged  in  what  often  seemed 
fruitless  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  that  institution.  He  at  once  fell  in  with  the 
scheme  as  unfolded  to  him  by  Mr.  Baldwin — indeed,  something  akin  to  it 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  his  own  mind — and  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  private  consultations  should  be  held  with  others  upon  the  subject,  as  op- 
portunity oflered.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  not  a  few  individuals  were 
found  who  favored  the  scheme;  and  Mr.  Baldwin  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  action,  by  the  numerous  instances,  which 
fell  under  his  observation,  where  the  conflicting  interests  and  movements  of  the 
agents  of  the  Western  institutions,  then  at  the  East,  created  dissatisfaction  and 
prejudice  among  the  churches  and  weakened  the  whole  cause. 

On  Mr.  Baldwin*s  return  to  the  West,  late  in  the  &11,  he  promised  to  stop  at 
Lane  Seminary  and  have  an  interview  with  the  Faculty,  provided  Dr.  Edward 
Beecher  would  write  to  his  father  in  relation  to  the  project  This  Mr.  Beecfaer 
failed  to  do  on  the  ground  of  its  apparent  utter  impracticability.  Mr.  Baldwin, 
however,  met  the  Faculty  at  Lane,  together  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodman,  Ed- 
itor of  the  "  Watchman  of  the  Valley."  The  scheme  in  question  was  new  to 
all  of  thom,  but  after  its  outlines  wore  given  and  a  general  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Eastern  mind.  Dr.  Beecher,  in  his  quick,  earnest  manner,  exclaimed, 
"  Here  is  light  1     Here  is  light  I" 

■  (Page  261.)  The  first  practical  questton  that  arose  was — "  Can  the  difif^rent 
Institutions  at  the  West  agree  to  work  together?"  Arrangements  were  ac- 
cordingly made  on  the  spot  for  securing  a  meeting  of  delegates  that  should  rep- 
resent these  interests.  Delegates  were  appointed  by  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  Ma- 
rietta Colleges,  and  met  with  the  Facility  of  Lane  Seminary,  the  Western  Re- 
serve College  answering  only  by  letter  and  declining  to  enter  into  the  proposed 
combination.  After  a  full  exhibition  on  the  part  of  each  delegate  of  the  ooodi- 
tion  of  his  institution  and  a  most  thorough  discussion  of  aol  the  points  involTed, 
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the  onanimoua  condtisioo  was  reached  that  it  was  expedient  to  attempt  the 
organization  in  qaestion.  This  action,  however,  was  not  regarded  as  final,  but 
-was  referred  to  Her.  Drs.  Beecher  and  Lindsley,  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  and 
Prof.  C^eb  Mills,  representing  the  four  institutions,  who  were  to  meet  in  New 
Tork  in  the  May  following.  These  individuals  there  reviewed  and  sanctioned 
the  doings  of  the  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  and  then  in  order  to  ascertain 
'Whether  the  movement  would  be  sanctioned  at  the  East,  *' convened  three  suo- 
cessive  meetings  in  New  Tork  on  Anniversary  week,  the  last  of  which  resulted 
in  a  unanimous  vote  of  a  lai^ge  number  of  ministers  and  laymen  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  organize  a  Society  for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  our  Colleges 
suid  Seminaries  at  the  West" 

*  (Page  261.)  Similar  meetings  were  also  held  in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and 
elsewhere.  The  Greneral  Associations  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  were 
also  addressed.  Into  these  particular  movements  the  venerable  Dr.  Beedier 
threw  himself  with  all  his  characteristic  ardor  and  power,  and  did  a  work  of 
which  probably  no  other  living  man  was  capable. 

*  (Page  262.)  At  the  time  of  the  organization,  the  ofBcers  were  all  chosen  ex- 
cept the  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  Board  of  Directors  were  empowered  to 
make  this  choice  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  26th  of  September. 
A  letter  fW)m  Dr.  Beecher  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  dated  at  Boston,  June  14th,  1843, 
describes  in  glowing  terms  the  success  thus  far  achieved  and  the  certainty  of 
the  organization  on  the  30th — with  the  assurance  tliat  the  fViends  of  the  organ- 
ization. East  and  West,  had  unanimously  fixed  upon  Mr.  Baldwin  as  the  one  to 
fill  the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary.  In  an  argument  to  induce  him  to  ac- 
cept the  position,  into  which  he  throws  his  peculiar  strength  and  fervor,  he 
thus  gives  his  own  views  of  the  origin  of  the  Society; — •*  I  could  say  more,  but 
as  this  business  of  our  Convention  of  Colleges  and  an  organization  in  their  be- 
half is  chiefly  your  own  child,  it  is  fair  that  you  should  own  your  progeny  and 
norse  it  at  least  for  a  year."  In  September  he  wrote  again  at  g^eat  length,  and 
again  in  October,  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Baldwin  had  been  made,  re- 
aflBrming  the  "universal  verdict"  in  approval  of  the  selection  and  urging  his 
aooeptance.  Here  again  he  says: — "Now  remember,  this  plan  of  a  Society, 
though  thought  of  by  others  independently,  is  your  child.  It  was  your  sug- 
gestions to  us  in  our  consultations  at  Lane  that  nurtured  it  in  the  womb  and 
brought  it  forth  and  placed  between  such  high  hopes  and  threatening  dangers.'* 

*  (Page  264.)  The  effort  hi  behalf  of  Wabash,  Marietta,  and  Beloit  Colleges 
was  a  complete  success,  so  that  in  the  fall  of  1864  they  took  their  leave  of  the 
Society  as  no  longer  needing  its  aid — making  eight  institutions  in  all  that  have 
Kached  that  point 

The  "  Permanent  Documents,"  published  by  the  Society  from 
year  to  year,  have  embraced,  besides  the  valuable  annual  reports  of 
the  Secretary,  a  large  number  of  able  addresses  and  essays  upon 
topics  intimately  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  col- 
legiate education  generally,  as  well  as  several  able  addresses  confined 
to  the  immediate  operations  and  plans  of  the  Society,  by  Rev.  S. 
H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.,  and  other  eminent  scholars  and  di- 
mes.    Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  followbg :— 
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Plea  for  Western  Colleges,  by  ProC  T.  M.  Post,  D.  D. 

Plea  in  behalf  of  Western  Colleges,  b j  Rey.  A.  Barkis,  D.  D. 

Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  by  Rer.  N.  S. 
S.  Bbman,  D.  D. 

Colleges  essential  to  the  Church  of  Grod ;  Plain  Letters  addressed 
to  a  Parishioner,  by  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.  D. 

Plea  for  College  Libraries,  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  Western 
Institutions,  by  Prof.  Noah  Porter,  Jr.,  D.  D. 

Christianity  and  Learning,  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 

Collegiate  Education,  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Haddock,  D.  D. 

Education  at  the  West  in  its  claims  on  the  Church,  by  Rer.  J.  B. 
CoKDrr,  D.  D. 

The  Question  at  Issue,  by  Rev.  E.  Beechbr,  D.  D. 

Utility  of  Collegiate  and  Professional  Schools,  by  Profl  E.  A. 
Pari:,  D.  D. 

Education  and  Evangelism,  by  Prof.  T.  U.  Skinner,  D.  D. 

Educational  Systems  of  the  Puritans  and  Jesuits  compared,  by 
Prof.  N.  Porter,  Jr.,  D.  D.     (Prize  Essay.) 

Colleges,  Religious  Institutions,  by  Rev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D. 

The  Church  and  the  College,  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  D.  D. 

Colleges  essential  to  Home  Missions,  by  Rev.  E.  Hall,  D.  D. 

Colleges  and  Free  Institutions,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Towne,  D.  D. 

Colleges  a  Power  in  Civilization,  to  be  used  for  Christ,  by  Rer. 
R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.  D. 

Man  and  his  Institutions,  by  Rev.  U.  W.  Beecher,  D.  D. 

Prize  Essay  on  Prayer  for  Colleges,  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Ttlbr,  D.  D. 

Colleges ;  their  place  among  American  Institutions,  by  Prof.  W. 
S.  Tyler,  D.  D. 

Argument  for  Christian  Colleges,  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  D.  D. 

Mutual  cooperation  of  different  Denominations  in  support  of 
Christian  Colleges,  by  Rev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D. 

The  College  as  a  Religious  Institution,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson, 
D.  D. 

Liberal  Education  a  necessity  of  the  Church,  by  Rev.  J.  F* 
Stearns,  D.  D. 

Literary  Institutions  necessary  to  the  universal  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.  D. 

Organic  Development  of  Christianity  in  the  direction  of  Educs 
tion  and  Learning,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellman,  D.  D. 

Christianity  essential  to  true  Education,  by  Rev.  S.  T.  SsxLr 
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THERON  BALDWIN,  D.  D. 

Thbbon  Baldwik,  the  originator,  organizer,  and  executive  officer  of  tlie 
Western  College  Society,  which  has  elicited  and  directed  the  liberality  of  many 
isolated  individoals  in  different  parts  of  the  country  so  as  to  have  already  plaoed 
eight  colleges  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
special  mission,  has  diflfVised  widely  over  the  country  a  more  just  appreciation 
of  liberal  culture  and  helped  to  make  provision  for  its  support  a  Christian  duty, 
^as  bom  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  July  21,  1801.  His  father,  Klisha  Baldwin,  a  na- 
tive of  Guilford  and  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  Nnthaniel  Baldwin,  (son 
of  Richard,  of  St.  Leonards,  near  Wendover,  England,)  whose  family  reached 
!Bo8ton  in  1638,  belonged  to  that  sturdy  stock  of  Connecticut  farmers  who  con- 
trive to  earn  out  of  a  reluctant  soil  not  only  a  comfortable  support,  but  the 
means  to  give  all  the  members  of  the  famUy  a  good  elementary  training,  and  to 
one  or  more  of  them  some  help  towards  a  college  education.  After  running 
the  career  of  so  many  boys  of  this  class,  learning  all  that  the  district-school  of 
that  day  could  teach,  clearing  timber,  following  the  plow,  and  doing  every 
species  of  farmwork  in  the  summer,  and  teaching  school  and  reading  good  booki 
in  winter,  young  Baldwin,  by  the  advice  of  his  brother.  Rev.  Abraham  Baldwin, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  commenced  his  preparation  after  he  had  completed 
lis  twenty-first  year,  and  after  two  years  of  study  entered  in  May,  1823,  the 
third  term  of  the  Freshman  class  of  Yale  College. 

After  graduating  in  1827  among  the  best  of  his  class,  he  pursued  his  theolog-  \ 

leal  studies  in  the  seminary  at  New  Haven,  where  his  mind  and  heart  became 
interested  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  a  religious  and  educational  mission, 
(The  Illinois  Association,)  out  of  which  grew  the  Illinois  College  and  many 
associated  enterprises  in  that  State  and  in  the  West  In  the  fall  of  1829  he 
went  to  Illinois  in  company  with  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  as  pioneers  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  fixed  his  first  missionary  station  at  Vandalia.  He  was  here  ac- 
tive in  procuring  the  charter  for  Illinois  College  and  drew  up  the  report  of  the 
legislative  committee  through  whose  influence  the  act  of  incorporation  was  se- 
cured in  1834.  Two  summers  were  spent  at  the  East  in  procuring  funds  for 
this  Institution,  and  for  several  years  his  field  was  the  State,  and  his  specific 
aims,  as  an  agent  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  to  organize 
churches,  locate  missionaries,  and  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  every  way  on 
the  subject  of  schools  and  education  as  essential  parts  of  Christian  civilization. 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  for  a  time  in  correspondence  with  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallau- 
det  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  religious  and  educational  movement  in  the  West, 
which  was  started  by  an  association  formed  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1835,  and  In 
the  following  year  ho  committed  himself  to  the  inauguration  of  a  seminary  for 
female  education  at  Monticello,  Madison  county,  Illinois,  which  originated  in 
the  liberality  of  Benjamin  Godfrey,  a  native  of  Cape  Cod,  then  a  resident  of  Al- 
ton. This  institution  he  left  in  1843,  but  not  until'  he  had  organized  and  es- 
tablished it  as  a  great  school  for  the  substantial,  extensive,  and  practical  educa-  « 
tion  of  the  female  sex.  Up  to  this  time  (1865)  over  1,700  young  ladies  have 
been  educated  at  this  institution,  and  upwards  of  300  female  teachers  have  there 
been  qualified  for  their  special  work.  In  his  "Historical  Address,"  delivered 
at  the  seventeenth  anniversary,  (June  27,  1855,)  Mr.  Baldwin  refers  to  the  care 
with  which  the  system  of  instruction  and  management  of  the  Seminary  was 
originally  framed,  his  study  and  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of  female  ed« 
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Qcatioii,  his  ezamination  of  the  most  prominent  seminaries  at  the  East,  his  oon« 
fereooes  with  Miss  Mary  Ljon,  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  and  obligations  to  Miss  C.  B. 
Beedier — all  demonstrating  the  conscientious  tboronghneas  with  whidi  the 
work  was  commenced  and  carried  on. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  m  the  deep  gloom  whidi  the  pecnniarj  disasters  of  the 
period  had  cast  over  the  religious  and  educational  enterprises  of  the  West,  and 
in  the  spasmodic  and  conflicting  efforts  of  each  institution  to  save  its  own  by 
urgent  appeals  to  the  liberality  of  Eastern  friends,  the  happy  thought  occurred 
to  Mr.  Baldwin  of  ominizing  these  efforts  into  a  systematic  and  permanent  plan 
of  benevolence.  Through  the  enthusiastic  and  influential  appeals  of  Rey.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecber  and  the  exertions  of  other  friends  of  the  cause  of  Christian  edu- 
cation at  the  West,  the  "  Western  College  Society  "  was  successfully  organized, 
and  with  one  accord  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin  was  designated  to  do  its  appointed 
work.  Twenty  years  of  devoted  labor  have  here  been  bestowed,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  institutions  and  individual  benefactors,  and  of  all  friends  of  col- 
legiate education  has  the  work  been  done.  None  but  those  who  have  been 
busied  in  kindred  labor,  and  have  labored  long  in  fields  where  the  g^reater 
amount  of  work,  and  that  the  most  exlmusting,  lies  out  of  sight  even  of  per- 
sonal friends,  can  justly  appreciate  the  amount  and  burden  of  silent,  unobtru- 
siTe  toil  that  has  been  crowded  into  tliese  many  years.  The  Annual  Reports 
prepared  by  M.  Baldwin,  as  Secretary  of  the  Western  College  Society,  are 
not  a  simple  exhibit  of  dry  details,  but  each  one  is  designed  to  discuss 
■one  leading  topic  connected  with  the  subject  of  Collegiate  Education. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  following: — The  origin  and  growth 
of  Colleges,  both  in  the  Old  World  and  New — their  objects  and  true  place 
in  a  system  of  education — ^their  force  as  an  element  of  power  in  civilized 
aodety,  illustrated  by  the  great  services  of  their  Alumni,  in  the  pulpit^  at  the 
bar,  on  the  bencli,  in  legislative  halls,  and  in  all  the  walks  of  literature  and  sct- 
enoe— their  peculiar  relations  to  the  Church  in  the  training  of  a  Christian  minis- 
try and  the  exhibition  of  the  true  alliance  between  learning  and  religion,  with 
•  history  of  the  results  of  this  alliance  in  our  own  country — the  foundations  and 
appliances  necessary  to  the  success  of  Colleges — argument  for  endowments- 
history  of  the  foundations  of  English  Universities,  their  origin,  extent,  and  con- 
ditions annexed — lessons  to  be  learned  from  these  in  regard  to  restrictions,  in 
Tiew  of  the  inevitable  changes  that  must  occur  in  society  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries— ^the  services  of  the  English  Universities  in  training  the  men  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  nation — the  early  planting  and  rapid  g^wth  of  Colleges  here 
— the  true  philosophy  of  society  understood  by  our  Fathers — the  place  assigned 
by  them  to  Colleges — our  country,  considered  in  respect  to  its  discovery,  colo- 
nization, and  development — foreign  emigration  in  its  relation  to  American  de^ 
tiny — the  West  presenting  a  field  of  unparalleled  interest — the  glory  of  found- 
ing such  institutions — and  the  wide  and  permanent  results  accomplished  by  the 
Society,  as  seen  in  the  aid  fiimished  to  Western  institutions,  saving  them  fitun 
ruin  and  imparting  vigor — in  the  plea  for  Colleges  as  religious  institutions,  to 
be  made  the  home  of  rerivals  and  fountains  of  piety  as  well  as  of  learning — and 
in  the  comprehensive,  systematic,  and  continuous  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
Collegiate  Education  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  through  the  press,  which 
had  no  previous  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  which  has  operated 
strongly  to  fertilize  the  whole  Eastern  field  and  make  it  productive  for  instito- 
«ioTi«  in  the  older  States  as  well  as  those  at  the  West 
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Emigration  from  New  EDgland  westward  has  so  linked  West  and 
East  together  that  the  fast  growing  educational  wants  of  the  newer 
States  coald  not  bat  attract  the  early  attention  and  concern  of  eaal- 
em  as  well  as  western  philanthropists.     But  whatever  may  hare  beeti 
done  towards  relieving  the  destitution  that  there  prevailed,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  organized  movement  with  that  design  in  view 
earlier  than  the  formation  of  the  College  Society,  which  originated  lA 
Yale  Ck>llege  in  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  **  assistance  to  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institutions  of  the  West,"  and  was  largely  itt- 
struroental  in  the  establishment  of  Illinois  College.     This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  organization  of  a  society  in  Boston  in  May,  1832,  nndeir 
the  name  of  the  Western  Baptiet  Educational  Association,  for  the 
*'  promotion  of  common  schools  and  education  generally  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi."    The  Rev.  Bela  Jacobs  was  its  principal 
^gent,  and  the  Society  was  instrumental  in  sending  a  number  of 
t;eachers,  male  and  female,  to  Indiana  and  Illinois,  but  it  was  com- 
'pelled  to  suspend  operations  after  two  or  three  years,  through  the 
difficulty  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  from  the  churches  of  tbe 
denomination  with  which  it  was  connected. 

Some  ten  years  passed,  when  in  1844-5  certain  ladies  in  Cincio- 
xiati,  prominent  among  whom  was  Miss  Catherine  E.  Becchcr,  com- 
i^uenced  an  attempt  to  interest  American  women  in  popular  educa- 
tion at  the  West.     Circulars  were  issued  and  a  work  entitled  "The 
Duty  of  American  Women  to  their  Country  "  was  extensively  cir- 
culated and  a  voluntary  temporary  agency  was  employed.     The  first 
Tesult  was  the  formation  at  Cincinnati  of  the  Central  Committee  f0t 
promoting  National  Education,  composed  of  six  gentlemen  from  as 
many  different  denominations,  viz. : — Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Stowe,  Rer. 
Dr.  C.  Elliott,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Lynd,  Rev.  J.  H.  Perkins,  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  n.  McGuffey,  and  Bishop  Smith.     The  Ladies*  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Education  at  the  West  was  also  soon  afterwards  formed 
at  Boston. 
During  1846-7  meetings  of  ladies  wore  held  in  many  places,  to 
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awaken  public  interest  and  to  raise  fands  for  the  support  of  a  per 
manent  agent  This  resalted  in  the  engagement  of  the  Hon.  "V^ 
Ham  Slade,  then  governor  of  Vermont,  to  act  as  agent  of  the  ^  Cen* 
tral  Board "  at  Cincinnati,  to  traverse  the  country  east  and  west 
procure  funds  and  teachers  here,  and  secure  their  reception  and  em 
ployment  there.* 

In  April,  1847,  with  increased  members  and  a  far  lai^r  injQuence 
a  permanent  organization  of  the  committee  was  effected  under  tlM 
name  of  the  Board  of  National  Popular  Education,  consistio| 
of  twenty-five  members,  all  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  Hon.  Jere 
miah  Morrow  as  president,  and  Hon.  John  McLean  and  Hon.  Eben 
ezer  Lane  as  vice-presidents.  This  Society  continued  in  operatioi 
until  1858,  so  long  as  its  agent,  Grov.  Slade,  had  strength  to  carr) 
on  the  work.  In  him  the  Society  lived,  with  him  it  declined.  It 
the  eleven  years  of  its  existence  it  sent  to  the  West  481  teachen 
mostly  or  wholly  females,  from  New  England  and  New  York  witl 
few  exceptions,  and  distributed  throughout  the  West  from  Ohio  to  thi 
Pacific.  The  method  pursued  was  peculiar  and  added  much  to  ihi 
efficiency  of  the  work.  Ordinarily  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  each  yea; 
a  class  of  teachers  was  formed,  placed  under  the  charge  of  an  able  sa 
perintendent,  and  subjected  to  a  short  course  of  preparatory  norma 
training.  The  qualifications  required  of  applicants  were  *'  compe 
tent  knowledge,  good  sense,  decided  piety,  a  strong  desire  to  d< 
good,  a  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit,  and  patient  energy.''  The  first  tw< 
classes  were  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Catherine 
£.  Beecher  at  Cleveland,  the  following  ones  by  Miss  Nancy  Swift 
of  Northampton,  Miss  Hannah  White,  of  Newburyport^  Miss  L.  P 
Tappan,  afterwards  Mrs.  Grovenor,  and  Miss  L.  T.  Guilford,  oi 
Cleveland,  with  able  assistants.  The  later  classes  met  at  Hartford 
which  became  the  center  of  operations. 

The  only  obligation  laid  upon  the  teachers  sent  out  by  this  Soci 
ety  was  the  daily  use  of  the  Bible  in  their  several  schools,  and  the] 
were  also  charged  to  engage  actively  in  the  building  up  and  sua 
taining  of  Sunday-schools.  Pecuniary  assistance  was  afforded  t4 
many  for  defrayment  of  traveling  expenses  and  for  board  during  thi 
preparatory  course.  Of  the  481  teachers  sent  out  by  the  Society 
according  to  the  last  (1858)  report,  21  had  then  died,  124  had  re 
tamed  to  the  East  after  a  service,  with  few  exceptions,  of  two  yean 
or  more,  and  of  the  336  who  remained,  142  were  married.  Tbn 
average  expenses  of  the  Society  were  about  $5,000  annually. 

*  The  appointiMnt  wmt  offered  to  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  wae  doclined  oa  tft 
froand  that  tho  prineipal  moliTo  relied  on  to  itinuilate  effort  wae  not  ooly  not  feb  bj  him,  bttt  tfc 
plan  was  altogethv  too  aanow  for  a  iTttam  of  national  edneatioii  to  raet  or  riw  on. 
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The  Ladies*  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  at  the  West 
was  fonned  ia  Boston  in  February,  1846,  with  the  design  of  *' send- 
ing female  teachers  to  the  West  from  the  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England."  Its  reports  show  the  moving  motive  to  have 
been  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic  influence  in  the  Western  States. 
It  maintained  an  independent  existence  until  1853,  up  to  which 
time  it  had  sent  out  109  teachers.  It  then  united  with  the  last- 
mentioned  Society  as  the  "  Boston  Branch  of  the  Board  of  National 
p*opular  Education,"  and  died  with  it. 

AMERICAN  WOMAN^S  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


SUMMARY. 


As  arising  from  the  same  movement  that  originated  the  last  two 
Societies,  may  be  mentioned  the  American  Woman^s  Educational 
-dsscfciation^  established  and  sustained  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Af  iss  C.  E.  Beecher.     During  the  second  year  of  Gov.  Slade^s 
ag^noy,  a  diflference  arose  among  the  patrons  of  the  "  Board  "  as  to 
the   expediency  of  attempting  what  had  been  a  part  of  the  original 
P'^^,    viz.: — the  establishment  of  permanently  endowed  institutioas 
for  x?vcraen;  with  the  leading  features  of  colleges  and  professional 
inst.it.iitions.     This  Society  was  therefore  formed  in  New  York  in 
^^^y^    1852,  and  has  published  four  annual  reports.     Its  objects  are 
f^'^'^^ci  to  be  "to  create  liberal  professions  for  woman,  (for  the  train- 
^^S"    c>f  the  human  mind,  the  care  of  the  human  body,  and  the  con- 
^^"^^^.tion  of  the  family  state,)  and  secure  for  her  a  liberal  education, 
^      employment  in  her   appropriate    professions."      Through  its 
f^^^^oy  Female  Colleges  have  been  founded  at  Milwaukee  and  Du- 
^^e,  with  normal  departments  and  other  distinctive  features  aa 
^    ^^ Prosed  by  this  Association,  which  are  largely  attended  but  not 
^|.       ^^omplete  in  their  organization.     Having  seen  thus  far  accom- 
^  ^^  «d  in  the  cause  of  female  education  what  had  been  the  object 
^        ^"<iry  many  years  hope  and  endeavor,  Miss  Bccchcr  withdrew 
^■>^    the  management  of  the  Society  in   1856,  since  which  time 
.J^^ports  of  its  operations  have  been  published. 
ji  -    "*^  Vie  four  reports  published,  contain  valuable  suggestions  on  the 
^^Victive  objects  of  the  Association,  and  especially  on  the  import- 
4         ^   of  providing  institutions,  with  endowments  to  lift  them  above 
^^I^orary  failures  of  pupils,  and  to  secure  well  equipped  depart- 
^t^  for  the  practical  instruction  and  training  of  women  in  teach- 
in  domestic  economy,  and  the  conservation  of  health. 

18 
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WILLIAM  SLADE. 
William  Slade  waa  bora  in  Cora  wall,  Vt,  May  9, 1786;  he  entered  Middle- 
bary  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  graduated  with  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  best  linguist  in  his  class.  He  connected  himself  with  the  church  in  his 
Junior  year.  On  leaving  college  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1810,  and  soon  gained  a  reputation  as  a  Christian  lawyer.  An  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Jeflerson  and  Madison,  he  from  1814  to  1816  edited  a  political  paper, 
the  Columbian  Patriot^  at  Middlebury,  and  became  recognized  ns  a  party  leader 
in  the  State.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  from  1815  to  1822,  from  1824  to  1829 
a  clerk  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  from  1831  to  1843  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  In  1844  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  State,  and  re- 
elected in  the  following  year.  In  1846  he  accepted  the  agency  of  the  above 
Society  and  entered  upon  his  duties  with  ardent  zeal  and  hopeful  enthusiasm. 
Upon  him  devolved  all  the  care  of  raining  funds  (excepting  the  voluntary  aid 
furnished  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  at  the  East)  and  disbursing  them,  securing 
places  for  teachers  and  securing  teachers  suited  to  the  wants  of  eacli  place, 
conducting  the  largo  correspondence  of  the  Society,  &c.  His  duties  required 
much  travel,  much  public  speaking,  and  much  fatiguing  labor,  but  it  was  cheer- 
fully borae.  Class  afler  class  of  lady  teachers  did  he  conduct  to  the  West  and 
place  in  their  future  homes,  and  his  genuine  and  heartfelt  piety,  sound  bead  and 
clear  understanding,  made  him  fit  counselor  for  those  faithful  teachers  going 
forth  to  labor  alone  among  strangers.  His  financial  ability,  unusual  in  such 
positions,  is  shown  by  the  Cict  that  every  annual  report  exhibited  a  balance  in 
the  treasury.  He  also  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  in  hia 
native  State  and  to  his  influence  is  due  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  Vermont 
school  system.  Indeed,  wlierever  might  be  the  opening  through  which  to 
reach  and  benefit  the  people,  he  was  ever  ready  to  respond  to  every  call,  and 
even  to  the  last  year  of  his  life  "  this  was  his  burden  of  desire — to  do  something 
more  for  the  good  of  the  race."    He  died  January  16,  1859. 

CATHERINE  E.  BEECHER. 

Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  eldest  daughter  of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  was 
bora  at  East  Hampton,  L.  L,  Sept.  6,  1800,  where  she  resided  till  about  ten 
years  of  age.  She  received  her  early  education  at  Litchfield.  In  1822  she 
opened  a  female  seminary  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  she  successfully  continued 
the  work  of  instraction  for  the  next  ten  years,  during  which  time  she  published 
several  text-books,  "Suggestions  on  Female  Education,"  "Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,"  and  a  "Course  of  Calisthenics  for  Young  Ladies."  In  1832  she 
accompanied  her  father  to  Cincinnati,  where  for  two  years  she  was  at  the  head 
of  an  institution  for  female  instruction.  Obliged  to  resign  by  failing  health,  she 
conceived  and  undertook  the  development  of  a  plan  for  female  Cliristian  educa- 
tion, to  be  promoted  through  a  national  board,  with  high  schools,  and  normal 
schools  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  well-instracted  teachers.  This  has 
been  made  the  guiding  purpose  of  her  life,  for  which  she  has  written,  traveled, 
and  exerted  all  the  influence  of  her  active  mind,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
many  years.  The  incidents  of  tliis  grand  scheme  have  frequently  led  her  before 
the  public  in  essays  in  authorship.  Among  these  are  "Domestic  Service," 
^  Duty  of  American  Women  to  their  Country,"  "  Domestic  Receipt  Book," 
"  Domestic  Economy,"  "  Trae  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  of  American  Womeo," 
**  Physiology  and  Calisthenics,"  "Religious  Training  of  Children  in  the  Sdiool, 
the  Family,  and  the  Church,"  and  other  more  strictly  religious  woiic& 
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SUllllART  OF  ACTION  AND  RESULTS. 

The  North-Wistkrn  Educational  Society  originated  in  the 
Educational  Ck>nvention  which  met  in  Chicago  on  the  8tli  of  Octo- 
ber, 1846,  and  which  continued  in  session  as  a  convention  and  a 
Teachers'  Institute  for  more  than  a  week.     To  perpetuate  the  spirit 
and   continue    the   discussions,  this  Society  was   established   with 
^Villiam  B.  Ogden  as  President^  G.  W.  Meeker,  Recording  Secre- 
'ary,  and  J.  S.  Wright,  Corresponding  Secretary^  and  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent  for  each  of  the  nine  States  represented  in  the  Convention. 
The  second  session  or  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Milwaukee, 
^n  the  26th  of  July,  1847 ;  and  the  third  session  at  Detroit,  on  the 
I6th  and  17th  of  August,  1848.     ,These  meetings  arc  represented 
^  *iave  been  well  attended,  the  addresses  able,  and  the  discussions 
*^   uncommonly  spirited  and  practical  character.     The  official 
'^cords  we  have  not  been  able  to  consult.     The  following  are  among 
^  ^Resolutions  adopted  at  Milwaukee  and  Detroit: — Recommending 
^^  the  public  schools  be  made/r^e  and  good  ;  that  Union  or  graded 
^^^^K>ls  be  organized  in  all  cities  and  villages ;  that  one  or  more 
^^^"nud  Schools  for  the  professional  training  of  young   men   and 
^^^i3g  women  of  the  right  character,  aspirations,  and  attainments  for 
7^^  office  of  teachers,  and  that  Teachers^  Institutes  for  the  profes- 
^^  improvement  of  all  teachers  then  in  the  schools,  be  forthwith 
^t^blished  in  every  State  in  the  North-west ;  that  the  income  of  all 
^^te  funds  shall  be  increased  by  the  avails  of  an  annual  tax  levied 
^^  all  taxable  property  in  every  city,  town,  and  county,  and  that  the 
"J^int  sum  be  distributed  among  the  towns  and  districts  according  to 
*^e  school  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 
^r  at  least  six  months  in  the  year ;  that  an  Educational  Journal  for 
^he  whole  North-west  be  established  for  the  advocacy  of  free  public 
^hools ;  and  that  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  be  at  once  created  in  every  State,  <fec.,  &c.     These  subjects 
'Were  fully  and  ably  discussed,  and  the  discussions  helped  to  direct 
^nd  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  school  improvement 
^n  practical  measures,  which  were  soon  adopted  in  nearly  every  one 
^f  these  States, 
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CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  Barnard's  labors  in  Connecticut. 

PROM  1949  to  1864. 

Governor  Seymour,  in  1850,  refers  to  tlie  School  Fund  and  the 
Common  Schools  in  the  following  language: — 

The  creation  of  the  School  Fund  is  one  of  the  most  gralifyinff  facts  in  oar 
political  history.  The  le;idin^  idja  of  the  syslcni  is  too  strii<ing  to  be  overlookL-d. 
P^o  society  can  have  a  firm  LkisIs,  and  no  stale  that  union  of  freedom  with  knowl* 
edge,  which  constitutt^  the  best  security  against  the  extremes  of  anarcliy  aoi 
oppresNon,  without  the  poweiful  support  of  a  general  system  of  eilocatitm.  With 
the  growth  of  this  fund,  a  system  of  common  school  education  has  sproiior  up  and 
spread  itself  over  the  state.  For  a  long  time,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  tlie 
system  laoffuished,  on  account  of  a  too  great  reliance  on  the  fund,  which  had  the 
effect  to  relax  individual  exertions.  The  ptesent  condition  of  our  common  schno^ 
at  once  the  boast  and  the  blessing  of  this  state,  will  be  laid  b<ffore  you,  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Superintendent — a  gentleman  who  has  devote<i  his  time  and  talents 
to  this  great  subject  for  many  yi  ars.  Though  laboring  often  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumst-mc?s,  he  has  steadily  pursued  the  ]o{ly  purpose  which  he  has 
had  in  view,  with  an  industry  and  perseverance  which  nt>thing  short  of  a  well- 
founded  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  c;iuse  could  have  inspire*).  Fvom  his  R(*p<N*t  it 
will  be  seen  that  while  schools,  in  connection  with  other  institutimis  of  le;irningy 
are  making  education  the  common  property  of  every  child  in  our  midst,  there  is 
still  left  room  in  our  system  of  public  instruction,  to  carry  out  and  enlarge  what 
our  fiithers  so  admirably  begun. 

The  ^^  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  to  the  General  Asscmhhjfor  1850" — (the  first  report  of  Henry 
Barnard,  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,)  with  the  accompany- 
ing documents,  makes  a  ]^amphlet  of  1 60  pages. 

The  following  extracts  from  this  document  exhibit  the  progress  of 
education  during  the  year,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  friends  of 
school  improvement  were  urged  to  put  forth  their  efforts. 

TEACnERS*   INSTITUTES. 

My  first  duty  as  Superintendent,  was  to  hold  at  one  convenient  place  in  each 
county  of  the  State,  an  Institute  or  Convention  of  Teachers,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  in  tlie  best  modes  of  governing  and  teaching  our  common  schools. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  most 
of  whom  were  already  engaged  for  the  winter  schools.  An  account  of  the 
course  of  instruction,  the  topics  of  discuspiou  and  lectures,  together  with  tli 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  members,  will  bo  found  in  the  Appendix.    Foi 
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the  cordial  manner  in  which  my  services  were  received  by  the  teachers,  and  for 
the  earnest  ple<l^  of  their  cooperation  in  the  dii(chargo  of  my  duties  in  tliis 
office  and  in  connection  with  tho  Normal  School,  as  expressed  in  tlieir  resolu- 
tions; I  take  til  is  oot*asion  to  make  my  grateful  and  reppci'tful  acknowledgments. 
It  is  due  to  the  friends  of  education  in  the  several  places  where  the  Institutes 
were  held,  to  mention  that  tho  monil>or8  and  officers  of  the  Institutes  were  en- 
tertained, cliirliig  the  whole  time,  without  expense ;  and  that  the  evening  sessions 
Were  attended  by  large  und  apparently  deeply  interested  audiences  of  parents 
•Dd  citizens.  It  is  mutter  of  h{>ecial  siitisfai'tion  to  mo,  to  find  that  this  agency 
fiur  improving  the  quuIiticutiouH  of  tonchers  and  disseminating  Airoughout  tho 
KHnmunity  more  correct  views  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  tAu^her  and  tlie 
onditions  of  success  in  a  common  school,  has  more  than  realized,  in  this  and 
ther  Statesi,  the  promises  wiiich  were  made  in  its  behalf  after  the  first  experi- 
ient  of  tlio  kind  was  instituted  in  Hartford,  in  tlio  autumn  of  1839,  witli  a  class 
r  twenty -six  teacliers.  "With  wveral  niinibers  of  that  first  Teachers'  Institute 
'  Xomial  Cla8s,  I  hud  the  pioasuro,  at  tho  Institute  last  autumn,  of  renewing 
personal  noquaintancc,  and  n:'j;8suring  our  faith  in  the  further  advancement  ot 
e  cau.««e,  l>y  a  review  of  the  prognsa  which  has  been  made  in  this  and  in  other 
Ltefli,  within  the  hist  ten  or  twelve  years.  Slow  as  may  seem  the  progret^s 
ran  year  to  year,  yet  when  measured  by  tho  inten'ul  of  ten  or  twelve  yearn, 
D  advancH}  made  in  puhHe  opinion,  und,  in  many  places,  in  public  action,  is 
>re  than  sullieient  to  encourage  the  heart  of  uny  laborer  in  any  department  of 
9  educational  tlold. 

T6  be  permanently  and  extensively  useful,  the  manner  of  conducting  Insti- 
tes  Iboni  time  to  time  nmst  bo  changed,  so  as  to  secure  the  continued  attend- 
ee of  tiio  older  as  well  us  tiie  younger  teachers.  Tho  object  and  legitimate 
>pe  of  tijcse  mcH.'tings  must  be,  not  to  become  a  substitute  for  the  (Mitient, 
>roU9h  and  protracted  study,  which  the  mastership  of  any  branch  of  knowl- 
se  requires, — nor  yet  f«T  the  practical  drilling  which  a  well  conducted  Normal 
bool  alone  can  give, — but  to  refresh  tho  recollection  of  principles  already  ac- 
ired,  by  rapid  reviews  and  by  new  and  safe  methods  of  presenting  tlie  same, 
communicate  hints  and  suggestions  in  aid  of  self-improvement,  from  wise  and 
perienccd  instructors, — to  foIvc  the  diflk'ulties  and  doubts  of  the  inexperien- 
I, — and  to  enkindle  thmugh  the  pymputhies  of  numbers,  engaged  in  the  same 
isaita,  the  aspirations  of  a  true  professional  feeluig.  That  the  Institute  may 
oompliah  these  objects,  teaciiers  must  be  in  attendance  at  the  opening  of  tho 
swoD,  and  ent<.*r  at  once  with  spirit  en  the  course  of  instruction,  with  a  desire 
please  an«l  to  be  pleased,  to  learn  and  to  instruct, — they  must  take  each  other 
'  the  hand  and  throw  over  each  exercise  and  session,  tlie  glow  of  an  awakened 
d  enkindling  enthusiasm. 

TEACnEAS'   ASSOCIATIONS. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the  exercises  of  twelve  meetings 
'  these  Town  and  County  Associations — and  would  gladly  have  acxjcpted  in- 
tatlons  to  be  jiresent  at  more,  if  it  had  been  consistent  with  my  other  engnge- 
ents.  Occiisioiw  were  thus  offered  for  bringing  the  subject  of  school  improve- 
ent  before  both  parents  and  teachers,  and  of  showing  the  intimate  connection 
Hween  the  home  and  the  school,  the  parents  and  the  teacher,  in  tho  great 
•ork  of  the  complete  and  thorough  education  of  all  tho  children  of  the  com- 
lunity.  Tliese  associations,  if  organized  so  as  to  secure  the  confidence  and 
^operation  of  the  community,  as  well  as  of  tlie  teachers,  are  among  the  most 
nportant  instrumentalities  for  improving  tho  condition  of  education  and  im- 
ortiog  new  life  and  efllcicncy  to  our  school  system.  Tho  young  and  inex- 
crieiiced  teac-her  will  obtain  the  matured  views  of  tho  best  teachers  and  educa- 
>r8  on  the  great  tnpic-s  of  education  as  brought  out  in  public  lectures,  discus- 
ions  and  conversjitions.  The  attainment  of  solitary  reading  will  thus  bo 
vuc^cncd  by  the  a(!tion  of  living  mind.  The  acquisition  of  one  will  be  test<.d 
y  the  experience  and  criticism  of  others.  Old  and  defective  methods  will  bo 
eld  np,  exposed  and  corrected,  while  valuable  hints  will  bo  improved  and  fol- 
Dwed  out  into  practice.  Tho  tendency  to  a  dogmatical  tone  and  spirit,  to  one- 
ided  and  narrow  view's,  to  a  dull  monotony  of  character,  which  every  good 
cachcr  seckB  to  avoid,  and  to  which  all  profcaaional  teachers  aro  exposed,  will 
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be  withstood  and  obviated.  The  STmpathies  of  a  common  purstut,  the  inter 
change  of  ideas,  the  discussion  of  topics  which  concern  their  common  advanoe 
ment,  the  necessity  of  extending  their  reading  and  inquiries,  and  of  cultiyatiii] 
the  power  and  iiabit  of  oral  and  written  expression  in  order  to  meet  the  de 
mands  of  these  meetings — all  these  things  will  attach  teachers  to  each  othei 
will  elevate  their  individual  character  and  attainments,  and  the  social  and  pe 
cuniary  estimate  in  which  the  profession  is  held  by  the  community. 

These  educational  associations  deserve  the  encouragement  of  the  Legislature 
A  small  pecuniary  grant  to  them,  on  tlio  condition  that  a  similar  sum  shall  b 
raised  by  the  icachcrs,  as  is  the  case  with  tlio  appropriation  to  our  county  agri 
cultural  socienes,  to  meet  the  necessary  expense  of  holUing  at  least  two  meet 
ings  in  each  year,  of  at  least  two  days  each,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro 
moting  the  interests  of  common  schools,  will  be  returned  a  thousand  fold  in  th 
increased  zeal  and  usefulness  of  teachers,  and  the  consequent  advancement  o 
their  pupils.  The  improvement  of  the  hearts  and  minds,  the  souls  and  bodie 
of  all  the  children  of  the  State,  of  the  means,  and  implements  and  methods  o 
school  instruction  and  discipline,  should  be  an  object  not  less  dear  to  the  peopl 
and  the  Legislature  than  the  great  interest  of  agriculture.  An  account  of  th 
organization  and  meetings  of  several  of  these  associations,  will  be  found  in  th 
Appendix. 

GENERAL    SUPERVISION. 

Applications  for  advice  or  assistance  in  matters  relating  to  the  creation  am 
alteration  of  school  districts, — the  manner  of  holding  district  meetings  and  ib 
proceedings  thereof, — the  building  and  repairs  of  school-houses,  including  th* 
best  modes  of  ventilating,  wanning  and  seating  the  same, — ^the  finding  of  goot 
teachers  for  districts  which  had  neglected  or  failed  to  obtain  sucli,  and  goo( 
places  for  teachers  who  are  out  of  employment, — ^the  reorganization  of  thi 
schools  in  cities  and  large  villages, — the  making  of  regulations  respecting  tb 
management,  studies,  books,  classification  and  discipline  of  the  schools  in  tb 
society, — the  quieting  of  local  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  which  wet 
growing  up  in  districts,  out  of  the  location  or  building  of  the  school-houae6»  o 
the  employment  or  continuation  in  school  of  an  unsuitable  teacher, — the  oon 
templated  misapplication  of  public  money  to  purposes  not  authorized  in  th 
law, — and,  in  fine,  applications,  written  and  personal,  for  advice  in  these  and  0th 
cr  matters,  relating  to  the  wide  circle  of  powers  and  duties  appertaining  t 
school  societies  and  districts,  to  school  officers  and  teachers,  have  imposed  oi 
me  the  writing,  on  an  average,  of  at  least  five  letters  each  day,  and  as  man; 
personal  interviews  with  individuals  charged  with  some  responsibility  under  on 
school  system.  Many  of  these  things  did  not  come  directly  within  the  scope  o 
my  duties,  but  as  they  concerned  the  uniform  and  efficient  administration  of  th 
system,  or  the  proper  classification,  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  schools, 
not  only  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  applications,  but  on  the  other  han< 
felt  it  a  privilege  to  cooperate  in  these  and  in  all  other  ways  and  eObrts  to  ii 
crease  the  utiUty  and  efficiency  of  our  public  schools. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Apart  from  my  official  connection  with  the  institution,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  dut 
fls  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power,  not  oni 
to  make  its  objects  known,  but  to  facilitate  ils  early  organization  and  openini 
as  the  most  important  agency  which  could  be  employed  by  the  state  to  increai 
the  usefulness  of  the  common  schools,  both  as  to  the  quality  and  amount  < 
education  given.  So  anxious  were  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  institutic 
to  make  a  beginning  of  their  enterprise,  that  without  waiting  for  the  complet 
outfit  of  buildings,  apparatus  and  library,  which  the  people  of  New  Britain  ha 
pledged  themselves  to  furnish  on  the  location  of  the  Normal  School  in  that  vi 
lago,  the  school  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  May,  1850,  under  as  favorab! 
auspices,  as  to  pupils  and  opportunities  for  imparting  practical  knowledge,  i 
any  of  the  seven  Normal  Schools  which  are  now  in  successful  operation  on  th 
continent.  At  the  close  of  the  first  week,  there  were  thirty-five  Normal  pupi 
In  attendance,  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  the  Ai 
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Bociate  Principal  of  the  school^  assisted  by  Prof.  Guion,  three  female  teachers, 
and  pupila  of  the  Normal  School.  The  four  Schools  of  Practice  are  supported 
by  the  Central  District  of  the  New  Britain  School  Society. 

PUBUC   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  nature,  object,  and  probable  results 
of  a  Public  High  School,  introduced  into  this  Repoit,  were  first 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Hartford,  in  1838,  and  were  repeated  in 
public  addresses  in  all  the  cities  of  the  State,  in  the  course  of  the 
four  years  following.  In  1846,  they  were  printed  as  a  tract,  under 
the  title  of  ^^Considerations  respecting  a  High  School^''  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  such  a  School  in  that  city. 

By  a  Public  or  Common  High  School,  is  intended  a  public  or 
common  school   for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  the 
community  in  which  the  same  is  located,  in  a  course  of  instructioa 
adapted  to  their  age,  and  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  (heir  future  pursuits  in  life.    It  is  common  or  public  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  district  school,  or  any  lower  grade  of  school 
established  and  supported  under  a  general  law  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  common  or  public.     It  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
community  to  which  the  school  belongs,  under  such  regulations  as 
to  age,  attainments,  &c.,  as  the  good  of  the  institution  may  require, 
or  the  community  may  adopt.     A  Public  High  School  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  free  school.     It  may  be  supported  by  a  fund,  a  public  tax, 
or  an  assessment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  or  by  a  combinatioa 
of  all,  or  any  two  of  these  modes.     Much  less  is  it  a  public  or  com- 
non  school  in  the  sense  of  being  cheap,  inferior,  ordinary.     To  be 
'truly  a  public  school,  a  High  School  must  embrace  in  its  course  of 
i.nstruction  studies  which  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  there  than 
Xn  public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  which  gather  their  pupils  from 
A  more  circumscribed  territory,  and  as  profitably  as  in  any  private 
school  of  the  same  pretensions.     It  must  make  a  good  education 
common  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  common — common 
l)ecause  it  is  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest  family  in  the  community.    It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
«f  such  a  school,  to  call  it  a  Public  High  School,  if  the  course  of 
instruction   pursued  in  it  is  not  higher  and  better  than  can  be  got  in 
public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  families,  or,  if  the  coirrse  of  instruc- 
tion is  liberal  and  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  the  worthy  and 
talented  child  of  a  poor  family  is  shut  out  from  its  privileges  by  a 
high  rate  of  tuition.     The  school,  to  be  common  practically,  must  be 
both  cheap  and  good.    To  be  cheap,  its  support  must  be  provided  for 
wholly  or  mainly  out  of  a  fund,  or  by  public  tax.     And  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  public  tax,  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  must 
accrue  to  the  whole  community.    It  must  be  shown  to  be  a  common 
bonefit,  a   common  interest,  which  cannot  be  secured  so  well,  or  at 
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all,  except  through  the  medium  of  taxation.  What,  then,  are  the 
advantages  ^hich  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the  establish- 
mcnt  of  a  Public  High  School,  properly  organized,  instructed,  and 
supervised  ? 

First.  Every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  the  several  district 
schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade,  c:in  be  better  done,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  because  the  teachers  will  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  the  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  and 
attention  upon  the  preparatory  studies  and  younger  children.  These 
studies  will  be  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  the  pupils.  A  right  beginning  can  thus  be  made  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  giving  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementary 
principles,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  sound  education.  All  this  will  be 
done  under  the  additional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thoroaghly 
fitted  for  the  High  School. 

Second,  A  High  School  will  give  completeness  to  the  system  of 
public  instruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  o(  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schools  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  schools — those  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  large  use  of  oral  and  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  place  and  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branches, 
especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and 
habits  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
distracting  exercises,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teacher.  The  course 
of  instruction  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  that  which  may  be  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  female  seminary  in  the  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  by  the  burdensome  charge  of 
tuition. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  companions,  and 
teachers,  in  determining  the  manners,  morals,  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  girls  the  best  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can  be  fostered  ;  such  studies  as 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and  kindred 
studies,  which  are  directly  connected  with  success  in  the  varied 
departments  of  domestic  and  inland  trade,  with  foreign  commerce, 
with  gardening,  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  and  domestic  arts; 
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^iicli  studies  as  astronomy,  physiology,  the  history  of  our  own  state 

*iJd  nation,  the  principles  of  our  slate  and  national  constitutions, 

political  economy,  and  moral  science;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  study 

^»  is  now  given  in  more  than  tifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  England, 

^nd  which  shall  prepare  every  young  man,  whose  parent*  may  desire 

^^.   for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 

disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  refined  tastes,  gentle  and  graceful 

J'Tia.nners,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 

*^palih,  thought,  conversation,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 

-•highest  and  lowest  station  in  life.     When  such  a  course  is  provided 

^^'»cJ  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  School  will  be  realized. 

Third     It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
^^€rt  a  happy,  social  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
^«ich  it  gathers  its  scholars.     From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
r^'s  character,  the  children  of  such  families  as  rely  exclusively  on 
^^  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condenmed  to  an  inferior 
^Uucation,  both  in  quality  and  quantity;  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
^^mulus  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
^  from  different  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart.    The 
^^efiis,  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis- 
^ts,  or  poor  families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
^^Jiblishment  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
^ted.     The  number  of  young  men  and  young  women   who  will 
''^^^^eive  a  tliorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
^^^cbers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  number  who  will 
B^^«5*«  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
''   palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
minds  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
x\ie  open  air,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  than 
om  the  city  districts.     It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
B    city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  thera- 
Ives  intellectually  in  the  same  fields  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
■  culiarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
a-Tdness  sometimes  characteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
»^<i  flippancy  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocal 
^t-ion  and  reaction.     The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
ivicie  and    subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  clans, 
riich,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
^  frequent  iiitercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend- 
*P»  commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
^Qocjj      'phe  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
^^pathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
S^  community. 
^1    '^€>iirth.     The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
I  *^  J'fsach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
"J^-^^cJ  by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  most  diverse 
£^^U instances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.    Side  by  side 
^     ^^e  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the  same  sports,  pressing 
j^^  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charac- 
^»   Vill  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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leM  favored  in  outward  circumstances,  without  knowing  or  caring  to 
know  how  far  their  families  are  separated  by  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions which  divide  and  distract  society.  With  nearly  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  education  in  childhood  and  youth,  the  prizes  of  life,  its 
best  fields  of  usefulness,  and  sources  of  happiness  will  be  open  to 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune. 
From  many  obscure  and  humble  homes  in  the  city  and  in  the  country, 
will  be  called  forth  and  trained  inventive  talent,  productive  skill,  in- 
tellectual taste,  and  God-like  benevolence,  which  will  add  to  the 
general  wealth,  multiply  workshops,  increase  the  value  of  farms,  and 
carry  forward  every  moral  and  religious  enterprise  which  aims  to 
bless,  purify,  and  elevate  society. 

Fifth,  The  influence  of  the  annual  or  semi-annual  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  will  operate 
as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  all  the 
lower  schools.  The  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  held, 
forth  as  the  reward  of  exertion  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools ;  and 
promotion  to  it,  based  on  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination,  will 
form  an  unobjectional  standard  by  which  the  relative  standing  of  the 
difierent  schools  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  also  indicate  the  studies 
and  departments  of  education  to  which  the  teachers  in  particular 
schools  should  devote  special  attention.  This  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools,  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  upon  those  who  reach, 
and  those  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School,  will  be  worth  more 
than  all  it  costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  pupils. 

Sixth.  While  the  expenses  of  public  or  common  schools  will 
necessarily  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
in  addition  to  those  already  supported,  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  education,  including  public  and  private  schools,  will  be  diminished. 
Private  schools  of  the  same  relative  standing  will  be  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage,  while  those  of  a  higher  grade,  if  really  called 
for  by  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  will  be  improved.  A 
healUiy  competition  will  necessarily  exist  between  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  school  or  schools  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark,  must  go  down  in  public  estima- 
tion. Other  things  being  equal,  viz.,  school-houses,  teachers,  clas- 
sification, and  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  the  public 
school  is  always  better  than  the  private.  From  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  those  places  where  a  High  School  has  been  established,  it 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  in  the 
expenses  of  education  to  any  community,  equal  to  one  half  the  amount 
paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  and,  with  this  saving  of  expense, 
there  will  be  a  better  state  of  education. 

Seventh,  The  successful  establishment  of  a  High  School,  by  im- 
proving the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  and  interesting  a  larger 
number  of  families  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  will  create  a 
better  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
and  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  the  common  property,  the  com- 
mon glory,  the  common  security  of  the  whole  community.  The 
wealthy  will  feel  that  the  small  additional  tax  required  to  establish 
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and  sustain  this  school,  i[  not  saved  to  them  in  the  diminished  tuition 
for  the  education  of  their  own  children  in  private  schools,  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  will  quicken,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  property,  and 
in  the  number  of  families  which  will  resort  to  the  place  where  it  is 
located,  as  a  desirable  residence,  because  of  the  facilities  enjoyed 
for  a  good  education.     The  poor  will  feel  that,  whatever  may  betide 
them,  their  children  are  bom  to  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than 
lands  or  shops,  in  the  free  access  to  institutions  where  as  good  an 
education  can  be  had  as  money  can  buy  at  home  or  abroad.     The 
stranger  will  be  invited  to  visit  not  only  the  institutions  which  public 
or  individual  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the 
deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal,  but  schools  where  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  community  are  trained  to  inventive  and  creative  habits 
of  mind,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business,  to  sound  moral  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  respectful  man- 
ners.    And  in  what  balance,  it  has  well  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  good  public  schools,  as  compared  with  these  advantages, 
shall  we  weigh  the  value  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  energetic,  polished, 
and  virtuous  citizens  ?     How  much  would  a  community  be  justified 
in  paying  for  a  physician  who  should  discover  or  practice  some  mode 
of  treatment  through  which  many  lives  should  be  preserved  ?     How 
much  for  a  judge,  who,  in  the  able  administration  of  the  laws,  should 
secure  many  fortunes,  or  rights  more  precious  than  fortunes,  that 
inight  else  be  lost  ?    How  much  for  a  minister  of  religion  who  should 
be  the  instrument  of  saving  hundreds  from  vice  and  crime,  and  per- 
Suading  them  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers  for  the  common 
^ood  ?    How  much  for  the  ingenious  inventor,  who,  proceeding  from 
the  first  principles  of  science  onward,  should  produce  some  improve- 
ment  that  should  enlarge  all  the  comforts  of  society,  not  to  say  a 
steam-engine  or  a  magnetic  telegraph  ?     How  much  for  the  patriotic 
statesman,  who,  in  dilHcult  times,  becomes  the  savior  of  his  country  ? 
How  much  for  the  well-instructed  and  enterprising  merchant  who 
should  suggest  and  commence  the  branches  of  business  that  should 
l>ring  in  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  strength  ?    One  such  person 
S8  any  of  these  might  repay  what  a  High  School  would  cost  for 
centuries.     Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  every  High  School 
"would  produce  one  such  person,  it  would  be  useless  to  prophesy. 
But  it  is  certain  that  it  would  produce  many  intelligent  citizens, 
intelligent  men  of  business,  intelligent  servants  of  the  state,  intelli- 
gent teachers,  intelligent  wives  and  daughters,  who,  in  their  several 
spheres,  would  repay  to  any  community  much  more  than  they  and 
all  their  associates  had   received.     The  very  taxes  of  a  town,  in 
twenty  years,  will  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  school  which 
will  continually  have  sent  forth  those  who  were  so  educated  as  to 
become  not  burdens  but  benefactors. 

These  results  have  been  realized  wherever  a  Public  High  School 
has  been  opened  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  success  of  a 
private  school  of  the  same  grade, — wherever  a  good  school-house, 
good  regulations,  (for  admission,  attendance,  studies,  and  books,) 
good  teachers,  and  good  supervision  have  been  provided. 
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CONDITION  OF  TUE  COMMON  SCnOOL& 

There  \a  much  in  the  prenerni  aspect  of  our  common  scliools  and  oar  school 
lystem,  as  compared  with  the  meant}  and  opportunities  of  education  provided  in 
many  states  and  countries,  if  not  to  jusJify  ilie  self-complacency,  at  least,  to  in- 
spire the  hereditiiy  pride  with  which  the  people  of  Connecticut  regard  and  speak 
of  them.  Coeval  with  our  civil  and  religious  institutions,  the  common  school 
has  become  a  pait  not  only  of  the  legi.slution  but  of  the  daily  habits  of  the  ijeo- 
ple,  and  the  funds  which  have  been  set  apart  from  time  to  time  by  individuals 
or  state  liberality  for  educational  purposes  are  rcpirded  with  a  religious  sanc- 
tity. Scjittered  all  over  our  territory,  through  ever)' city  and  village  and  neigh- 
borhood, and  even  in  tlie  secluded  nook,  or  the  rocky  and  wooded  waste,  if 
there  the  family  has  planted  itself  with  its  domestic  relations — the  district  Fchool 
is  to  be  seen,  with  its  doors  open  to  receive  the  children  of  all  classes  for  at  least 
four  months  in  the  year.  And  these  Fchools,  in  connection  with  private  schools 
of  various  grades,  and  the  pre.-s  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  practical  working  of 
our  domestic  and  civil  institutions,  secure  not  only  an  elementary  education,  but 
a  vigorous  self-training,  as  the  birthright  and  the  birth-blessing  of  every  child 
of  the  State.  But  when  our  system  is  surveyed  in  reference  to  our  means  and 
fiieilities  of  improvement, — when  the  large  mass  of  our  district  schools  are 
closely  examined,  and  compared  not  only  with  similar  schools  in  some  of  the 
neigliboring  states,  but  with  a  few  of  the  best  Fchools  in  our  own  State, — ^then 
the  necessity  of  doing  more  than  we  have  yet  done  in  all  that  relates  to  organ!- 
lation,  school- houses,  claFsifieation,  studies,  books,  teachers,  support  and  super- 
vision, forces  itself  upon  our  attention. 

WANT  OF  RELIABLE  INFORMATION. 

There  is  great  want  of  official  information^-or  minute,  complete,  and  authen- 
tic information  respecting  the  state  of  the  schools  in  the  several  districts  and 
societies. 

With  the  exception  of  the  number  of  societies  and  districts,  and  of  the  chil- 
dren who  arc  of  an  age  to  attend  school  in  each,  there  is  not  another  item  which 
is  known  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  respecting  all  the  schools  for  the  last 
year.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventeen  societies,  there  are  only  sixty- 
eight  which  have  made  returns  to  this  department,  leaving  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  societies,  numbering  over  fifty  thousand  children,  for  whose  education 
the  state  provided  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  from  which  there  is  not  a  line 
of  official  information  to  show  with  wliat  results  this  large  amount  of  money  is 
expended.  Kven  the  reports  wliich  have  l>een  received  from  the  other  .societies 
are  so  general  and  so  imperfect,  that  they  throw  but  little  light  on  those  detiils 
of  organization,  instruction  and  discipline  in  which  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
common  school  nmst  be  sought.     Unless  inlbrmation  at  once  minute  and  com- 

Srehensive,  is  obtiiined  respecting  the  schools  in  every  disftrict  and  society,  and 
isseminated  widely  among  the  people,  there  will  be  wanting  the  retjuisito 
stimulus,  and  the  firm  basis  for  thorough  legislative  and  local  eflbrta  at  im- 
provement. The  public  mind  must  be  made  familiar  with  the  actual  state  of 
the  schools,  with  the  evils  and  the  propa«*ed  remedies,  before  it  will  grapple 
vigorously  with  the  first  and  apply  steadily  the  last.  This  is  the  only  safe  path 
of  progress  for  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Connecticut  to  follow. 

WANT  OF  INFORMATION  AND  PLAN   FOR  OBTAINING   IT. 

1.  The  teacher  is  now  required  to  enter  in  a  book  or  register,  to  be  provided 
at  the  expense  of  the  district,  many  of  the  items  which  should  be  known  by 
the  Legislature  respecting  all  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  I/Ct  a  register  be 
fbrnished  by  the  state  to  each  district,  as  is  done  in  Massachusetts,  and  then  let 
the  teacher  l)e  re^juired  to  keep  the  same  with  accuracy,  and  deposit  the  book 
at  tlie  end  of  the  t«rm  with  the  clerk  of  the  district,  as  a  condition  of  his  draw- 
ing his  compensation.  This  will  be  the  original  and  authentic  source  of  infor- 
mation to  pi\rents,  the  district,  and  the  school  officers  of  the  society.  From 
such  registers  the  return  from  the  school  society  could  be  readily  filled  out,  even 
if  the  schools  were  not  in  session. 
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2.  The  district  committee  should  be  required  to  fill  out  from  his  personal 
knowledge,  and  from  tlie  register  of  tlie  teacher,  a  return  to  the  committee  or 
the  visitors  of  the  society,  for  each  term  of  schooling,  in  matter  and  form  as 
may  be  furnished  by  this  department ; — and  the  making  of  this  return  accord- 
ing to  law,  should  be  the  condition  of  drawing  the  school  money  from  tlie  society 
or  town. 

3.  The  visitors,  as  is  now  required  by  law,  should  make  out  a  report,  from 
their  own  knowledge,  and  from  tiie  returns  of  tlio  district  committee,  respecting 
All  the  scliools  in  the  society,  and  communicate  the  samo  in  a  printed  Ibrm  to 
the  society,  a  copy  of  which  should  be  attached  to  the  certificate  now  required 
of  tlie  committee  of  tlio  society  as  a  condition  on  which  the  order  for  pubho 
money  is  drawn  on  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

4.  From  these  and  other  sources  of  information,  the  Superintendent  should 
l>e  required  to  make  out  a  printed  report,  a  copy  of  which  should  be  forwarded, 
not  only  to  tlie  members  oi  the  Legislature,  but  to  each  school  district  and  so- 
ciety, previous  to  the  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  each  year. 

The  success  of  tlie  whole  plan,  as  to  accuracy  and  uniformity,  will  dei)end  on 
Xhe  state  furnishing  blanks,  both  for  the  register  and  returns,  and  in  making  the 
payments  of  the  dividends  of  the  School  Fund  depend  on  the  proper  perlonn- 
cuice  of  this  duty  required  by  law. 

So  far  as  I  am  permitted  to  act  ns  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  my 
first  and  main  object  will  be  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  every 
district  and  society  in  the  State,  and  the  actual  working  of  existing  laws  for 
^hcir  organization  and  administration,  as  the  only  basis  of  any  sufo  legislative, 
or  local  action  on  the  subject.     This  I  propose  to  do, 

1.  By  personal  inspection  and  inquiry. 

2.  By  the  official  reports  of  school  visitors  now  required  by  law  to  be  made 
•annually  to  the  school  society,  and  this  office. 

3.  By  circulars  addressed  to  teachers,  school  officers,  and  individuals  known 
"^o  be  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

4.  By  employing  individuals  to  visit  societies  and  districts  from  which  no  re- 
^^ums  can  be  obtained  through  the  teacliers  and  officers  of  the  same. 

5.  By  inviting  a  full  and  free  statement  of  facts  relating  to  school-houses,  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school,  text-books,  teachers  and  supervision — in  the 
public  meetings  which  may  be  held  in  dllTerent  parts  of  the  State. 

PITBLIO  AND  PARENTAL   APATHY,   AND  PLANS  FOR  REMOVING. 

The  mo:-t  prominent  fact  which  presents  itself  even  to  a  casual  observer,  and 
forces  itself  every  where  on  the  close  inquirer  into  the  practical  working  of  our 
fichool  system,  is  the  wide-spread  and  paralizing  apathy  which  pervades  the 
'public  mind  in  the  school  district,  society  and  town,  as  to  the  condition  and  im- 
•provement  of  the  common  schools. 

This  is  shown  by  the  dilapidated  and  forlorn  condition  of  the  school-houses, 
'by  the  thin  attendance  of  parents  and  voters  at  school  meetings,  except  at  those 
"Which  are  called  to  build  or  repair  school-houses,  or  introduce  improvements 
which  may  require  an  expenditure  of  money,  and  then,  by  the  numerous  attend- 
ance, not  unfrequently  of  those  who  will  be  most  benefited  by  these  improve- 
ments, to  vote  down,  or  postpone  such  unwelcome  propositions, — by  the  large 
number  of  children  which  are  withdrawn  from  the  common  schools,  and  placed 
in  private  schools  of  difierent  grades. — by  the  irregular  attendance  even  of  those 
who  depend  on  the  district  school  for  their  education, — by  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  parental  visitation  to  the  schools,  by  the  employment  of  unqualified 
teachers, — by  the  sleepy  and  merely  formal  supervision  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, and  by  the  nr'gkct  to  hold  school-officers  to  the  same  responsibility  which 
is  exacted  of  other  public  officers.  The  testimony  on  this  point  by  our  own 
teachers  and  school-officers  from  every  section  of  the  State,  is  concurrent  and 
overwhelming. 

The  system  will  continue  to  move  on  in  feeble  and  irregular  action  until  this 
apathy  can  be  broken  up.  and  the  right  state  of  feeling  awakened  in  its  place. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  living  voice  and  the  public  press,  in  every  appropriate 
form,  must  be  invoked  and  enlisted,  until  the  claims  of  the  ninety  thousand 
children  of  the  State  to  a  useful  education  shall  no  longer  be  oveflooked. 
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Among  the  moans  and  agencies  to  which  resort  will  be  had,  the  following 
may  be  specified  : 

1.  By  public  lectures, 

As  tlie  most  direct  and  efficient  agency  in  rousing  public  attention,  and  dis- 
eeminating  information.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  holding  at  least  one 
public  meeting  in  every  school  society,  and  large  neighborhood,  and,  should  I 
be  able  to  enlist  the  necessary  cooperation,  possibly  in  every  district,  for  familiar 
and  practical  addresses  and  discussions  on  topics  connected  with  the  existing 
state  and  improvement  of  the  schools  in  respect  to  organization,  administration, 
cdassification,  instruction  and  discipline.  These  meetings  will  not  only  be  open 
to  all  who  may  bo  disposed  to  attend,  but  the  greatest  latitude  of  discussion 
will  be  allowed  to  any  citizen  of  the  State  to  present  his  own  views  on  any  of 
the  topics  discussed. 

2.  By  the  public  press. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  enlist  the  conductors  of  the  various  newspapers 
published  or  circulated  in  the  State,  to  appropriate  a  larger  portion  of  their 
columns  than  is  now  done,  to  suitable  articles  on  schools  and  education. 

3.  By  the  publication  of  a  series  of  Essays  or  Tracts,  in  which  the  most  im- 
portant topics  shall  be  freely  and  thoroughly  discussed.  In  this  series  of  essays 
it  is  proposed  to  discuss  certain  subjects  with  more  fullness  and  thoroughness 
than  would  bo  allowable  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  or  even  in  a  regular 
report  from  this  department.  The  following  are  among  the  subjects  for  the 
eluddatiou  of  which  the  material  is  in  part  already  gathered. 

1.  l%e  history  and  staie  of  the  legislation  of  Connecticut,  respecting  common 
9ChoolSy  with  a  digest  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  sclwol  systems  of  other 
States  and  countries. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  document  to  show  in  what  particulars  we  have  departed 
firom  the  original  policy  and  practice  of  the  State  in  what  way  we  can  make 
our  existing  provisions  for  education  more  efficient,  and  in  what  respects  we 
may  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  States  and  countries, 

2.  An  account  of  Oie  common  school%  and  other  means  of  popular  education^  such 
as  libraries,  lectures^  d'c,  in  every  school  society  in  the  State. 

After  all  the  efTorts  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  twelve  years, 
there  has  never  been  the  material  collected,  from  wliich  the  condition  of  tho 
common  schools  in  respect  to  the  territorial  extent  and  population  of  the  several 
districts,  the  number  of  children  of  the  proper  school  age,  and  the  attendance 
of  the  same  at  f^chool,  tho  length  of  time  the  schools  were  taught,  the  condition 
of  the  school-houses,  as  to  location,  yard,  size,  repairs,  ventilation,  warmth, 
seats,  apparatus  and  appendages,  the  classification  and  proficiency  of  the  schol- 
ars, the  studies  and  text-books,  tho  teachers,  their  age,  education,  experience, 
methods  of  instruction  and  government,  compensation,  success  and  supervision, 
the  manifestations  of  parental  and  public  interest,  and  the  cost  of  supporting 
the  schools,  and  sources  from  which  the  annual  expenses  are  met — in  these  and 
other  particulars,  could  be  presented  for  every  school  society  in  a  single  docu- 
ment. Such  a  document  would  be,  in  many  respects,  highly  creditable  to  the 
State,  and  would  enable  every  society  and  district  to  judge  not  only  of  its  actual, 
but  of  its  relative  condition,  as  compared  with  other  societies  and  districts.  To 
give  greater  value  to  this  document,  I  propose  to  institute  a  comparison,  so  far 
as  published  official  documents  will  enable  me  to  do  so,  between  the  condition 
of  our  schools,  and  those  of  the  neighboring  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  in  towns  and  districts  having  the  same  population  and 
wealth. 

3.  Practical  hints  for  tJie  consti-uction  and  internal  arrangements  of  school' 
houses. 

Public  attention  is  already  aroused  in  many  districts,  to  the  evils  and  incon- 
veniences of  the  old,  dilapidated  and  unventilated  structures  now  occupied  by 
the  schools,  and  the  relations  which  a  good  school-house  bears  to  a  good  school, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  aid  the  efforts  which  may  be  put  forth  in  such  districts  by 
circulating  a  pamphlet,  in  which  practical  hints  and  approved  plans  for  stnic- 
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of  tliis  kind  shall  be  set  forth,  and  builders  and  committees  be  referred  to 
Qch  baildingfl  as  have  been  recently  erected  iu  this  and  other  States,  which  can 
«  nfely  designated  as  models. 

4w  Attendance  and  dassijkation  o/cJiildren  at  school 

In  this  painplilet,  the  various  methods  which  have  been  found  efTective  in 
Dcariug  the  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  children  of  a  proi>er  school  age 
t  Bchool,  will  be  presented,  and  the  general  principles  on  which  the  schools  of 

district,  society,  or  town  should  be  chisKilicd  will  be  discussed. 

6.   SysUfn  ofa/nimon  scluxAsfor  cities  and  large  viila^jes. 

The  object  of  this  document  will  bo  to  exhibit  the  present  condition  of  the 
[nnmon  scliools  in  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  Connecticut,  in  contrast  with 
le  condition  of  Uio  same  class  of  schools  iu  cities  and  villages  of  the  same 
opulation  and  wealth  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
oint  out  tlio  way  in  which  our  own  can  bo  uumediately  and  economically 
nproved. 

d.   The  State  Normal  Scfiool. 

To  presjent  an  account  of  the  orcranization  and  course  of  instruction  of  our 
tate  Normal  School,  with  the  history  of  the  Normal  School  or  Teachers'  Semin- 
ry  in  tiie  various  States  and  countries  where  it  has  been  established,  with  an 
ooount  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  one  or  more  of  the  best  schools 
r  this  cla."=s,  in  each  country  and  State  where  they  are  in  successful  operation, 
rfll  be  the  object  of  this  pamphlet.  It  will  also  contain  notices  of  Teachers' 
nstituteA,  Teachers'  Associations,  Books  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ig;  and  all  the  ordinary  agencies  by  which  good  teachers  are  edu'^ated,  trained 
nd  unproved.  To  make  tliis  document  particularly  useful  to  teachers  and  all 
there  who  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  wri- 
ers  on  education,  it  will  contain  an  index  to  the  most  important  topics  connect- 
id  with  the  organization,  classiti cation,  instruction  and  discipUuo  of  schools^ 
Uacnssed  iu  the  books  whose  titles  are  published. 

7.  Tkct'Books  and  Apparattts. 

To  aid  teachers,  school  committees,  and  parents  generally,  in  the  selection  of 
;ext'books,  a  catalogue  of  the  best  books,  or  at  least  of  the  books  which  have 
in  established  reputation  among  goo<l  teachers  and  educators,  will  bo  published, 
Krith  tho  name  and  place  of  the  publishers,  and  the  price  at  which  the  books 
!an  bo  purchased.  A  list  of  such  apparatus  as  will  be  found  indispensable  and 
laeful  iu  each  grade  of  school,  will  also  bo  published,  together  with  tho  price  of 
aach  article. 

8.  Supervision  of  schools. 

In  this  document  the  duties  of  tho  several  officers  created  or  recognized  in 
our  laws  in  refcR^nce  to  the  education  of  children  and  tho  management  of  the 
oommon  schools  will  be  reviewed,  with  suggestions  for  making  the  discharge  of 
their  daties  more  simple,  effective,  and  harmonious.  I  shall  aim  in  particular, 
to  show  how  tho  examination  of  candidates  for  teaching  can  be  so  conducted  as 
to  secure  a  common  standard  of  qualification  in  teachers  of  the  same  class  of 
■ehool  in  different  towns — how  an  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  schools  of  the 
Miine  and  adjoining  societies  can  l^e  introduced — and  how  the  visitation  of 
adiools  can  be  so  conducted  as  to  give  vigor  and  Ufe  to  tho  operations  of  tho 
schools  and  the  system. 

9.  Support  of  schools. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  pamphlet  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  system  of  common  schools  in  the  state,  the  manner  in 
'Which  the  same  shall  bo  raised,  the  pnnciples  on  which  it  should  be  distributed, 
and  the  check  which  must  be  applied  to  prevent  its  misapplication,  and  ascer- 
tain the  result  of  its  expenditure.  Some  tables  will  bo  annexed  to  show  the 
sums  now  raised  for  the  support  of  public  instruction  iu  dilTerent  States  and 
ooontries,  and  the  modes  of  appropriating  tho  same. 

10.  Parental  and  public  interest. 

The  necessity  of  a  general,  intelligent,  active  and  constant  interest  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  the  whole  community,  in  the  school  and  the  education  of 
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children^  will  be  pointed  out  in  this  document,  as  well  as  the  means  and 
hy  which  this  interest  can  be  created  and  maintained.     As  soon  as  parents 
to  read,  listen,  think,  talk  and  act  on  the  subject  of  schools  as  they  do 
making  money,  or  carrying  an  election,  or  propagating  a  creed,  there 
loss  occasion  of  complaint  of  dilapidated    school-houses,  poor  teachers, 
sleepy  supervision ;  then  the  people  will  demand  better,  and  will  have  tb< 

ORGANIC  CHANGE  IN  THB  8T8TEU. 

The  present  territorial  organization  of  our  school  R}'8tom,  with  the  exii  _ 
tribation  of  powers  and  duties  among  towns,  E«hooI  soi'ieties  and  school  distfci 
relative  to  the  education  of  children,  is  a  departure  from  the  original  poli^ 
Connecticut,  which  has  not  been  followed  by  any  resulting  benefit,  but  is  att«±K 
with  many,  great,  and  peculiar  disadvantages. 

The  whole  area  of  the  state  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  forty-five  tovrc 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  echool  societies,  some  of  which  are  co-extensive  is 
the  limits  of  the  town  whose  name  they  bear,  but  more  frequently  embrae 
only  portions  of  a  town,  and  sometimes  parts  of  two  or  more  towns, — and  taxti 
hundred  and  fifty  school  districts,  each  containing  portions  of  a  school  sod^ 
These  several  towns,  societit^s,  and  districts,  are  corporations,  charged  with  ja 
tions  of  that  responsibility  which  the  laws  of  the  state  impose  upon  every  psr* 
and  guardian  of  children,  to  ste  that  every  child  is  **  properly  educated  ^ 
brought  up  to  some  honest  and  lawful  calling  or  employment" 

The  code  of  1 650 — which  in  this  respect  only  gave  the  form  of  legal  reqnV 
ment  to  what  had  already  become  the  practice  of  parents  in  the  several  io^kiM0 
provides  that  *'  for  as  much  as  the  ^ood  education  of  children  is  of  singular  hehm 
and  benefit  to  any  commonwealth,  the  selectmen  of  every  town  sbaU  hvn* 
vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see  that  none  of  them  ilip 
Bufi'er  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to  t^ach  by  tbemselTet 
others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  h  arning  as  may  enable  them  pes 
fectly  to  read  the  Engli&h  tongue  and  the  capital  laws  of  this  colony,  upon  tl 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings  therein."  To  enable  parents  to  give  this  eduestioa 
and  to  the  end  '*  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our  fathers  i 
church  and  commonwealth,"  it  is  made  the  duty  of  every  town  having  fifl 
householders,  to  appoint  a  teacher  whose  wages  shall  be  paid,  either  by  tl: 
parents,  or  masters  of  the  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  by  the  wi 
of  supply  or  general  appropriation  ;  and  it  is  further  made  the  duty  of  every  tow 
having  one  hundred  families,  to  set  up  a  *^ grammar  school" — the  mastenc 
which  must  be  able  "  to  instruct  youths  for  the  university,"  under  the  penalty  c 
five  pounds  for  every  year's  neglect.  In  1G90,  it  being  found  fhat  many  fiimBii 
had  allowed  young  ^'  barbarians  "  to  grow  up  in  their  midst,  who  could  not  ^  ret 
the  Holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  good  laws  of  the  colony,"  it  was  ordained  by  tl 
General  Court  that  ^^the  grand -jurymen  in  each  town  do  once  in  the  veart 
at  least  visit  each  family  they  suspect  to  neglect  the  education  of  their  cbildii 
and  servants,  and  return  the  names  of  such  as  they  find  neglectful  to  the  couiit 
courts,  there  to  be  fined  twenty  shillings  for  each  child  or  servant  whose  tcachii 
is  thus  neglected."  In  1702,  the  support  of  the  common  schools  was  made 
regular  charge  upon  each  town,  of  forty  shillings  in  every  one  thousand  pomk 
in  the  county  rates,  which  was  levied  and  colK  ctcd  like  any  other  tax  ;  and  i 
case  any  town  did  not  keep  up  the  school  or  schools  for  at  least  six  months  in  tl 
year,  the  tax  was  collected  and  paid  into  the  county  treasury  as  a  fine  impose 
upon  such  town  for  its  neglect.  If  the  amount  raised  in  the  county  rate  was  im 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  school  or  schools  for  the  period  required  by  law,  ths  d« 
ficiency  was  made  up,  one-half  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  the  other  ha 
by  an  additional  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  generally.  In  1714,  "ll 
civil  authority  and  selectmen  "  in  every  town  are  constituted  "  visitors,"  to  inspei 
the  schools  at  least  once  each  quarter,  to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  tl 
teachers,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and  "  to  give  such  directions  as  tin 
shall  find  needful  to  make  the  schools  most  serviceable  to  the  increase  of  thi 
knowledge,  civility,  and  religion,  which  they  are  designed  to  promote."  ITm 
were  the  wise  and  for-reaching  enactments  of  the  fathers  of  our  commonwealtl 
and  remained  the  essential  features  of  oor  school  system  until  within  the  last  ba 
century,  and  so  far  as  the  mode  of  support  is  concerned,  until  1821 ;  wbc«,  by  tli 
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roost  ditftstrona  enaotmeDt  erer  placed  on  our  statute  book,  the  legal  oblieatioa 
to  nuse  either  a  state,  town  or  aooie ty  tax  for  the  Bupport  of  schools  ceased,  and 
pcrmisMOQ  was  given  to  the  districts  to  assess  the  en  tiro  expense  over  the  receipts 
IhHn  its  School  Fond,  on  the  parents  of  the  scholars. 

Under  these  wise  and  fiir-reaching  enactments,  the  school  habits  of  the  people 
of  Connecticut  were  formed,  and  in  these  habits  the  ** peculiar''  excellence  of 
car  sohool  system  has  always  resided.     It  is  owing  to  the  falling  away  of  the  peo- 
ple from  these  habits  that  our  school  laws,  and  our  schools  with  more  abundant 
means,  and  increased  (kcilities  of  instruction,  no  longer  accomplish  the  same  re- 
aolts,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  men  well  informed  as  to  the  condition 
of  aociety  at  that  time,  were  realized  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
^lieD,  in  every  town  or  society  having  more  than  seventy  families,  a  school  was 
taught  for  eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  in  every  society  having  less  than  seventy 
fimilies,  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year.    These  schools  were  the  main  rdi- 
once  of  the  tohoU  community  for  Uie  education  of  chiidren  in  the  elementary 
•todies.     The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  laborer  with  his  bands  and  the  laborer  with 
hie  bead,  sent  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  the  same  sohool.    Tlie  property 
of  the  whole  community  was  hold  responsible  for  the  education  of  all  its  youth. 
and  the  care  and  support  of  the  school  were  regarded  among  the  civil  and  social 
as  well  as  the  parental  duties.    The  grand  result  was  seen  in  the  universal  diflb* 
■ion  of  elementary  education,  and  in  the  lively  interest  which  was  manifested  in 
all  that  related  to  the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  the  school  in  the  town, 
parish,  and  district  meetings.    The  good  education  of  children  was  felt  to  be  of 
singular  behoof  and  benefit  to  the  commonwealth  " — and  the  growth  of  **  idle. 
ignorant,  and  stubborn  youths  "  was  prevented  and  extirpated  as  a  **  barbarism  '* 
Hoi  to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  land.    It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
Gsnnecticnt,  and  of  her  school  system,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  oen- 
tnry^  before  her  munificent  school  fund  had  yielded  one  dollar  of  revenue  towards 
the  support  of  the  schools,  that  her  people  had  solved  the  great  problem  of  our 
■^  by  educating  every  child  born  or  residing  within  its  limits,  not  only  to  read 
tha  boly  word  of  God  and  the  good  laws  of  the  state,  but  to  meet  the  duties  of 
liome  and  neighborhood,  and  share  in  the  administration  of  public  affiiirs  as  a 
"VtJler,  and  as  eligible  to  any  office. 

Bvery  departure  from  this  original  territorial  organization  of  our  school  system, 
Ocwnbined  with  the  various  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  mode  of  sop- 
porting  the  schools,  has,  in  my  opinion,  weakened  the  efficiency  of  its  administra- 
lion,  and  proved  a  hindrance  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  schools,  both 
in  tbe  quantity  and  quality  of  education  given  in  them.    These  changes  were 
^vadoally  introduced  to  meet  the  wants  of  families,  as  they  spread  out  beyond 
3ie  first  location  of  the  church,  and  places  of  business — first,  bv  the  incorporation 
^af  ecclesiastical  societies  for  the  convenience  of  public  worship;  next,  by  the 
Establishment  of  schools  in  such  societies,  and  finally  by  the  division  and  subdi* 
vision  of  these  societies  into  school  districts,  with  powers  and  officers  distinct  from 
^liosrr  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong.    These  changes  were  consummated  by 
the  act  of  1798,  by  which  the  inhabitants  living  within  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
Esjoicitirn  were  constituted  School  Societies,  which  were  clothed  with  all  the  pow- 
«us  and  duties  respecting  schools,  before  appertaining  to  towns  and  perished, — ^and 
%sy  an  act  passed  about  the  same  time,  empowering  school  districts  to  build  school- 
liimses,  and  receive  and  expend  the  dividends  of  the  school  fund  and  the  avails 
c^  the  school  tax.    School  districts  were  subsequently  authorized  to  assess  the 
^^ntire  expense  (if  the  schools  over  the  public  money,  upon  the  parents  of  the 
obildren  who  attend  the  school. 

The  law  now  recognizes  the  organization  and  authorities  of  towns  in  reference 

%o  B  compulsory  provision  for  the  education  and  bringing  up  of  ^*  rude,  stubborn 

^nd  onnily  "  children,  who  are  not  properly  cared  for  by  their  parents  or  guardians, 

ILhe  supervision  of  the  e<lucation  and  employment  of  children  engsiged  in  fiictories 

^ad   manofacturinfit  establishments, — the  management  of  the  **  Town  Deposits 

iPond,"  one-half  of  the  annual  income  of  which  is  appropriated  to  schools, — the 

payment  of  any  abatement  in  a  district  tax  or  assessment  for  any  school  purpose^ 

«jf  any  poor  person  who  is  unable  to  pay  the  same,  in  favor  of  the  district  in 

^hich  SBoh  persons  may  reside,  and  the  payment  of  the  sum  allowed  by  law 

to  the  acting  school  visitors  of  each  society  for  performing  the  duties  of  visil- 

atiom  19 
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School  Sodcties  are  clothed  with  all  the  Deceflsary  powen  to  establish,  rapport 
and  regalate  common  schools  of  dificrent  grades  for  the  useful  education  of  aU 
children  in  their  respective  limits, — including  expressly  the  power  to  build  school- 
houses,  employ  teachers,  lay  taxes,  appoint  certain  committees  with  enumerated 
powers,  and  receive  from  the  town  and  state  all  money  which  may  be  appropriated 
by  law  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  It  is  optional  with  each  society  to 
subdivide  its  territory  into  school  districts,  or  to  administer  its  schools  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity,  and  without  any  such  division.  Every  society,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception of  the  City  Society  of  Middletown,  is  divided  into  school  districts. 

School  districts  are  clothed  with  all  the  powers  granted  to  School  Societies  fiir 
establishing  and  conducting  schools,  subject  to  certain  conditions  prescribed  in  the 
law,  and  to  such  general  regulations  as  the  society  to  which  such  districts  belong, 
may  prescribe.  Each  district  is  independent  of  all  others,  and  practically  ac- 
knowledges but  a  loose  dependence  on  either  the  School  Society  or  the  State. 
The  schools  in  these  districts,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Middletown,  and  the 
High  School  in  Hartford,  constitute  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  present  organization  of  our  common  achoob.  Its 
practical  operation  multiplies  the  number  of  corporate  bodies  and  officers  much 
beyond  the  demands  or  the  convenience  of  the  people.  All  that  is  now  done  by 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  towns,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  societies,  and  six- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  districts,  requiring  upwards  of  two  thousand  district  meet- 
ings, every  year,  could  be  better  done  at  the  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  towns.  All  the  financial  business  of  the  schools  could  be 
promptly  and  economically  done  by  the  same  officers  who  now  manage  the 
finances  of  the  several  towns — thereby  dispensing  with  the  appointment  of  at 
least  three  thousand  officers  for  this  purpose.  The  general  supervision  of  aU  the 
schools,  with  all  that  relates  to  school -houses,  the  examination  and  employment  of 
teachers,  the  regulation  of  studies,  books  and  classification  of  schools  and  sohdan, 
could  be  done  with  far  more  thoroughness,  system  and  uniformity  by  one  com- 
mittee for  each  town,  so  constituted  as  to  have  one  member  elected  for  eaeh 
neighborhood,  or  section  where  a  school  was  located.  The  appointment  of  such  a 
committee  would  dispense  with  at  least  four  thousand  persons  who  now  accept 
their  offices  with  reluctance,  and  discharge  their  duties  without  previous  prepari- 
tion,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

The  school  societies  not  being  obliged  or  expected  to  transact  any  business  ex- 
cept to  appoint  officers,  and  take  care  of  the  burying  grounds,  (which  is  titendly 
*^  the  dead  taking  care  of  the  dead/')  as  no  school-houses  are  to  be  boilt,  or 
teachers  employed,  or  taxes  to  be  laid  for  any  purpose,  the  annual  meeting,  which 
in  most  societies  is  the  only  meeting  held  in  the  year,  is  always  thinly  attended. 
During  the  past  year,  in  several  of  the  largest  societies,  which  send,  on  an  average, 
three  hundred  voters  to  a  town  meeting,  not  ten  persons  were  present,  and  of 
these,  a  majority  were  school  officers.  In  many  instances  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  there  were  just  enough  present  to  officer  the  meeting  and  bring 
forward  the  business.  At  these  meetings  the  acting  school  visitors  are  required 
by  law  to  present  a  report  as  to  their  own  doings  and  the  condition  and  improre- 
ment  of  the  schools ;  but  to  what  purpose  7  The  report  is  not  read,  or  if  read, 
there  are  neither  teachers  or  parents  or  district  officers  present  to  profit  by  its  ex- 
posure of  evils,  or  suggestions  of  improvement  In  only  three  instances  was  a 
document  of  this  kind  printed  for  circulation  in  the  society  or  among  the  districts 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  prepared.  This  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  schools,  this  severance  of  the  school  interest  from  all  the  other  great  inter- 
ests of  the  town,  combined  with  our  mode  of  supporting  the  same,  has  led  U> 
that  deep  and  wide-spread  apathy  which  has  been  before  referred  to  as  the  princi- 
pal hindrance  to  educational  improvement.  The  state  of  things  would  be  lar  dif- 
ferent if  the  entire  management  of  the  schools  devolved  on  the  towns,  and  qoe*- 
tiona  affecting  their  improvement  could  come  up  for  discussion  at  the  regular 
town  meeting.  Then,  at  least,  there  would  be  an  audience,  and  the  advocatea  for 
better  houses  and  better  teachers  would  make  themselves  heard  and  felt.  If  ap- 
propriations were  needed  to  increase  the  number  or  prolong  the  term  of  toe 
schools,  or  furnish  the  poor  children  with  books,  there  would  be  far  less  diffienlty 
than  now  in  obtaining  a  grant,  by  simply  moving  an  addition  to  the  reffolar  tovm 
iltt.    Avarice,  ignonuice,  indifference  and  aristocratic  pretentions  woaM,  as  Boir, 
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be  opposed  to  all  liberal  propositionB,  bat  these  motives  would  be  likely  to  be 
rebaked,  exposed  and  oTer-niled  on  a  full  hearing  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  present  distribution  of  powers  and  duties  among  school  societies  and  dis- 
tricts respecting  the  presentation,  examination  and  employment,  supervision,  dis- 
mimon  and  payment  of  teachers,  leads  to  a  complexity,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
conflict  of  jarisdietion,  that  defeats  the  great  objects  of  the  law,  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, are  to  bring  good  teachers  and  only  good  teachers,  into  the  schools, — and 
to  withhold  the  public  money  from  all  who,  upon  examination  or  trial,  are  not 
found  to  be  soch.  In  a  majority  of  districts,  the  persons  who  employ  teachers 
have  not  the  leisure,  practical  knowledge  and  opportunity  to  select  the  beit 
Tbey  take  the  6rst  oandidate  who  applies, — in  ninety-nine  instances  in  one  hun- 
dred, this  candidate  will  become  the  teacher  of  the  school,  even  though  the  school 
visitors  do  not  approve  of  his  qualifications.  The  supervisory  power  lodged  in  the 
visitors  of  the  society,  is  rendered  nugatory  in  consequence  of  the  many  inde- 
pendent and  lateral  agencies  through  which  it  must  act,  to  reach  the  evil  it  would 
prevent  or  cure.  Even  the  visitation  of  the  schools  is  not  performed  at  times  and 
in  ways  to  do  much  good,  from  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  schools 
open  and  dose  and  the  want  of  proper  notice  and  cooperation  by  the  district 
committee. 

From  the  process  of  dividing  and  subdividing  the  territory  of  a  town  first  into 
locieties,  and  then  into  districts,  the  most  obvious  and  disastrous  inequality  in  the 
education  of  children,  in  the  same  towns,  has  resulted.  The  districts  diflfer  from 
each  other  in  territorial  extent,  the  number,  intelligence,  wealth  and  educational 
bterest  of  the  inhabitants,  the  qualifications  of  teachers  employed,  the  sohool- 
honse  and  apparatus  provided  and  the  supervision  of  the  local  committee.  These 
elements  and  influences  determine  primarily  the  character  of  a  school.  If  a  child 
bek>nga  to  a  populous  district,  or  in  a  small  one  where  the  energy  and  liberality 
of  a  few  individuals  make  up  for  its  weakness  in  numbers  and  pecuniary  means, 
he  can  enjoy  the  instruction  of  a  well  qualified  teacher  for  at  least  ten  months  in 
the  year,  during  his  whole  school  life ;  and  thus  attain  the  highest  advantages, 
provided  by  our  law.  But  if  he  resides  in  a  small  dbtrict,  he  can  attend  a  district 
lohool  from  four  to  five  months  in  the  year  kept  annually  in  a  small,  dilapidated 
aod  inconvenient  school-house,  and  taught  by  a  cheap,  and  generally  an  incom- 
petent teacher.  There  are  at  least  five  hundred  districts  in  the  state,  and  one  or 
more  in  every  school  society,  in  which  the  children  are  doomed  to  an  inferior  and 
imperfect  education,  and  which  are  so  many  **  estates  in  expectancy,' ' — so  many 
nurseries  lor  ignorant  and  inexperienced  teachers.  This  inequality  can  be 
partially  remedied  by  a  thorough  revision  of  districts  ;  and  then  by  distributing 
one-half  of  the  public  money  among  them,  according  to  the  average  attendance 
in  each, — and  the  other  half  by  some  rule  which  will  secure  an  equality  of  school 
privileges  to  all  of  the  children  of  the  same  society  or  town. 

But  the  most  thorough  and  general  improvement  in  all  of  the  schools  of  a  so- 
ciety or  town — ^the  greatest  equality  of  school  privileges  to  all  the  children  of  the 
small  as  well  as  the  large  districts,  can  be  effected  by  an  abandonment  of  the  dis- 
trict system  and  the  establishment  of  schools  of  different  grades,  according  to  the 
ige  and  attainments  of  the  pupils,  in  different  sections  of  the  same  society  or 
town,  under  the  charge  of  a  committee  so  constituted  as  to  represent  the  wants 
of  each  section. 

MODS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  AFPB0PRXATI0N8  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Withont  the  means,  at  once  certain  and  sufficient,  to  provide  good  school- 
houses,  good  books,  good  teachers,  and  good  supervision,  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools,  there  can  not  be  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  any  school 
law,  however  perfect  in  other  respects.  In  my  opinion-  it  is  both  just  and  ex- 
pedient to  provide  liberally,  but  not  exclusively,  by  State  endowment,  for  the 
support  of  public  instruction.  As  education  is  a  want  not  felt  by  those  who 
need  it  most,  for  themselves  or  their  children, — as  it  is  a  duty  which  avarice  and 
a  short-sighted  self-interest  may  disregard, — as  it  is  a  right  which  is  inherent  in 
every  child,  but  which  the  chUd  can  not  enforce,  and  as  it  is  an  interest,  both 
public  and  individual,  which  can  not  safely  be  neglected,  it  is  unwise  and  unjust 
to  leaye  it  to  the  sense  of  parental  duty,  or  the  unequal  and  insufficient  resour- 
ces whkh  individuals,  and  local  authorities,  under  the  stimulus  of  ordinary 
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motives,  will  provide.  If  it  is  thus  left,  there  will  be  the  educated  few,  aad 
uiieducated  many.  This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  aJl  history.  The  lead 
object  should  bo,  for  the  State  to  stimulate  and  secure,  but  not  supersede 
proper  efforts  of  parents  and  local  authorities,  and  to  see  that  the  means  t 
provided  are  so  applied  as  to  make  the  advantages  of  education  as  equal  as 
varying  circumstances  of  families  and  local  communities  will  admit  If  bnm 
to  the  test  of  these  principles,  our  present  mode  of  supporting  education  will 
found  deficient.  The  schools  are  every  where  placed  on  a  short  allowance^  t 
the  children  of  the  State  are  subjected  to  the  most  gross  inequalities  of  scfa 
privUeges.  As  the  means  realized  out  of  permanent  public  funds  have  increai 
the  means  provided  by  parents,  towns,  societies  and  districts  have  diminiahec 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  At  first,  towns  and  societies  were  released  fi 
tlie  legal  obligation  to  raise  money  by  tax  for  school  purposes ;  and  witb  I 
obligation  the  habit  of  doing  so,  which  commenced  with  our  existence  as  a  { 
pie,  almost  immediately  ceased.  The  practice  of  parental  contribution  towa 
the  expenses  of  the  school,  for  board  of  the  teacher,  fuel,  and  other  inddei 
expenses,  which  was  at  first  rendered  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  oontti 
the  school  in  certain  towns  eleven  months,  and  in  all,  at  least  six  months  in 
Tear,  was  gradually  relaxed,  until  in  a  majority  of  the  districts  the  school 
kept  open  just  long  enough,  under  a  teacher  at  the  lowest  rate  of  compensat 
at  which  a  young  person  without  experience  and  without  intending  to  m 
teaching  a  business,  can  be  employed,  to  use  up  the  public  money  derived  ft 
the  State  or  town.  Even  the  custom  of  "  boarding "  the  teacher, — a  cost 
better  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, — is  complied  with 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly  by  many  families,  that  teachers  with  any  degree 
self-respect,  will  not  long  continue  to  subject  themselves  to  the  annoyance 
this  mode  of  begging  their  bread.  The  result  is,  that  taxation  for  como 
school  purposes,  except  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  that  on  the  n 
penurious  scale,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  parentSf  districts,  and  sodet 
and  the  right  even  is  disputed  and  denied. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  passed  without  opposition  in  eitl 
House,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee 
Education : — 

Resolved^  That  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  is  hereby  aQthori 
and  directed  to  prepare  and  publish  a  series  of  reports  or  documents  on  the  to] 
specified  in  his  Annan)  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  for  1850,  in  such  oi 
and  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Nan 
School  shall  approve  ;  and  the  Comptroller  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  an  or 
on  the  Trea.surer,  payable  out  of  the  civil  list  funds,  for  such  publication.  JF 
videdy  that  at  least  three  thousand  copies  of  each  document  published  shall 
circulated  among  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  state :  and  provided  J 
iher,  that  a  sum  equal  to  that  for  which  any  order  shall  be  drawn  by  the  Coi 
troller  shall  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Superintendent  and  app 
by  him  to  the  same  object :  and  provided  also,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
orders  so  drawn  during  the  year  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars. 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  addition  to 
schools  or  conventions  of  teachers  now  provided  for  by  law,  be,  and  hereb 
authorized  and  directed  to  hold  or  cause  to  bo  held,  at  least  one  meeting  of  tea 
era,  school  officers,  and  parents  in  each  school  society,  for  an  address  and  ^Uac 
sion  on  topics  connected  with  the  organization,  administration,  instruction,  i 
discipline  of  our  common  schools ;  and  the  Comptroller  is  hereby  authorised 
draw  an  order  or  orders  on  the  Treasurer,  payable  out  of  the  civil  list  funds  of 
state,  for  such  disbursements  as  the  Superintendent  may  make  in  holding 
procuring  persons  to  assist  in  holding  the  above  meetings  \  provided,  that 
amount  of  such  order  or  orders  shall  not  exceed  three  dollars  for  each  aol 
society  in  which  such  meetings  shall  be  held. 

The  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  submitted  their  F 
Annual  Report,  in  which  the  location  and  opening  of  the  schixd 
New  Britain,  and  the  prospects  of  the  institution,  are  set  forth. 
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Daring  the  year,  besides  holding  Teachers'  Institutes  in  each 
county,  the  Superintendent  made  provision  for  a  public  lecture  in 
more  than  one  hundred  school  societies,  and  published  two  of  the 
educational  pamphlets  provided  for  in  the  above  Resolutions. 

Grovemor  Seymour  in  1851,  in  his  Annual  Message,  remarks: — 

I  am  bappy  to  congratulate  you  on  the  fact  of  the  inoreaeed  interest  which  h 
felt  throughout  the  state  on  the  subject  of  common  schools.  Much  good  has  been 
acoomplbbed  by  means  of  the  Teachers'  Ckinventions.  That  entire  dependenoa 
on  the  fund,  which  at  one  time  left  nothing  to  be  done  by  the  community,  haa 
given  place  to  greater  self-reliance,  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  the  pubUe. 
This  change  in  public  sentiment  has  had  the  happiest  influence  upon  the  oaqse 
of  education,  an  account  of  which,  and  of  our  schools,  will  be  ftirnished  by  the 
Superintendent. 

The  law  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  in  faotoriea, 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  to  ten,  should  be  so  amended  as  to  reduce  the  number 
of  hours  to  eight,  instead  of  ten,  making  it,  as  at  present,  a  misdemeanor  to  violate 
the  provisions  for  their  benefit. 

The  **Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Commtm 
Schools  to  the  General  Aisembly  for  1851,"  with  the  Appendix,  makes 
a  document  of  168  pages.  In  his  Report  the  Superintendent  dis- 
cusses the  subject  of  School  Attendance,  and  the  peculiarities  of  dif- 
ferent communities  and  the  schools  required  in  each. 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

During  the  year  fourteen  Institutes  or  Gonventiona  of  Teachers  have  been 
held  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  State— six  more  than  were  required  by  law,  and 
for  which  no  pecuniary  aid  was  received  from  the  State.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber of  persons  attending  the  several  Institutes  was  about  twelve  hundred.  One 
of  these  Institutes  was  held  at  Willimantic  this  spring,  with  ninety  memben. 
The  snooesfi  of  this  Institute,  both  as  to  the  attendance  of  teachers,  and  the 
local  interest  manifested  in  the  exercises,  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  Snpcdn- 
tendent  should  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  and  hold  as  many  Institutes,  and  at  such 
places,  and  at  such  periods  of  the  year,  as  he  shall  deem  best,  without  regard 
to  county  lines  or  particular  months,  provided  that  he  has  reasonable  assurance 
of  the  attendance  of  at  least  forty  teachers,  and  provided  the  expense  of  each 
Institute  should  not  exceed  fifly  dollars  to  the  State.  The  appropriation  now 
made  is  altogether  inadequate,  thereby  imposing  a  heavy  pecuniary  burden  on 
the  Superintendent,  and  subjecting  other  individuals  to  large  sacrifices  of  time 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  With  an  outlay  of  $400, 
paid  by  the  State,  the  undersigned  held  as  many  Institutes  as  was  held  in  a 
neighboring  State  with  $2,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  officer  authorized  to  hold 
them. 

SCHOOL  ATTEKDAKCE. 

After  an  efficient  organization  by  which  public  schools  can  be  instituted,  and 
after  healthy,  attractive  and  convenient  school-houses  are  provided,  the  next 
Btep  is  to  secure  the  school  attendance  of  all  children  of  a  proper  school  age,  of 
both  sexess  and  in  every  condition  in  life.  There  are  differences  of  opinion,  not 
only  as  to  what  is  attainable,  but  as  to  what  is  desirable  in  respect  to  the  school 
attendance  of  children ;  and  particularly  as  to  the  age,  when  it  should  com- 
mence. The  fiunQy  circle  and  the  mother,  are  unquestionably  the  school,  and 
the  teacher  of  God's  appointment, — the  first  and  the  best,  for  young  children. 
Were  every  home  surrounded  by  circumstances  favorable  to  domestic  training, 
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and  had  every  mother  the  reqoiaite  leisure,  taste,  and  ability  to  saperintend  the 
proper  training  of  the  feelings,  manners,  language,  and  opening  facultiee  of  the 
young,  their  early  school  attendance  would  not  be  an  object  of  g^reat  importanoei 
But  whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  a  few  homes,  and  with  few  mothera»  there  caa 
be  no  doubt,  that  in  reference  to  many  homes,  so  unfavorable  are  many  8or- 
rounding  circumstances, — so  numerous  are  the  temptations  in  the  street,  from 
the  example  and  teaching  of  low-bred  idleness, — so  incessant  are  the  demands 
on  the  time  and  attention  of  the  mother  of  a  family,  that  it  is  safe  to  say,  that 
with  the  large  majority  of  children,  their  school  attendance  should  oommenoe 
when  they  are  five  years  old.  In  the  densely  populated  sections  of  laiige  dtiei^ 
and  in  all  manufacturing  villages,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  attendance 
and  appropriate  care  and  instruction  of  children,  two  and  three  years  younger. 
No  one  at  all  feimiliar  with  the  deficient  household  arrangements  and  deranged 
machinery  of  domestic  life,  of  the  extreme  poor,  and  ignorant,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  intemperate, — of  the  examples  of  rude  manners,  impure  and  profane 
language,  and  all  the  vicious  habits  of  low-bred  idleness,  which  abound  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  all  populous  districts — can  doubt,  that  it  is  better  for  children  to 
be  removed  as  early  and  as  long  as  long  as  possible  from  such  scenes  and  Bodi 
examples,  and  placed  in  an  infant  or  primary  school,  under  the  care  and  infltnio- 
tion  of  a  kind,  affectionate  and  skillful  female  teacher. 

The  primary  object  in  securing  the  early  school  attendance  of  children,  is  not 
so  much  their  intellectual  culture,  as  the  regulation  of  the  feelings  and  disposi- 
tions, the  extirpation  of  vicious  propensities,  the  pre-occupation  of  the  wflder- 
ness  of  the  young  heart  with  the  seeds  and  germs  of  moral  beauty,  and  the 
formation  of  a  lovely  and  virtuous  character  by  the  habitual  practice  of  cleanli- 
ness, delicacy,  refinement,  good  temper,  gentleness,  kindness,  justice,  and  truth. 
The  failure  of  much  of  our  best  school  education  in  reference  to  moral  charac- 
ter, is  to  be  attributed  to  the  pre-occupation  of  the  ground  by  idle,  vicious,  and 
immoral  habits,  acquired  at  home  and  in  the  street  before  the  precepts,  exampJe^ 
and  training  of  the  school  commenced. 

Until  children  are  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  they  should  be  subjected  to  a 
regular,  systematic,  and  efficient  school  training  through  the  year,  with  each 
vacations  as  the  health  and  recreation  of  the  teacher  may  require.  Except  dur- 
ing the  very  hot  days  of  summer,  and  the  most  inclement  weather  in  winter, 
and  the  established  or  occasional  holidays,  children  should  never  require  vaca- 
tions on  their  own  account.  The  daily  exercises  of  the  school  should  not  in 
any  case  overtask  the  brain,  or  weary  the  physical  strength,  beyond  the  power 
of  the  play-ground  and  the  light  slumbers  of  childhood  to  restore.  They  ^onld 
leave  the  school,  day  after  day,  in  the  radiant  health  and  buoyant  spirits  wbidi 
nature  associates  with  their  years,  when  spent  in  obedience  to  her  laws. 

After  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  a  portion  of  each  year  spent  in  the  dischaiige 
of  domestic  duties  at  home,  or  in  healthy  labor  in  the  field,  the  mill,  the  oount- 
ing-room,  or  the  workshop,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  parents  Of 
natural  guardians,  will  prove  of  more  service  to  the  physical  training  of  most 
children,  and  the  formation  of  good  practical  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  ac- 
tion, than  if  spent  over  books  in  the  school-room ;  and  especially,  if  spent  in 
such  school-rooms,  and  under  such  teachers  as  are  now  in  too  many  districts  In 
this  and  other  States  provided. 

Every  child  should  attend  the  best  school,  be  it  public  or  private ;  but  othec 
things  being  equal,  a  public  school  of  the  same  grade  will  be  found  to  be  the 
best  school ;  and  if  it  is  the  best  school,  in  all  the  essential  features  of  a  school, 
the  social  and  indirect  benefits  resulting  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community, 
from  the  early  school  association  of  all  the  children  from  the  families  of  the  pooc 
and  the  rich,  the  more  and  the  less  favored  in  occupation  and  outward  circani'- 
stances,  are  such,  that  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  children  of  a  neighborhood 
should  attend  the  public  schooL  While  connected  with  a  school,  every  8cb<^ 
should  attend  regiilarly  and  punctually,  from  the  commencement  of  the  term  to 
the  close,  and  during  the  school  hours  of  each  day.  If  the  children  of  either 
sex  are  to  be  withdrawn  early  from  school,  this  deprivation  should  £edl  on  the 
boys,  rather  than  the  girls ;  for  the  former  can  more  easily  supply  the  deficien- 
cies of  school  education  by  improving  the  opportunities  of  self  and  mutual  in- 
struction which  their  occupation,  and  access  to  books,  lectures,  and  the  daily  in- 
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teroouree  with  educated  men,  afford ;  and  the  latter,  by  improvinf^  for  a  longer 
period  the  privilege  of  good  schools,  will,  in  the  relations  of  mothers  and  teach- 
ers, do  more  to  improve  and  bless  society,  and  determine  the  civilization  of  the 
next  and  all  future  generations,  than  the  male  sex  can  do,  however  well  eduoa- 
"ted,  without  the  cooperation  of  women. 

1.  Ilanj  children  of  a  proper  age  do  not  attend  any  school,  public  or  private, 
or  receive  suitable  instruction  at  home  during  the  year. 

The  whole  number  thus  absent  from  any  regular  or  systematic  means  of  edu- 
cation, can  not  be  less  than  twelve  thousand.  Of  this  number  five  thousand 
"^rere  under  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  two  thousand  over  the  age  of  twelve. 
Hi  would  have  been  better  for  the  health,  manners,  and  morals  of  most  of  those 
ijnder  eight  years  of  age  to  have  been  in  good  primary  schools,  Ruch  as  should 
loe  engrafted  upon  the  sjrstem  of  public  instruction,  in  every  large  neighborhood. 
Of  those  over  twelve  years  of  age,  two«thirds  at  least  wore  girls,  and  a  lufje 
X>'oportion  of  the  whole  number,  both  male  and  female,  were  employed  in  the 
£eld,  the  mill,  or  the  workshop,  for  the  pecuniary  value  of  their  labor.  ICany 
CDf  them  have  attended  school  in  former  years,  but  so  irregularly  that  their  school 
^Miucation  does  not  amount  to  any  useful  acquaintaneo  with  even  the  elementary 
Ibrancbes  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  ordinarily  taught.  A  portion 
^>f  this  number  would  have  attended  the  public  school  of  their  district,  had  it 
ziot  been  open  for  only  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and,  during  that  time,  crowded 
"^rith  scholars  of  every  age.  The  necessities  of  Rome  families,  and  the  business 
^arrangements  of  employers,  will  not  allow  of  the  withdrawn!  of  all  those  em- 
X>ioyed  in  the  mills  at  the  same  time.  So  if  the  public  school  in  the  agricultural 
c^istrict  is  open  in  the  summer  only,  the  older  boys  and  girls  can  not  attend ;  and 
MS  in  the  winter  only,  the  younger  children  who  live  at  a  distance,  are  virtually 
excluded.  The  remedy  for  this  part  of  the  evil,  is  to  keep  the  public  school 
«>pen  throughout  the  year.  For  those  who  can  not  under  any  circumstances 
<«ittend  the  day  school,  (although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  not  at- 
'ftend  a  good  school  for  even  a  few  months  in  the  year,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
't^ey  would  make  the  most  valuable  acquisition  in  knowledge,  and  master  eflbcta- 
^illy  its  difficulties,)  evening  schools  should  be  established.  By  means  of  such 
^schools,  the  defective  education  of  many  of  the  youth  of  our  manu&ctoring 
;XK>pulation  would  be  remedied,  and  their  various  trades  and  employments  be 
^x>nverted  into  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  self-culture. 

Although  a  much  larger  school  attendance,  both  of  children  under  eight  and 
^>ver  twelve  years,  would  undoubtedly  be  secured  by  the  opening  of  permanent 
schools,  both  for  children  under  eight  and  ten  years,  and  for  those  over  twelve, 
still  this  would  not  wholly  cure  the  evil,  which  lies  down  deep  in  the  cupidity 
mud  negligence  of  parents,  and  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  the 
habits  of  society  by  the  substitution  of  the  cheaper  labor  of  children  and 
^nudes,  for  the  more  expensive  labor  of  able-bodied  men.    The  consciences  of 
;parent8  must  be  touched, — a  public  conscience  on  this  subject  must  be  created, 
s  wise  foretliought,  as  to  the  retribution  which  will  one  day  visit  societv  fbr  the 
<aime  of  neglected  childhood,  and  the  early  and  extensive  withdrawal  oi  females 
irom  schools,  and  their  employment  in  largo  masses  away  from  home  and  home 
^Hxupations,  must  be  awakened  among  capitalists,  patriotF,  and  Christians.   We 
have  not  yet  begun  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end.     A  large  number  of  the 
females  heretofore  employed  in  mills,  have  had  an  early,  New  P^ngland,  domes- 
tic training,  before  engagring  in  their  present  occupation.    But  where  can  those 
who  have  spent  their  lives,  fVx)m  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  to  twenty-one,  in  the 
routine  of  a  mill  or  shop,  be  trained  to  those  intellectual  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  essential  to  the  management  of  a  household,  however  small  and 
humble,  and  upon  which  the  happiness  of  every  home,  however  poor,  depends? 
2.  Many  children  who  should,  and  would  under  some  circumstances,  be  sent 
to  the  public  schoobi,  attend  exdusively  private  schools  of  difierent  grades. 

Most  of  Uie  private  schools  in  this  State  have  their  origin  in  the  real  or  sup- 
posed deficiencies  of  the  common  schools,  and  four-fifths  of  them  would  disap- 
pear in  six  months,  if  the  public  schools  were  thoroughly  organized,  and  liberally 
sustained  throughout  the  year.  The  peculiar  views  entertained  by  some  parents 
in  reference  to  the  education  of  children,  will  always  call  for  the  establishment 
of  g  few  private  schools.    In  these^  the  accomplishments  of  education,  which 
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the  groat  mass  of  society  will  not  care  to  see  provided  for  in  a  course  of  public 
instruction,  can  be  given ;  and  here,  too,  tlioee  teachers  who  have  new  views  as 
to  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  which  can  not  be  carried  out  in  sdiools 
subject  to  certain  general  regulation;^  as  public  schools  must  be,  will  find  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  their  talents.  Improvements  in  education  would  be  retarded, 
and  the  standard  of  education  would  be  lowered  by  the  utter  abandonment  of 
private  schools.  This  view  of  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  private  schools, 
does  not  preclude  my  regarding  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  patronized 
by  the  wealthy  and  educated  families  of  the  State,  as  at  once  the  evidence  of 
the  low  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  their  rapid  and  permanent  improvement.  It  draws  otT  the  means  and 
the  parental  and  public  interest  whicli  are  requisite  to  make  good  public  schools, 
and  converts  them,  in  some  places,  avowedly,  into  schools  for  the  poor.  It 
classitles  society  at  the  root,  by  assorting  children  according  to  the  wealth,  edu- 
cation, and  outward  circumstances  of  their  parents,  into  different  schools ;  and 
educates  children  of  the  same  neighborhood  differently  and  unequally.  These 
differences  of  culture,  as  to  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  tastes  and  habits, 
begun  in  childhood,  and  strengthened  by  differences  in  occupation,  which  are 
determined  mainly  by  education,  open  a  real  chasm  between  members  of  the 
same  society,  broad  and  deep,  which  equal  laws  and  political  theories  can  not 
close.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the  continuance,  or  at  least  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  this  social  and  political  evil  in  future,  is  to  do  away  with  its  cause— 
the  necessity  which  now  exists  for  so  many  private  schools,  and  to  equalize  the 
opportunities  of  education.  To  accomplish  tliis  to  the  extent  which  is  practica- 
ble and  desirable,  the  public  schools  here,  must  be  made  at  once  cheap  and  good, 
by  the  same  or  more  efficient  steps  which  have  made  them  cheap  and  good 
elsewhere. 

3.  Many  children  who  are  enrolled  as  scholars  in  public  schools,  attend  for  so 
few  months  in  the  year,  and  will  attend  for  so  short  a  period  of  their  lives,  thaX 
their  school  education  must  necessarily  be  very  limited,  superficial  and  in- 
complete. 

Many  children  do  not  commence  gomg  to  school  for  the  first  time  until  they 
are  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  not  a  few  of  this  number,  after  attend- 
ing school  two,  three,  and  four  months  in  the  year,  for  three  or  four  years  of 
their  live.^,  leave  it  for  active  employment  in  the  field  and  workshop. 

The  p^^neral  standard  of  attainment  with  scholars  over  eight  years  old,  in 
most  of  the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  was  at  least  three  years  below  what 
it  should  have  been,  and  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  same  scholars  had 
commenced  going  to  school  when  they  were  five  years  of  age.  There  are  cer- 
tain school  habits,  of  order,  attention,  and  application,  which  can  be  more 
readily  acquired, — certain  elementary  steps  in  language,  which  can  be  taken 
more  easily  by  a  child  before  than  afler  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  in  the  schools,  fell  far  short,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
of  what  it  might  have  been,  if  the  older  children  of  the  neighborhood  were  con- 
tinued in  the  winter  schools  for  a  few  years  longer.  Tliey  leave  school  just  at 
tliat  period  of  life  when  they  would  see  the  practical  bearings  of  their  studies, 
and  have  acquired  the  vigor  of  mind  requisite  to  g^pple  with  the  real  difBcnl- 
ties  of  science. 

4.  Many  scholars  in  public  schools  attend  so  irregularly  from  day  to  day,  and 
with  such  want  of  punctuality  at  the  opening  of  each  term,  and  of  each  half* 
day's  session,  and  withdrew  prematurely  before  the  close  of  the  term,  or  of  the 
daily  session,  that  they  derived  but  little  benefit  from  the  schools  and  greatly 
impaired  the  usefulness,  and  lowered  the  scholarship  of  the  public  schools. 

The  magnitude  and  diversified  forms  and  relations  of  the  evils  here  stated^ 
its  deep-seatedness  in  the  school  habits  of  society,  and  the  irreparable  nature 
of  the  injury  which  it  inflicts,  can  not  be  overstated,  and  can  with  difficulty  be 
appreciated,  except  by  those  who  have  devoted  particular  attention  to  the 
subject 

Kxcept  in  districts  where  there  is  a  stated  period  for  each  school  term  to  com- 
mence, much  time  is  lost  to  individuals,  and  the  whole  school,  before  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  scholars  have  come  together  for  the  purposes  of  classiflca* 
tion.    In  ninety-six  districts,  fh>m  which  returns  on  this  point  were  receiTed^ 
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comprwing  in  the  aggregate  3,800  pupils,  less  than  1,000  were  present  dur- 
ing the  fin*t  week,  and  more  than  tiiat  number  did  not  join  until  after  the 
close  of  the  third  week  of  the  term.  In  the  same  districts,  460  left  school 
three  weeks  before  the  term  closed.  The  average  length  of  the  school  term 
in  these  districts,  was  thirteen  weeks.  But  not  only  was  the  nominal  length 
of  the  school  term  curtailed  in  this  way,  but  a  portion  was  clipped,  both 
fiiom  the  opening  and  close  of  every  day*8  session. 

In  fifty  schools,   in  which   these   focls  were  carefully   noted,  until  proper 
measures  were  taken  to  expose  and  remedy  the  evil,  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  scholars  were  in  the  school-room  within  five  minutes  after  the  hour  had 
arrived  for  opening  the  school*  less  tlian  one-half  had  come  in  at  tbe  dose 
of  twenty  minutes;    and  more   than   thirty  minutes  of  the  morning  session 
'vras  virtually  lost  to  the  whole  school  from  delays  or  disturbances  incident 
to  tardiness  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  scholars,  with  some  of  whom  a 
"^ant  of  punctuality  had  already  become  hubitual.     I  have  seldom  visited  a 
school  during  the  first  half  of  the  morning  session,  without  witnessing  the 
in^temiption  of  the  order,  attention  and  exercises  of  the   school,  caus^  by 
tHe  entrance  of  some  delinquent  scholar ;  and  although  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, the  same  interruption  is  repeated  during  the  last  half  of  the  afternoon 
s^EssioD,  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  scholars,  on  the 
I>r>etence  of  business  to  be  done,  or  distance  to  be  traversed. 

But  great  as  are  these  hindrances  and  interruptions,  and  the  consequent 
of  money,  time  and  privileges  to  individuals,  the  school,  and  the  public, 
ey  are  few  and  small  compared  with  those  which  spring  from  irregularity  of 
^  t-tendance.  From  the  want  of  full  and  accurate  sources  of  information,  in 
*<iliool  registers  accurately  kept  for  a  series  of  years,  the  magnitude  of  this 
^"^•il  can  not  be  expressed  in  any  statistical  statement. 

The  results  of  my  own  inquiries  and  observations  in  more  than  one  hundred 
bools,  are  very  unfavorable.     In  not  a  single  instance,  was  the  number  of 
Visentees  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number 
^*  scholars  enrolled;    in  more  than  one-half  of  the  schools,  it  amounted  to 
ore  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  and  in  the  manufacturing  villageSi 
never  fell  below  one-half     Whenever  a  minute  inquiry  was  instituted,  it 
most  invariably  appeared  that  every  scholar  had   been   absent  during  the 
rm ;  that  a  majority,  even  of  those  who  were  most  constant  in  their  attend- 
'^oe,  were  occasionally  absent ;  tliat  about  one-third  were  habitually  irregular; 
^d  that  some  wlio  were  counted  as  members  of  the  school,  came  so  seldom 
lat  their  attendance  might  be  regarded  as  visits,  were  it  not  tluit  such  visits 
Tove  too  seriouA  an  annoyance  and  hindrance,  both  to  scholars  and  teacher, 
be  designated  by  a  word,  which  when  used  in  connection  with  schools, 
uglit  to  convey  something   more   fVequent  and   beneficial.     I  have  seldom 
stened    to  a  class  recitation,  in  which   one  or  more  members  of  the  class 
ere  not  excused  from  even  attempting  to  recite  in  their  turn,  or  in  which 
e  teacher  was   not   mortified  at  a  halting,  blundering  answer  fi"om  every 
<)urth  or  flfih  scholar,  because  of  their  having  recently  joined  the  school  or 
n  frequently  absent.     I   have  never  been  present  at  an  examination  or 
view  of  the  studies  of  a  term,  or  even  of  a  previous  week,  in  which  it  was 
^Ziot  evident  that  whole  chapters  in  text-books,  where  every  chapter  was  a  new 
^lep  in  the  development  of  a  subject,  had  never  been  studied, — that  explana- 
tions, and  even  practical  illustrations  by  the  teacher,  of  difficult  and  import- 
^int  principle.*^  had  been   lost  to  many  scholars,  and  that  even  the  valuable 
attainments  of  some  of  the  best  scholars  were  vitiated,  in  consequence  of  oc- 
^^aional  or  frequent  absence,  which  had  been  permitted  or  required  by  parents 
«r  guardians.     Nor  have  I  found  this  evil  confined  to  any  particular  grade  of 
«diools,  whether  elementary  or  superior,  private  or  public,  although  it  prevails 
l&$s  in  private  than  in  public  schools,  and  in  good  than  in  poor  schools.    The 
state  of  the  school  register,  as  to  attendance,  is  of  itself  *a  pretty  sure  index  of 
the  character  of  a  school. 

This  irregularity  of  attendance,  including  the  want  of  punctuality  in  com- 
mencing and  closing  the  school  term,  and  each  half  day's  session,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  prevents  the  early  and  systematic  classification  of  a  school,  or  de- 
feats, in  a  measure,  its  object,  when  made.    The  difTerence  of  proficiency  in  the 
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same  class,  between  thbse  who  are  regular  in  tlieir  attendance,  and  prepared  bj 
preyious  study  for  perfect  recitations,  and  to  comprehend  the  explanations  of 
teachers,  and  those  who  are  not  thus  regular  and  prepared,  becomes  as  great  as 
between  members  of  dififerent  classes.  The  spirit  of  sympathy  which  works  ao 
powerfully  and  so  happily  in  a  large  class,  when  all  are  pressing  forward  to- 
gether in  pursuit  of  a  common  object,  is  lost  The  steady  advance  of  the  whole 
is  arrested  by  the  halting,  lagging  recitations  of  every  third  or  fourth  member, 
who  missed  a  prcFious  lesson,  or  a  still  more  important  explanation  by  the 
teacher.  A  new  class  must  be  formed,  or  the  same  lesson  must  be  aasig^ned  for 
a  second  and  third  time ;  the  same  explanation  must  be  repeated ;  the  laggards 
fall  still  further  in  the  rear,  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  class  is  broken. 

The  individual  who  is  thus  irregular,  loses  that  systematic  training  of  the 
several  faculties  of  his  mind  which  a  regular  course  of  school  instrucUon  should 
be  framed  to  impart.  There  can  be  no  continuity  in  the  daily  process,— each 
faculty  can  not  be  exercised  in  its  appropriate  study,  pursued  in  its  proper  order, 
where  tliere  is  a  loss  of  every  third  or  fourth  recitation.  He  can  not  make  him- 
self thoroughly  master  of  any  subject,  when  his  knowledge  of  principles,  as 
presented  in  text-books,  and  explained  by  the  teacher,  is  imperfect,  in  conse- 
quence of  chasms  in  leasons,  and  gaps  in  recitations.  Degraded  gradually  fhMn 
his  first  position,  until  ho  finds  himself  dragging  at  the  heels  of  his  class, — ^visit- 
ed with  the  displeasure  and  punishment  of  the  teacher,  for  his  repeated  faflures^ 
he  loses  that  delicacy  of  feeling, — that  sensitiveness  to  the  good  opinion  of  his 
associates  and  teacher,  which  is  the  motive  to  much  noble  conduct  and  effort  in 
the  young,  and  finally  becomes  so  reckless  and  hardened  to  reproof  and  shame^ 
that  he  can  stand  up  unabashed,  and  confess  his  ignorance,  and  it  may  be,  glory 
in  it  A  disgust  to  study  and  the  school  follows  this  loss  of  self-respect ;  habits 
of  truancy  are  acquired,  and  by  and  by  he  is  turned  out  upon  society,  a  pest 
and  a  burden, — a  prepared  victim  of  idleness,  vice  and  crime.  The  consequences 
of  irregular  and  unseasonable  attendance,  are  not  always  so  disastrous,  bat 
the  business  of  daily  life  is  constantly  arrested  and  deranged  by  the  bad  habits 
of  mentil  and  moral  discipline,  which  it  helped  to  form. 

To  the  teacher,  tliis  practice  is  a  source  of  mucli  additional  labor,  perplexity, 
and  disappointment  His  best  plans  for  economizing  his  time  and  efforts,  if 
acting  on  masses  of  scholars,  instead  of  individuals,  are  defeated.     The  duwi- 

Eline,  attention,  and  order  of  exercises  for  the  whole  school  are  disturbed,  by 
ite  attendance.  His  interest  in  the  daily  recitations  of  his  classes,  is  dampened 
by  the  number  who  are  absent  or  who  are  not  properly  prepared ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  and  especially  if  there  is  a  public  examination,  he  is  mortified 
that  afler  all  his  efforts,  ho  is  obliged  to  apologize  for  the  large  number  of 
scholars  who  have  absented  themselves  from  the  consciousness  oi  their  own  de- 
ficiencies, and  for  the  repeated  failures  in  those  who  are  present  The  commit- 
tee is  disappointed,  and  parents  are  disposed  to  complain ;  and  not  unfrequently 
the  loudest  complaints  come  fi*om  parents  who  tolerated,  even  if  they  did  not 
require,  the  occasional  and  frequent  absence  of  their  children,  whose  iiregn- 
larity,  in  various  ways,  has  occasioned  all  the  disappointment 

To  the  community,  as  a  district,  town,  and  State,  this  irregular  school  attend- 
ance is  a  loss,  great  and  irreparable,  in  every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  viewed. 
It  is  a  loss  or  a  forfeiture  of  money,  of  time,  of  precious  privileges,  and  above 
all,  of  that  general  virtue  and  intelligence,  which  is  at  once  the  wealth,  security, 
and  glory  of  a  State.  School-houses  have  been  built  and  furnished  at  a  large 
aggregate  cost,  and  the  schools  are  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  not  Imb 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  yet  one-third  of  this  sum  is  practically 
thrown  away,  and  with  it  a  proportionate  waste  of  the  precious  opportunities 
of  early  life.  Were  the  school  districts  and  children  of  a  particular  section  of 
the  State,  to  be  visited  exclusively  with  this  loss,  a  remonstrance,  loud  and 
earnest  enough  to  be  heard  and  heeded,  would  come  up  from  every  tax-payer 
and  parent,  against  the  continuance  of  such  bad  financiering,  and  the  curse  of 
such  a  withering,  intellectual  and  moral  blight  But  the  loss  of  money,— of  the 
privUeges  of  the  school,  and  of  the  seed  time  of  so  many  children,  is  as  great 
and  as  real,  although  spread  tlirough  every  school  district,  and  impairing  and 
darkening  in  advance  the  aggregate  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  whole  people. 
To  remedy  a  state  of  things,  so  far  removed  from  the  true  idea  of  school  at- 
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'tendance, — so  adverse  to  the  suooeflsful  operation  of  a  eyatem  of  publie  inatnio- 
'^OD,  and  80  inwrought  into  the  school  habits  of  society,  must  be  the  work  of 
'time  and  of  many  agencies.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  and  make 
l<nown  the  extent  of  the  eyil, — its  diversified  forms  and  influences, — ^the  causes 
^^R'hich  produce  or  aggravate  it,  and  the  remedies  which  have  proved  elsewhere 
successful  in  removing  or  diminishing  it  All  the  authorities  and  interests  re- 
<X)gnized  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school  system,  must  be 
unlisted  in  securing  a  proper  school  attendance,  without  which  liberal  appro- 
jpriationa,  school-houses,  teachers,  and  supervision  will  fail  in  making  publio 
schools  universal  blessings. 

The  State  can  do  something,  and  prepare  the  way  for  still  more  direct  and 
efficient  action  on  the  subject,  in  the  several  towns  and  districts.  The  school  law 
ehould  provide  that  the  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  at  least  e^t 
zuonths  in  the  year ; — that  a  register  of  the  daily  attendance  of  every  scholar  in 
«my  public  school,  shall  be  kept  by  the  teacher ; — ^that  the  money  appropriated 
\)y  the  State,  shall  be  distributed  among  the  school  districts,  according  to  the 
aiverage  daUy  attendance  of  scholars  in  each ;  and  that  school  committeee  shall 
snake  all  necessary  regulations  respecting  the  admission  and  attendance  of 
pupils,  and  submit  an  annual  report  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the 
echoolis,  in  which  so  important  a  feature  as  school  attendance  must  neoowttfily 
\}e  discussed. 

If  the  several  towns  or  school  societies  will  act  out  to  the  full  circumference 
of  the  power  and  duty  with  which  they  are  or  should  be  clothed,  in  respect  to 
Xhia  and  other  matters  relating  to  public  schools,  the  evils  of  irregular  and  un- 
reasonable attendance  can  be  immediately  and  largely  diminished.    They  can 
direct,  as  now,  that  a  census  of  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
£fteen  or  sixteen  years,  shall  be  taken  annually,  including  the  name  and  age  of 
«ach  person,  and  the  name,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the  parents  and 
guardians     Such  a  census  will  indicate  the  school  wants  of  the  town,  and  wffl 
be  useful  in  determining  the  arrangement  of  school  districts, — the  location  and 
size  of  school-houses, — the  grade  of  school  and  kind  of  teachers  required,  and 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  school  money  of  the  town.    They  can  make  pro- 
vision for  a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  of  different  grades,  so  as  to  hold  out 
sufficient  inducement  for  the  attendance  of  the  young,  as  well  as  the  oldest 
children.    They  can  determine  that  the  schools  shall  t^  open  both  in  the  fUin- 
mer  and  winter,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  attendance  of  those  who  could  not  attend, 
if  there  was  but  one  session  in  the  year.    They  can  increase  the  inducement  to 
punctual  attendance,  by  offering  a  premium  to  be  divided  among  the  two  or 
three  districts  which  shall  secure  the  largest  avenge  attendance  for  a  specifled 
number  of  months  in  the  jrear.    They  can  appoint  to  the  oflBee  of  school  oom- 
mittee,  persons  of  experience,  intelligence,  and  interest  in  the  subject,  and  sus- 
tain them  in  adopting  and  enforcing  such  reg^ulations  as  they  may  think  neoee- 
sary  to  secure  good  school- houses,  well-qualified  teachers,  and  a  large  and 
punctual  school  attendance,  in  the  several  districts. 

School  districts  can  cooperate  in  this  work.  They  can,  in  many  instanoeii 
continue  the  school  through  the  year,  and  in  all  cases  vote  to  have  two  sessions 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  They  can  provide  in  all  cases,  healthy  and  attractive 
school-houses,  so  that  children  need  not  be  necessarily  detained  from  school  by 
sickness,  caused  by  being  immersed  in  an  unventilated  and  overheated  atmos- 
phere, or  acquire  a  distaste  to  study  and  the  school,  in  consequence  of  these 
being  associated  only  witli  aching  bones  and  other  discomforts  of  the  school- 
room. They  can  employ  none  but  well-qualified  teachers — and  no  teacher  is 
well-qualified  for  a  district  school  who  can  not  attach  children  to  himself  and 
the  school,  and  interest  them  in  their  studies.  They  can  establish  a  small  rate 
of  tuition,  payable  in  advance,  and  thus  bring  to  bear  on  parents  the  motive  for 
continuing  their  children  regularly  at  school,  whicli  operates  so  happily  in  most 
private  schools.  Should  this  expedient  be  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  school  funds  of  the  district,  and  interesting  parents  in  the  school,  it 
should  be  so  small  as  to  be  within  reach  of  all,  and  payment  should  be  required 
in  advance  for  the  whole  term.  They  can  have  pubhc  meetings  for  the  con- 
Bideration  of  topics  relating  to  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  schoolSi 
and  a  public  examination  at  the  close  of  each  school  term,  at  which  the  register 
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of  attendance  can  be  read.  They  can  sustain  the  school  committee  of  the  town, 
and  the  teacher  of  the  school,  in  cariTing  out  the  regulations  which  maj  have 
been  adopted  by  the  proper  authority. 

Among  tlie  subjects  which  should  be  embraced  in  a  system  of  town  and  dis- 
trict regulations,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  period  of  the  year  when  the  schools  shall  be  open.  This  can  not  be 
safely  lefl  to  the  action  of  school  districts,  for  the  chUdren  of  a  large  minority 
are  in  this  way  frequently  deprived  of  the  privUeges  of  a  public  schooL  The 
convenienco  of  all  will  be  consulted  by  a  school  term  in  summer,  and  another 
in  winter. 

2.  A  regular  time  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  such  as  the  first  week  of  the 
term ;  and  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  on  the  written  permission  of  the 
district  committee,  and  at  no  other  time. 

The  arrangements  of  the  teacher  must  be  made  in  reference  to  those  who  are 
present,  and  he  ought  to  know  what  the  classification  of  his  school,  the  length, 
and  order  of  each  exercise  will  be,  for  at  least  the  month  in  advance,  if  he  is  to 
economize  his  time  and  labor. 

3.  A  regular  time  for  beginning  the  exercises  of  the  school  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  the  exclusion  for  the  half-day,  of  any  scholar  who  is  not  in 
the  school-room  at  the  appointed  time,  or,  if  this  should  be  thought  too  strict, 
admission  might  be  given  on  the  written  or  personal  application  of  the  parent 
in  behalf  of  the  pupU. 

It  will  be  hard  for  a  scholar  who  is  five  or  ten  minutes  behind  the  time,  to 
find  the  door  closed,  but  it  is  harder  still  for  the  teacher  to  be  annoyed,  and  the 
attention  of  the  whole  school,  and  the  exercise  of  a  class  disturbed  at  frequent 
intervals,  during  the  first  half  of  each  session,  by  the  late  entrance  of  such 
tardy  scholars.  Investigation  has  shown  that  most  cases  of  tardiness  arise  out 
of  neglect,  rather  than  inability  to  leave  home  in  season,  or  from  the  habit  of 
loitering  by  the  way.  Experience  has  proved  that  where  there  is  a  certainty  of 
the  doors  being  closed  at  an  appointed  hour,  tiiat  parents  will  shape  tlicir  house- 
hold arrangements,  and  scholars  will  perform  tlieir  accustomed  duties,  so  as  to 
reacli  the  school  in  season.  This  rule  has  operated  well  wherever  it  has  been 
tried,  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  caaes  of  exclusion  are  more  fre- 
quent among  children  who  live  near,  than  those  who  live  most  remote  from  the 
achool    In  the  winter  season,  the  exercises  might  be  opened  fifteen  minutes  later. 

4.  A  forfeiture  of  the  privileges  of  the  school  for  the  next  school  month  or 
term,  to  follow  a  specified  nu^iber  of  absences  fas  for  instance,  five  half-days,) 
fVom  school,  in  four  successive  weeks,  except  for  personal  sickness,  or  sickness 
or  death  in  the  family.  The  dismissal  of  a  scholar  during  school  hours,  by  the 
request  of  parents  or  guardians,  should  be  regarded  as  an  absence  for  the  half- 
day. 

This  rule  will  be  readily  acquiesced  in  by  parents,  when  they  shall  see  the 
necessity  which  calls  for  its  adoption,  and  be  made  acquainted  with  its  beneficial 
operation  on  the  school ;  and  in  all  cases,  they  should  be  informed  and  inte- 
rested, so  as  to  extend  their  cooperation.  They  must  be  made  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  proper  school  attendance  of  children,  and  the  waste  of 
time,  money  and  precious  privileges  involved  in  even  their  necessiiry  absence 
from  school,  during  a  certain  period  of  their  lives.  They  must  be  made  to  see 
that  even  a  short  period  of  each  year  devoted  to  steady,  unbroken  attendance, 
in  which  not  a  day  or  an  hour  is  lost  but  from  extreme  necessity,  is  worth  more 
to  a  child's  mind,  habits  and  education,  than  whole  years  of  nominal  connection 
with  a  school,  interrupted  by  frequent  absences.  To  secure  the  advantages  of 
this  punctual,  and  assiduous  attendance,  they  must  see  the  necessity  of  subor- 
dinating their  household  arrangements,  and  their  own  business  and  convenienoei 
to  some  extent,  to  the  hours  of  the  school,  and  in  inclement  weather  and  iMia 
state  of  the  roads,  of  assisting  their  children  in  getting  to  FchooL  They  must 
see  the  irreparable  wrong  done  to  their  own  children,  by  encouraging  a  grow- 
ing distaste  to  study  and  the  school,  by  allowing  their  school  attendance  to 
depend  on  whim  and  caprice,  or  some  trifling  service  they  may  render  about 
home.  They  must  see  the  flagrant  injustice  which  is  done  to  those  children  who 
are  regular  and  diligent  schok^  by  having  their  recitations  interrupted — their 
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progress  arrested,  and  more  than  a  proper  share  of  tlie  teacher's  attention  ap- 
propriated by  scholafH  who  are  habitually  late  and  irregular.  They  must  under- 
iBtand  that  a  public  school  like  every  other  public  institution,  must  be  subject  to 
c*ertain  regulations  for  its  proper  management,  and  that  no  individual  can  claim 
l:iis  share  in  its  privileges  except  as  subject  to  these  regulations,  and  under  no 
csircumstances  so  as  to  deprive  others  of  their  equal  rights  in  the  same. 

5.  A  register  or  record  of  attendance,  in  which  the  teacher  shall  enter  the 
zname,  age,  studies,  date  of  entrance,  and  each  half-day's  absence,  of  each  pupil, 
"^^ogether  with  the  name  of  the  parent,  or  guardian. 

To  secure  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  these  and  the  following 
veg^ulationa,  and  to  abridge  as  far  as  possible  the  labor  of  tlie  teacher  in  both, 
iDOoks  properly  prepared,  and  large  enough  to  last  for  several  years,  with  minute 
directions  for  their  use,  should  be  furnished  to  each  district,  by  the  Superin- 
'^endent  of  Common  Schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Teachers  can  avail 
'themselves  in  this  and  in  some  other  departments  of  discipline  and  general 
lanagement,  of  the  services  of  the  older  pupils. 

6.  A  class  record,  in  which  the  teacher  shall  enter  a  classiflcation  of  his 
:hool,  according  to  the  attainments  of  his  scholars  in  the  several  studies  pur- 

iBued — the  presence  or  absence  of  each  member  of  the  class  at  recitations,  and 
'^he  diaracter  of  each  recitation  made ;  and  every  scholar  should  bo  required  to 
X^repare  and  recite  out  of  school  hours  any  lesson  recited  by  his  class  during  his 
absence. 

7.  A  weekly  or  monthly  report  to  parents,  containing  a  summary  for  the 
"^v^eek  or  month  previous,  of  the  registers  of  attendance  and  recitation,  to  which 
:Knight  be  added  a  column  for  behavior. 

It  would  be  still  better  if  parents  could  be  informed  on  the  same  half-di^,  or 
^ay,  of  the  absence  of  their  children.  This  would  be  an  effectual  check  on 
'truancy.  This  information  could  be  given  by  pupils  living  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, personally,  or  by  leaving  a  note  at  the  home  of  the  absentees. 

8.  The  establishment  of  certain  holidays  on  which  all  the  schools  may  be  dia- 
^nissed,  and  on  no  other  days,  except  by  written  permission  of  the  proper 
^x)mmittee. 

These,  and  similar  regulations,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
«ach  town,  with  exceptions  in  favor  of  districts,  where  peculiarities  of  occupa- 
tion or  other  causes,  may  render  a  compliance  with  them  impossible,  will  help 
to  remove  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  progress  of  public  schools. 
But  independent  of  these  regulations,  or  in  co<jperation  with  them,  very  much 
may  be  done  by  teachers.  They  can  from  time  to  time,  by  explaining  the  evils 
of  irregular  and  unseasonable  attendance,  to  individuals,  classes,  and  the  whole 
school,  create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  punctual  and  regrular  attendance. 
They  can  graduate  the  relative  standing  of  scholars,  to  some  extent,  in  refer- 
ence to  attendance.  They  can  be  punctuol  themselves,  and  by  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  of  the  school,  commencing  at  the  appointed  time,  and  never 
detaining  the  classes,  without  special  reasons  stated  at  the  time,  and  if  possible, 
without  their  willing  acquiescence,  beyond  the  hour  for  dismission.  They  can 
always  be  present  before  the  hour  for  opening  the  schools,  to  pee  tlie  room  is 
swept,  the  fires  made,  and  all  things  in  order  for  the  day's  work.  They  can  in- 
troduce from  time  to  time,  at  or  before  the  time  for  commencing  the  regular  ex- 
ercises, some  new  study  or  exercise,  which  the  pupils  will  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
pursue,  or  share  in,  such  as  music,  drawing,  experiments  in  natural  science,  ibc, 
and  which  they  can  pursue  or  see  only  by  being  punctual.  They  can  early 
establisli  relations  of  confidence,  affection  and  respect  between  themselves  and 
their  pupils,  and  make  the  school-room  the  home  of  good  feeling,  cheerfiilness 
and  happiness  to  all — the  place  to  which  tliey  will  be  drawn  by  the  ties  of 
affection,  and  not  avoided  as  a  house  of  confinement  and  correction.  They  can 
keep  parents  constantly  advised  of  the  attendance  and  progress  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  every  possible  way  cultivate  their  acquaintance,  and  secure  their 
cooperation.  The  earlier  a  right  state  of  feeling  between  parents  and  teachers 
can  be  established — ^the  earlier  the  home  and  the  school  can  be  brought  into 
thdr  natural  alliance  in  the  promotion  of  a  oommon  object,  the  better.    It  b 
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only  when  parents  and  teachers, — the  home  and  the  school  perform  their  sepa* 
rate  and  appropriate  functions  with  such  intelligence  and  vigor,  that  the  good 
commenced  by  the  one,  is  continued  and  completed  bj  the  other,  and  the  errors 
or  deficiencies  of  either  are  mutually  corrected  and  supplied,  that  the  culture  of 
the  heart,  the  development  and  strengthening  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  sys- 
tematic training  of  virtuous  and  useful  habits,  of  the  children  of  the  community, 
can  be  completely  attained. 

Even  when  all  these  expedients  and  agcnciefl  have  been  resorted  to,  so  long 
as  there  are  ignorant,  neglected,  intemperate  and  vicious  parents,  or  orphan  chil- 
dren uncared  for  by  the  wealthy  and  benevolent,  there  will  be  tardy,  irregular, 
and  truant  scholars,  or  children  who  will  not  be  found  connected  at  all  with  any 
school,  and  yet  have  no  regular  employment  Accustomed  as  many  such  chil- 
dren have  been  from  infancy  to  sights  and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  pro- 
fligacy, trained  to  an  utter  want  of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties 
of  lire,  as  exhibited  in  dress,  person,  manners  and  language,  strangers  to  those 
motives  of  selfiinprovement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  social,  moral  and  re- 
ligious obligation,  their  regeneration  involves  the  harmonious  cooperation  of 
earnest  phiiauthropy,  missionary  enterprise,  and  sanctified  wisdom.  The  dis- 
tricts of  all  our  largo  cities  where  this  class  of  cliildrcn  are  found,  are  the  appro- 
priate field  of  home  missions,  of  inobtrusive  personal  efibrt  and  charity,  and  of 
systematized  plans  of  local  benevolence,  embracing  friendly  intercourse  with 
parents,  an  afl'eetionato  interest  in  the  young,  the  gathering  of  the  latter  into 
week-day,  infant,  and  primary  schools,  and  schools  where  the  use  of  the  needle, 
and  other  forms  of  labor  appropriate  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be 
g^ven,  the  gathering  of  both  old  and  young  into  Sabbath  schools,  and  worship- 
ping assemblies,  the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts,  other  than  of  a  strictly  re- 
ligioas  character,  the  encouragement  of  cheap,  innocent  and  humanizing  games, 
sports  and  festivities,  the  obtaining  employment  for  adults  who  may  need  it,  and 
procuring  situations  as  apprentices,  clerks,  kc..,  for  such  young  persons  as  may 
be  qualified  by  ago,  capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  com- 
bined efibrts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up— these  infected  districts  can  be  purified — 
these  waste  places  of  society  can  bo  reclaimed,  and  many  abodes  of  penury, 
ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  education,  economy  and  industiy,  into 
homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy. 

These  views  are  not  tlie  speculations  of  a  dreaming  philanthropy,  but  have 
been  realizod  again  and  again,  in  some  of  the  worst  districts  of  the  large  cities 
of  England  and  Scotland,  amidst  difficulties,  discouragements,  and  obstacles,  lar 
greater  and  far  more  formidable  than  exist  as  yet  in  any  part  of  our  country. 
The  good  results  which  have  already  followed  the  efforts  of  Sunday  Schools, 
city  missions,  and  evening  classes,  in  Boston,  Providence,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
lai^  places,  show  most  conclusively,  that  if  these  efforts  can  be  increased,  in 
number  and  vigor,  and  prosecuted  steadily  and  systematically,  in  every  district 
where  masses  of  human  beings  in  abject  poverty,  and  with  profligate  habits,  are 
crowded  together,  they  will  mitigate  the  ills  and  evils  of  the  present,  and  land 
us  in  a  purer  and  better  generation.  Children,  who  seem  banished  by  the  acci- 
dent of  birth  from  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  will  not  only  be  restored 
to  humanity,  and  become  useful  men  and  women,  but  be  transformed  into  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

When  the  missionary,  philanthropist  and  teacher  have  done  all  this,  and  more, 
there  will  be  cases  of  truancy  and  vagabondism  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
the  stem  summons  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  For  such  cases,  one  or  more 
institutions,  similar  to  the  "Farm  School,"  near  Boston,  or  the  "Reform  Schools," 
or  "Schools  of  Industry,"  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  should  be  provided,  where 
these  young  barbarians  can  be  tamed  into  the  manners  and  habits  of  civilized 
life,  and  society  be  saved  from  the  revenge  which  they  will  otherwise  wreak 
upon  its  peace  for  their  neglected  childhood. 

When  all  these  expedients  and  plans  have  failed,  the  law  of  self-preservation 
imperiously  demands  that  political  institutions,  which  are  embodied  in  written 
oonstitations  and  laws,  should  not  pass  into  the  keeping  of  juries,  witnesses,  and 
electors,  who  can  not  write  the  verdict  they  may  render,  or  read  tlie  vote  they 
may  cast  into  the  ballot-box.  The  right  of  8ufi)rage  should  be  withheld  bota 
such  as  can  not  give  the  lowest  evidence  of  school  attendance  and  proficieQ<7. 
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▲OmiCULTURAL   DISTRICTS. 

First,  in  point  of  nambers  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  agricultural  popula- 

'~      will  ever  be  of  tlie  highest  importance  to  tlie  dignity  and  strength  of  tlie 

It  is  from  the  rural  districti,  that  the  manufacturing  population  recruits 

waste,  aud  draws  the  bone  and  muscle  of  its  laborers,  and  much  of  the 

^uiergy  of  its  directing  force.     It  is  from  the  country,  that  the  city  is  ever  dcriv- 

SjQg  its  fresh  supply  of  men  of  talent  aud  energy,  to  stiind  foremost  among  its 

zxiechanics,  merchants,  and  professional  men.     It  is  on  the  country  that  the 

other  interests  of  society  fall  back  in  critical  seasons,  and  as  a  forlorn  hope  in 

Zkioments  of  imminent  peril.    Just  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  intellectual 

id  moral  improvement  abound  in  the  country,  and  cooperate  with  the  healthy 

vrcee  of  nature  and  occupation  to  build  up  men  of  strong  minds,  and  pure 

XMies  in  strong  bodies,  do  her  sons  fill  tiie  high  places  of  profit,  enterprise 

influence  in  tlie  city  and  the  manufacturing  village. 

In  respect  to  education,  the  country  has  advantages  and  disadvantages  pecu- 

^ —  to  itself.     The  sparseness  of  the  population  forbids  the  concentration  of 

into  large  districts,  and  the  consequent  gradation  of  schools  which  is  so 

i,  and  even  essential  to  thoroughness  of  school  instruction.     The  limited 

leans  and  frugal  habits  of  tlie  country  preclude  the  employment  of  teachers  or 

^professional  men,  of  the  highest  order  of  talent  and  attainments,  and  thus,  both 

'^lie  direct  and  indirect  benefits  of  their  educational  influences  are  not  felt.    The 

^secluded  situation  and  pressing  cares  of  daily  life,  foster  a  stagnation  of  mind, 

id  want  of  sensibility  to  the  refinements  and  practical  advantages  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  coimtry  life  has  its  advantages.     There  is  the  bodily  en- 

and  the  freshness  and  force  of  mind  which  are  consequent  upon  it.    These 

secured  by  the  pure  air,  the  rough  exposure,  the  healthy  sports  and  labori- 

toil  of  the  country.    Hence  boys  bred  in  the  country  endure  longest  the 

rear  and  waste  of  hard  study,  and  the  more  exciting  scenes  of  hfe.    There  is 

calmness  and  seclusion  which  is  favorable  to  studious  habits,  and  to  that  re- 

3lflection  which  appropriates  knowledge  into  the  very  substance  of  the  mind. 

^M?bere  is  freshncFs  of  imagination,  nurtured  by  wandering  over  hill  and  dale,  and 

booking  at  all  things  growing  and  living,  which,  unsoilod  and  untired  as  yet  in 

S'ts  wing,  takes  long  and  delighted  flights.    There  is  ardor  and  eagerness  after 

^amlnence,  which  gathers  strength  like  a  long  pent  fire,  and  breaks  out  with 

^^reater  energy  when  it  lias  room  to  show  itself.    Above  all,  there  is  often,  and 

xnay  be  always,  a  more  perfect  domestic  education,  as  parents  have  their  chil- 

^h^n  more  entirely  witliin  their  control,  and  the  home  is  more  completely,  for 

*^he  time  being,  the  whole  world  to  the  family.     Wherever  these  favorable  cir- 

^aimstances  are  combined  with  the  advantages  of  good  teachers,  good  books,  and 

"^he  personal  influence  of  educated  men,  there  will  boyhood  and  youth  receive 

Sts  best  training  for  a  long  Ufe  of  useful  and  honorable  eflbrt.    But  in  these 

agencies  of  education,  the  country  portions  of  the  State  are  greatly  deficient— 

^lelatively  more  deficient  than  manufacturing  villages.    The  teachers  are  almost 

'tmiversally  young  men,  with  no  education  beyond  what  can  be  obtained  in  or- 

4dinary  district  schools,  inexperienced  in  life,  and  in  their  own  profession,  with 

Tio  expectation  of  continuing  in  the  same  school  more  than  three  or  four  months, 

or  in  the  business  any  longer  than  they  can  accomplisli  some  temporary  object. 

£ven  when  they  are  well  qualified,  by  knowledge,  age  and  experience,  and  feel 

a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  improving  the  schools,  because  they  are  the 

schools  of  their  town  or  State,  their  connection  with  them  is  so  transient,  and  the 

impediments  from  poor  school-houses,  backward  scholars,  irregular  attendance, 

diversity  of  ages,  studies  and  books,  want  of  interest  in  parents  and  committees, 

•re  so  great,  they  can  accomplish  but  very  Httle  good.    The  deficiencies  of  the 

schools  are  not  suppUed  to  any  great  extent,  by  school,  or  town,  or  circulating 

libraries,  or  by  courses  of  popular  lectures.    There  is  not  a  single  lyceum,  or 

course  of  lectures  open  to  the  agricultural  population,  distinct  from  those  which 

•^  established  in  a  few  of  the  manufacturing  villages.    From  the  want  of  such 

^"duties  for  nurturing  the  popular  mind,  there  is  less  of  that  intellectual  activity, 

^  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  desire  for  knowledge,  aud  of  that  improved  tone 

^f  conversation  which  the  discussions  and  addresses  of  able  and  distinguished 
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men,  in  the  lecture  room  are  sure  to  awaken,  and  which  constitute  an  educating 
influence  of  a  powerful  and  extensive  character,  in  large  places. 

To  supply  these  wants  in  the  agricultural  districts,  public  education  in  all  its 
bearings,  must  be  continually  held  up  and  discussed  before  the  people.  The 
lecturer,  the  editor,  the  preacher,  educated  men  in  public  and  private  life^  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  cherish  and  sustain  an  interest  on  this  subject  The  di* 
rect  and  indirect  results  of  such  an  education  as  can  be  g^ven  in  good  public 
schools,  such  as  have  been  sustained  in  past  years,  and  are  now  Fustaiiied  in 
other  parts  of  New  England,  under  circumstances  as  unfavorable  as  exist  in  any 
portion  of  this  State,  upon  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  a  family  of  children, 
should  be  largely  illustrated  and  insisted  on.  It  should  become  a  familiar  truth 
in  every  family,  that  the  father  who  gives  his  children  a  good  practical  educa- 
tion, secures  them  not  only  the  means  of  living,  but  of  filling  places  of  honor 
and  trusty  in  the  community,  more  certainly  than  if  he  could  leave  to  each  the 
entire  homestead.  The  young  man  wlio  has  been  so  well  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  with  such  special  training  as  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  a  Normal 
School  supported  in  part  by  the  State,  could  impart,  that  he  can  step  fh>m  the 
plough  in  the  summer,  to  the  school-room  as  a  teacher  in  the  winter,  or  into 
any  kind  of  business  which  requires  a  thoughtful  mind,  as  well  aa  a  strong  and 
a  skillful  hand,  will,  before  he  is  thirty  years  of  age,  be  in  the  receipt  of  an  in- 
come greater  than  any  farmer  in  one  hundred  can  realize  out  of  the  best  fium, 
if  owned  in  fee  simple,  with  his  own  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  But  to  give  such 
an  education,  the  country  district  schools  roust  be  improved.  Better  schod- 
houses  must  be  provided.  Accomplished  female  teachers  must  be  employed  for 
the  young  children,  whose  services  can  be  of  no  use  on  the  farm,  or  at  home, 
during  all  the  warm  season  of  the  year.  In  the  winter  the  older  children  must 
come  together  from  a  wider  circuit  of  territory,  and  pursue  the  more  advanced 
studies  by  themselves,  so  that  they  can  acquire  habits  of  intense  application, 
and  receive  the  undivided  attention  of  a  well-qualified  teacher.  If  Uieir  early 
culture  has  been  properly  attended  to,  in  the  primary  summer  schools,  so  as  to 
have  had  imparted  to  them  the  desire  and  ability  to  know  more,  they  will  later 
in  life,  come  into  the  winter  schools  with  their  hands  hardened  with  honorable 
toil,  tlieir  cheeks  brown  from  exposure  to  the  healthful  influence  of  sun  and  air, 
their  muscles  and  frame  capable  of  long  and  patient  endurance,  and  their  minds 
prepared  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  knowledge,  and  gather  in  the  richest 
harvests.  The  best  minds  of  Connecticut,  and  of  New  England,  have  been 
thus  matured  and  trained.  The  most  honored  names  in  her  present  and  paf<t 
history  belong  to  men  who  have  gone  alternately  firom  the  field  of  summer,  to 
the  school  in  winter,  and  later  in  life,  from  the  plough  to  the  college,  or  the 
merchant's  desk,  or  the  post  of  superintendent  or  master-workman  in  the  mill, 
or  the  workshop. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  country  schools  should  be  modified.  It 
should  deal  less  with  books  and  more  with  real  objects  in  nature  around — more 
with  facts  and  principles  which  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  actual 
business  of  life.  The  elementary  principles  of  botany,  mineralogy,  geology,  and 
chemistry,  and  their  connection  with  practical  agriculture,  should  be  taught  A 
love  for  nature,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  all  are  alike  bom,  without  distinc- 
tion— an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  which  will  be  every  day  above  and  around 
them,  and  a  thoughtful  observance  and  consideration  of  the  laws  of  an  inces- 
santly working  creation,  in  cooperation  with  which  they  must  work,  if  as  farm- 
era  they  are  to  work  successfully,  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  every  child,  and 
especially  in  every  one  whose  lot  is  likely  to  be  cast  in  the  country.  All  theao 
things  can  be  done,  without  crowding  out  any  thing  really  valuable,  now  taught 
in  public  schools — provided  the  ample  school  attendance  of  children  can  be 
secured,  and  teachera  of  the  right  qualifications  employed.  Such  teachera  need 
not  be  expensive.  The  country  towns  ought  to  be  i^le  to  supply  the  regular 
demand  of  their  own  schools,  for  this  class  of  teachera.  But  whatever  else  may 
be  taught,  or  omitted,  the  ability,  and  the  taste  for  reading,  should  be  com- 
municated in  the  school,  and  the  means  of  continuing  the  habit  at  home^ 
through  the  long  winter  evenings,  by  convenient  access  to  district  or  town 
school  Hbraries,  should  be  furnished.  The  desire  to  read  can  be  fostered,  and 
turned  into  useful  channels,  by  occasional  lectures  of  a  practical  kind,  and 
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eapecudly  on  subjects  which  will  admit  of  visible  illustration,  and  experiments^ 
and  by  the  establishment  of  school  libraries. 

Bj  suitable  efforts  on  the  part  of  public  spirited  and  influential  men,  the  inte- 
r^est  which  has  already  manifbsted  itself  in  the  country  towns,  can  be  increased, 
cfcnd  the  improvements  already  commenced  in  school-houses,  school  attendance, 
cuid  teachers,  can  be  continued,  until  there  shall  not  be  a  rural  district  whidi  is 
]3ot  animated  with  true  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

MANUFACTURIKQ  DISTRICTS. 

The  poTtion  of  our  population  engaged  in  manu&ctures  and  trades,  is  fast  in- 
oreaaing,  and  will  soon  exceed  that  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.    This 
'population,  IVom  its  necessary  concentration  into  villages,  can  receive  every  ad- 
'vantagce  arising  from  the  gradation  of  schools,  and  the  division  of  labor  in  in- 
struction.   The  smaller  children  can  be  gathered  into  infant  and  primary  schools, 
'^hrouffh  the  year,  in  which  all  the  exercises  shall  be  adapted  to  their  unripe 
Ciumlties,  and  the  entire  attention  of  the  teacher  can  be  devoted  to  their  physi- 
oal  comfort — their  manners  as  well  as  their  intellectual  improvement    The 
older  scholars  can  be  assembled  for  certain  portions  of  the  year  at  last,  in  large 
<2las8e8,  and  thus  stimulate  each  other  to  vigorous  effort,  and  receive  the  onoi- 
^vlded  attention  of  teachers  of  the  highest  order  of  qualifications.    Lyceums  and 
libraries  can  be  readily  supported,  to  quicken  the  mind,  improve  the  tone  and 
topics  of  conversation,  preserve  from  hurtful  amusements  and  gross  indulgences^ 
^less  the  fireside,  and  give  dignity  and  increased  value  to  mere  muscular  labor. 
There  is  is  a  quickness  of  intelligence,  an  aptitude  for  excitement,  an  ab- 
^lence  of  bigoted  prejudice  for  what  is  old,  and  a  generous  liberality  in  expendi- 
-^ores  among  a  manufacturing  population,  all  of  which  are  favorable  to  eduoa- 
^onal  improvement    The  mind  is  stimulated  by  being  associated  with  other 
zninds.     It  becomes  familiar  with  great  operations.    It  is  tasked  often  to  inven- 
^ve  efforts  in  devising  and  improving  machinery.    It  is  surrounded  every 
znoment  with  striking  illustrations  of  the  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter.    Every 
^Ching  with  which  it  has  to  do  is  an  eloquent  witness  to  the  value  of  education, 
^^o  its  splendid  pecuniary  results,  as  well  as  to  its  power  to  make  material  in- 
sitruments  to  bend  to  its  will,  and  to  become  gigantic  forces  for  good  to  mankind. 
These  facilities  for  mental  improvement,  both  among  the  young  and  the  adult 
;2>opulation,  in  a  manufacturing  village,  may  become  causes  of  moral  degeneracy, 
«knd  are  often  accompanied  by  circumstances  which  operate  with  fearfiil  energy 
To  corrupt  and  destroy.    Tlie  mind  is  stimulated  to  an  unnatural  activity.    The 
'iMMsions  crave  excessive  and  dangerous  excitements.    The  moral  principles  are 
nindered  fVom  a  strong  and  full  development,  or  are  broken  down  by  a  sadden 
«nset  of  temptation.    The  young  are  crowded  together  in  the  family,  the  school, 
the  mill,  and  the  streets,  and  too  often  become  the  means  of  mutual  corruption. 
Their  many  hours  of  labor,  and  long  confinement  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the 
"fiictory,  away  from  the  varied  sights  of  nature,  during  the  week,  waste  away 
their  physical  energy,  and  is  made  the  excuse  for  spending  so  much  of  the  even- 
ings as  are  at  their  disposal,  in  artificial  excitements,  and  their  Sabbaths  in  the 
fields,  or  in  carriage  excursions.    The  charm,  secluston,  and  refinement  of  a 
pleasant  home,  are  often  denied  them  in  their  hours  of  rest  and  relaxation. 
Their  dwellings  are  crowded  together,  with  apartments  few  and  small,  too 
often  badly  lighted,  and  badly  ventilated;  comfortless  within,  and  lookhig 
out  upon  a  street  without  a  tree,  or  upon  grounds  devoid  of  the  cheerful  green, 
which  nature  is  so  eager  every  where  to  throw  about  her  as  her  gleeful  drapery. 
Tlieir  homes  have  seldom  any  yards  inclosed,  to  repel  the  rudeness  of  the  passer- 
by, or  to  invite  the  healthy  wid  humanizing  cultivation  of  fiowers,  shrubbery, 
and  vegetables.     Females  are  prevented'  by  their  early  occupation  in  the  mills, 
from  learning  needle-work,  and  flrom  acquiring  those  habits  of  forethought 
neatness  and  order,  without  which,  they  can  not,  when  they  grow  up  to  woman- 
hood, and  have  the  charge  of  families  of  their  own,  make  their  own  homes  the 
abodes  of  economy,  thrift,  and  comfort     Many  of  the  young  people  engaged  In 
the  mills,  are  living  away  fitom  their  family  homes,  and  do  not  feel  the  restraints 
fbm  vicious  courses  which  a  respect  fbr  the  good  opinion  of  relatives  and  fnends 
fixerta.     Facilities  for  corruption  and  vice  abound,  and  the  swiftness  with  which 
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aoch  corruption  of  priDciple  and  character  ripens  to  ruin,  is  fearfully  rapid.  The 
admixturo  of  people  from  different  nations,  and  the  constantly  fluctuating  state 
of  society,  are  additional  causes  of  evil,  and  impediments  to  any  regular  plan  of 
improvement  To  these  various  causes  of  deterioration,  to  which  a  manuiao- 
tonng  population  are  exposed,  it  must  also  be  added,  that  the  facilities  for  a 
proper  classificiition  of  the  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  schools, 
at  least  for  the  young  children,  are  not  improved. 

That  the  manufacturing  population  are  so  pure,  refined,  and  educated  as  they 
unquestiotijibly  are,  considering  the  many  unfavorable  circumstances  of  theur 
position,  and  the  causes  which  are  constantly  at  work  to  deteriorate  and  cor- 
rupt, is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  original  population  of  these  villages  came 
from  the  country,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  yearly  increase  is  drawn  from 
this  source  of  supply,  bringing  with  them  tlie  fixed  habits,  the  strong  &mily 
attachments,  and  elevated  domestic  education,  which  have  ever  characterized 
the  country  homes  of  New  England.  The  first  generation  of  this  population 
has  passed,  or  is  passing  away.  What  is  to  be  the  character  of  the  second  and 
the  third  ? — not  trained  to  the  same  extent,  and  soon  n#t  trained  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  in  the  country,  but  in  the  crowded  village,  and  under  all  these 
exciting  influences  ?  It  is  for  the  friends  of  education  to  decide— to  decide 
speedily,  and  act  with  energy ;  and  to  bring  out  all  the  capacities  and  influeoces 
for  good  which  exist  in  Uieir  midst,  just  in  proportion  as  those  influencea  for 
evil  gather  and  increase.  Let  this  bo  done,  and  these  villages  may  become  not 
only  the  workshops  of  America,  and  the  prolific  sources  of  wealth  and  physical 
comfort  to  Connecticut,  but  radiant  points  of  intellectual  and  moral  light — ^the 
ornament,  strength  and  glory  of  the  State. 

1.  Convenient  and  attractive  school  edifices  should  be  erected.  This  is  not 
done  to  any  considerable  extent  There  are  more  than  fifty  manufactoring  dis- 
tricts, where  these  buildings  are  not  sufficiently  large  and  convenient  for  the 
number  of  pupils  who  do  attend,  much  less  for  the  number  which  should  attend, 
for  portions  of  the  year  at  least 

School-houses  in  manufacturing  districts  should  be  provided  with  halls  for 
popular  lectures,  and  rooms  for  a  library,  collections  in  natural  historjr,  evening 
cUiiBses,  reading  circles,  and  even  gatherings  for  conversation,  unless  these  ob- 
jects are  provided  for  in  a  separate  building. 

2.  The  schools  should  be  kept  open  during  the  year,  and  at  least  two  grades 
of  sdiools  should  be  established.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
primary  schools.  It  is  here  that  the  great  strength  of  educational  influence  for 
such  a  population  can  be  bestowed  with  the  best  hope  of  success.  It  is  here 
that  children  can  be  taken  early,  and  when  children  are  precocious,  they  must 
be  taken  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  if  the  seeds  of  good  are  to  be  planted  be- 
fore the  seeds  of  evil  begin  to  germinate.  Here  the  defects  of  their  domestic 
and  social  training,  can  in  a  measure  be  supplied.  Here  by  kindness,  patience^ 
order,  and  the  elevating  influences  of  music,  joyous  groups  may  ezyoy  the  sun- 
shine of  a  happy  childhood  at  school,  and  be  bound  to  respectability  and  virtue, 
by  ties  which  they  will  not  willingly  break.  These  schools,  made,  as  they  can 
be  made  by  female  teachers  of  the  requisite  tact  and  quahfication,  the  loved  and 
happy  resorts  of  the  young,  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
jnanners,  personal  habits,  and  morals  of  the  pupils,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  efficient  instrumentality  to  save  and  elevate  the  children  from  the  corrupt- 
ing infiuences  of  constant  association,  when  that  association  is  not  under  the 
supervision  of  parents  or  teachers,  and  to  prepare  them  for  institutions  of  hi^er 
instruction. 

3.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools,  both  in  primary  and  higher 
grade,  should  be  framed  and  conducted,  to  some  extent,  in  reference  to  the 
future  social  and  practical  wants  of  the  pupils.  It  should  cultivate  a  taste  for 
music,  drawing  and  other  kindred  pursuits,  not  only  for  their  practical  utility, 
but  for  their  refining  and  elevating  influences  on  the  character,  and  as  sources 
of  innocent  and  rational  amusement  after  toil,  in  every  period  of  life,  and  in 
every  station  in  society.  Drawing,  especially,  should  be  commenced  in  the 
nrimary  school,  and  continued  with  those  who  show  a  decided  tact  and  aptitude 
•for  its  highest  attainments,  to  the  latest  opportunity  which  the  public  school  can 
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gire.    It  is  the  best  study  to  educate  the  eye  to  habits  of  quick  and  accurate 
obsenratioii: — the  mind  to  a  ready  power  of  attention,  discrimination,  and  rea- 
nning — and  the  hand  to  dexterous  and  rapid  execution.    It  cultivates  a  taete 
for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  and  fills  the  soul  with  forms  and  images  of 
lofeliness  and  grandeur  which  the  eye  has  studied,  and  the  hand  has  traced. 
It  is  the  best  language  of  form ; — by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  or  pencil,  a  better 
idea  of  a  building,  a  piece  of  mechanism,  or  any  production  of  art,  can  be  given, 
than  by  any  number  of  words,  however  felicitously  used.    It  may  be  introduced 
88  an  amusement  in  the  infant  and  primary  schools — may  bo  made  to  illustrate 
and  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  almost  every  study  in  the  higher  schools,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  highest  success  in  many  departments  of  labor  in  manufactur- 
ing and  medianical  buslnesa    If  Connecticut  is  to  compote  successfully  with 
ether  countries  in  those  productions  into  which  a  cultivated  taste,  and  high  ar- 
tistic skill  enters,  tl)e  taste  where  it  exists  must  be  early  developed  by  appro- 
priate exercises  in  the  public  school,  and  opportunities  for  higher  attainments 
be  oflfered  in  a  "school  of  the  arts." 

In  the  higher  dcparti£icnts,  or  schools,  there  should  bo  exercises  in  the  mathe- 
matical studies,  calculated  to  familiarise  the  scholar  with  the  principles  of  many 
of  the  daily  operations  in  the  mills  and  workshops,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation 
lor  g^reater  practical  skUl,  and  for  new  inventions  or  new  combinations  and 
application  of  existing  discoveries. 

To  supply  obvious  deficiencies  in  the  domestic  education  of  g^rls,  plain  needle- 
^W^rk  should  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  as  is  now  done  in  all  the  schools 
«>C  this  grade  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  in  the  higher  departments,  some 
biftstraction  should  be  g^ven  in  physiology. 

•4.  Teachers  should  be  selected  in  reference,  not  only  to  the  ordinary  duties 
X'^equired  of  all  teachers  in  the  school-room,  but  for  their  ability  to  exert  a  social 
h^fluence  of  the  right  character.  They  eJiould  have  the  faculty  of  adapting 
^Viemselves  to  the  society  of  the  young,  to  draw  them  into  evening  classes  fbr 
b^stmction,  and  social  circles  for  refined  and  innocent  amusements,  and  to  create 

taste  for  books,  and  to  direct  their  reading.  They  should  be  able  to  g^ve 
liar  lectures  on  chemistry  and  mechanical  philosophy,  and  illustrate  the 

sientific  principles  which  govern  all  the  forces  of  wave  and  steam,  at  work  in 

le  mills.  They  should  take  a  decided  interest  in  every  thing  that  relates  to 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people.  They  should  be  capable 
^>C  so  directing  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school,  and  their  exertions  and 
^^sflnenoes  on  the  young  and  the  old,  out  of  the  school,  as  that  all  may  become 
'W^aeftil  and  contented  in  whatever  sphere  of  employment  they  may  be  called  to  filL 

5.  A  library  of  good  books,  selected  in  reference  to  the  intellectual  wants  of 
le  old  and  the  young,  should  be  provided  in  every  village.    To  create  a  taste 
>r  reading  should  be  a  leading  object  in  the  labors  of  teachers  and  lecturers. 
that  the  school,  even  the  best,  where  so  much  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
^disciplining  the  Acuities — all  that  the  ablest  lecture,  when  accompanied  by  illus- 
"^Tations  and  experiments,  can  do,  towards  unfolding  the  many  branches  of 
^cnowledge,  and  filling  the  mind  with  various  information,  is  but  little  compared 
"^vith  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  good  books,  from  evening  to  evening,  extending 
"^iirough  a  series  of  years.     These  are  the  great  instruments  of  self-culture, 
'^rhen  their  truths  are  inwrought  by  reflection  into  the  yery  structure  of  the* 
^^oind,  and  made  to  shed  light  on  the  daily  labors  of  the  workshop.    There 
should  be  a  due  proportion  of  books  of  science  and  useful  knowledge,  of  voy- 
ages, travels  and  biography,  and  a  good  supply  of  judiciously  chosen  works  of 
Action.     It  has  been  a  great  mistake  heretofore,  in  selecting  books  for  public 
XSbraries,  as  well  as  in  providing  courses  of  lectures,  intended  mainly  for  the 
^)Oorer  and  working  dames,  to  suppo^  that  scientific  and  purely  useful  knowl- 
edge should  be  almost  the  exclusive  objects  of  tttention.    The  taste  for  reading 
^nd  lectures  of  this  character,  must  first  be  created,  and  the  ability  to  follow  a 
^xmtinuous  train  of  thought,  whether  printed  or  spoken,  must  be  imparted  by  a 
previous  discipline.    This  taste  and  ability  are  too  often  wanting.    The  books 
%nd  lectures,  therefore,  should  be  very  interesting,  and  calculated  to  create  a 
taste  finr  fhrther  reading  and  inquiry. 

6w  GduTBefl  of  lectures  should  be  pxx>vided— partly  of  a  scientific^  and  partly 
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of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and  each  calculated  to  give  the  largest  amount  of 
sound  instruction,  to  awaken  the  highest  degree  of  healthy  intellectual  actiTttj, 
and  impart  the  fullest  measure  of  innocent  and  rational  amusement.  The  oljad 
of  these  lectures — if  thej  are  to  be  extensiTelj  useful,  and  permanentlj  sup- 
ported, must  not  be  simply  or  mainly  intellectual  improvement,  but  to  preteat 
that  which  can  occupy  the  thoughts  innocently,  when  they  crave  to  be  ooouptod 
with  something ;  to  engage  the  affections,  which  absolutely  refuse  to  be  leA 
void ;  to  supply  resources  of  recreation  after  a  long  day's  toil,  of  such  variety  if 
shall  meet  the  wants  of  different  tastes  and  capacities — of  tastes  and  ciq»cttiH 
as  yet  but  little  cultivated  and  developed,  but  which  may  be  gradually  led  intc 
higher  and  higher  regions  of  thought  and  attainment.  Such  lectures  will  abed 
an  influence  of  the  most  lasting  and  salutary  character  throughout  the  varioiu 
occupations  and  conditions  of  a  manufacturing  population.  Parents  will  mark 
the  awakened  curiosity  of  the  young;  employers  will  see  higher  int^lectoa] 
and  moral  aims  in  the  actions  and  language  of  men  in  their  employ ;  those  wbc 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  systematic  education,  will  here  have  an  opportoni^ 
to  continue  their  mental  discipline  and  attainments ;  those  whose  opportunitiei 
were  more  restricted,  will  find  in  these  lectures  the  promptings  and  instrumeiiti 
of  self-culture ;  conversation  on  topics  of  broad  and  abiding  interest^  will  take 
the  place  of  idle  gossip,  pohtical  wrangling,  and  personal  abuse ;  the  longingi 
for  artificial  excitements  fbmished  at  the  dens  of  iniquity,  which  abound  in  all 
large  villages,  will  be  expelled  by  the  many  wholesome  fountains  of  thoogfat 
and  feeling  which  will  be  opened  in  the  contemplation  of  Qod'B  worica,  and  tkfl 
perusal  of  good  books,  to  which  many  will,  in  the  lecture-room,  be  led;  and, 
what  will  penetrate  to  the  very  well-springs  of  the  best  influenoes  which  bocmIj 
can  feel,  higher  and  purer  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment  and  culture  will  Im 
opened  to  the  female  sex,  who  have  every  where  shown  an  eager  desire  to  at- 
tend courses  of  popular  lectures,  and  whose  presence  there  may  always  be  haikd 
as  a  pledge  of  the  attendance  of  the  most  intelligent,  refined  and  respectaUe  of 
the  other  sex,  and  as  the  best  protection  fVom  the  annoyance  of  bad  mannen^ 
and  rude  interruptions,  which  are  sometimes  exhibited  at  large  popular  meet' 
ings  of  the  male  sex  alone. 

1.  Reading  rooms,  Aimished  with  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  witii 
maps  and  books  of  reference,  and  if  practicable  with  portfolios  of  engravingi 
and  pictorial  embellishments,  with  models  and  descriptions  of  new  and  ingen- 
ious inventions  for  abridging  labor,  with  specimens  of  shells,  stoneSi  {dants, 
seeds,  and  flowers  in  their  season,  with  any  thing,  in  fine,  which,  by  g^m^QriBg 
the  eye,  and  provoking  and  satisfying  the  curiosity  to  know,  shall  become  at 
tractive  places  of  resort  in  the  neighborhood,  should  be  established.  In  con- 
nection with  the  reading-room,  or  with  rooms  appropriated  to  innocent  gamM 
and  means  of  recreation,  there  should  be  a  room  for  conversation — a  sort  of  wo- 
cial  and  intellectual  exchange,  to  take  the  place  of  gatherings  at  the  comefs  of 
streets,  or  places  of  idle  and  vicious  resort 

To  these  rooms,  as  well  as  to  the  lectures  and  library,  all  classes  should  hkrt 
access,  and  especially  should  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  resort  there,  if  fbi 
no  other  reason,  than  to  bear  the  testimony  of  their  presence  and  partidpalion, 
to  the  value  of  these  pursuits,  and  of  these  and  other  means  of  intellectual  aiid 
social  improvement,  and  amusement.  It  will  interfere  but  Uttle  with  tiieir  time 
and  convenience,  and  the  return  will  be  manifold,  in  the  prejudices  of  yarioofl 
kinds  which  will  be  detached  from  the  minds  of  laborer  and  capitalist,  and  of 
the  families  of  all  classes,  in  listening  to  the  same  lectures,  reading  the  aamc 
books,  deriving  pleasure  fh>m  the  same  sources,  conversing  on  the  same  topic»— 
in  being,  where  every  bosom  is  warmed  and  thrilled  by  the  beatings  of  the  con- 
roon  heart  of  humanity.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  manufacturing 
villages,  to  close  the  deep  gul^with  precipitous  sides,  which  too  often  separatei 
one  set  of  men  from  their  fellows — to  soften  and  round  the  distinctions  dT  so- 
ciety which  are  no  where  else  so  sharply  defined.  This  separation  of  society  ii 
utterly  at  war  with  our  politioAl  theories,  and  must  ever  be  accompanied  with 
oontempt,  exclusiveness  and  apprehension  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  wtth 
envying,  jealousies,  curses  not  loud  but  deep,  and  occasionally  with  ouUiraaki 
which  will  carry  the  desolation  of  a  tornado  in  their  track.  To  do  away  with 
the  real  classification  of  society  which  difference  of  education,  and  sspecial^ 
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difl^oe  in  mannera,  and  intellectual  tastes  will  unavoidably  create,  theso  dif- 
•^Tteaoee  most  be  done  away  with— at  least  all  the  elements  of  earthly  happiness, 
^>2<i  (^  a  pteisant  and  profitable  social  intercoorae,  should  be  brought  within 
■ch  of  all,  by  giving  to  all  through  good  public  schools,  and  other  means  of 
tWc  edocation,  good  manners,  intelligent  and  inquiring  minds,  refined  tastes, 
id  tfae  deaire  and  ability  to  be  brought  into  conmiunion  with  those  who  possess 
CM  qualities,  and  at  tiie  same  time  partake  of  the  rich  heritage  of  noble 
^tkooglita  wbich  the  great  authors  of  our  own  and  other  times,  and  of  our  own 
*»id  other  eoontries,  have  bequeathed  without  restriction,  to  the  whole  human 
fcauly. 

It  ihoold  be  every  where  proclaimed,  and  inwrought  into  every  plan  for  im- 
pvoriog  the  condition  of  society,  especially  in  manuucturing  villages  and  large 
^ont,  that  good  public  schoobs  and  religious  institutions,  important  and  esscn- 
ttd  ai  they  unquestionably  are,  do  not  take  the  precedence  of  all  other  means, 
^v  exclude  tfae  adoption  of  others  supplementary  to  them.    Whatever  can  be 
^Bfiaed  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor — to  make  the  home  of  the 
^inratiyes  more  comfortable  and  attractive— to  secure  to  its  inmates  more  de- 
l%lit  at  tbeir  own  family  board  and  firesides — to  elevate  the  manners,  and  re- 
^De  the  intercourse  of  the  lodgers  at  the  boarding-houses — to  cultivate  house- 
hold firtues  and  habits  of  saving — to  make  the  lyceum,  the  reading-room,  the 
'■ctQie,  the  evening  class,  attractive  and  profitable— to  awaken  and  cultivate  a 
P^Keption  of  whatever  is  beautiful  and  good  in  nature,  art,  or  human  manners 
*Bd  character — ^to  enoourage  cheap,  innocent  and  daily  amusements,  and  dis- 
^Mirage  those  which  are  expensive,  rude  and  sensual,  and  to  elevate  the  tone 
^  aodal  intercourse— all  these  things  will  do  good  and  tend  to  educate  the 
^kole  community,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  popuhition. 
^M  not  the  Christian  intent  on  the  reformation  of  the  soul,  and  its  fitness  for 
*Qolber  state,  forget  that  the  soul  is  tied  to  the  body,  and  that  through  the 
^Nkdy,  and  in  these  various  ways  it  can  be  acted  on  for  its  good.    Let  him  not 
^  immindful,  that  it  is  practical  Christianity  acting  itself  out  in  these  various 
^tnaa,  and  filling  up  every  opening  where  good  can  be  done,  which  commends 
^^Mf  to  the  consciences  of  all  men,  as  like  its  master,  "  going  about  doing  good." 
I«t  the  lover  of  his  kind  remember  that  the  social  atmosphere  of  one  of  these 
^iUagee  may  be  instinct  with  moral  health,  or  may  be  laden  wilh  a  miasma 
^*^Sj  to  the  character  aod  the  souL 

^   The  condiUon  and  improvement  of  her  manufacturing  population,  in  connect- 

*Q*^  with  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  is  at  this  time  the  great  problem  for 

Hew  Engknd  to  work  out    Here  are  concentrated  the  elements  of  corruption, 

^  Qpbreak,  and  overthrow,  to  all,  that,  in  her  past  history,  she  has  held  most 

Pv^^Qs.    Here  are  the  capacities  for  social,  moral  and  intellectual  improvement, 

^'^  the  productive  forces  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  material  prosperity, 

^bich  ahall  spread  along  every  valley,  beautiful  and  prosperous  villages,  and 

tbitHig)^  all  her  borders,  a  contented,  moral  and  intellectual  people.     Regarding 

^y  ita  pecuniary  return,  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  her  manu- 

j^l^ring  population,  is  a  matter  of  commanding  uiterest    It  is  the  mind  and 

^^^'^cter,  the  regular  habits,  the  inventive  resources,  the  ready  power  to  adopt 

'l^^  means  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  the  fiicility  of  turning  from  one  kind 

^  ^rk  to  another  when  the  fluctuations  of  business  require  it,  the  quickness 

^Understand  and  execute  the  directions  given  without  constant  supervision, 

^J'  economy  in  the  use,  and  in  preventing  the  waste,  of  materials — it  is  the 

i^ost  universal  possession  of  these  qualities  by  the  American  laborer,  who  has 

l?^ived  a  good  New  England  family  and  school  education,  which  enables  him 

^  ^^ompete  so  successfully  with  the  muscles  of  the  foreign  laborer,  who  works 

^  lower  compensation,  but  with  less  productive  power. 

crnxs. 

v^  public  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education  in  cities  and  largo 
^^tt)ughs,  it  matters  not  what  may  be  their  municipal  designation,  where  the 
SS^lHilation  is  largely  concentrated,  and  the  occupations  of  society  are  greatly 
C^crsified,  little  need  be  said  which  has  not  been  anticipated.  Much  that  has 
^^Uai  preeented  in  reference  to  the  facilities  of  improvement,  and  causes  of 
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deterioration  in  a  manufacturing  population,  is  applicable  to  citiefl.  ICoitol 
these  fiicilities  and  causes,  both  of  corruption  and  improyement^  exist,  and  an 
at  work  in  the  city  with  greater  power  and  intensity.  Here  tiiie  wealth,  eotei^ 
prise  and  professional  talent  of  the  state  are  concentrated ;  here  schools,  VBbOk' 
ries  and  literary  associations  abound ;  here  are  institutions  of  charity,  and  vnrf 
means  of  religious  instruction.  But  here  too  are  poverty,  ignorance,  profligaqr, 
and  irreligion,  and  a  classification  of  society  as  broad  and  deep  as  ever  divided 
the  plebeian  and  patrician  of  ancient  Rome.  Here  education,  philanthropy, 
patriotism  and  Christianity  have  a  great  work  to  do,  if  these  harsh  and  diaoord' 
ant  elements  are  to  be  harmonized,  and  the  large  towns  are  to  become  not  oai^ 
the  great  centers  of  arts,  trade  and  commerce,  but  the  prolific  fountains  of  ii- 
tellectual  and  moral  improvement  to  the  whole  State. 

The  first  great  step  to  be  taken  in  our  cities  is  to  improve  the  territorial,  and 
administrative  agencies,  and  organization  of  our  common  schools  so  as  to  enabls 
all  the  people  of  a  city  or  borough  to  act  on  this  great  interest  as  they  act  on 
their  other  great  interests  and  bring  the  common  sdiool  prominently  forward  ai 
an  institution  which  holds  a  deservedly  high  place  in  the  eyes  and  affections  of 
all,  as  the  security,  ornament  and  blessing  of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  aU 
future  generations.  Instead  of  administering  the  system  through  two  or  moii 
independent  and  it  may  be,  half  beligerent  and  jealous  districts,  and  throogii  i 
double  or  treble  set  of  officers,  elect^  by  different  parts  of  the  same  constitn^ 
ency,  and  each  charged  with  only  portions  of  one  supervisory  power,  which  tbm 
is  frittered  away  through  many  agencies  instead  of  acting  directly  on  evsiy 
school  in  all  parts  of  the  same  city — let  there  be  an  immediate  union  of  all  ths 
districts  so  that  the  city  or  borough  limits  shall  bound  but  one  district,  and  thea 
let  all  the  schools  come  under  the  contrd  of  a  general  board,  combining  all  ths 
powers,  financial  and  visitatorial  which  are  necessary  to  estiblish  and  admialV' 
ter  a  sufficient  number  of  common  schools  of  different  gpnades  to  meet  ths  adu- 
cational  wants  of  all  children.  This  committee  can  be  elected  by  the  dtisass 
at  large  with  the  other  city  officers,  or  be  appointed  by  the  municipal  authoritifla 
The  schools  themselves  should  be  organized  in  reference  to  the  age  and  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupils,  and  the  children  should  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higfasr 
grade  of  school  at  stated  periods,  and  afler  a  suitable  test  of  fitness  as  to  agS 
and  knowledge.  Teachers  should  be  selected  in  reference  to  their  possesBOg 
qualifications  adapted  to  the  grade  of  school  they  are  to  teach — and  should  ht 
employed  through  the  year,  and  from  year  to  year  as  long  as  they  possess  tbs 
vitality  and  elasticity  necessary  to  the  highest  success.  School-houses  should 
he  attractive,  comfortable  and  healthy,  and  arranged  within  and  without  in  rs- 
ference  to  the  class  of  pupils — whether  young  or  old — who  are  to  occupy  then. 
Text-books  should  be  uniform  in  all  schools  <^  the  same  grade— and  eveij 
teacher  should  be  furnished  with  all  needful  apparatus  to  illustrate  every  stodjr 
pursued  in  his  school.  Without  dwelling  any  longer  on  the  details  of  a  school 
system,  worthy  of  the  wealth  and  population,  and  capable  of  meeting  the  edo* 
cational  wants  of  our  cities  and  large  villages,  I  will  add,  that  we  need  hi  sH 
our  cities 

1.  A  larger  number  of  Primary  Schools  for  little  children — ^taught  univeisslly 
by  female  teachers  of  the  requisite  tact,  patience,  versatility,  and  prompt  and 
kind  sympathies. 

2.  Secondary,  or  Intermediate  Schools — to  carry  forward  children  beyond  ths 
primary  schools,  and  as  far  as  our  first  class  of  common  schools  in  cities  now 
take  their  pupils. 

3.  A  High  School — ^for  boys  and  girls  in  the  same,  or  separate  departments^- 
in  which  every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  private  schools  of  the  highest  gnwk^ 
if  called  for  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  the  community,  should  be 
thoroughly  taught,  so  that  the  same  advantages  without  being  abridged,  or 
denied  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  educated,  should  be  open  at  the  same 
time  to  worthy  and  talented  children  of  the  poorest  parent.  The  course  of  in- 
struction,  begun  in  the  Primary  School,  and  continued  through  successive 
classes,  should  in  the  end  give  to  every  young  man  a  thorough  Engh'sh  educa- 
tion preparatory  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  mauufacturs^ 
and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  if  desired,  for  college ;  and  to  every  young  woman 
a  well  disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  and  practical  views  of  her  own  duties 
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id  those  resouroes  of  health,  thought,  manners,  and  conversation  which  bless 
«dlike  Uie  highest  and  lowest  stations  in  life. 

Let  a  system  of  common  schools,  organized  on  the  general  principles  abore 
^wt  forth,  and  graduated  on  the  plan  developed  at  some  length  in  my  last  An- 
Kauai  Beport,  be  once  established,  and  liberally  supported,  and  the  interest  and 
Snquiry  it  will  create  will  soon  lead  to  other  desirable  improvement  in  popolar 
^aducatiiHi— especially  in  our  large  cities. 

Evening  schools,  and  supplementary  agencies  of  various  kinds,  like  those  at 
^Aberdeen  in  Sootland,  in  New  York,  Phikdelphia,  and  other  cities  at  home  and 
stbroad,  will  be  provided  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  education  of  individuals 
"^rhose  school  attendance  was  prematurely  abridged,  or  fVom  any  cause  interfered 
^^th.  Apprentices,  clerks,  and  other  young  persons,  who  have  been  hunisd 
Snto  active  employment  without  a  suitable  elementary  education,  will  have  an 
^opportunity  to  devote  a  few  hours  in  an  evening,  and  a  few  evenings  in  a  week 
Mo  studies  directly  connected  with  their  several  trades,  or  pursuits. 

libraries,  and  courses  of  familiar  lectures  with  practical  illustrations,  ooUeo- 
'tions  in  natural  history  and  science,  a  system  of  scientific  exchanges  between 
schools,  of  the  same  and  different  towns,  specimens  of  mechanical  inventioDS 
'to  abridge  labor,  collections  in  the  fine  art8~-all  of  these  and  other  agencies  of 
']x>pular  education  will  be  provided  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  in  every  com- 
siunity  where  a  good  system  of  common  schools  has  done  or  is  doing  its  appro- 
'priate  work.     And  outside  of  all  other  agencies,  the  Reform  School,  and  better 
than  Uiat,  as  preventing  that  which  the  Reform  School  aims  to  correct  and  re- 
ibrm— the  Industrial  Sdiool  should  be  established  at  one  or  more  points  in  the 
state,  to  receive  such  children,  as  defying  the  restraining  influence  of  parental 
authority,  and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of  the  public  sdiools,  or  sudi  as 
are  abandoned  by  orphanage,  or  worse  than  orphanage,  by  parental  neglect  or 
example,  to  idle,  vicious  ami  pilfering  habits,  are  found  hanging  about  places  of 
public  resort,  polluting  the  air  by  their  profane  and  vulgar  speech,  alluring^  to 
their  own  bad  practices,  children  of  the  same,  and  other  conditions  of  life,  and 
originating  or  participating  in  every  street  brawl  and  low-bred  riot    Such  dhil- 
dren  can  not  safely  he  gaUiered  into  the  public  schools:  and  if  they  are,  Uiehr 
vagrant  habits  are  chafied  by  the  restraints  of  school  discipline.    They  soon  be- 
come irregular,  plav  truant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  from  that  time  thdr 
course  is  most  unirormly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no  lower  point  to 
rsacfa. 

But  in  these — at  least  in  most  of  these  agencies  of  popular  education,  eq)e- 
ciaUy  in  that  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  plans  for  popular  improve- 
ment in  cities — the  common  school— common  because  it  is  practically  open  to 
and  enjoyed  by  all  as  being  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  good  enough  ibr 
the  best — in  such  common  schools,  our  cities  are  behind  some  of  equal  popula- 
tion, wealth  and  refinement,  in  other  states.  When  compared  with  many  ciUet 
and  villages  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  where  the  schools  are  properly 
organized  and  supported,  it  is  found  that  in  all  the  cities  and  large  villages  of 
thU  state,  with  the  exception  of  three,  the  attendance  in  the  public  school  is 
less,  the  attendance  in  private  schools  greater,  the  appropriations  for  school  pur- 
poses smaller,  the  course  of  instruction  less  complete,  the  supervision  of  com- 
mittees less  constant  and  vigilant,  and  the  interest  of  parents  and  the  commoni- 
ties  less  active  and  intelligent 

IMPBOVEIUNTB  D7  THE  SYSTEM  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Assembly,  I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  certain  specified  plans  of  improvement, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  School  Visitors  in  their  reports, 
by  the  firiends  of  common  schools,  and  the  Joint  Standing  Ck>mroittee  on  Educa- 
tion. In  concluding  this  communication,  I  will  briefly  recapitulate  certain  fea- 
tures, which  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  incorporate  into  our  system  of  common 
schools. 

I.  The  territorial  organization  and  administrative  agencies  of  our  conmion 
schools,  should  be  made  more  simple  and  efficient 

1.  By  making  School  Societies  co-extensive  with  the  Umits  of  the  towns^  thus 
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reducing  the  number  of  societies,  and  bringing  the  school  interest  directlj  be- 
fore the  people  when  assembled  for  other  municipal  purposes. 

2.  By  reducing  the  number  of  school  districts.  1.  By  abolishing  those  which 
can  not  maintain  an  efficient  school  even  with  the  extra  aid  lh>m  the  state  and 
town.  2.  By  making  each  incorporated  city  and  borough  a  school  district  3. 
By  giving  facilities  and  hoMnig  out  inducements  for  districts  to  consolidate  &x 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  graded  system  of  schools. 

3.  By  blending  the  financial  and  supervisory  powers  and  duties  now  exer- 
cised by  the  school  committee  and  board  of  visitors,  into  one  board  of  control 
for  a  society,  and  by  authorizing  districts  to  transfer  the  local  mangement  ot 
their  district  schools  to  this  board. 

4.  By  extending  the  term  of  office  to  three  years  and  have  one-third  only 
elected  each  year. 

II.  The  means  provided  for  the  support  of  common  schools  should  be  in- 
creased, and  should  be  raised  and  appropriated  in  such  ways  as  to  awaken  the 
highest  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest,  and  secure  the  greatest  practica- 
ble  equality  of  the  best  school  privUeges  to  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

1.  The  sum  appropriated  from  the  Treasury  of  the  State  should  be  at  least 
one  dollar  and  tlfty  cents  for  every  child  entitled  from  age  to  attend  school ; 
and  any  deficiency  in  the  School  Fund  should  be  supplied  fix)m  the  civil  list 
funds  of  the  State.  The  sum  should  be  certain,  and  large  enough  to  stimulate 
Bocietie.s,  districts  and  parents,  to  corresponding  efforts  to  obtain  and  rightly 
apply  the  same. 

2.  Towns  or  societies  should  be  obliged  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  grand  list  an- 
nually, a  sum  at  least  equal  to  one-third  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
State,  excluding  the  income  of  the  town  deposite  fUnd,  the  whole  of  which 
ehould  be  devoted  to  school  purposes. 

3.  The  money  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  raised  by  tax  on  the  proper^ 
of  towns,  should  be  designated  "teacher's  money,"  and  should  be  applied  only 
to  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  teachers — and  should  be  drawn  from  the  town 
or  society  treasury  only  on  the  order  of  the  committee  of  the  society  in  favor 
of  the  teacher,  and  for  his  wages  only. 

4.  The  money  appropriated  by  the  State,  town  or  society,  should  be  appw- 
tioned  among  the  school  districts  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  scholars 
in  school. 

6.  Districts  and  societies  should  be  authorized  to  establish  a  rate  bill  or  toi- 
tion,  to  be  paid  by  parents  or  guardians  of  children  at  school,  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  school,  and  in  no  way  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  diminish- 
ing to  each  family  according  to  the  number  of  children  attenchng  school  the 
same  term. 

6.  Every  district  should,  on  keeping  its  school  according  to  law  during  the 
year  previous,  bo  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  and  town  appropriation,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  employ  a  teacher  qualified  for  that  district,  for  a  period  of  at 
least  eight  months  in  the  year. 

7.  The  district  which  makes  the  greatest  efforts  to  employ  good  teachers 
throughout  the  year,  in  proportion  to  its  pecuniary  means  and  population, 
should  receive  an  extra  allowance  from  the  town  treasuxy. 

III.  A  broad  and  liberal  system  of  measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  State^ 
to  provide  a  supply  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  to  exclude  from  the  common 
schools  all  persons  who  do  not  possess  the  requisite  moral  character,  "  aptness 
to  teach  "  and  govern  children,  literary  attainments,  and  professional  experience. 

1.  The  law  must  provide,  that  districts  have  the  pecuniary  ability,  by  resour- 
ces within  themselves,  or  by  aid  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  town  or  so- 
ciety, to  pay  the  market  value  of  good  teachers ;  and  to  continue  such  teachers 
in  the  same  school  through  the  year.  There  are  in  the  State  not  more  than 
one  hundred  districts,  in  which,  from  the  small  number  of  scholars,  and  from 
the  withdrawal  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  for  field  or  household  work,  at  cer- 
tain puriods  of  the  year,  annual  schools  can  not  be  maintained,  and  in  the  dis- 
tricts referred  to,  schools  could  be  maintained  for  at  least  eight  months. 
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2.  A  scale  of  examination,  and  certificates  based  on  the  same,  should  be 
'ftiablished,  consisting  of  at  least  three  grades.  The  first  and  lowest  should  en- 
'^tle  the  holder  to  teach  in  a  certain  specified  school  or  district  for  one  year.  The 
^Kcond  should  be  available  throughout  the  schools  of  a  country  for  two  yeara^ 
^nd  should  be  given  only  to  those,  who  in  addition  to  the  specified  examination, 
^lave  had  at  least  one  year  of  successful  experience.  The  third  should  be  gooa 
throughout  the  State,  and  for  at  least  three  years,  and  should  constitute  the 
Xkighest  evidence  tiiat  the  holders  possess  the  right  spirit,  character,  attainmenta, 
m%nd  practical  skill  for  the  highest  grade  of  school. 

3.  The  compensation  of  teachers  should  be  baaed  somewhat  on  the  grade  oi 
^certificate  held  by  them.  The  names  of  persons  holding  Uie  State  certiflcaleii 
iBhould  be  from  time  to  time  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Superia- 
'ftendent. 

4.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  the  examination  for  certifloatee 
^lould  be  conducted  by  a  county  board,  at  the  time  of  holding  the  Coon^ 
^Teacher^s  Institutes.  This  would  be  an  additional  inducement  for  a  full  attend- 
aBnce  of  all  teachers  who  wislied  to  get  a  higher  g^de  of  certificate,  as  well  as 
^>f  all  young  persons  who  propose  to  enter  the  profession. 

5.  Ck)nnected  with  the  phin  of  examination  and  certificates,  there  should  be 
Wk  county  system  of  school  inspection,  by  which  incompetent  and  unworthj 
snembers  shall  be  excluded  from  the  profession. 

6.  To  make  the  above  provisions  truly  valuable  and  efficient,  opportunities 
^Dow  provided,  and  institutions  and  agencies  now  established  by  which  yoonff 
snen  and  young  women  of  the  right  spirit  and  character,  can  get  a  thorougE 
'professional  training,  must  be  continued,  enlarged  and  improved. 

lY.  Some  efficient  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text-books 
5n  all  of  the  schools  of  the  same  society,  and  in  all  the  societies,  at  least  of  the 
same  county,  by  the  action  of  either  a  State  or  County  Board. 

y.  The  law  should  make  it  imperative  on  towns,  societies,  or  districts,  to  pro- 
vide suitable  school-houses,  furniture,  and  appendages  for  the  same,  apparatus 
ibr  the  use  of  the  teacher,  and  a  school  library ;  and  in  extreme  cases,  ahould 
loe  authorized  to  take  land  for  school  purposes,  on  the  award  of  a  disinterested 
tribunal 

Let  these,  or  some  more  efficient  features,  be  engrafted  on  our  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  Connecticut  will  soon  occupy  again,  the  front  rank  in  the 
great  work  of  popular  education. 

In  1851,  tho  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  (Mr.  Barnard,) 
resumed  the  publication  of  the  **  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour* 
nal*^  which  was  ** suspended  in  1842,  until  a  brighter  day  should 
dawn  on  the  educational  interests  of  the  State."  The  subject  is  thus 
referred  to  in  his  Annual  Report^  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  May,  1852. 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL  AND  THE  PUBLIC  PEESS. 

As  a  convenient  mode  of  communicating  with  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
friends  of  educational  improvement  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  and  as  an 
important  auxiliary  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  commencing  the  publication  of  a  new  series  of  the  "  Conntci^ 
cut  Common  School  JounusV^ 

As  announced  in  the  prospectus,  the  Journal  will  be  the  repository  of  all 
documents  of  a  permanent  value,  relating  to  the  history,  condition,  and  improve- 
ment  of  public  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education  in  the  State.  It 
will  contain  the  laws  of  the  State,  relating  to  schools,  with  such  forms  and  ex- 
planations as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  uniformity  and  efficiency  in  their  ad- 
ministration. It  will  contain  suggestions  and  improved  plans  for  repairs,  con- 
Btruction  and  internal  arrangement  of  school-housea  It  will  aim  to  form,  en- 
courage^ and  bring  forward  good  teachers;  and  to  enlist  the  active  and  intoIU* 
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menta  illuBtrative  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mate  instraction, 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  at  Ha 
Feeling  that  the  best  lights  of  my  own  mind  haye  been  drawn  and  fed  fr 
wise  oounselsi  and  the  best  puiposos  of  my  own  heart  have  been  strengi 
by  the  beautj  of  his  daily  life,  I  could  not  neglect  this  opportunity  of  j 
before  school  officers  and  teachers  this  memorial  of  a  wise  educator,  a 
every-day  Christian  gentleman.  The  name  of  Gallaudet  will  ever  const 
portion  of  the  moral  treasure  of  Connecticut  The  numbers  of  the  Joan 
voted  to  this  tribute  to  his  memory  will  be  presented  to  such  members 
Assembly  as  will  apply  to  this  office. 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of  a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  exetusr 
the  promotion  of  educational  improvement,  no  pains  has  been  spared  to  ii 
the  conductors  of  our  newspaper  press  generally  to  introduce  into  their  co 
reports  and  discussions  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  our  cc 
schools,  and  other  institutions  and  means  of  popular  education.  In  no  od 
has  so  much  educational  matter  been  spread  through  these  channels  befi 
people  of  the  State.  For  the  uniform  courtesy,  with  which  all  applicatic 
my  part  for  giving  publicity  to  notices  for  Institutes  and  lectures,  hay 
met,  I  wish  to  make  tliis  public  acknowledgment  Without  the  cordi 
general  cooperation  of  the  press  of  the  State,  the  process  of  school  in 
ment  will  be  slow  indeed. 

The  Superintendont  thus  speaks  of  his  operations  in  Teache 
Btitutes,  Lectures,  (fee,  in  his  ''Seventh  Annaal  Report,  subi 
May,  1862." 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

During  the  year,  nine  Institutes  or  Conventions  of  Teachers  have  bee 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  one  more  than  was  required  by  law,  a 
which  no  pecuniary  aid  was  received  from  the  State.  The  aggregate  attei 
of  teachers  at  the  nine  Institutes,  was  about  nine  hundred.  Kadi  InsUtc 
opened  by  a  public  lecture  on  the  Monday  evening  of  the  week  for  which 
appointed,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  close  of  the  Friday  evening : 
iug.  The  exercises  during  the  day  were  devoted  to  the  familiar  exposil 
the  best  modes  of  classifying,  governing,  and  teaching  our  common  b 
At  each  Institute  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  lectures  and  diacuasU 
topics  connected  with  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  and  other  me 
popular  education  in  Connecticut,  intended  to  interest  parents,  children,  a 
community  generally,  as  well  as  teachers. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  remark : — 

I.  The  value  of  this  class  of  meetings,  both  to  teachers  and  the  comm 
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3.  The  appropriation  now  made,  viz.,  only  eighteen  doUars  on  the  aveTage,  to 
secore  aaaiBtanoe  in  instruction  and  lectures  at  each  Institute^  with  an  allowance 
for  printing  circulars,  and  the  travel  of  the  Superintendent,  is  altogether  inad- 
equate— ^thereby  imposing  a  heavy  pecuniary  burden  on  the  Superintendent, 
and  subjecting  public-spirited  individuals,  who  have  no  private  or  profeasioiial 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  to  great  sacrifices  of  time  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  State. 

4.  Interesting  and  profitable  as  these  Institutes  have  already  proved  to  tetflii- 
ers,  the  schools,  and  the  community,  they  can  be  made  still  more  interesting 
and  profitable,  and  a  larger  attendance  of  teachers  can  be  secured  during  eaoE 
year,  and  more  places  can  be  reached  and  blessed  by  their  influence,  if  the 
Superintendent  can  be  left  at  liberty  to  appoint  and  hold  as  many  of  this  61ai9 
of  meetings,  at  such  times  and  at  such  periods  of  the  year,  as  he  shall  deem 
best,  without  regard  to  county  lines  or  particular  months,  provided  he  has  ree« 
aonable  assurance  of  the  attendanoe  of  at  least  forty  teachers,  and  provided  the 
expense  of  each  Institute  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  each  teacher  in  atteBd<r 
ance,  or  fifty  dollars  on  an  average  to  each  Institute. 

KDUOATIONAL  LEOTUBEa 

In  pursuance  of  a  plan  set  forth  in  my  Beport  for  1850,  and  of  a  resolutlozi 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  of  that  year,  I  have  continued  to  hold  meet- 
ings of  such  persons  as  were  disposed  to  come  together  on  public  notice,  in  ^- 
ferent  school  societies,  for  &roiliar  and  practical  addresses  and  discussions  on 
topics  connected  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school  system, 
and  of  the  daasification,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  public  schools.  With  the 
cooperation  of  several  gentlemen,  all  of  them  successful  teachers,  and  most  of 
them,  experienced  school  officers,  more  than  four  hundred  addresses  have  been 
delivered  in  diJQerent  sections  of  the  State.  But  for  the  failure  of  certain  ap- 
pointments from  want  of  due  notice,  and  in  some  instances,  on  accoimt  of  meet- 
iogs  for  other  objects  at  the  only  time  in  which  I  could  provide  an  address,  at 
least  one  address  would  have  been  delivered,  not  only  in  every  school  sode^, 
but  in  every  large  neighborhood.  The  expense  of  this  movement,  by  the  nee- 
lution  of  the  General  Assembly,  is  limited  to  three  dollars  for  each  sodetj 
visited,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  persons 
employed.  For  this  trifling  expenditure,  an  impulse  of  a  most  salutary  and  flir 
reaching  character  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  school  improvement,  and  the 
results  are  even  now  visible  in  the  more  enlightened  and  vigorous  actkm  of 
school  districts,  officers,  and  teachers. 

COUNTY   INSPECTION. 

In  pursuing  this  plan  of  operations,  I  have  aimed  to  secure  not  only  an  ad- 
dress on  topics  connected  with  the  condition  and  improvement  of  common 
schools,  but  to  illustrate  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  manner,  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  system  of  county  inspection,  and  of  a  plan  of  reports  whidi  shell 
present  the  comparative  standing  of  the  schools  in  the  several  societies  of  the 
same  county.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  lecturers  were  requested  to  canSsr 
with  school  visitors  and  teachers,  to  visit  at  least  two  schools  in  each  society  in 
which  an  address  was  delivered,  and  after  completing  their  circuit  of  lectures 
and  visits,  to  present  a  report  of  their  doings,  and  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions and  inquiries. 

▲DDBE8SK8  BT  CLEBOTMSV. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  given  in  connection  with  this  plan  of  school  visfta- 
tion,  and  meetings,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  many  clergymen  have  addressed 
their  people  on  the  subject  at  appropriate  seasons.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
what  day  and  place  would  be  inappropriate  for  a  clergyman  to  address  parents 
on  their  duties  as  to  the  education  of  children,  or  the  community  as  to  the  eare 
and  improvement  of  their  schools.  It  is  due  to  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  to 
say,  that  as  a  class  they  have  done,  and  are  doing  more  for  the  improvement  of 
common  schools,  than  any  other  and  all  other  portions  of  the  community  to- 
gether, the  parents  of  the  children  at  school  not  excepted.    But  some  of  Aem 
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can  gtill  find  room  for  more  vigorouB  eSbrts,  and  not  weary  themaelTeB  in  wellf 
doing. 

MSBTINQS  OP  TBACHBRS  WITH  THUR    8CH0OI& 

In  connection  with  the  educational  lectures,  in  several  towns,  meetings  of  all 
the  teachers  with  their  schools  and  the  parents  of  the  children,  onder  the 
auspices  of  the  school  visitors,  have  been  held  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 
At  these  school  celebrations,  the  best  methods  of  conducting  Uie  exerdsee,  and 
studies  of  our  district  schools,  have  been  illustrated,  with  classes  of  children,  in 
contrast  with  the  methods  in  too  many  instances  pursued  by  teachers,  who  have 
not  enjoyed  opportunities  of  visiting  the  best  schools,  or  of  studying  and  prac- 
ticing the  art  of  teaching  under  the  direction  of  a  master  workman  in  the  pro- 
fession. This  class  of  meetings  and  exercises  have  been  held  mainly  by  thai 
excellent  teacher  and  practical  lecturer,  Mr.  William  S.  Baker,  who  has  devoted 
the  entire  winter  to  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools,  by  lectures^ 
fiuniliar  visits  to  schools,  and  personal  interviews  with  teachers  and  parents. 

PROPOSED  MODinOATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  of  the  last  (General  Assembly, 
submitted  a  bill  for  an  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  "An  Act  concern- 
ing Education,"  which  was  continued  to  the  present  sessicHi,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  the  laws  of  1851,  that  it  might  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
people.  To  aid  in  this  object,  I  caused  an  edition  of  the  bill  to  be  printed  with 
a  review  of  the  action  of  the  legislature  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  dixmlatod 
among  school  officers  and  friends  of  educational  improvement  I  have  heard 
but  one  opinion  expressed,  and  that  in  approval  of  ail  the  main  features  of  this 
bill,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  our  schools. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOL  SOCIETI£S  COMMITTSE  AND  YISITOBS. 

Section  1  provides  for  a  union  in  one  committee,  of  the  powers  and  duties 
now  distributed  between  two  sets  of  officers.  Tliis  simple  provision  will  bring 
the  entire  supervision  of  the  school  afifairs  of  a  society  under  one  committee, 
and  the  certificate  of  this  committee  as  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  the 
employment  of  duly  qualified  teachers  for  at  least  the  period  of  the  year  re- 
quired by  law,  and  the  regular  visitation  of  the  schools,  will  be  based  hereafter 
on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  members,  and  not  on  the  general  declarations 
of  district  committees,  or  the  more  vague  supposition  that  the  schools  have 
been  kept  according  to  law. 

ABOLITION  or  SCHOOL  SOCIETIES. 

Seciums  2,  3,  and  4,  provide  for  the  gradual  restoration  of  our  school  system, 
with  the  consent  and  action  of  all  interested,  as  far  and  as  &st  only  as  such  oon 
sent  shall  be  g^ven,  and  such  action  had,  to  its  original  territorial  organization. 
In  reference  to  the  policy  of  our  present  organization,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  the 
views  substantially  which  I  have  befere  communicated  to  the  public.  {See  AniOf 
p.  288.) 

GRADATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

To  enable  children  to  derive  the  highest  degree  of  benefit  fVom  their  attend 
ance  at  school,  they  should  go  through  a  regular  course  of  training  in  a  succes- 
sion of  classes  and  schools  arranged  aooording  to  similarity  of  age,  standing, 
and  attainments,  under  teachers  possessing  the  qualifications  best  adapted  to 
each  gprade  of  school  The  practice  has  been  almost  universal  in  Connecticut^ 
and  in  other  States  where  the  organization  of  the  schools  is  based  upon  the 
division  of  the  territory  into  school  districts,  to  provide  but  one  school  for  as 
many  diildren  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  from  four  to  sixteen  years,  as  can 
be  gathered  in  from  certain  territorial  limits,  into  one  apartment,  under  one 
teacher ; — a  female  teacher  in  summer,  and  a  male  teacher  in  winter.  The  dis- 
advanti^T^  of  this  practice,  both  to  pupils  and  teachers,  arc  great  and  manifold. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  physic^  suffering  and  discomfdrt,  as  well  as  great 
hindrances  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  scholars  and  classes,  caused  by  crowd- 
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ing  the  older  and  younger  pupQs  into  the  same  school-room,  without  seats  and 
furniture  appropriate  to  either ;  and  the  greatest  amount  of  sufTering  and  dia- 
oomfort  tails  upon  the  young,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence, acquire  a  distaste  to  study  and  the  school-room. 

The  work  of  education  going  on  in  such  schools,  can  not  be  appropriate  and 
progreaaive.  There  can  not  be  a  regular  course  of  discipline  and  instruction, 
adapted  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of  pupils — a  series  of  processes,  each  adaptea 
to  certain  periods  in  the  development  of  the  mind  and  character,  the  first  in- 
tended to  be  followed  by  a  second,  and  the  second  by  a  third ;  the  hitter  always 
depending  on  the  earlier,  and  all  intended  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
principles,  and  by  methods  varying  with  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  progress 
already  made. 

With  the  older  and  younger  pupils  in  the  same  room,  there  can  not  be  a  sys- 
tem of  discipline  wliich  shall  be  equally  well  adapted  to  both  classes.  If  it 
secures  the  cheerftil  obedience  and  subordination  of  the  older,  it  will  press  with 
unwise  severity  upon  the  younger  pupils.  If  it  be  adapted  to  the  physical 
'grants,  and  peculiar  temperaments  of  the  young,  it  will  endanger  the  good  order 
and  habits  of  study  of  the  more  advanc^  pupils,  by  the  frequent  change  of 
pceture  and  poeition,  and  other  indulgences,  which  it  permits  and  requir^  oi 
Xkie  former. 

With  studies  ranging  lh>m  the  alphabet  and  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, to  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  a  variety  of  methods  of 
i-aostruction  and  illustration  are  called  for,  which  are  seldom  found  together,  or  in 
•^n  equal  degree,  in  the  same  teacher,  and  which  can  never  be  pursued  with 
^>^ual  success  in  the  same  Bdiool-room.  The  elementary  principles  of  knowl- 
^xige,  to  be  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  young,  must  be  presented  by  a 
Xsirge  use  of  the  oral  and  simultaneous  methods.  The  hig^pr  branches,  especially 
caJl  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and  habits  of  abstraction, 
^^n  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained 
^by  many  pupils,  amid  a  multiplicity  of  distracting  exercises,  movements,  and 
^lounda.  The  recitations  of  this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfiictory 
^rxQust  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  ezplana- 
'^ion,  and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

From  the  number  of  class  and  individual  recitations,  to  be  attended  to  during 
^3ach  half-day,  these  exercises  are  brief)  hurried,  and  of  little  practical  value. 
Tlbey  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless  repetitions  of  the  words  of  a  book, 
instead  of  being  the  time  and  place,  where  the  real  business  of  teaching  is  done, 
"^vhere  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into  the  acquirements 
^)f  each  pupil,  and  his  abiUty  to  comprehend  clearly,  is  cultivated  and  tested: 
"where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed  and  illustrated,  and 
«idditional  information  imparted ;  and  the  mind  of  the  teacher  brought  in  direct 
contact  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to  arouse,  interest,  and  direct  its  opening 
'powers — instead  of  all  this,  and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation,  con- 
sists, on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  class,  in  regular 
order  and  quick  succession,  repeat  words  fh>m  a  book ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  of  saying  their  lessons^  as  the  operation  is  most  significantly  described  by 
most  teachers,  when  they  summon  the  class  to  the  stand.    In  the  mean  time  the 
order  of  the  school  must  be  maintained,  and  the  general  business  must  go 
forward.    Little  children,  without  any  authorized  employment  for  their  ejres  and 
hands,  and  ever  active  curiosity,  must  be  made  to  sit  still,  while  every  muscle 
is  aching  from  suppressed  activity ;  pens  must  be  mended,  copies  set,  arithmeti- 
cal difficulties  solved,  excuses  for  tardiness  or  absence  received,  questions  an- 
swered, whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and  more  or  less  of  extempore  dis- 
cipline administered.    Were  it  not  a  most  ruinous  waste  of  precious  time,— did 
it  not  involve  the  deadening;,  crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  immortal  facul- 
ties and  noble  sensibilities, — were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  noble  objects 
ibr  which  schools  are  instituted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  di- 
verting farce  than  an  ordinary  session  of  a  larg^  public  school,  whose  chaotio 
and  discordant  elements  have  not  been  reduced  to  sjrstem  by  a  proper  classiflca- 
tion.    The  teacher,  at  least  the  conscientious  teacher,  thinks  it  any  thing  but  a 
farce  to  him.    Compelled  to  hurry  horn  one  study  to  another,  requiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  methods  altogether  distinct^ — ^firom  one  recitation  to  another,  equally 
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can  still  find  room  for  more  vigorous  eSbrta,  and  not  weary  themaelTeB  in  well- 
doing. 

MKKTINaS  OP  TBACHXB8  WITH  THUR    8CH00I& 

In  connection  with  the  educational  lectures,  in  several  towns,  meetings  of  all 
the  teachers  with  their  schools  and  the  parents  of  the  children,  onder  the 
aospioes  of  the  school  visitors,  have  been  held  with  the  most  gratifying  resnltSL 
At  these  school  celebrations,  the  best  methods  of  conducting  ttie  exerdsee,  and 
•tadiee  of  our  district  schools,  have  been  illustrated,  with  classes  of  children,  in 
contrast  with  the  methods  in  too  many  instances  pursued  by  teachers,  who  have 
not  et^joyed  opportunities  of  visiting  the  best  schools,  or  of  studying  and  prac- 
ticing the  art  of  teaching  under  the  direction  of  a  master  workman  in  the  pro- 
fession. This  class  of  meetings  and  exercises  have  been  held  mainly  by  that 
excellent  teacher  and  practical  lecturer,  Mr.  William  SL  Baker,  who  has  devoted 
the  entire  winter  to  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools,  by  lectures, 
fiuniliar  visits  to  schools,  and  personal  interviews  with  teachers  and  parents. 

PROPOSED  MODinCATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education,  of  the  last  General  Assembly, 
sabmitted  a  bill  for  an  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  alteration  of  "An  Act  concern- 
inff  Bdacation,"  which  was  continued  to  the  present  sessicHi,  and  ordered  to  be 
piwted  with  the  laws  of  1851,  that  it  might  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
people.  To  aid  in  this  object,  I  caused  an  edition  of  the  bill  to  be  printed  with 
a  review  of  the  action  of  the  legislature  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  circulated 
among  school  officers  and  friends  of  educational  improvement  I  have  heard 
bat  one  opinion  expressed,  and  that  in  approval  of  ail  the  main  features  of  this 
bin,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  our  schools. 

OOKSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOL  SOCIBTI£S  COMMITTBX  AKD  YI8IT0B& 

StdUm  1  provides  for  a  union  in  one  committee,  of  the  powers  and  dnties 
now  distributed  between  two  sets  of  officers.  Tliis  simple  provision  will  bring 
the  entire  supervision  of  the  school  affairs  of  a  society  under  one  committee, 
and  the  certificate  of  this  committee  as  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  the 
employment  of  duly  qualified  teachers  for  at  least  the  period  of  the  year  re- 
quired by  law,  and  the  regular  visitation  of  the  schools,  will  be  based  hereafter 
on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  members,  and  not  on  the  general  declarations 
of  district  committees,  or  tlie  more  vague  supposition  that  the  schools  have 
been  kept  according  to  law. 

ABOLinoir  or  school  societies. 

SodikmB  3,  3,  and  4,  provide  for  the  gradual  restoration  of  our  school  i^ystem, 
with  the  consent  and  action  of  all  interested,  as  far  and  as  fest  only  as  such  con 
sent  shall  be  given,  and  such  action  had,  to  its  original  territorial  organization. 
In  reference  to  the  policy  of  our  present  organization,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  the 
views  substantially  which  I  have  before  communicated  to  the  public.  {Set  Aida^ 
p.  388.) 

ORADATIOK  OF  SCHOOLS. 

To  enable  children  to  derive  the  highest  degree  of  benefit  fVom  their  attend 
ance  at  school,  they  should  go  through  a  regular  course  of  training  in  a  succes- 
sion of  classes  and  schools  arranged  acoording  to  similarity  of  age,  standing, 
and  attainments,  under  teachers  possessing  the  qualifications  best  adapted  to 
each  grade  of  school  The  practice  has  l^n  almost  universal  in  Connecticut^ 
and  in  other  States  where  the  organization  of  the  schools  is  based  upon  the 
division  of  the  territory  into  school  districts,  to  provide  but  one  school  for  as 
many  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  from  four  to  sixteen  years,  as  can 
be  gathered  in  from  certain  territorial  limits,  into  one  apartment,  under  one 
teadier ; — a  female  teacher  in  summer,  and  a  male  teacher  in  winter.  The  dis- 
advantages of  this  practice,  both  to  pupils  and  teachers,  are  great  and  manifold. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  physiod  suffering  and  discomfdrt,  as  well  as  great 
hindrances  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  scholars  and  classes,  caused  by  crowd- 
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ing  the  older  and  younger  pupils  into  the  same  school-room,  without  seats  and 
famiture  appropriate  to  either;  and  the  greatest  amount  of  suflTering  and  dis- 
oomfort  falls  upon  the  young,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence, acquire  a  distaste  to  study  and  the  school-room. 

The  work  of  education  going  on  in  such  schools,  can  not  be  appropriate  and 
progressive.  There  can  not  be  a  regular  course  of  discipline  and  instruction, 
adapted  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of  pupils — a  series  of  processen,  each  adapted 
to  certain  periods  in  the  development  of  the  mind  and  character,  the  first  in- 
tended to  be  followed  by  a  second,  and  the  second  by  a  third ;  the  latter  always 
depending  on  the  earlier,  and  all  intended  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
prmciplea,  and  by  methods  varying  with  the  work  to  bo  done,  and  the  prog^ross 
already  made. 

With  the  older  and  younger  pupils  in  the  same  room,  there  can  not  be  a  inrs- 
tem  of  discipline  which  shall  be  equally  well  adapted  to  both  classes.  Ii  it 
secures  the  cheerfUl  obedience  and  subordination  of  the  older,  it  will  press  with 
unwise  severity  upon  the  younger  pupils.  If  it  be  adapted  to  the  physical 
wants,  and  peculiar  temperaments  of  the  young,  it  will  endanger  the  g^ood  order 
and  habits  of  study  of  the  more  advanc^  pupils,  by  the  frequent  change  of 
posture  and  position,  and  other  indulgenceo,  which  it  permits  and  requires  of 
the  former. 

With  studies  ranging  from  the  alphabet  and  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, to  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  a  variety  of  methods  of 
instruction  and  illustration  are  called  for,  which  are  seldom  found  together,  or  in 
an  equal  degree,  in  the  same  teacher,  and  which  can  never  be  pursued  with 
equal  success  in  the  same  sdiool-room.  The  elementary  principles  of  knowl- 
edge, to  be  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  young,  must  be  presented  by  a 
large  use  of  the  oral  and  simultaneous  methods.  Tlie  hig^pr  branches,  especially 
all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and  habits  of  abstraction, 
on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained 
by  many  pupils,  amid  a  multiplicity  of  distracting  exercises,  movements,  and 
sounds.  The  recitations  of  this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory 
must  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explana- 
tion, and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

From  the  number  of  class  and  individual  recitations,  to  be  attended  to  during 
each  half  day,  these  exercises  are  brief)  hurried,  and  of  little  practical  value. 
They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless  repetitions  of  the  words  of  a  book. 
Instead  of  being  the  time  and  place,  where  the  real  business  of  teaching  is  done, 
where  tlie  ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into  the  acquirements 
of  each  pupil,  and  his  ability  to  comprehend  clearly,  is  cultivated  and  tested ; 
where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed  and  illustrated,  and 
additional  information  imparted ;  and  the  mind  of  the  teacher  brought  in  direct 
contact  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to  arouse,  interest,  and  direct  its  opening 
powers — instead  of  all  this,  and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation,  con- 
sistB,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  class,  in  regular 
order  and  quick  succession,  repeat  words  from  a  book ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
pQpils,  of  saying  their  Usson.%  as  the  operation  is  mOf>t  significantly  described  by 
most  teachers,  when  they  summon  the  class  to  the  stand.    In  the  mean  time  the 
order  of  the  school  must  be  maintained,  and  the  general  business  must  go 
ibrward.     Little  children,  without  any  authorized  employment  for  their  eyes  and 
hands^  and  ever  active  curiosity,  must  be  made  to  sit  still,  while  every  muscle 
is  aching  from  suppressed  activity ;  pens  must  be  mended,  copies  set,  arithmeti- 
cal difficulties  solved,  excuses  for  tardiness  or  absence  received,  questions  an- 
swered, whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and  more  or  less  of  extempore  dis- 
cipline administered.    Were  it  not  a  most  ruinous  waste  of  precious  time, — did 
it  not  involve  the  deadening,  crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  immortal  facul- 
tiea  and  noble  sensibilities, — were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  noble  objects 
tot  which  schools  are  instituted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  di- 
YertiDg  farce  than  an  ordinary  session  of  a  large  public  school,  whose  chaotic 
%nd  discordant  elements  have  not  been  reduced  to  system  by  a  proper  classifica- 
tion.    The  teacher,  at  least  the  conscientious  teacher,  thinks  it  any  thing  but  a 
fitfoe  to  him.    Compelled  to  hurry  fVom  one  study  to  another,  requiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  methods  altogether  distinct^ — from  one  recitation  to  another,  equally 
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brief  and  unsatisfactoiy,  one  requiring  a  livelineas  of  manner,  which  he  does  not 
feel  and  can  not  assume,  and  the  other  closeness  of  attention  and  abstraction  of 
thought,  which  he  can  not  give  amid  the  multiplicity  and  yariety  of  cares, — 
from  one  case  of  discipline  to  another,  pressing  on  him  at  the  same  time,— -he 
goes  through  the  same  circuit,  day  after  day,  with  a  dizzy  brain  and  adimg 
heart,  and  brings  his  school  to  a  close  with  a  feeling,  that  with  all  his  diligence 
and  fidelity,  he  has  accomplished  but  Uttle  good. 

But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  a  want  of  proper  classification  of  schools,  ariaiiig 
from  the  causes  already  specified,  these  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  of  employing  one  teacher  in  summer,  and  another  in  winter,  and 
different  teachers  each  successive  summer  and  winter.  Whatever  progress  one 
teacher  may  make  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  a  lai^  dis- 
trict school,  is  arrested  by  the  termination  of  his  school  term.  His  experience 
is  not  available  to  his  successor,  who  does  not  come  into  the  school  until  after 
an  interval  of  weeks  or  months,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  former  teacher  has 
left  the  town  or  State.  The  new  teacher  is  a  stranger  to  the  children  and  their 
parents,  is  unacquainted  with  the  system  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  and  has 
nimself  but  little  or  no  experience  in  the  business :  in  consequence  chaos  comes 
back  again,  and  the  confusion  is  still  worse  confounded  by  the  introduction  of 
new  books,  for  every  teacher  prefers  to  teach  from  the  books  in  which  he 
studied,  or  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  teach,  and  many  teachers  can  not 
teach  profitably  from  any  other.  Weeks  are  thus  passed,  in  which  the  school  is 
going  through  the  process  of  organization,  and  the  pupils  are  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  methods  and  requirements  of  a  new  teacher — some  of  them  are 
put  back,  or  made  to  retrace  their  studies  in  new  books,  while  others  are  pushed 
forward  into  studies  for  which  they  are  not  prepared ;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  montlis,  the  school  relapses  into  chaos.  There  is  a  constant  change,  but 
no  progress. 

This  want  of  system  and  this  succession  of  new  teachers  go  on  from  term  to 
term,  and  year  to  year — a  process  which  would  involve  any  other  interest  in 
speedy  and  utter  ruin,  where  there  was  not  provision  made  for  fresh  material  to 
be  experimented  upon,  and  counteracting  influences  at  work  to  restore,  or  at 
least  obviate  the  injury  done.  What  other  business  of  society  could  escape 
utter  wreck,  if  conducted  with  such  want  of  system, — with  such  constant  dis- 
regard of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  with  a  succes- 
sion of  new  agents  every  three  months,  none  of  them  trained  to  the  details  of 
the  busines.'s  each  new  agent  acting  without  any  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  his 
predecessor,  or  any  well  settled  plan  of  his  own  1  The  public  school  is  not  an 
anomaly,  an  exception,  among  the  great  interests  of  society.  Its  success  or 
failure  depends  on  the  existence  or  absence  of  certain  conditions ;  and  if  com- 
plete failure  does  not  follow  the  utter  neglect  of  these  conditions,  it  is  be<^Qse 
every  term  brings  into  tlie  schools  a  firesh  supply  of  children  to  be  experimented 
upon,  and  sweeps  away  others  beyond  the  reach  of  bad  school  instruction  and 
discipline ;  and  because  the  minds  of  some  of  these  children  are,  for  a  portion 
of  each  day,  left  to  the  action  of  their  own  inherent  forces,  and  the  more  kindly 
infiuences  of  nature,  the  family  and  society. 

Among  these  conditions  of  success  in  the  operation  of  a  system  of  public 
schools,  is  such  a  classification  of  the  schokrs  as  shall  bring  a  large  number  of 
similar  age  and  attainments,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  stage  of  Sieir  advance- 
ment, under  teachers  of  tiie  right  qualifications,  and  shall  enable  these  teachers 
to  act  upon  numbers  at  once,  for  years  in  succession,  and  carry  them  all  forward 
effectually  together,  in  a  regular  course  of  instruction. 

The  great  principle  to  be  regarded  in  the  classification,  either  of  the  schools 
of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  scholars  in  the  same  school,  is  equality  of  attain- 
ments, which  will  generally  include  those  of  the  same  age.  Those  who  have 
gone  over  substantially  the  same  ground,  or  reached,  or  nearly  reached  the  same 
point  of  attainment  in  several  studies,  should  be  put  together,  and  constitute, 
whenever  their  number  will  authorize  it  one  school  These  again  should  be 
arranged  in  difierent  classes,  for  it  is  seldom  practicable,  even  if  it  were  ever 
desirable,  to  have  but  one  class  in  every  study  in  the  same  g^rade  of  school 
Even  hi  very  large  districts,  where  the  scholars  are  promoted  from  a  school  of  a 
lower  grade  to  one  of  a  higher,  after  being  found  qualified  in  certain  stud^  it 
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Idom  that  aaj  oonsiderable  namber  will  have  reached  a  common  standard 

of*  acfaolarship  in  all  their  studies.    The  same  pupil  will  have  made  very  diflbr* 

&  progresi^  in  different  branches.    Ho  will  stand  higher  in  one  and  lower  in 

other.    Bjr  arrang^g  scholars  of  the  same  general  division  in  different  classes, 

papil  need  be  detained  bj  companions  who  have  made,  or  can  make  less 

pTx^greaa,  or  be  harried  over  lessons  and  subjects  in  a  superficial  manner,  to  ac- 

ooiz3modate  the  more  rapid  advancement  of  others.    Although  equality  of  at- 

tAipmeat  should  be  regarded  as  the  general  principle,  some  regard  should  be 

T^tid  to  age,  and  otlier  circumstances.    A  large  boj  of  sixteen,  from  the  defl- 

oioDcj  of  his  earlj  education,  which  may  be  his  misfortune  and  not  his  fkult, 

<>usbt  not  to  be  put  into  a  school  or  class  of  little  children,  although  their  at- 

t"«inmeDts  may  be  in  advance  of  hi&    This  step  would  mortify  and  discourage 

^UQ.   Jo  such  extreme  cases,  that  arrangement  will  be  best  which  will  give  the 

^xKiiridoal  the  greatest  chance  of  improvement,  with  the  least  discomfort  to  him- 

*^^  aad  hindrance  to  others.    Great  disparity  of  age  in  the  same  class,  or  the 

^oie  school,  is  unfavorable  to  uniform  and  efficient  discipline,  and  the  adi^>ta' 

^^o  of  methods  of  teaching,   and  of  motives  to  application  and  obedience. 

^^^<>>o  regard,  too,  should  b«  had  to  the  preferences  of  individuals,  especially 

^'iiong  the  older  pupils,  and  their  probable  destination  in  life.    The  mind  comes 

35^0  the  requisition  of  study  more  readily,  and  works  with  higher  results,  when 

^^  OQward  by  the  heart;  and  the  utility  of  any  branch  of  study,  its  relatkma 

5^  ^tnre  success  in  lifb,  once  deariy  apprehended,  becomes  a  powerful  motive 

^  effort 

^^^t  ^m  not  be  neoessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further  in  this  connection.    The 

^^^ut  to  which  the  gradation  and  classification  of  schools  shall  be  carried,  in 

^^^  tcwn,  society  or  district,  will  depend,  and  the  number  of  classes  reduced  in 

^[r^  School  will  depend  on  the  compactness,  numbers,  or  other  circumstances  of 

^  j>opu]ation,  and  the  number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  studies  and 

of  instruction  in  each  schooL 


PBOPXBTT  TAXATION. 

^^e^clidn  5.  provides  (br  the  assessment  of  a  property  tax  m  each  school  so- 
'"'^^  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  There  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  ad- 
^^nal  resources  in  each  school  district  and  society  to  maintain  such  common 
^^^ols  as  the  right  education  of  the  children  of  the  State  requires. 
,^^ithout  the  means,  at  once  certain  and  sufficient  to  provide  good  school- 
^  good  books,  good  teachers,  and  good  supervision,  for  a  sufficient  nam- 

of  sdiools,  there  can  not  be  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  any  school 
^  however  perfect  in  other  respects.    In  my  opinion,  it  is  both  just  and  ex- 
^lent  to  provide  liberally,  but  not  exclusively,  by  State  endowment,  for  the 
^^iwrt  of  public  instruction.    As  education  is  a  want  not  felt  by  those  who 
1  it  most,  for  themsehree  or  their  children, — as  it  is  a  duty  which  avarice 
a  short-sighted  self-interest  may  disregard, — as  it  is  a  right  which  is  inherent 
^veiy  child,  but  which  the  child  can  not  enforce,  and  as  it  is  an  interest  both 
^  lie  and  individual,  which  can  not  safely  be  neglected,  it  is  unwise  and  un? 
to  leave  it  to  the  sense  of  parental  duty,  or  the  unequal  and  insufficient  re- 
tirees which  individuals,  and  local  authorities  under  the  stimulus  of  ordinary 
^^:rtivee,  will  provide.    If  it  is  thus  left,  there  will  be  the  educated  few,  and  the 
;^^edacated  many.    This  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  all  history.    The  leading 
^^^'ect  should  be,  for  the  State  to  stimulate  and  secure,  but  not  supersede  the 
'w/^^per  efforts  of  parents  and  local  authorities,  and  to  see  that  the  means  thus 
^^"^rovided  are  so  applied  as  to  make  the  advantages  of  education  as  equal  as  the 
buying  circumstances  of  fisimilies  and  local  communities  will  admit    If  brought 
^  the  test  of  these  principles,  our  present  mode  of  supporting  education  will  be 
^^rrand  deficient    The  schools  are  every  where  placed  on  a  short  allowance,  and 
^^be  diildren  of  the  State  are  subjected  to  the  most  gross  inequalities  of  school 
^^vileges.    As  the  means  realized  out  of  permanent  public  funds  have  increased, 
"^he  means  provided  by  parents,  towns,  societies  and  districts,  have  diminished 
^Ji  nearly  the  same  proportion.    At  first,  towns  and  societies  were  released  from 
^e  legal  obligation  to  raise  money  by  tax  for  school  purposes ;  and  with  thia 
obligation  the  habit  of  doing  so,  which  commenced  with  our  existence  as  a  peo- 
'ple,  almost  immediately  cewd.    The  practice  of  parental  contribution  toward 
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the  expenses  of  the  school,  for  board  of  the  teacher,  ftiel,  and  other  incidental 
expenses,  which  was  at  first  rendered  absolutelj  necessary  in  order  to  continue 
the  school  in  certain  towns  eleven  months,  and  in  all,  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year,  was  gpradually  relaxed,  until  in  a  majority  of  the  districts  the  school  is 
kept  open  just  long  enough,  under  a  teacher  at  the  lowest  rate  of  compensation 
at  which  a  young  person  without  experience  and  without  intending  to  make 
teaching  a  business,  can  be  employed,  to  use  up  the  public  money  deriyed  finom 
tiie  state  or  town.  Even  the  custom  of  "boarding"  the  teacher, — ^a  custom 
better  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, — is  complied  with  so 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly  by  many  families,  that  teachers  with  any  degree  of 
self-respect,  will  not  long  continue  to  subject  themselves  to  the  annoyanoe  of 
this  mode  of  begging  their  bread.  The  result  is,  that  taxation  for  common 
school  purposes,  except  to  build  and  repair  school-houses,  and  that  on  the  most 
penurious  scale,  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  parents,  districts,  and  aodetiee^ 
and  the  right  oven  is  diputed  and  denied. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  M027BT  ACOORDINQ  TO  ATnOXDAXCJL, 

Section  6  contemplates  the  application  of  a  new  principle  to  the  distribution 
among  the  several  districts,  of  all  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  This  principle  recognizes  the  number  of  children  in 
actual  attendance, — the  number  who  actually  attend  school, — ^not  the  number 
which  should  be  there, — as  the  true  basis  of  distribution.  The  alteration  herein 
proposed  has  been  recommended  by  several  of  the  most  experienced  adiool  offi- 
oers  in  the  country.  The  commissioner  appointed  to  prepare  a  common  school 
code  for  the  State  of  New  York,  (Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,)  mtroduoes  this  feature 
with  the  following  remarks : 

**  It  is  proposed  that  the  public  money  shall  be  distributed  by  the  town  super- 
intendent among  the  several  reporting  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  mifii- 
ber  of  pupils  achuiUy  attending  the  schools  therein,  and  the  average  length  of 
time  they  shall  have  so  attended,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  teacher's  authentica- 
ted Usts.  The  existing  system  of  apportionment,  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  residing  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years, 
not  only  seems  unwarranted  by  any  sound  principle  of  distribution,  but  operates 
with  gross  inequality  and  injustice  in  very  many  sections  of  the  country.  In 
dty  and  village  and  manufacturing  districts,  its  inevitable  effect  is  to  enhance 
the  amount  of  public  money  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  educational  wants  of 
the  population,  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  districts  which  absolutely  need  it 
The  ftmds  contributed  and  authorized  by  the  State  should  be  equitably  and 
Ikiily  distributed,  with  a  view  solely  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  actually  partici- 
pate in  the  privileges  which  they  are  designed  to  secure.  Why  should  a  dis- 
trict, where  the  greater  portion  of  the  children  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  are  engaged  in  manu&cturing  establishments,  or  in  attendance  at  private 
and  select  schools,  or  not  attending  any,  receive  a  share  of  this  fond  correspond- 
ing^ not  to  the  number  actually  availing  themselves  during  any  portion  <^  the 
year  of  the  benefits  of  the  school,  but  to  the  whole  number  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict, whether  they  have  ever  attended  a  day  or  not,  while  in  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict where,  perhaps,  every  child  is  kept  at  school  for  six  or  eight  months  of 
every  year,  its  distributive  share  is  barely  sufficient  to  warrant  the  payment  of 
a  sum  adequate  to  secure  the  services  of  the  lowest  class  of  teachers?  By  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  principle  of  distribution,  a  direct  and  very  powerfhl  in- 
ducement is  held  out  for  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  the  district 
school  of  the  greatest  number  of  children,  and  for  the  longest  possible  term& 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  equitable  arrangement,  nr  outweigh,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  all  the  objections  whidi  have  been  urged 
against  it  from  the  comparative  facilities  for  regular  attendance  afforded  by  cities 
and  villages  over  those  of  the  countiy  districts.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  beUeved 
the  average  attendance  in  the  latter  is  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, than  the  former ;  but  even  if  the  &ct  were  otherwise,  the  greater  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance,  and  the  longer  the  average  terra  of  such  at- 
tendance, whether  in  the  city  or  country,  the  more  Uboial  should  be  Ike  allow- 
ance of  the  pobUe  moneyj* 
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To  obriftta  mnr  ii^ostice  whidi  the  mall  district!  might  suffer,  it  is  prorided 
ewy  distnot  shall  reoeiye  a  sum  at  least  sufficient  to  keep  a  oommoB 
~  fiir  the  minimum  length  of  time  required  b/  law.    The  operation  of  this 
in  tlme^  probablj  will  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  veiy  small  districts. 

XXAJONAnOV  or  TBjLCHBBS  BT   OOUITTT  I]ffSPEOTOB& 

SeeUcm  It  authorizes  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  to  appoint  one  or 

persons  to  risit  «hooI  societies  and  districts  in  different  sections  of  the 

for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  schools,  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  educa- 

giving  and  receiying  information  and  suggestions  on  all  matters  relatmg  to 

condition  and  improvement  of  the  common  schooU.    In  addition  to  these 

the  persons  thus  appointed  are  authorized  to  grant  to  those  teachers, 

whose  examination  and  success  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room 

obsenred  by  them  in  their  visits  to  the  school  they  are  satisfied,  a  certificate 

iC  qualification  which  shall  be  g^ood  for  two  years. 

The  expense  to  the  State  of  this  new  feature  of  school  inspection  in  our  sys- 
an  not  exceed  by  this  law  three  dolbirs  to  each  society  visited,  or  six  hun- 
and  thirty-one  dollars,  provided  every  society  is  reached.  The  State  of 
lusctts  appropriates  annually  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to 
expense  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  employment  of  two  agents,  "  to 
among  the  people,  arouse  their  attention,  propose  improvements  in  all  the 
KBvactical  details  of  applying  school  money,  of  arranging  districts,  and  of  build- 
^X3i|^  houses,  harmonize  conflicting  intorosttt,  converting  private  schools  and  acade- 
either  into  public  schools,  or  auxiliaries  to  them ;  attend  public  meetings^ 
conventions  of  teachers,  advising  with  school  committees,  and  visiting 
and  aiding  teachers,  by  their  suggestions."  Some  of  the  objects  here 
and  aimed  at  in  the  sections  under  consideration  have  been  already 
in  this  State  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  manner,  under  the  plan  of  leo- 
authorized  by  the  resolution  of  1850,  commented  on  in  my  report  for  this 
last  year.  The  following  suggestions  were  contained  in  my  special  report, 
»nipanying  the  report  of  county  inspectors  of  common  schools,  and  are  re- 
nted as  expresshig  my  present  views  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  provisions  of 

section  of  the  bill. 

The  want  of  an  official  authority, — ^the  narrow  sphere  of  action, — and  the 
"brief  period  of  time  which  each  county  lecturer,  with  ^e  compensation  allowed, 
C^rhidh  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  travel,)  will  be  able  to  give 
the  work,  will,  of  course,  make  a  broad  difference  in  tlie  result  of  this  plan, 
that  of  a  system  of  county,  or  senatorial  district  inspection,  which  might 
be  finmecC  and  which  should  include  the  examination  of  all  candidates 
the  office  of  teacher  hi  a  common  school,  of  every  g^do, — the  granting  of 
csertiflcates  of  qualification,  graduated  according  to  the  attainments,  experience, 
^nd  practical  knowledge  of  each  candidate,  and  subject  to  bo  revoked  by  the 
iftnthority  granting  the  same,  on  evidence  of  inefficiency  or  unworthiness, — the 
j>erBonal  visit  st  least  twice  a  year  to  every  school  in  the  circuit,  in  which  the 
examination  shall  be  conducted  both  by  the  teacher  and  inspector,  and  by  means 
of  oral  and  written  answers, — a  personal  knowledge  of  every  teacher  and  every 
school, — a  familiar  conference  for  one  day  and  evening,  with  all  the  teachers  of 
^  town,  at  least  once  during  each  season  of  schooling,  and  with  all  the  teachers 
of  a  county,  for  one  week,  in  each  year, — at  least  one  public  address  in  each 
t^own,  after  due  notice,  in  which  the  relative  standing  of  the  several  towns  in 
i-espect  to  school-houses,  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  the  length  of  the 
^me  tiie  several  schools  are  taught  during  the  year,  the  compensation  paid  to 
'teachers,  the  degree  of  parental  and  public  interest  in  the  whole  matter  of  cdu- 
oition,  and  other  particuUrs,  shall  be  set  forth  and  fortified  by  statements  made 
\iij  local  committees,  and  extracts  fW>m  the  records  of  personal  visits  to  the 
school, — a  oonference  once  a  year  with  the  several  officers  of  the  several  towns 
mud  districts  who  may  choose  to  come  together,  on  due  notice,  for  consultation 
itspecting  books,  teachers,  apparatus,  &c., — and  an  annual  report  to  the  Stats 
Superintendent,  embracing  their  own  doings,  the  condition  of  the  schools  in 
each  town,  the  relative  sUnding  of  the  several  towns  in  all  the  essential  points 
in  Idbe  condition  of  public  schools,  and  plans  and  suggestions  for  improving  the 

21 
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OTYrmnizatioiif  admiDistration,  ixistractlon,  and  discipline  of  the  achoola.  Until 
some  such  system  of  inspection  can  be  put  into  operation,  there  will  be  no  in- 
dependent and  competent  tribunal  for  the  examination  of  teachers;  no  respon- 
sibilitj  to  public  opinion,  pressing  on  local  school  committees  and  teadiers;  no 
persons  coustantly  at  hand  sufficiently  well  informod  and  at  leisure  to  doTise 
and  suggest  plans  of  improvement,  and  oodperate  in  carrying  out  the  same ;  no 
diinision  of  new  ideas ;  no  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  others;  no  rivalry 
for  improvement ;  no  progress. 

Experience  has  shown,  in  every  country,  where  a  system  of  inspection,  em- 
bracing the  above  features  has  been  tried  and  which  adds  to  the  immediate 
sapervision  of  a  committee  charged  with  the  details  of  managing  one  or  a  small 
number  of  schools,  the  constant  and  regular  visits  of  a  person  of  known  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  skill  in  the  business  of  education,  and  acting  with  an  hide- 
pendence  of  local  appointment  and  infiuence,  although  clothed  with  no  other 
Authority  beyond  that  of  giving  friendly  advice  and  cooperation,  and  of  makiag 
public  whatever  of  deficiency  and  of  excellencies  he  may  observe  in  his  visits, 
that  life  and  vigor  are  given  to  the  administration  of  a  school  system.  Ghndren, 
teachers,  committees,  and  parents,  all  share  the  impulse  and  the  benefits  of  sug- 
sestions  and  hints  thrown  out  in  private  conversation,  and  in  the  public  ad- 
dresses and  reports  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  make.  No  daas  of 
persons  with  us  will  be  more  anxious  to  receive  the  visits  of  an  inteUigenti 
devoted,  and  impartial  inspector,  or  to  welcome  his  counsel  and  oodperatiao, 
than  fidthftil  teachers. 

OEBTIItCATS  or  QUALinCATION  TO  TEACH. 

The  certificate  or  diploma  of  a  school  teacher  should  be  worth  something  to 
him,  and  be  at  the  same  time  an  evidence  to  parents  and  local  committees  who 
may  not  have  the  requisite  time  and  qu^fications  to  examine  and  judge  for 
thMnselves  of  the  fitness  of  a  person  to  classiiy,  teach,  and  govern  a  8(&ooL  It 
sboold,  therefore,  be  firanted  by  a  committee,  composed  of  one  or  more  persons 
competent  to  judge,  from  having  a  practical  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects and  points  to  which  an  examination  should  be  directed,  and  above  all,  of 
what  constitutes  aptness  to  teach,  and  good  methods  of  dassiflcation,  instruc- 
tion, and  discipline.  The  person  or  committee  riiould  be  so  appointed  and  occupy 
inch  a  local  position  aa  to  remove  the  granting,  withholding  or  annulling  oi  a 
certificate  above  all  suspicion  of  partiality  or  all  fears  of  personal  conaequencee. 
A  diploma  should  mark  the  grade  of  school  which  the  holder,  after  due  exam- 
ination, is  judged  qualified  to  teach,  and  for  this  purpose,  there  should  be  a 
dassiflcation  of  diplomas.  The  first  granted,  and  the  only  one  which  should  be 
granted  to  a  candidate  who  has  not  had  at  the  time  some  experience  aa  an  as- 
sistant in  the  practical  duties  of  teaching,  should  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  hi 
the  particular  school  for  which  he  has,  or  is  about  to  apply,  and  whidi  sihould 
be  specified  in  the  diploma.  Before  granting  such  a  diploma,  the  circnmBtancee 
of  the  school  should  be  known  to  the  person  or  board  g^ranting  the  same.  After 
a  successful  trial  for  one  term  in  t^  school,  an  indorsement  on  the  back  of  the 
certificate  to  this  effbct,  might  give  that  certificate  currency  in  all  the  districts 
of  the  town,  where  committees  and  parents  could  themselves  know  or  Judge  of 
bis  attainments,  character,  and  skill  as  a  teacher.  A  diploma  of  the  second 
degree  should  not  be  granted  until  after  a  more  rigorous  and  extended  examina- 
tion of  the  candidate  has  been  held,  and  the  evidence  of  at  least  one  year  of 
■uooessfiil  teaching  can  be  adduced.  This  examination  should  cover  all  the 
itudies  pursued  in  common  schools,  of  every  grade,  except  in  public  h^ 
■diools,  in  cities  and  large  villages.  This  certificate  should  be  gcmd  for  any 
town  in  the  county  for  which  it  is  granted.  After  three  years  of  sooceflsftil 
teaching,  teachers  who  have  received  the  first  and  second  certificates,  may  app^ 
for  the  third,  which  should  be  granted  only  by  a  board  composed  of  the  inspee* 
tors  or  examiners  in  two  or  more  counties.  This  certificate,  untQ  annulled, 
dionld  exempt  the  holder  from  all  local  and  annual  examinations,  and  be  good 
for  every  school,  so  far  as  entitling  the  holder  to  be  paid  out  of  any  pabUc 
flmds.  Every  certificate  should  be  based  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral 
fiharater,  and  unexceptionable  conduct,  and  every  teacher  who  proves  himself 
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■xiworthy  of  the  profession  bj  criminal  or  immoral  acta,  ahoold  hare  his  oer- 
&<cste  publicly  annulled.  The  great  object  is  to  prevent  incompetent  peraona 
h^om  gpainiog  admiaaion  into  the  profession,  and  exclude  such  as  prove  them- 
F^lves  anworthj  of  its  honora  and  compensation.  Bveiy  board  of  examination 
iXMrald'  be  composed  of  working  school  men,— of  persons  who  have  been  prac- 
£cal  teachers^  or  shown  their  interest  in  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  the 
MKlTancement  of  the  profession  by  their  worics.  Every  examination  should  be 
»ondacted  both  by  oral  and  written  questions  and  answers, — should  be  held 
mX  re^^lar  periods,  which  should  be  designated  in  the  law,  and  the  examina- 
paipers,  and  record  of  the  doings  of  every  meeting  should  be  properly  kept 
preserved.  The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  for  certificates  of  the 
id  and  third  degree,  should  be  published  annually,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Superintendent,  as  well  as  the  names  of  those  teachers  whose  certificates 
been  annoUed  for  criminal  or  immoral  conduct  A  portion  of  the  public 
money  in  each  town  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  teacher,  according  to 
grade  of  oertiflcate  he  may  hold. 

TRUANCT — UfDUai'BIAL  BCHOOL. 

There  are  other  aectiona  in  tlie  bill  under  conaideration,  of  aoaroely  less  im- 
than  those  already  commented  on-*8iich  aa  that  empowering  any  city 
all  neoeeeary  ordinances  and  by-lawa  with  suitable  finee  and  penalties, 
to  make  all  necessary  provision  and  arrangement  concerning  chUdren  be- 
»n  the  agea  of  five  and  fifteen,  who  are  growing  up  in  truancy,  without  the 
Ibenefit  of  the  education  provided  in  our  common  achoola,  and  without  any  regu- 
and  lawful  occupation.  My  viowa  of  the  necessity  of  some  more  provident 
efficient  measures  to  reach  and  elevate  and  aave  this  rapidly  increasing  class 
cfaUdren,  have  been  repeatedly  spread  before  the  Lc^^ialature  and  the  people 
the  State,  and  espedaUy  in  the  annual  report  of  this  department  for  1860. 
the  Appendix  to  that  document,  an  account  will  be  found  of  the  broad  and 
'^iKVOUgbly  beneficial  results  which  have  followed  the  kind  of  action  contem* 
^^latod  in  Section  16  of  this  bill, — especially  from  the  establishment  of  indusUial 
^Mlmnls  in  Aberdeen  in  Scotland. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  provisions  in  SecUons  19  and  20  to  secure  a  uniformity  and  adequate  and 
Lomical  supply  of  books  in  all  the  schools  of  the  same  county,  will  get  rid 
ooe  of  the  great  hindrances  to  improvement  in  the  schools.    Touching,  as  it 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  there  is  no  lack  of  complaint  fh>m  every  quar- 
of  the  State  of  the  evil  of  a  perpetual  change  of  text-books.    With  a  few 
on  other  topkx,  I  will  bring  this  report  to  a  close. 


The  Superintendent's  Report  for  1852,  closes  with  the  following 
venuurks  on  the  origin  and  influence  of 

PRITATK  SCHOOLS. 

Another  year's  observation  and  inquiry  ocmfirm  the  opinion  I  have  before  ex- 
yrosscd,  as  to  the  origin,  and  influence  of  private  or  select  schools.    They  grow, 
SI  most  instances,  out  of  the  deplorable  oonditk>n  of  the  oommon  schools — the 
■mail,  dilapidated,  unoomfortable  and  unhealthy  school-house— the  neglect  of  all 
the  ^ipliances  to  secure  modesty  of  behavior,  and  oorrect  personal  habits  in 
children — ^the  employment  of  unqualified  teachers-— the  constant  change  of  even 
good  teachers,  when  such  are  employed  for  a  season — the  superficial  attaln- 
msata  and  limited  course  of  instruction  embraced  ia  a  majority  of  the  district 
■ehools:  for  these  and  similar  causes,  those  parents  who  know  what  a  good 
sdncation  is,  or  feel  the  want  of  such  an  education  in  themselves,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  provide  it  for  their  children  at  any  expense,  withdraw  their  children 
from  the  district  school,  and  set  up  or  patronize  existing  private  schools.    This 
is  the  origin  of  nine-tenths  of  the  small  primary  schools,  and  even  of  many  of 
the  academies  of  the  State,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  public  school,  deprived  of 
the  children  and  influence  of  those  families,  and  left  to  them  who  are  content 
^ith  things  as  they  were  forty  years  ago,  or  who  believe  that  a  munificent 
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been  ooxmected  with  the  institation  since  it  opened  on  the  13th  of  Kaj,  1850— 
representing  one  hundred  and  twenty  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  twen^'OM 
school  societies.  All  of  these  pupils  were  benefited  to  some  extent  by  the  In- 
struction  of  the  school,  snd  the  opportunities  of  obsenration  and  piaotioe  en- 
joyed there ;  and  they  hare  since  been  employed  in  more  than  six  bundrdd  dl^ 
ferent  school  districts  scattered  through  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  towB% 
and  more  than  half  of  the  school  societies  of  the  State.  The  offioersof  te 
Normal  School,  Rey.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  and  Prof  D.  K.  Camp,  in  addition  to  tfaafr 
labors  at  New  Britain,  hare  assisted  in  conducting  thirty  Institates,  or  Coqtmi- 
tions  of  Teachers  in  diflisrent  counties,  and  have  addressed  efening  meetings  of 
teachers  and  parents  in  more  than  one  hundred  school  societies.  In  these  wiyi 
the  influence  of  the  Normal  School  has  been  widely,  strongty,  and  direct^  ftll 
on  the  cause  of  educational  improvement  of  the  State,  and  Ims  thus  &r  met  iA 
reasonable  expectations  and  opinions  of  its  fiiends.  It  is  beUared  that  nb  la* 
ititution  in  the  country  has  in  the  same  length  of  time,  reached  more  scfaooli^ 
teachers,  and  parents,  by  its  effects. 

At  the  Close  of  the  &11  term,  in  November,  1853,  Kr.  Stone  resided  the  oifios 
of  Associate  Principal,  and  John  D.  Ffailbrick,  Principal  of  the  Qmncy  Orumntf 
School,  Boston,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  No  man  can  labor  more  indefiit%ih 
bly  and  enthusiastically  Ibr  the  interest  of  the  institution,  or  the  cause  oitidbgidL 
improvement  in  the  State;  than  did  the  late  Associate  Prindpal,  from  tfa»  tUt 
hour  of  his  appointment ;  and  the  Trustees  accepted  his  resignation,  becattse  h^ 
believed  that  the  best  good  of  the  school  would  be  promoted  thereby,  and  thit 
he  could  work  more  successfully  in  other  fields  of  labor.  In  his  snccenor,  Ifr. 
Pbilbrick,  the  trustees  have  fbund  a  teacher  who  was  willing  to  leave  a  won 
lucrative,  and  in  point  of  HBsidenoe,  a  more  desirable  post,  for  one  in  which  U 
and  his  friends  believed  he  would  bare  a  wider  field  of  usefblneesL  He  hai  Sb^ 
Joyed  and  improved  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  faSs  experienoo'is 
a  teacher  for  fifteen  years  has  l^n  exclusively  in  common  W  pubUo  Bcfabolit 
flrom  the  district  school  to  the  highest  grade  of  common  schools  known  in  IMr 
England,  and  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  cooperating  with  teachers  in  elftvli 
to  improve  the  profbsslon  to  which  he  has  devoted  hinweUJ  and  with  the  ftisttAi 
6f  popular  education  generally,  in  advancing  the  standaid  of  common  acfibol 
Mucation  in  New  England  and  in  the  whole  oountiy.  We  welcome  bim  to 
Connecticut  as  an  accomplished  teacher,  and  a  willmg  and  'abl6  laborer  in  tlio 
educational  field.  *-  * 

Prof  Camp  continues  his  connection  with  the  school,  and  no  teacher  in  ifif 
State  is  more  favorably  known,  or  more  universally  beloved  bv  every  teadlsr 
and  fHend  of  common  schools.  Educated  in  these  schools^  and  brought  vritf 
year  fbr  thirteen  years  past,  into  ft«quent  communication  with  school  offidte 
and  teachers  at  educational  meetings,  he  understands  thoroughly,  both  thair 
Wants,  and  the  best  means  of  supplying  them.  He  has  taken  part  in  tiie  In- 
struction of  thirty  Institutes,  fifteen  of  which  have  been  under  his  sole  chaigsi 
At  these  Institutes,  twenty-five  hundred  teachers  have  been  present  He  nsa 
also  addressed  fbrty  county  associations,  and  as  many  town  aasodations  of 
teachers,  besides  meetings  of  parents  and  teachers^  in  over  one  hundred  school 
societies.  He  was  one  of  the  rounders  in  1846,  and  has  attended  every  meeting 
since,  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association.  He  was  an  eaiiy  advocate  fbr  tiM 
establishment  of  a  Normal  ^hool,  and  is  now  devoting  himself  with  his  wboM 
heart  aud  strength,  to  its  interests.  '     ' ' 

Under  the  administration  and  instruction  of  two  such  teachers  as  Mr.  FfaO- 
brick  as  Principal,  and  Prof!  Camp  as  Assistant — both  of  them  Judidoos  and 
indefatigable,  as  well  as  experienced  and  eminently  suco^Bsfbl  in  every  grade  of 
school  known  in  our  school  system,  and  both  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  ad* 
vancement  of  their  profession  and  the  improvement  of  common  school^  « 
Evinced  by  their  abundant  labors,  and  by  their  deoUning  more  hiCTative  litid^ 
tions  fbr  the  sake  of  laboring  in  the  field  which  they  now  occupy — the  fHendi 
of  our  State  Normal  School  need  have  no  misgivings  of  its  continued  prospsfllrf 
and  ever  enduring  usefuhiess. 

TEACHSBS*  INSTrrUTXS. 

During  the  past  year  ten  Institutes  or  Conventions  of  Teacfaors  have 
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lield  at  ma  manj  diffierent  places, — two  more  than  was  required  bj  law,  and 
toward  the  expense  of  which  no  allowance  was  made  by  the  State, — wiUi  aa 
aggregate  attendance  of  over  one  thousand  teachers.  To  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone^ 
the  late  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and  ProC  Camp,  who  cheerfblly  devotett 
aeren  -weeka  of  their  vacations  to  these  Institutes,  and  in  other  ways  have 
aided  the  objects  of  my  appointment,  I  would  make  this  public  acknowledgment 
of  mj  penKMial  and  official  obligations.  Without  their  gratuitous  services^  (Ibr 
the  oompenaataon  was  barely  sufficient  to  meet  their  traveling  expenses,)  these 
2iieetiiiga  of  taacheia  ooold  not  have  been  held  wi^  the  very  small  pecuni«f|r 
piOTUBOii  made  for  them  by  the  State. 

The  general  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  these  Institutes  In  their  two-fold 
opatmtioa  on  the  profession,  and  the  community  generally,  has  been  conflnned 
bj  another  yeer'a  experience.  They  have  enabled  even  experienced  teaohsra 
to  refteah  their  memories  as  to  the  leading  principles  and  acts  of  the  seveial 
whidlea  uaually  pursued  in  our  district  schools,  by  rapid  reviews,  and  hot  some 
JTiHtanopw,  it  may  be  safely  said,  by  new  and  better  methods  of  presenting  the 
aeme  to  tiieir  pv^nla  They  have  brought  the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher 
to  piollt  in  the  work  of  self-improvement  by  hints,  suggestionn,  and  practioal 
ilhurtmtionB,  fWmi  those  who  have  acquired  skill  and  reputation  by  years  of 
iabonoua  and  eoocessAil  experience.  They  have  stimulated  the  older  and  the 
beat  tioaghnrs  of  the  Stste,  to  renewed  and  more  sealous  efforts  to  perform  tMr 
duties  with  even  greater  success.  They  have  helped  to  awaken  and  dif^ise  a 
giual  degree  of  mental  activity  and  professional  feeling  in  the  whole  body  of 
Beyond  the  circle  of  the  profession,  for  whose  special  benefit  they 
held,  these  Institotes  have  interested  a  large  number  of  citizens,  parents^ 
young  people,  in  the  subject  of  education,  the  principles  of  school  ardhi- 
tectore^  methods  of  teaching,  the  government  of  children  in  the  fomily  and 
•diool,  and  other  leading  features  of  school  organisation,  and  administration. 

Since  their  first  establishment  in  this  State  in  1839,  eighty-two  InstitotOi 
lUMre  been  held  in  fifty-eight  different  school  societies,  and  forty-five  different 
toima.     miese  societies  and  towns  embrace  nearly  all  the  bright  spots  in  the  edu- 
CMional  map  of  Gouneoticut    These  are  the  towns  in  which  the  most  has  been 
dkone  to  improve  the  district  sdiool-houses,  commence  a  system  of  graded  schoola, 
lucfeaae  the  wages  paid  to  district  school  teachers,  continue  the  services  of  well 
^i:QaliAed  teachers  tfom  term  to  term,  and  from  year  to  vear  in  the  ssme  sohool, 
ixi^troduce  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  infuse  into  the  administration  of  the 
System  an  active  and  intelligent  parental  interest     So  important  does  the 
^Superintendent  regard  the  colUteral  and  attending  advantages  of  Institutes,  in 
^laaeminating  throughout  the  community  more  enlightened  views  as  to  the 
^nalitiee  and  qualifications  which  constitute  a  good  teacher,  and  the  oonditfone  of 
ttucoees  in  the  operation  of  a  school  system,  t^t  he  has  ever  regarded  them  as 
^n  indispensable  faistnimentality  in  the  work  of  local  school  improvement,  and  has 
^^med  to  hdd  them  each  year  in  towns  where  they  had  not  been  held  before, 
^vxntfl  eveiy  town  and  school  society  should  be  reached  by  their  influence.    ^ 
derive  the  full  benefit  of  this  dass  of  meetings,  to  secure  the  continued  attend- 
ance of  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  teachers,  and  to  make  them  both  popu- 
lar and  profitable  to  the  people,  the  mode  of  conducting  them  must  be  vaiied 
fkom  time  to  time,  special  attention  must  be  given  at  each  Institute  to  some  one 
^nbjeet  of  leading  interest,  and  the  services  of  eminent  teachers  and  popular 
led^irers  must  be  secured. 

The  law  shouM  be  so  amended  as  to  enable  the  Superintendent  to  hold  as 
anany  Institutes  as  theie  shall  be  reasonable  assurance  given  of  an  attendance 
</  at  least  forty  teachers  at  each,  for  at  least  five  consecutive  days,  at  places 
'^ihere  the  people  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  teachers  in  diminishing  the 
cost  of  board  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  a  session,  without  regard  to  county 
lines  or  seasons  of  the  jrear. 

TJbe  counties  differ  tnm  each  other  so  much  in  territorial  extent,  population, 
nnmber  of  schools,  and  fheilities  of  travel,  as  to  present  unequal  claims  and 
fiualities  for  the  privileges  of  an  Institute.  If  the  smallest  county  should  have 
one  each  year,  the  largest  is  entitled  to  two.  In  some  instances  the  time  and 
expense  of  getting  to  an  Institute  within  the  limits  of  a  county,  are  greater  than 
to  traverse  the  breadth  of  Ute  Stata 
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been  connected  with  the  institation  since  it  opened  on  the  13th  of  M*j,  1850— 
representing  one  hundred  and  twenty  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  twen^-cM 
■onool  societies.  All  of  these  pupils  were  benefited  to  some  extent  by  the  fai- 
stniction  of  the  school,  and^  the  opportunities  of  obsenration  and  practice  en- 
joyed there ;  and  they  hare  since  been  employed  in  more  than  ibix  niindrdd  dif- 
ferent school  districts  scattered  through  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  towB% 
and  more  than  half  of  the  school  societies  of  the  State.  The  officers  of  te 
Normal  School,  Rey.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  and  Prof  D.  K.  Camp,  in  additioo  to  ttieir 
labors  at  New  Britain,  hare  assisted  in  conducting  thirty  Institutes,  or  CkniTW- 
tions  of  Teachers  in  diflfbrent  counties,  and  have  addressed  eYmdng  meetings  of 
teachers  and  parents  in  more  than  one  hundred  school  societies.  In  these  wiyi 
the  Influence  of  the  Normal  School  has  been  widely,  strongly;  and  directly  ftit 
on  the  cause  of  educational  improvement  of  the  State,  and  Ims  thus  br  met  iA 
reasoni^le  expectations  and  opinions  of  its  fiiends.  It  is  beUared  that  nb  in* 
ititution  in  the  country  has  in  the  same  length  of  time,  reached  more  acfaool% 
teachers,  and  parents,  by  its  effects. 

At  the  Close  of  the  &11  term,  in  November,  1853,  Kr,  Stone  resigned  the  oflfee 
of  Associate  Principal,  and  John  D.  Ffailbrick,  Principtl  of  the  Qmncy  OruDnitf 
School,  Boston,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  No  man  can  labor  more  indelMiga- 
bly  and  enthusiastically  Ibr  the  interest  of  the  institution,  or  the  cause  of  flmol 
hnprovement  in  t^e  State,  than  did  the  late  Associate  'Principal,  from  tfa»  flnt 
hour  of  his  appointment ;  and  the  Trustees  accepted  his  resignation,  becattse  he 
believed  that  the  best  good  of  the  school  would  be  promoted  thereby,  a&d  thit 
he  could  work  more  successfully  in  other  fields  of  labor.  In  his  successor,  Ifr. 
Pbilbrick,  the  trustees  have  fbund  a  teacher  who  was  willing  to  leave  a  won 
lucrative,  and  in  point  Of  HBsidenoe,  a  more  desirable  post,  for  one  in  wUcfa  hb 
and  his  friends  b^ieved  he  would  hare  a  wider  field  of  usefblneesL  He  hak  cttl* 
Joyed  and  improved  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  his  experience  « 
a  teacher  for  fifteen  years  has  been  exclusively  in  common  or  pubUo  school^ 
from  the  district  school  to  the  highest  grade  of  common  schools  known  in  Neir 
England,  and  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  cooperadng  with  teachers  in  elftvli 
to  improve  the  profbsslon  to  which  he  has  devoted  himBeU^  and  With  the  fiisnte 
Of  popuUr  education  generall^r,  in  advancing  the  standard  of  common  scfibol 
MucaUon  in  New  England  and  in  the  whole  countiy.  -  We  welcome  him  to 
Connecticut  as  an  accomplished  teacher,  and  a  willing  and  'abl6  laborer  in  tU 
JEKlucational  field. 

Prof  Camp  continues  his  connection  with  the  school,  and  no  teacher  in  ^ 
State  is  more  fkvorably  known,  o^  more  universally  beloved  bv  every  teacher 
and  friend  of  common  schools.  Educated  in  these  schools^  and  brought  evsi^ 
vear  fbr  thirteen  years  past,  into  (t^equent  communication  with  school  offidto 
and  teachers  at  educational  meetihgs,  he  understands  thoiymghly,  both  thirir 
Wants,  and  the  best  means  of  supplying  them.  He  has  taken  part  in  tiie  Iti- 
ftniction  of  thirty  Institutes,  fifteen  of  which  have  been  under  his  sole  chaigsi 
At  these  Institutes,  twenty-five  hundred  teachers  have  been  present  He  has 
also  addressed  fbrty  coutity  associations,  and  as  many  town  aasodations  of 
teachers,  besides  meetings  t>f  parents  and  teachers^  in  over  one  hundred  school 
societies.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1846^  and  has  attended  every  meeting 
since,  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association.  He  was  an  eaiiy  advocate  fbr  tfaS 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  and  is  now  devoting  hiknself  with  his  wb^ 
heart  and  strength,  to  its  interests.  '     ' 

Uhder  the  a&iinistratiota'  and  instruction  of  two  such  teachers  as  Mr.  FfaO- 
brick  as  Principal,  and  Prof  Camp  as  Assistant—both  of  them  Judidoos  and 
indefatigable,  as  well  as  experienced  and  eminently  sucoeesfhl  in  every  grade  of 
school  known  in  our  school  system,  and  both  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  ad- 
tancement  of  their  profession  and  the  improvement  of  commoki  school^  « 
Evinced  by  their  abundant  labors,  and  by  their  dcoUning  more  lucrative  tUbdt^ 
tions  fbr  the  sake  of  laboring  in  the  field  which  they  now  occupy — ^the  firiendi 
of  our  State  Normal  School  need  have  no  misgivings  of  its  continued  proeperltf 
and  ever  enduring  useftdness. 

TEACHSBS'  iKSTrrurxs. 
During  the  past  year  ten  Institutes  or  Conventions  of  Teadicn  have 
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held  at  as  many  different  pUoes, — two  more  than  was  required  bj  law,  and 
toward  the  expenas  of  which  no  allowance  waa  made  by  the  State, — wiUi  aa 
aggregate  attODdance  of  orer  one  thousand  teachers.  To  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stonei 
the  late  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and  ProC  Camp,  who  cheerfUllj  derotw 
seren  weeks  of  their  vacations  to  these  Institutes,  and  in  other  ways  have 
aided  the  objects  of  myappointmenti  I  would  make  this  public  acknowledgment 
of  my  peraonal  and  offldal  obligations.  Without  their  gratuitous  services^  (fbr 
the  oompensatioo  was  barely  sufficient  to  meet  their  traveling  expenses^)  theae 
meetinga  of  teachers  ooold  not  have  been  held  w^  the  veiy  small  peconiaijr 
proviaioii  made  for  them  by  the  State. 

The  general  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  these  Institutes  in  their  two-fold 

opnatioa  on  the  profession,  and  the  community  generally,  has  been  confirmed 

by  another  year^  experience.    They  have  enabled  even  experienced  teaohsra 

to  refresh  their  memories  as  to  the  leading  principles  and  fiujts  of  the  several 

studies  Qsnally  pursued  in  our  diatrict  schools,  by  rapid  reviews,  and  in  soma 

inatanoes,  it  may  be  safely  said,  by  new  and  better  methods  of  presenting  the 

aame  to  their  p^rils^    They  have  brought  the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher 

to  pioflt  in  the  work  of  self-improvement  by  liinta,  suggestionn,  and  praotioal 

iUostnitions,  from  those  who  have  acquired  akill  and  reputation  by  years  of 

laborious  asMl  suocesaAil  experience.    They  have  stimulated  the  older  and  the 

t^eat  teadiers  of  the  Stste,  to  renewed  and  more  sealoua  efforts  to  perform  tb^ 

datiee  with  even  greater  snocees.     They  have  helped  to  awaken  and  diffuse  a 

Iteat  degree  of  mental  activity  and  professional  feeling  in  the  whole  body  of 

teachera.    Beyond  the  circle  of  the  profesaion,  (or  whose  special  benefit  they 

Ve  held,  these  Institntes  have  interested  a  large  number  of  citizens,  parentSi 

etid  young  people,  in  the  subject  of  education,  the  principles  of  school  arokl- 

tocAnre^  methoda  of  teaching,  the  government  of  children  in  the  fiunily  and 

School,  and  other  leading  features  of  school  organisation,  and  administration. 

Since  their  first  establishment  in  this  State  in  1839,  eighty-two  InstitotSi 
^Mive  been  held  in  fifty-eight  different  school  societies,  and  forty-five  different 
towii&     These  societies  and  towns  embrace  nearly  all  the  bright  spots  in  the  edu- 
Otttknial  map  of  Gonneoticut    These  are  the  towns  in  which  the  most  has  been 
^ione  to  improve  the  district  sdiool-houses,  commence  a  system  of  graded  schools, 
facgeaso  the  wages  paid  to  district  school  teachers,  continue  the  services  of  well 
^unUfled  teechers  from  term  to  term,  and  from  year  to  vear  in  the  same  sohool, 
Introduce  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  infuse  into  the  administration  of  the 
o^ntem  an  active  and  intelligent  parental  interest     So  important  does  the 
Superintendent  regard  the  colUteral  and  attending  advantages  of  Institutes,  in 
^Ueeminating  throughout  the  community  more  enlightened  views  as  to  the 
^nalitiee  and  qualifications  iiHhich  constitute  a  good  teaclier,  and  the  conditions  of 
omocess  la  the  operation  of  a  school  system,  that  he  has  ever  regarded  them  as 
«n  indtspenssble  instrumentality  in  the  work  of  local  school  improvement,  and  has 
«dmed  to  hM  them  each  year  in  towns  where  they  had  not  been  held  before, 
xintfl  every  town  and  school  society  should  be  reached  by  their  infiuenoa    ^ 
derive  the  full  benefit  of  this  class  of  meetings,  to  secure  the  continued  attend- 
amce  of  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  teachers,  and  to  make  them  both  popu- 
lar and  profitable  to  the  people,  the  mode  of  conducting  them  must  be  vaiied 
ftom  time  to  time,  special  attention  must  be  given  at  each  Institute  to  some  one 
nubject  of  leading  interest,  and  the  services  of  eminent  teachers  and  popular 
lecnirera  must  be  secured. 

The  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  enable  the  Superintendent  to  hold  as 
many  Institutes  as  there  shall  be  reasonable  assurance  given  of  an  attendanoe 
of  at  least  forty  teachers  at  each,  for  at  least  five  consecutive  days,  at  places 
where  the  people  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  teachers  in  diminishing  the 
cost  of  board  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  a  session,  without  regard  to  county 
lines  or  seasons  of  the  jrear. 

The  counties  differ  tnm  each  other  so  much  in  territorial  extent,  population, 
nmnber  of  schools,  and  fSmillties  of  travel,  as  to  present  unequal  claims  and 
fkdlities  fbr  the  privileges  of  an  Institute.  If  the  smallest  county  ahould  have 
one  each  year,  the  largest  is  entitled  to  two.  In  some  instances  the  time  and 
expense  of  g^etting  to  an  Institute  within  the  limits  of  a  county,  are  greater  than 
to  traverse  the  breadth  of  the  State. 
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In  addition  to  the  county  Institutesi  the  Superintendent  should  be  rati 
to  i4;)point  umiUur  meetings  of  shorter  duration,  at  such  timee  and  wil 
exercises  as  will  be  most  convenient  and  most  profitable  to  teachers  In  c 

EDUCATIONAL  LBCTUUS. 

During  the  last  year,  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  evening  leetore 
been  delivered  by  myself  and  others,  in  more  than  one  hundred  differen 
ties,  on  topics  connected  with  the  organizat'on  and  administration  of  oat 
system,  and  the  classification,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  public  school 
these  and  similar  lectures,  delivered  in  preceding  years,  an  impulse  of 
salutary  and  far-reaching  character  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  adu 
provement,  and  the  results  are  even  now  vi  ible  in  many  societies  in  ill 
enlightened  and  vigorous  action  of  school  districts,  oflBcers,  and  teamen 
cost  of  these  lectures  to  the  State  for  the  year  ending  in  May  last^  will 
than  three  hundred  dollars. 

For  their  cordial  cooperation  in  carrying  out  this  plan  of  educational  1 
during  the  last  three  years,  I  would  express  my  personal  and  official  obli 
to  William  S.  Baker,  now  of  Bristol,  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  el  tl 
Principal  of  the  Public  High  School,  at  Hartford,  Rev.  R.  B.  Huntingtoi 
cipal  of  the  Public  High  School  of  Waterbury,  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  now 
Ml  of  the  Normal  Institute  and  High  School  at  Norwich,  John  D.  Pfa 
Esq.,  and  Prof.  Camp,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Rev.  Merrill  Richard 
TerryvUle,  Rev.  J.  S.  Whittlesey,  of  New  Britain,  Rev.  Owen  Street,  of  A 
Rev.  Albert  Smith,  of  Vernon,  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin,  of  Glastonbury,  Bi 
Bushnell,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  of  Hartford,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Ke 
don.  With  the  aid  of  these  gentlemen,  more  than  nine  hundred  addrese 
been  delivered  in  the  State  since  my  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  0 
Schools. 

SCHOOL  CKLKBRATIONS. 

In  connection  with  the  plan  of  public  lectures,  in  several  towns,  meet 
the  teachers,  with  their  scholars,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  have  be 
with  the  most  gratifying  results.  For  this  class  of  mc«Btings  I  have  been 
rally  indebted  to  that  exceUent  teacher  and  practical  lecturer,  Mr.  Wil 
Baker,  now  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Bristol. 

oomnNmcuT  oommoit  school  journal. 

The  publication  of  the  "OonnectiaU  Common  School  Jowmal"  has  bei 
tinned  during  the  year.  At  the  close  of  the  present  year,  the  charge 
periodical — which  I  deem  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  sprcnnd  ol 
educational  intelligence,  and  as  a  depository  of  all  documents  relating 
history,  condition,  and  improvement  of  our  own  schools^ — will  be  oomm 
the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

OOMMOK  school  APPARATUS. 

Under  the  resolution  of  the  last  Assembly,  the  Directors  of  the  State 
have  set  apart  the  labor  of  twenty  convicts,  who  are  employed  under  ib 
tion  of  Mr.  Dwight  Holbrook,  in  tlie  manufacture  of  apparatus  and  impJ 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  illustrating  subjects  taught  in  common  schools, 
the  report  of  the  Directors  it  appears, — "  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  yeer, 
the  dose  of  each  successive  year  during  the  existence  of  this  oontracCi  tl 
will  come  into  possession  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sets  of  the  appan 
year,  as  the  compensation  for  the  labor  of  said  convicts,  at  a  cost  of  twe 
cent,  below  its  market  value.  This  apparatus,  the  Directors  have  as  y€ 
no  steps  to  dispose  ot,  believing  that  the  State  has  now  an  opportunity  i 
will  gladly  improve,  to  apply  the  earnings  of  the  Prison,  beyond  the  d 
for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs,  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  I 
tion  in  our  common  schools,  and  thus  both  directly  and  indirectly  dimiij 
causes  which  fill  our  prisons  with  inmates.  There  is  but  one  opinion  am 
most  enlightened  educators  and  teachers,  as  to  the  manifold  uses  to  whit 
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articles  of  appftratiiB  m  oompriBe  the  set  can  be  applied,  ia  making  more  dear 
to  tha  comprebeDsion  of  the  /oong,  difBculi  proceflses  not  onlj  in  the  eaiij 
stagea  of  education,  but  in  illustrating  the  moat  useful  and  interesting  principles 
in  Uie  entire  range  of  common  school  studies.  Every  article  of  the  apparatus 
ZDanuiiM:tured  under  the  resolution  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  is  intended 
to  employ  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  tlie  pupil,  and  thus  make  the  hours  of  study 
snore  pleasant,  the  ideas  gained  more  dear  and  practical,  and  the  impresiioo  on 
^e  memory  more  rivid,  and  more  easily  recalled. 

**The  Directors  having  in  view  the  importance  to  every  citizen  of  the  Stats 
of  aU  improvements  in  our  common  schools,  and  being  mindful  of  the  earnest 
«ffort  which  is  being  made  to  elevate  and  improve  the  condition  of  such  schools^ 
And  to  make  them  free  and  accessible  to  all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages,  thereby  putting  it  within  the  power  of  the  humblest  individuals  to 
obtain  for  their  clilldren  the  advantages  of  a  good,  thorough,  common  school  edu- 
oation ;  and  being  also  of  the  opinion  that  no  better  or  more  appropriate  use 
oan  be  made  of  such  part  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  said  Prison  as  can  be  ssl^y 
mnpropriated  for  that  purpose,  than  to  Apply  the  same  to  promote  the  educstion 
ox  the  chfldren  and  youth  of  our  State,  Uiereby  removing,  as  we  humbly  believs^ 
one  grreat  cause  of  much  of  the  crime  that  exists  in  our  community.  We  tbsr^ 
^re  recommend,  that  the  Greneral  Assembly  do  authorize  the  Warden  of  said 
3*risoti  to  ftimisb  sets  of  said  apparatus  to  the  several  districts  in  this  Stats^  si  * 
^iiacount  of  twenty-five  per  cent  from  the  actual  cost  And  that  he  be  also  au- 
thorised to  furnish  the  same  to  towns  when  they  will  purchase  a  suflBcient  qQsn- 
^ty  for  all  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  towns,  at  a  price  fifty  per  cent  less 
than  the  actual  cost ;  provided^  that  the  donations  to  Uie  districts  and  towns  in 
common  school  apparatus,  shall  not  exceed  in  amount,  in  any  one  year,  niofs 
than  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  surplus  earings  of  said  Prison ;  said  distriots 
•«Uid  towns  to  be  supplied  with  said  apparatus  in  the  order  of  their  applications.*' 

PX7BU0  KDUOATIOK  IK  ET7B0PE. 

In  July  last,  (1852,^  I  found  my  health  so  much  impaired  as  to  require^  in  tlis 
opinion  of  my  physicians,  the  inunediate  and  entire  cessation  of  all  msntsl 
3abor,  and  the  benefit  of  a  voyage.  I  accordingly  resigned  my  of&dal  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  Schools  of  the  State ;  but  the  Trustees  unanimously  and  witboot 
any  solicitation  or  wish  expressed  on  my  part,  instead  of  accepting  my  resigni^ 
tion,  gave  me  a  leave  of  absence,  with  a  request  that  I  would  resume  my  li£ora 
here  as  soon  as  the  state  of  my  health  should  permit  The  voyage  proved  mors 
restorative  than  was  anticipated  even  by  my  physicians ;  and  finding  myself  in 
Europe  amid  interesting  cniucational  institutions,  with  access  to  officers  oon- 
nected  with  the  administration  of  systems  of  public  instruction,  I  availed  my- 
self of  my  brief  stay  to  extend  inquiries  which  it  had  been  my  privilege  to  &a- 
Btitute  during  a  tour  in  Europe  in  1835  and  1836,  and  to  collect  additional  dooo- 
ments,  respecting  the  means  and  condition  of  popular  education  generally,  and 
especially  upon  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers in  those  countries,  where  these  important  subjects  had  received  most  at- 
tention. 

The  results  of  my  observations  and  study  of  oflBcial  documents,  will  be  em- 
bodied in  a  "  Rqpari  on  Public  Educatum  in  tktrope^"  especially  on  a  class  of  ke- 
mentary  schools  corresponding  to  our  common  schools;  on  industrial  and  re- 
form schools  intended  for  idle,  vagrant,  and  neglected  children  before  they  have 
become  convicted  criminals;  on  institutions  for  communicating  a  practical 
knowledge  of  science  as  applied  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  on 
seminaries  and  agencies  for  the  professional  training  and  improvement  of 
teachers. 

To  these  results  I  am  able,  by  permission  of  the  gentlemen  named,  to  add 
fireely  ttom  the  elaborate  and  valuable  reports  of  ProL  Calvin  £.  Stowe,  D.  D., 
to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  in  1837 ;  of  President  Alexander  Dallas  Baofae^ 
LL.  D.,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Oirard  (College  of  Orphans  in  Philadelphia  in 
1839;  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.,  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
in  184^  and  of  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  Traveling  Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ftrd,  in  1860,  on  the  subjects  treated  of  hi  my  report    Without  claiming  any- 
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thing  for  my  own  labors,  I  feel  authorized  in  Raying  that  this  report  will  oon- 
tain  more  reliable  statistics  and  fuller  information  respecting  the  whole  sobject 
of  public  education  in  Europe,  than  can  be  found  in  any  one  volume  in  the  I^ig- 
lish  language,  or  in  any  number  of  volumes  easily  accessible  to  any  lai^  num- 
ber of  American  teachers  and  educators. 

Its  value  will  not  consist  in  conveying  the  speculations  and  limited  experi- 
ence of  the  author,  but  the  matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  states- 
men, educators,  and  teachers,  in  perfecting  the  organization  and  administration 
of  educational  systems  and  institutions,  through  a  succession  of  years,  under 
the  most  diverse  circumstances  of  government,  society,  and  religion. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  practical  value  of  the  experience  of  Euro- 
pean States  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  Systems  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  establishing  and  improving 
Public  Schools  in  this  country,  no  one  who  has  reflected  at  all  on  this  subject 
can  doubt  the  applicability,  with  some  modiflcations,  of  many  of  the  institutions 
and  agencies  which  are  employed  there,  especially  in  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland,  to  secure  the  thorough  professional  education  and  progressive  im- 
provement of  teachers  of  elementary  schools.  Under  the  influence  of  these  in- 
stitutions and  agencies,  the  public  schools  of  certain  districts  of  Europe  have 
attained,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  a  degree  of  excellence  which  baa 
attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  commanded  the  admiration  of  intelli- 
gent educators  in  every  part  Christendom.  The  course  of  instruction,  even  in 
tiie  elementary  schools  of  the  people,  is  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  than 
is  generally  aimed  at  or  reached  in  schools  designed  specially  for  the  children 
of  the  wealthy,  educated  and  privileged  classes  in  other  countries.  The  system 
aims  at  nothing  less  than  to  develop  every  faculty  both  of  mind  and  body,  to 
convert  creatures  of  impulse,  prejudice,  and  passion  into  thinking  and  reasoning 
beings,  and  of  giving  them  objects  of  pursuit  and  habits  of  conduct  favorable 
to  their  own  happiness,  and  that  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  The 
results  which  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  this  system — ^as  fast  as  time 
sweeps  along  new  generations,  replacing  the  adult  population  with  a  race  of 
men  and  women,  of  fathers  and  mothers,  all  of  whom  have  been  educated  and 
trained  by  accomplished  teachers,  and  when  the  influences  of  the  home  and  the 
street,  of  the  business  and  recreations  of  society,  all  unite  with  those  of  the 
school — have  not  yet  been  realized.  Everywhere  the  lessons  of  the  school-room 
are  weakened  and  in  a  measure  destroyed  by  degrading  national  customs,  by 
the  vicious  example  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  inevitable  results  of  a  govern- 
ment which  represses  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  occupation,  and  political  action. 
But  the  public  school,  if  left  as  good  and  thorough  as  it  now  is,  must  inevitably 
change  the  government,  in  spirit,  if  not  in  form ;  or  the  government  must  change 
the  schooL  And  even  if  the  school  should  be  made  less  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive than  it  now  is,  no  governmental  interference  can  turn  back  the  intelli- 
gence which  has  already  gone  out  among  the  people,  and  is  now  seen  in  indi- 
vidual habits,  social  improvement,  and  the  increased  productive  power  of  labor 
in  the  field  and  the  workshop.  It  would  be  easier  to  return  the  rain  to  the 
clouds,  fix>m  which  it  is  falling,  before  it  has  freshened  hill-top  and  valley, 
mingled  with  the  waters  of  every  rising  spring,  and  reached  the  roots  of  every 
g^wing  plant. 

It  may,  however,  save  some  misapprehension  of  my  own  views,  to  remark; 
that  with  all  these  agencies  for  the  education  and  improvement  of  teachers,  the 
public  schools  of  Europe,  with  their  institutions  of  government  and  society,  do 
not  turn  out  such  practical  and  eflBcient  men  as  our  own  common  schools,  acting 
in  concert  with  our  religious,  social,  and  political  institutions.  A  boy  educated 
in  a  district  school  in  New  England,  taught  for  a  fbw  months  in  the  winter,  by 
a  rough,  half-educated,  but  live  teacher,  who  is  earning  his  way,  by  his  winter^! 
work  in  the  school-room,  out  of  the  profession  into  something  which  will  pay 
better,  and  in  the  summer  by  a  young  female,  just  out  of  the  oldest  class  of  the 
winter  school,  and  with  no  other  Ipiowledge  of  teaching  than  what  she  may 
have  gathered  by  observation  of  the  diverse  practices  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
instructors,  who  must  have  taught  the  school  under  the  intermittent  and  itine- 
rating system  which  prevails  universally  in  the  country  districts  of  New  Eng^ 
land— a  boy  thus  taught  through  his  school  life,  but  subjected  at  home  aiDd 
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abroad  to  the  stirriiig  inflnenowi  of  a  free  press,  of  town  and  school  district 
meetinga,  of  constant  intercourse  with  those  who  are  mingling  with  the  world, 
and  in  the  affiurs  of  pablic  life,  and  beyond  all  these  influences^  subjected  earij 
to  the  wholesome  discipline,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self and  the  affiurs  of  the  house  and  the  fium,  will  hare  more  capacity  for  busi- 
ness^ and  exhibit  more  intellectual  activity  and  versatility  than  the  best  scholar 
who  eyer  graduated  (torn  a  Prussian  school,  but  whose  school  life,  and  espedal^ 
the  jrean  which  immediatdy  follow,  are  subjected  to  the  depressing  and  re- 
piBasiDg  influences  oi  a  deq}Otic  government,  and  to  a  state  of  society  in  which 
eFerjr  thing  is  fixed  both  by  law  and  the  iron  rule  of  custom.    But  this  superiority 
is  not  due  to  the  sduxd,  but  is  gained  hi  spite  of  the  school.    Our  aim  should 
be  to  make  the  school  better,  az^  to  bring  all  the  influences  of  home  and  aodetj, 
or  r^igton  and  five  institutionsi  into  perfect  harmony  with  the  best  teaching  of 
tbe  iMst  teacher. 

rPhe  volume  above  referred,  was  issued  in  1854,  as  one  of  the 
aeries  of  Edncational  Documents  provided  for  by  Besolntion  of  the 
Oe&eral  Assembly  in  1851. 

msTOBT  or  FUBLxo  nrsTBuonoK  nr  oonvioticut. 
^1^6  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1853,  contains  a  History  of 
the  Legislation  of  the  State,  down  to  1838,  which  is  embraced  in 
fuller  ^History  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut." 
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L     HISrOBT.     POPULATION.     OOYXRmCXirT. 

The  "Free  Hanbbatic  Cities,*'  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Hambai|^  Bre- 
men, and  Lubeck,  formed  a  union  in  1816,  by  which  they  became  a  cor* 
porate  member  of  the  (German  Confederacy,  with  one  joint  vote  b^  the 
diet  This  union  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  &mous  **  Hanseatic  League" 
which,  first  entered  into  by  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  in  1241,  for  mutual 
safety  and  the  protection  of  their  trade,  was  extended  to  embrace  aU  the 
principal  cities  between  Holland  and  Livonia,  and  was  for  many  yeara 
the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  After  the 
15th  century  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Leagpie  gradually  declined^ 
until  in  1680  it  was  dissoWed,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck  alone  re- 
maining faithful  to  their  ancient  alliance. 

As  '*  free  cities  ^  they  are  also  remnants  of  the  once  numerous  Impe- 
rial cities,  which  were  not  subject  to  any  superior  lord  but  were  imme- 
diately under  the  empire,  possessing  various  privileges  and  distmciiooa 
granted  by  the  emperors  or  obtained  by  purchase. 

Hambubg  is  the  largest  of  these  cities  and  the  capital  of  a  small  repub- 
lic of  an  area  of  185  square  miles,  consisting  of  two  distinct  tenitorieSi 
one  of  which  is  the  joint  property  of  Lubeck.  Its  population  in  18(K> 
was  280,000 — 176,000  belonging  to  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  of  whom 
10,000  are  Jews.  Hamburg  ranks  as  the  greatest  emporium  of  trade  on 
the  continent,  and,  next  to  London,  has  the  largest  money  exchange 
transactions  in  Europe.  It  is  also  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  tnuuh 
atlantic  emigration,  and  the  center  of  a  very  extensive  business  in  marine 
msurance.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  moneyed  aristocrai^i 
the  sovereign  power  being  exercised  by  a  senate  of  eighteen  memberii 
and  a  legislative  body  of  192  members.  The  latter  body  elect  the  sen- 
ators for  life,  who  annually  elect  a  president  from  their  own  number. 

Fbakkfobt  possesses  a  small  territory  of  about  thirty-nine  squarejnilefli 
with  a  population  in  1861  of  about  87,600.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Germany,  and  from  its  position  has  from  an  early  period  been 
the  commercial  and  political  center  of  the  nation.  It  derives  great  wealth 
from  its  banking  transactions.  The  government  is  vested  in  the  senate, 
with  four  syndics,  twenty-one  members,  and  two  presidents,  elected  bj 
the  citizens ;  the  legislative  chamber  is  composed  of  fiftyoseven  membersi 
and  the  highest  court  of  appeal  is,  as  is  also  true  of  Hamburg,  the  sa- 
preme  tribunal  at  Liibeok. 
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Brkmen  possesses  an  area  of  112  square  miles,  with  a  total  popolatioii 
in  1862  of  98,600,  of  which  67,000  belonged  to  the  city  itseL^  6,600  to 
Bremerhaven,  and  4,000  to  Vegesack.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  oom> 
merce,  especially  with  the  United  States,  and  is  an  exceedingly  thriving 
place,  its  trade  having  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  territory 
includes,  besides  the  main  port  at  Bremerhaven,  two  market  towns  and 
about  sixty  villages.  The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate  composed 
of  four  burgomasters,  two  syndics,  and  twenty-four  councilors,  and  to  a 
convention  of  resident  burghers. 

LuBBCK,  nominally  the  chief  of  the  Hanse  towns,  has  an  area  of  149 
square  miles,  consisting  of  ten  isolated  portions,  and  including  a  popula- 
tion of  60,614.  It  is  sUll  a  thriving  commercial  town,  though  by  no 
means  so  prosperous  and  important  as  formerly.  The  govemmoit  is 
Tested  in  a  Senate  of  fourteen  members,  and  an  Assembly  of  120 
members. 

H.     OEVERAL  HISTORT  OP  EDUCATION. 

In  the  Frxb  Crnss,  as  in  all  the  older  cities  of  Germany,  and  indeed 
of  Europe,  the  earliest  schools  were  formed  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vents and  cathedrals — ^they  were  of  the  church  and  for  the  church — and 
BO  continued  for  centuries.  Of  the  three  schools  at  Frankfort,  the 
earliest  was  that  attached  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Bartholomew, 
whose  origin  dates  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Carloviogians,  at  least,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Oermanic,  early  in  the  ninth  century.  The  others, 
connected  with  the  churches  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  upon  the  Mountain 
and  of  St  Leonard,  were  probably  commenced  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  origin  of  the  cathedral  schools  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
may  be  credited  to  the  activity  of  the  noted  Ansgar,  or  Anscharius,  apos- 
tolic legate  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Hamburg,  who  is  known  to  have 
previously  superintended  the  Benedictine  convent  school  at  Corvey,  from 
which  the  first  teachers  for  these  schools  were  brought  The  date  of  the 
school  at  Hamburg  is  fixed  at  884 — of  the  one  at  Bremen,  somewhat 
earlier.  The  school  at  Labeck  was  probably  founded  in  1168,  when 
Bishop  Gerold  of  Oldenburg  removed  his  bishopric  and  established  the 
cathedral  there.  The  Hamburg  church  and  school  were  several  times 
destroyed — in  840  by  the  Normans,  in  1012  by  the  Wenden,  and  in  1072 
by  the  Sclaves — and  they  were  yet  again  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century; 
they  have  continued  in  existence  together  until  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  when  the  cathedral,  being  very  much  out  of  repair,  was  torn 
down  and  the  school  ceased.  A  list  of  the  scholastics  at  the  head  of  this 
school  is  preserved,  extending  from  1212  to  1805,  when  its  last  soholas- 
ticus,  John  Julius  Palm,  died. 

In  respect  to  the  organization  of  these  schools,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  lower,  **  exterior "  school,  firom  which  probably  grew 
the  public  school  and  the  gymnasium,  and  the  higher  interior,  or  ''dom- 
icfliary  **  school,  which  was  designed  especially  for  the  training  of  ecdesi- 
•stics.     The  latter  was  in  charge  of  the  *'  sdiolasticus,^'  whose  duty  it 
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'*to  giTe  ikithftil  instruction  in  the  schoUstic  sciences,  And  espedaUj 
3n  gnmmmr.*'    The  lower  division  was  an  elementary  boys'  school  (triTial 
school)  under  the  direction  of  the  *' rector  scholarum"  or  '*magistar 
achokrum,'*  also  known  as  "  ludi  magister/'  who  was  appointed  by  tha 
.acholasticus  and  sometimes  paid  by  him.    When  afterwards  the  domidl- 
.aary  school  declined  and  with  it  the  efSciency  of  the  scholasticus  aa  an 
iSnstructor,  he  seems  to  have  acted  merely  as  a  superintendent  of  the 
^school  and  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  management  of  the  bnsl- 
oiess  of  the  chapter,  of  which  he  was  usually  one  of  the  prelates.    The 
office  was  wdl  endowed  and  consequently  much  sought  after,  and  was 
sometimes  conferred  upon  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  chapter, 
^ence  by  degrees,  in  later  times,  the  rector  scholarum  became  the  onJly 
^teacher,  appeared  on  festive  occasions  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  gava 
dnstruction  in  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  branches.     He  also  had  his 
•assistants  (called  *Moca  tenentes,*'  **locati,"  **80cii/*  **  collaboratorea,**  or 
^'substituti,'')  selected  by  the  rector  and  paid  from  his  own  income.    The 
'tuition  fees  were  at  first  very  light  (at  Hamburg  100  pfennings,  or  18  oents ; 
«at  Liibeck  2-4  schillings,  or  4-9  cents,  annually)  and  for  the  poorer  classea 
were  diminished,  or  remitted  entirely.     These  rates  were  increased  with 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money.     Many  endowments  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars,  poor  scholars  were  provided  for  by  the  legate 
and  others,  and  there  was  no  want  of  feast  days  (See  Grimm's  description 
of  the  Gregory  Feast,  in  the  **  Kind-  und  Hausm&rchen,"  II. ,  XXXIL)    In 
these  schools,  instruction  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  Latin  language 
and  religion ;  in  Gkrman  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  instruction 
given,  and  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  none  at  all.    Reading  and  writing^  were 
taught  in  order  to  exclude  the  establishment  of  other  schools,  and  sing* 
ing  received  especial  attention  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  church 
service.    For  a  still  higher  theological  education,  "  lectures  "  were  estab- 
lished and  endowed,  readers  being  appointed  who  read  the  scriptures  and 
explained  the  more  difllcult  passages,  and  by  degrees  became  the  expo- 
nents of  the  sciences  to  the  convents  and  chapters,  and  these  places  were 
often  filled  by  learned  men  called  in  ftom  other  States.      These  lectures 
have  continued  in  Liibeck  to  the  present  time  and  have  been  transferred 
for  the  essential  purpose  for  which  they  were  created,  the  instruction  of 
the  younger  theological  classes,  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  churchea. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  university  at  lif entz,  the  domicilSary  idiool 
at  Frankfort  declined,  the  inferior  school  alone  remaining. 

Another  institution  that  has  survived  till  the  present  time  which  origin* 
ated  in  connection  with  the  Hamburg  church  and  school,  is  the  ^  Frater- 
nity of  Poor  SchoUrs,"  founded  about  1285  for  the  decent  burial  of  poor 
or  stranger  priests,  clerks,  and  students. 

At  length,  in  the  14th  century,  arose  what  we  are  used  to  call  the  revi- 
val of  classical  study.  Commencing  in  Italy,  Rudolf  Agrioola  was  the 
first  mentioned  representative  of  the  new  tendency  in  Germany,  though 
Erasmus  attained  the  greatest  renown  in  his  defense  of  humanism.  Tha 
Tooth  applied  themsdvet  with  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the  classics; 
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the  opposition  of  the  Dominicans  was  ineffectual ;  and  the  foUowen  of 
the  new  movement,  usiiallj  called  '^poetse,'*  turned  their  energies  to  the 
instruction  of  youth.  In  1496  there  came  a  "poet"  to  Frankfort  and 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  himself,  to  ''give  poetical  readings 
to  the  young  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,''  for  which  he  received  two  guilders 
monthly. 

Thus  commenced  the  radical  movement  in  the  city  of  Frankfort;  but 
it  was  not  merely  this  reaction  against  scholasticism,  which  wrought 
upon  the  school  system.  As  the  condition  of  the  citizens  had  gradually 
improved,  the  desire  for  education  also  increased  and  the  existing  schools 
gave  the  less  satisfaction.  As  they  could  not  gain  control  over  the 
church  schools,  the  magistrates  and  citizens  sought  to  establish  others, 
which  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  used  all  their  power  to  prevent,  or 
at  least  to  bring  under  their  own  supervision  and  confine  to  as  low  a 
grade  as  possible.  In  1253  the  city  of  Liibeck  obtained  permisaon  firom 
the  pope  to  establish  a  special  city  school,  and  also  Hamburg  in  1281. 
These  schools  gave  rise  to  frequent  and  bitter  quarrels  between  the  deigy 
and  the  magistrates,  the  chapters  refused  to  recognize  the  grants  until 
the  schools  were  made  subordinate  and  tributary  to  the  scholasticus,  and 
the  contention  did  not  cease  between  the  parties  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  This  whole  movement,  indeed,  in  favor  of  popular  educa- 
tion appears  evidently  not  to  have  arisen  in  the  church,  but  without  and 
in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  church.  Thus  in  Hamburg,  early 
in  the  16th  century,  the  scholasticus,  ever  anxiously  solicitous  about 
privileges  and  incomes,  made  complaint  to  the  pope  of  the  unlicensed 
schools  that  were  drawing  away  scholars  from  the  two  privileged  schools^ 
which  were  therefore  commanded  to  be  closed  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication. A  dmilar  complaint  was  made  in  1472,  but  the  like  oom« 
mands  met  with  much  less  ready  obedience.  The  city  council  sustained 
the  secular  schools  and  after  repeated  appeals  which  were  uniformly  de- 
cided in  fkvor  of  the  scholasticus,  the  council  finally  relieved  itself  firom 
the  ban  of  excommunication  by  an  agreement  of  indemnification  to  the 
scholasticus  and  that  there  should  be  but  a  single  school  of  forty  scholars 
for  instruction  in  German,  reading  and  writing.  In  Liibeck  too,  the  four 
German  reading,  and  writing  schools  were  founded  only  after  long  con- 
tention between  the  chapter  and  the  council ;  and  in  Bremen,  excommu- 
nication alone  forced  the  council  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the  church. 

With  the  Reformation,  which  was  introduced  into  Bremen  in  1522, 
Hamburg  in  1629,  and  Lubeck  in  1681,  advancement  was  more  rapid. 
In  Hamburg  a  new  classical  school  was  opened  by  Bugenhagcn  in  1529 
in  the  convent  of  St  John,  hence  known  as  the  Johanneum,  and  the 
Nicolai  school  of  1281  was  changed  into  an  evangelical  public  schooL 
At  Lubeck,  the  chapter  schools  were  closed,  and  a  new  classical  school, 
the  Catharineum,  was  founded  by  Bugenhagen  in  16S1.  Reading  and 
writing  schools  were  also  multiplied,  and  evep  female  schools  were  con- 
templated but  do  not  appear  to  have  gone  into  operation.  At  Frankfbrt,  in 
1621,  a  number  of  prominent  fiunilies  wishing  to  establish  a  oew  sdhod, 
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b.s»pfied  to  ErasmiiB  who  recommended  to  them  his  scholar,  Willuuii 
'esen,  who  founded  there  the  "  Junker  school  ^ — the  miserable  00m- 
lenocment  of  the  Frankfort  gymnasium.     It  was  at  first  but  a  priTate 
and  though  there  was  no  want  of  scholars,  jet  for  want  of  saffl* 
Lent  support  fkom  the  city  council,  Nesen  left  at  the  end  of  three  jm/m^ 
id  was  succeeded  by  Ludwig  Carinus,  who  likewise  remained  scaroaly 
years.    Jacob  Molyer  followed,  better  known  as  Micyllus,  and  one 
the  most  able  educationists  of  the  16th  century.     He  remained  until 
'^83  under  the  same  unfiiYorable  circumstances  as  his  predecessorii  with 
salary  of  about  fifty  fiorins  ($21.)     In  1587  he  was  recalled  from  his 
dtaon  as  professor  at  Heidelberg,  through  the  influence  of  Melanothon 
id  with  the  determination  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schooL    Hia 
was  raised  to  150  fiorins,  and  a  school  ordinance  was  passed  whose 
iuliar  merit  lay  in  an  unusual  regard  for  the  practical  objects  of  ia- 
^'^Tuction.    The  school  was  divided  into  five  classes  and  the  assistant 
were  paid  by  a  tuition  fee  of  four  florins  annually.     This  inati- 
ition  was  long  called  the  *^  Barefooted  school,**  from  being  held  ill  Ae 
mrent  previously  occupied  by  the  order  of  barefooted  friars. 
While  the  cathedral  schools  at  Frankfort  were  thus  being  supplanted, 
'^er  8cho<^  also  arose  as  the  commencement  of  the  common  school— 
le  German  reading  and  writing  schools,  called  also  briefly  "Gennan 
^^K'^ihools.'^     The  first  teacher  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was  Jaoob 
[edebach,  in  1548,  a  cobbler ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  century  there  ware 
■%  least  eighteen  such.     Small  claim,  indeed,  was  made  upon  their  learn- 
ig ;  knowledge  of  the  catechism,  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  ^e 
opacity  to  maintain  discipline  by  means  of  the  rod,  were  qualifloations 
sufficient    The  authorities  troubled  themselves  little  about  those 
^^K^ools,  so  that  various  abuses  arose,  and  among  others  that  the  children 
rere  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  defiraod- 
Odg  the  teacher.      Hence,  in  1591,  the  teachers  met  and  agreed  upon 
general  regulations  respecting  the  time  of  admission  to  sehod, 
ind  the  amount  of  tuition  fee  (12-18  schilliogs  quarterly =15-21  oentSi 
[elusive  of  arithmetic,)  and  requiring  each  scholar  on  admission  to 
luce  the  receipt  of  his  former  teacher.     The  city  council  also  in  Ae 
year  required  the  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  preachers,  regu- 
^ated  begging  by  poor  scholars,  and  limited  the  tuition  fees  to  one  florin 
«k  year,  or  to  twice  that  amount  for  wealthier  children.     Thus  the  school 
^teachers  were  formed  into  a  "guild,**  and  were  recognised  as  such;  tiiflj 
liad  an  elected  head  and  a  common  treasury,  they  met  quarterly  in  con- 
'vention,  and  at  a  later  period  had  also  a  widows*  fund.     But  these 
"quarter**  schools  also  were  not  without  their  quarrels,  which  arose 
principally  from  the  religious  differences  between  the  Lutherans  and 
Cslvinista,  and  still  another  difficulty  arose  from  the  unlicensed  or 
"  hedge  **  schools,  which  was  finally  removed  for  a  time  by  a  ci^  regula- 
tion that  no  school  could  be  opened  without  permission  from  the  au- 

thoritiea. 
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In  this  form  the  Frankfort  school  system  remained,  in  all  essential 
points  unchanged  till  the  re-organization  of  Frankfort  as  a  firee  dtj  in 
1815.  During  this  time  the  number  of  teachers  varied  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-two,  each  school  being  limited  to  a  single  assistant  and  henca 
restricted  to  a  moderate  number  of  scholars.  The  schools  were  some- 
times under  the  charge  of  female  teachers,  which  is  explained  by  the 
^t  that  the  school  privilege  was  a  real  right,  transferable  by  inheritance 
or  sale.  The  course  of  study  was  probably  extended  so  as  even  some- 
times to  include  French,  but  there  were  special  charges  for  instruction  in 
all  branches  beyond  the  elementary  ones  of  reading  and  writing. 

That  this  arrangement,  as  carried  out,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  is 
evident  from  a  reform  document  by  one  of  the  teachers,  J.  If.  Scfairmer, 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  proposed  that  the  number  of 
schools  should  be  limited,  the  teachers  paid  by  the  State,  a  revival  of  the 
regulation  requiring  visitation  of  the  schools,  and  that  all  teachershipa 
should  be  made  hereditary.  He  was  especially  opposed  to  the  numerous 
"hedge'*  schools  which  had  again  arisen,  kept  by  "school  disturbers ** 
and  various  kinds  of  strollers,  "lackeys,  tailors,  shoemakers,  stocking 
weavers,  wig  makers,  journeymen  printers,  invalid  soldiers,  and  sewing 
and  knitting  women,**  who  managed  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  means  of 
instruction  in  German  and  the  catechism.  But  his  criticism  met  with 
slight  response  and  no  attempt  at  a  re-organization  was  made  until  within 
the  present  century,  when  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools  was-  inau- 
gurated through  the  active  exertions  of  the  mayor  Baron  von  Gunderode 
and  Dr.  Hufnagel,  Sr.,  by  whom  the  new  "Model  School**  was  founded 
in  1808.  In  1804  was  founded  the  Jewish  school,  the  "  Philanthropin  ;** 
in  1818,  the  "  White  Lady*s  School,**  the  first  purely  State  common  school ; 
in  1816,  the  German  Reformed  Free  School,  and  the  female  school  of  the 
Ladies*  Society.  During  these  changes  the  quarter  schools  had  grad- 
ually diminished  in  number,  and  in  1824  they  were  wholly  displaced  bj 
the  formation  of  four  evangelical  common  schools,  to  which  were  added 
in  1857  a  higher  burgher  school 

Of  the  early  Catholic  schools  at  Frankfort,  the  cathedral  school  of  St 
Bartholomew  was  the  only  one  which  survived  the  Reformation,  which 
was  only  for  boys  and  under  the  charge  of  the  rector  and  a  sin^e 
assistant  As  the  number  of  Catholics  afterwards  increased,  some 
English  nuns  from  Fulda  were  permitted  to  commence  a  female  school, 
and  still  later  the  Rosenberg  nuns  established  a  similar  school  for  pupils 
from  the  wealthier  families.  In  1788  a  real  school  was  added  to  the 
trivial  school  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  1790  the  Catholic  gymnasium^  the 
"  Fridericianuro,**  was  founded.  In  1808  the  school  of  the  Rosenberg 
nuns  was  changed  to  a  common  school,  and  the  hitherto  public  school 
of  the  English  nuns,  to  a  female  high  school.  In  1812  the  cathedral 
•gymnasium  and  the  Fridericianum  were  formed  into  one  grand-ducal 
gymnasium  common  to  all  religions,  leaving  nothing  but  the  real  diviskm 
as  a  special  Catholic  real  school,  which  was  also  dissolved  two  years 
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\  while  an  additional  class  was  added  to  the  elementary  classes  of  the 
r&hedral  schooL      This  newly  formed  class  was  in  1816  organised  into 
still  existing  *"  Select  School.** 

'rem  this  imperfect  historical  sketch  of  the  schools  of  the  Free  Oitieii 
|MS8  to  a  yiew  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  institutions  of  each 

m.     PRBSXNT  BOBOOL  STSTI1C8. 

1.  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

TIhe  schools  of  Frankfort  are  under  the  direction  of  four  coSrdinata 
*^*"  ^fc  itol  ofUharitim^  Tix. :  1.  The  **  Evangelical  Lutheran  Consistory/*  ander 
^^v^^ft^ch  are  the  gymnasiuros  and  the  country  schools.  2.  The  *' United 
-*^'^p"'«ngelical  Protestant  Consistories,**  consisting  of  memhers  of  the  Lu- 
'^aran  and  Reformed  consistories^  and  acting  as  school  authority  for  the 
lools  of  the  ETangelical  Protestant  parishes  (the  hurgher  high  school 
•^  the  four  horgher  schools,)  and  also  as  supervising  authority  for  the 
■^"^^el  schooL  S.  The  **  Catholic  Church  and  School  Committee,**  con- 
:^ng  of  two  Catholic  senators,  a  city  priest,  one  of  the  church  directors, 
^  a  well  informed  layman,  for  the  four  Catholic  schools.  4.  The 
^^Mzed  Church  and  School  Committee,**  consisting  of  deputies  from  Ae 
'^isistories  and  the  Catholic  committee,  for  the  Jewish  schools  and 
ivate  schools  generaUy.  There  is  also  an  intermediate  authority  for 
>%ools  of  the  Srangelical  Protestant  parishes,  as  "  Board  of  Inspectors,** 
-^ected  from  the  united  consistories,  and  having  the  supervision  of  the 
^vidual  schools,  while  the  external  business  (the  collection  of  the 
ition,  payment  of  salaries,  care  of  the  buildings  and  furniture,  ^,)  is 
inducted  by  a  *'  Board  of  Deputies,**  which  delegates  a  member  to  each 
lool.  The  affairs  of  the  Catholic  schools  are  similarly  conducted.  The 
^[^^%imediate  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the  model  school  belongs  to  a  special 
lanent  board,  which  itself  fills  any  vacancy  in  its  numbers.  The 
^wish  schools  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  school  council, 
losen  from  the  parish,  while  the  country  schools  have  in  each  district  a 
'^)cal  school  committee,  presided  over  by  the  pastor. 

The  Ofmnoiitun  has  eight  dasses  and  an  average  of  160  pupils,  corn- 
equally  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  special  instruction  for 
^^^e  Catholio  children  in  religion  and  history.      The  corps  of  instructors 
V^clades  the  director,  eleven  professors,  and  seven  teacher^,  and  has 
X^umbered  many  able  men — ^Buttmann,  Schlosser,  Weber,  Ritter,  Herling, 
^c    The  coarse  continues  ten  years — tuition  fee  sixty  florins. 

The  Model  Sihod  has  nine  male  and  seven  female  classes  of  one  year*s 
^^ourse  each — the  lower  department  elementary;  the  higher,  organized 
ms  a  real  school,  without  instruction  in  Latin,  and  a  female  high  schooL 
It  is  exclusively  Protestant  and  averages  600  pupils.    Besides  the  direct- 
or, it  has  fourteen  r^pilar  teachers,  eleven  special  teachers,  and  two 
female  teachers.    Tuition,  fifty  florins. 

The  Bwrgher  High  Sehoolr-^  real  and  fomale  high  school— has  eight 
male  and  aeven  female  classes,  with  a  two  years*  course  for  each  higher 
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class.  The  plan  of  study  is  usually  realistic,  including  Latin  instractiaa. 
The  attendance  arerages  740 — tuition,  twentj-five  florins^  The  nr 
structors  are  a  director,  fourteen  regular  teachers,  eight  assistant  and 
special  teachers,  and  three  female  teachers. 

The  four  Bwrgher  Seh^oUj  organized  as  citj  common  schools^  ezdtt- 
sivelj  Protestant,  each  with  four  male  and  four  female  classes,  and  as 
eight  years'  course.  There  are  at  each  school  a  principal,  eight  male  and 
three  female  teachers.  Total  attendance,  2,280,  of  whom  l,i&64  are  fines 
pupils.     Tuition,  eight  florins. 

The  Catholic  Select  School  is  a  pro-gymnasimn  and  real  school  with 
four  classes  and  an  eight  years*  course ;  religious  instruction  not  obliga- 
tory upon  Protestants.  Eight  teachers;  140  pupils;  tuition,  thirty 
€orins.  The  Cathedral  School  Is  an  adranoed  common  school  for  boys, 
with  four  classes,  seven  teachers,  and  850  pupils.  Tuition,  ten  florins. 
The  Engliih  Nuns'  School  is  a  female  high  school,  with  four  classes,  siz 
teachers,  and  100  pupils.  Tuition,  thirty  florins.  The  Female  Commtm 
School  (of  the  Rosenberg  nuns,)  has  fbur  classes,  six  teachers,  and  810 
scholars.    Tuition,  ten  florins. 

The  Jewish  Burgher  and  Seal  School  consists  of  two  mixed  elementary 
classes,  and  eight  male  and  fire  female  classes.  The  male  department  is 
a  real  school,  without  Latin  instruction.  It  has  twenty-one  teachers,  and 
650  scholars.  Tuition,  24-66  florins.  The  School  of  the  Jews^  Beligiom 
Society  is  also  an  elementary,  real,  and  female  high  school,  with  two 
elementary,  six  male,  and  four  female  classes,  thirteen  teachers,  and  240 
pupils.    Tuition,  24-54  florins. 

The  ^^ Society  for  the  adrancement  of  IJsefhl  Knowledge"  has  founded 
several  institutions — a  Sunday  and  Evening  School^  and  a  higher  Modd 
School,  The  latter  receives  1,600  florins  flrom  the  city,  has  four  claasea, 
eight  teachers,  and  110  popils.  The  higher  class  corresponds  somewhat 
to  the  upper  class  of  a  real  school  or  to  the  preparatory  classes  of  a  poly- 
technic school. 

There  may  also  be  mentioned  the  school  of  the  Orphan  Honse,  tfaa 
Ladies'  Society's  School,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  tlie 
Institution  for  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Orthopedics,  besides  mfimt 
schools  and  forty-four  private  institutions. 

In  the  eight  country  districts  of  Frankfort  there  are  also  well-arranged 
schools,  those  in  the  larger  villages  having  each  several  teachers. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  schools  of  Frankfort  are  in  a  very  floariflh- 
ing  condition,  and  in  financial  respects  their  position  is  especially  grat- 
ifying, for  more  has  been  done  here  than  in  any  other  city  for  securing 
to  the  teachers  sufficient  salariea  The  director  of  the  gymnasium 
receives  4,000  florins  ($1,660)  besides  house-rent;  and  the  professors, 
2,000  fl. ;  the  director  of  the  Model  school,  2,400  fl.,  &c  ;  while  the  reg- 
ular teachers  receive  from  800  to  1,600  fl.  according  to  their  time  of  ser- 
vice. Much  also  has  been  expended  upon  school  buildings,  apparatus, 
gymnasial  halls,  Ac  On  jthe  other  hand,  only  the  regular  teachers  of 
the  gymnasium  and  of  the  select  school,  and  the  directors  of  the  pvbSe 
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^ichools,  nnk  ts  Stale  offidals  of  the  first  class,  in  respect  of  pensioiii 
aajid  dismissal  from  service ;  other  regaSmt  teachers  haying  like  priyilegea 
^Milj  alter  tirelTe  years  of  aerrice.  But  the  greatest  evil  lies  in  the  great 
^MNi^ezity  of  the  present  system  of  adraiaistration.  Ktny  attempla 
iTe  been  made  to  remedy  it,  but  it  is  rendeMd  almost  impossible  by  tiie 
and  restrictions  of  the  constkutioo.  Until  these  difficulties  are 
lOTed  and  a  thorough  administrative  relbrm  carried  into  operation^ 
moat  generous  outlay  of  means  will  net  cffnt  correspondingly  fiiTOi^ 
^aJble  results. 

Of  the  remaining  Free  Cities  the  same  is  true,  in  many  respects,  thai 
been  said  in  general  of  Frankfort — while  there  is  a  aealous  interest 
the  cause  of  education  and  a  strong  attachment  to  the  older  instita- 
kcms,  there  is  also  much  of  imperfection^  especially  in  matters  of  orgaii- 
ktion  and  administration.  The  higher  school  system  is  essentially  Ae 
le  with  the  gymnasial  system  of  the  rest  of  Germany ;  the  achoola 
well  endowed,  and  have  always  been  fortunate  in  procuring  and  re- 
the  services  of  men  of  eminent  talents.  But  in  the  burgher  and 
^sSementary  schod  system  there  are  BtiU  wanting  dear  lines  of  demark- 
tion,  both  to  separate  distinctly  between  the  public  and  private  schooii| 
id  to  define  the  relations  of  the  churches  and  the  schools.  Too  little 
■fcttiiitinn  also  has  been  paid  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  higher  andpriwUe  $ehooU  of  Bremen  included  in  1856  the  follow- 
:S.s»g  institutions: — ^1.  The  Head  School,  consisting  of  the  gymnasium, 
:S^ttiided  in  1684,  redrganised  in  179^  enlarged  in  1817,  and  again 
^rnedrganised  in  1868— with  six  classes,  eleven  teachers,  and  117  scholars; 
^^Jie  Ck>mmercial  School,  with  nine  classes,  fifteen  teachers,  and  827 
^Mholars ;  and  the  Preparatory  School,  with  three  classes,  twelve  teadierS| 
id  278  scholars.  8.  Six  private  schools,  preparatory  to  the  Head  Sdiool 
the  burgher  schools,  with  866  scholars.  8.  Four  private  burgher 
real  schools,  with  about  666  pupils.  4.  Nine  higher  female  schools, 
:^>riTate  institutions,  with  648  pupils.  6.  Fifteen  elementary  schools  for 
^^hildren  of  the  higher  classes,  with  627  pupils. 

The  public  tehooli  include  nine  parish  schools,  under  committees  com- 

^K)fied  of  the  pastor  and  members  of  the  parish,  usually  of  four  dasses, 

%he  sexes  separate  only  in  the  higher  dass.      The  number  of  scholars  in 

'^S6B  was  2,989 ;  the  dty  appropriation  10,000  gold  thalers.      There  are 

mlBO  nine  free  schools  supported  by  the  dty,  and  each  with  three  or  four 

^dasses.      Number  of  scholars,  2,062,  who  receive,  in  addition,  books  and 

^writing  materials.      Besides  these  there  are  twenty-four  licensed  schoolsi 

^th  2^118  pupils,  conducted  mostly  by  females — some  of  these  are 

sisdsted  by  the  dty ;  two  Ladies*  Sodety*s  sohools,  with  78  pupils ;  and 

£ve  rescue  institutions  for  children. 

Since  1858  there  has  existed  a  fully  organised  Teacheri^  Seminary^  with 
three  daases.     The  director  recdves  a  salary  of  1,000  gold  thalers;  Ae 
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first  teacher,  800  thalers;  the  remainder  are  paid  at  the  nita< 
thalers  for  each  four  hours  of  weekly  senrice. 

Bremen  poesesses  also  twenty-four  country  and  vittags  tehatk 
of  which  are  very  much  orer-crowded.  Religious  instructioQ  ii 
by  the  pastor  from  8A.M.till2P.  M.on  Monday  and  Thnrsdftj 
10  A.  M.  tin  2  P.  M.  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  from  6  till  11  A. 
Wednesday — which  leayes  little  time  for  any  other  instruction.  Tl 
the  great  want  of  teachers,  boys  scarcdy  grown  are  engaged  hi  m 
these  schools  as  assistant  teachers.* 

All  these  schools  are  under  the  superrision  of  the  "schdiaid 
who  are  senators ;  there  are  also  a  parish  school  council  and  be 
deputies  for  the  several  schools. 

3.  Itamhurg, 

The  OymnoiiiU  Academy  at  Hamburg,  (created  in  1618,  with  it 
lessors  of  philology,  philosophy,  and  Biblical  philology,  mathc 
and  physics,  history,  and  natural  philosophy,)  has  a  position  bt 
the  gymnasium  and  the  university,  and  is  designed  to  afford  a  | 
scientific  training.  Our  information  respecting  its  condition  is  im] 
The  gymnasium  Johanneum  has  six  classes,  sixteen  teachers,  m 
pupils.  The  real  school,  attached  to  it,  has  seven  classes,  ni 
teachers,  seven  assistants,  and  862  pupils.  In  this  gymnasium  is  1 
the  public  library,  with  its  6,000  MSS.  and  200,000  volumes. 

The  burgher,  female,  and  public  schools  are  in  much  the  san 
dition  as  those  of  Bremen,  except  that  little  has  been  done  t( 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  best  and  most  flourishing  scho 
burgher  instruction  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  private  instit 
(among  them,  Busch^s  School  of  Commerce,  founded  in  1767,) 
there  are  numerous  very  inferior  private  schools.  The  number  of  a 
in  the  poor  schools  in  1867  was  4,360 ;  the  seven  Infant  schools 
**  Belfry  Schools,'^)  number  848  children ;  Kindergartens  are  receiT< 
favor ;  and  at  Horn,  three  miles  fi^m  the  city,  is  located  the  ; 
"Rauhe  Haus'*  of  Wichem,  founded  in  1683  for  depraved  and  ab 
ed  children. 

4.  LUbeck, 

At  the  head  of  the  Lubeck  school  system  stands  the  Catharin 
gymnasium  and  real  school  under  the  same  director.  This  schoo 
bers  five  gymnasial  classes  with  128  pupils,  four  real  classes  wi 
pupils,  and  three  preparatory  classes  with  82  pupils,  and  a  total  o 
teen  teachers.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  noted  institution,  whi 
been  presided  over  by  such  scientific  and  learned  men  as  Weber, 
and  (Jlassen,  stands  the  burgher  and  public  school  system,  disting 
by  its  irregularities  and  ill-timed  peculiarities  arising  from  local 

*  b  1861  a  Cmar$»^  atmiff  ftr  tJU  Onmtrf  School*  wm  prepvad  by  Um  dbwli 
Ttaehftn*  SMiiiwy  and  tnbmittad  lo  Um  Banate  Caamittait,  wbich, if  eairitd  mi^wi 
gnat  lafomi  in  Umm  lebooli. 
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CBtts  and  iis«ge&  In  1810  the  school  administration  was  committed  to 
the  ''school  coU^;e,**  consisting  of  sixteen  members,  (the  syndics,  the 
praident  of  the  ooancil,  the  protonotary,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  deputies 
of  theptfish,  and  the  director  of  the  Catharineum,)  who  made  report  to 
the  senate  every  2-8  years.  At  the  same  time  the  immediate  oversight 
<tf  the  several  schools  was  with  the  clergy,  and  the  care  of  their  external 
tfiirs  with  the  burgher  inspectors.  But  this  ordinance  fails  of  enforce- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  preparatory  city  school  is  under  the  provincial 
comrt,  the  poor  school  under  the  Institution  for  the  Poor,  the  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  Popular  Enterprise  has  the  charge  of  its  own  schools, 
Mine  endowed  schools  have  their  special  superintendents,  and  some 
private  schools  are  directly  under  the  senate.  Of  the  469  teachers 
nported  in  1845  as  giving  instruction  to  the  4,500  school  children  of 
Liibeck,  no  less  than  116  are  represented  as  holding  "independent 
PMitions,"  a  &ct  which  alone  sufficiently  shows  the  great  disintegration 
thieh  exists  in  the  school  system.  The  poor  school  is  the  only  one  that 
^  wb<%  sustained  by  the  city. 


m  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  ANHALT. 


Anhalt,  one  of  the  oldest  principalities  of  Germany,  formerij 
ing  of  four  independent  duchies  hut  now  consolidated  into  tho 
Anhalt-Dessau-Cothen  and  Anhalt-Bemhurg,*  is  situated  in  the  mi<l^^  ^ 
Prussian  Saxony,  containing  an  area  of  1,018  square  miles  and  a  poj^^^'^ 
tion  of  164,400.      The  territory  is  mostly  level  and  very  fertile,    -^*»** 
agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  who  are  princip  ^  ■ '^ 
Protestants  and  noted  for  their  industry.    The  two  duchies  are  indep^^*^^' 
ent|  hut  a  family  compact  connects  the  reigning  lines,  and  in  jmm.^^^^1 
things  they  have  heen  accustomed  to  act  together.    Their  school  ^st^""*^ 
however,  are  entirely  distinct,  though  there  has  ever  heen  from  an  t^  ■"'^ 
period  a  general  feeling  strongly  in  favor  of  schools  and  education^      "^^ 
which  Prince  Ludwig  was  induced,  alone  of  all  the  German  princecw  9^  ^ 
assist  Ratichjt  in  1619,  in  the  trial  of  his  new  method  of  teaching,  wt^^*** 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  Basedow^s  Philanthropinum  ^        * 
Dessau  in  1774,  and  by  reason  of  which  the  schools  have  flo 
nnder  the  fostering  care  of  princes  and  government 

I.     ANHALT-DBSSAU-CdTHEir. 

The  schools  of  Anhalt-Dessau-Cothen  are  regulated  by  the  school 
pf  1850  and  1854,  by  which  the  general  interests  of  education  in  all         ^7 
Behools  are  in  the  hands  of  two  ^*  school  councilors,**  who  are  e 
enced  educationists,  and,  as  members  of  the  consistory^  have  ther^^ 
representation  of  school  matters.     All  the  higher  instituUons  are 
their  supervision,  while  the  superintendence  of  the  common  school^^'^   T" 
the  other  hand,  is  obligatory  upon  fifteen  "  inspectors,**  chosen  bj^ 
consistory  from  the  preachers  of  the  duchy,  who  visit  the  schools  Id 
respective  districts  at  least  twice  a  year  and  report  annually  to  the 
sistory.    The  immediate  inspection  of  each  common  school  is  comnii 
to  the  local  pastor. 

Common  Schools  exist  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  countiy. 


on 
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^  SioM  Um  praparatioa  of  thk  aitide,  Um  doehy  of  Anhalt-Bornbiirf ,  fa  eooMq 
dMth  of  Um  iMt  dnka,  hM  beaa  wmexad  to  AalMlt-DMsao-COUiaD,  fonnfag  Um  mm 
Ailnlt. 

t  For  ft  memoir  of  RftUeh  and  an  aecoont  of  hit  tTttem,  aaa  **  Bmmmri'9  jfiii  kmm 
^  EiuMtwmr  v.,  page  888 

tFor  an  article  upon  Buedow  and   hit  '*  PhilanUiropinam/*   tee   **  Bamf^B 
Mwmd  ^  Educaiin,"  IV.,  pace  13S. 
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ootiDtry  schools  number  189,  with  about  170  teachers,  the  schools  in  the 

laurger  villages  with  over  140  scholars  having  two  teachers,  (me  for  the 

\x>y^  and  one  for  the  girls.    Each  school  consists  of  at  least  two  classes. 

Tlie   common  schools  of  the  cities — of  which  there  are  three  bojs*  and 

'tmro  ^rls^  schools  at  Dessau,  and  one  of  each  in  the  other  cities — hold 

"tlieir  sessions  but  half  the  daj.    ,The  number  of  classes  in  these  is  de- 

2>erideiit  upon  the  number  of  scholars,  no  class — at  least  not  the  highest 

.skx&d  lowest  ones-  -containing  above  seventy  pupils.     The  subjects  of  in* 

^struction  are  biblical  history,  religion,  reading,  writing,  exercises  of  the 

-xxaemory  and  in  thinking,  arithmetic,  orthogrspby,  German,  history, 

geography,  natural  histoiy,  and  singing.    School  attendance  oommenoes 

^w^ith  the  seventh  year  and  continues,  on  the  part  of  girls,  till  the  four- 

-teentli  year,  and  with  the  boys  till  the  fifteenth  year.    The  total  number 

oF    scholars  averages  one  in  every  five  of  the  population — in  soms 

f>ortion8  of  the  duchy,  one  in  four.     The  salaries  of  the  teachers  vary 

A-om   200  to  400  thalers,  according  to  their  merits  and  time  of  sernoe, 

skisd  may  amount  in  the  cities  to  500  thalers  ($370.) 

Besides  these  primary  common  schools,  there  are  also  higher  ones  hi 
tl&e  cities  of  Dessau,  Guthen,  and  Zerbst,  in  which  the  branches  of  study, 
diough  the  same,  are  pursued  somewhat  farther,  while  in  the  boys' 
Bohod  in  special  consideration  of  the  wants  of  artisans  and  the  lower 
to-mdes,  instruction  is  added  in  certain  departments  of  geometry  and 
zziatheniatics,  and  in  linear  drawing  and  sketching.  The  classes  can  not 
exceed  sixty  scholars,  and  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
"^mries  from  sixteen  to  thirty  according  to  the  rank  of  the  class. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  effected  in  the  Teaehen'  Seminary  at 
Cothen,  conducted  by  a  director,  principal,  and  three  teachers,  whers 
Kt.udents  pursue  a  three  years*  course  as  **  preparandists,"  followed  by  a 
't^vo  years*  course  as  **  seminarists,**  in  religion,  biblical  information,  and 
U^e  doctrines  of  the  catechism,  biblical  and  church  history,  arithmetic, 
l>otany,  natural  history,  geography,  history,  and  the  German  language, 
together  with  the  main  principles  of  instruction,  the  general  and  special 
«loctrine8  of  education,  and  the  history  and  literature  of  pedagogy.    The 
x^equisites  for  admission  are  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  to  have  advan- 
ced at  least  as  &r  as  the  third  class  in  the  gymnasium.    The  seminarists 
l^ave  also  practice  in  teaching  under  direction  of  the  superintendent  in 
'the  free  schools  of  the  city,  which  are  attached  to  the  seminary.    The 
dumber  of  students  is  thirty,  who  receive  their  room  rent,  breakfast,  and 
dinner,  and  the  seminarists  in  addition  fifteen  thalers  (|11.10)  in  money 
annually.     After  the  first  examination  they  are  entered  upon  the  list  of 
school  candidates,  receive  certificates  minutely  detailing  their  knowledge 
and  accomplishments,  and  either  immediately  receive  a  position  as  com- 
mon school  teachers,  or  enter  the  free  schools  as  assistant  teachers  with 
an  annual  salary  of  100  thalers,  or  engage  in  private  instruction  until  a 
permanent  location  offers.    The  annual  expense  of  the  seminary  amounts 
to  over  4,000  thalers. 
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There  ire  three  gymnanutM  in  the  duchj,  %t  Dessau,  Cdthen,  and 
Zerbst,  each  with  G-7  classes  and  a  preparatory  school  The  latter  have 
four  classes  and  a  four  years*  course  of  study  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, orthography,  and  German,  religion,  geography,  history,  singing, 
and  drawing.  The  three  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasiums  are  prepara* 
tory  to  the  higher  classes,  and  form  a  pro-gymnasium  with  a  distinct 
plan  of  study  embracing  German,  Latin,  and  French,  religion,  history, 
geography,  natural  history,  practical  arithmetic,  elementary  mathematical 
penmanship,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  At  Dessau  and  Cothen  there  are 
also  special  real  classes  separate  from  the  pro-gymnasium.  In  the  upper 
classes  the  course  includes  German,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  (English,) 
and  also  Hebrew  for  future  theological  students  and  philologists,  religion, 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  singing^ 
and  gymnastics.  Pupils  usually  enter  the  pro-gymnasium  at  the  age  <^ 
ten ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  a  class  may  not  exceed  fifty,  and  in  the 
higher  classes,  fbrty.  Each  class  has  its  special  teacher.  The  teachers 
of  each  gymnasium  form  a  committee  for  the  examination  of  its  grad* 
uates,  without  whose  certificate  the  student  can  not  lay  claim  to  a  stipend 
dupng  his  university  course,  nor  afterwards  be  admitted  to  the  civil  ex* 
amination  necessary  to  obtain  an  office  under  the  State.  Candidates 
with  gymnasial  certificates  are  admitted  to  this  civil  examination  finom 
such  other  States  as  allow  a  similar  privilege  to  the  graduates  of  the 
Anhalt  gymnasiums.  No  one  can  be  engaged  as  classical  or  scientiflo 
teacher  in  a  gymnasium  who  has  not  received  the  certificate  of  proA* 
ciency,  finished  the  three  years'  academic  course  at  the  university,  and 
shown  his  fitness  upon  the  examination  "  pro  facultate  docendi  **  belbro 
the  examining  committee  at  the  university,  as  well  as  his  practical  capac- 
ity for  the  office  by  a  years*  occupation  as  assistant  at  one  of  the  three 
gymnasiums.  The  gymnasium  at  Dessau  has  an  income  of  9,600  thalers, 
20  teachers,  and  260-800  scholars— at  C6then,  7,800  thalers,  19  teachers, 
and  about  200  scholars — at  Zerbst,  14  teachers,  and  225-260  scholars, 
besides  the  preparatory  school.  There  is  also  at  Zerbst,  attached  to  the 
gymnasium,  the  *'  Pedagogium  **  for  boys  of  the  higher  classes,  under  the 
oversight  of  the  gymnasial  director,  but  having  three  teachers  who  re* 
side  with  the  pupils  and  are  intimately  associated  with  them.  The 
expenses  here  are  about  90  thalers  annually. 

There  are  higher  female  ichoolt,  at  Dessau,  with  eight  classes  (the  two 
highest  having  each  a  two  years*  course,)  at  Cdthen,  with  eight  classes, 
and  at  Zerbst,  with  four  classes.  The  plan  of  study  includes  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  religion,  German,  French,  English,  natural  history, 
geography,  singing,  drawing,  and  feminine  domestic  accomplishments. 

Besides  these  schools  there  are  also  at  Dessau  a  trades*  school  and  a 
gymnasial  academy.  The  former  has  four  classes  with  about  100  pupils 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  among  whom  are  many  foreigners. 
The  studies  embrace  German,  French,  and  English,  religion,  mercantile 
and  common  arithmetic,  general  and  commercial  history,  natural  history, 
natural  philosophy  as  connected  with  industry  and  the  arts,  the  elements 
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of  chemistry,  technology,  a  business  style,  book-keeping,  a  knowledge  of 
merchandise  and  commercial  products,  and  of  coins,  weights,  measnrsi^ 
and  exchange,  penmanship,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  In  the  gymnaiial 
academy,  instructioa  is  given  in  gymnastics  to  the  pupils  of  Uie  other 
institutions  of  the  city,  male  and  female.  There  is  also  connected  with 
it  a  normal  school,  in  which  gymnasial  teachers  are  trained  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  physical  discipline,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  SBsthetics. 

All  these  yarious  sdiools  are  Sute  institutions  and  supported  by  tlit 

State  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  80,000  thalers  ($60,000.)    In  the 

conunon  schools  a  trifling  tuition  fee  is  exacted,  from  which  the  poor  are 

exempt,  and  from  the  collection  of  which  the  teachers  are  relieved.     In 

tkie  erection  of  school  buildings,  one-third  of  the  expense  is  defrayed  by 

tlie  parish,  the  remainder  by  the  State.    The  teachers  are  servants  of  tht 

State,  and  as  such  are  independent  of  the  parishes  and  also  of  the  manag* 

uig  officials.     Under  the  law  respecting  State  service  they  may  be  sot* 

pended  from  office  at  pleasure  whenever  their  positions  become  snperfln* 

ous,  or  when,  from  continued  sickness,  they  are  prevented  for  more  than 

^x  months  from  attending  to  their  duties.     In  these  cases  they  receive 

'^Jiree-fourths  or  six-sevenths  of  their  former  salary,  according  as  it  has 

^amounted  to  more  or  less  than  500  thalers.    Upon  becoming  unfitted  for 

^wrvice  they  receive  a  pension,  which  is  graduated  according  to  the  length 

<Df  time  which  the  teacher  has  spent  in  service— commencing  with  fire 

^xteenths  of  the  former  salary,  after  five  years  of  service,  (or  with  one 

l^alf^  if  the  salary  has  not  exceeded  800  thalers,)  it  receives  an  inoretM 

Jbr  each  five  years,  until  the  veteran  of  fifty  years  school  labor  is  reliered 

«f  his  toil  but  still  enjoys  the  whole  of  his  former  salary. 

▲VHALT-BEBNBUBO. 

The  schools  of  this  duchy  are  under  the  consistory  of  Bemburg,  whose 
president,  the  present  superintendent  Dr.  Walther,  has  for  ten  yean 
conducted  the  management  of  them  with  care,  energy,  and  decision. 
The  obligation  to  establish  and  locate  the  schools  rests  chiefly  upon  the 
parishes,  subsidiary  to  the  church  patron  and  the  State.  The  number 
of  schools  is  144,  with  160  nude  and  18  female  teachers,  who  receive  an 
average  salary  of  290  thalers,  ($215)  ranging  from  175  to  600  thalers. 
There  is  a  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Bemburg,  with  eight  teachers,  thirteen 
preparandists,  and  fourteen  seminarists ;  the  requisites  for  admission  are 
a  good  musical  preparation,  familiarity  with  those  portions  of  dhristian 
doctrine  which  are  committed  to  memory,  and  in  other  respects  the 
qualifications  of  a  third  class  student  of  the  gymnasium,  llie  course 
continues  five  years  and  the  graduates  are  usually  immediately  located 
as  teachers. 

There  is  a  central  female  high  school  (at  Bemburg)  with  five  classes, 
and  also  three  other  female  schools.  There  is  also  a  high  burgher  school 
at  Bemburg.  The  gymnasium  numbers  800  pupils  in  six  classes,  with 
thirteen  teachers.  Preparatory  to  the  gymnasiums  are  the  six  rector 
schools  within  the  duchy.    The  income  of  the  schools,  firom  endowment 
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funds,  tuition  fees,  and  State  appn^riations,  amounts  to  about  46,000 
thalera  ($84,000.) 

In  other  particulars,  in  the  course  of  studj,  Sbc^  the  schools  are  simi* 
lar  to  those  of  AnhaltDessau-Cdthen.  The  system  of  management  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  is,  however,  peculiar  and  is  styled  by  its  author, 
Dr.  Walther,  "  monotheletisch,**  because  one  viU  rules  throughout — ^not 
an  arbitrary  will,  but  a  will  the  resultant  of  reason.  This  system  is  ap- 
plied in  all  the  classes  of  whatever  grade  in  the  Anhalt-Bemburg  schools, 
and  under  it  every  child  is  actively  participant  in  every  moment's  in- 
struction, so  that  he  recognizes  himself  at  every  moment  as  an  essential 
member  of  the  class  and  sets  himself  forth  as  such  to  himself  and  to  the 
school.  Never  does  the  teacher  leave  the  daas  for  the  individual,  and 
never  the  individual  for  the  class,  and  the  teacher  is  such  to  the  child 
only  to  that  degree  in  which  the  child  is  actually  a  representative  of  the 
daas.  The  architecture  and  furniture  of  the  schools,  the  arrangement 
and  classification  of  the  scholars,  the  singing  and  conversation  are  all 
made  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  system. 


Vm.  NEW  TOBK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCUTION. 


PBEUMINABT  OONYEirnOXS  AVD  iLfiSOOlATIOlfS. 

historj  of  edacational  associations  in  New  York  dates  back 
^  than  hiUf  a  centoiy.  The  principle  of  association,  in  1  jcenms, 
▼'entions,  and  organizations  of  yarioas  names,  had,  however,  as- 
ed  itself  for  many  years  before  the  proper  era  of  their  snccessfol 
lung  commenced.  Thej  are,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note,  in  view 
^eir  influence  in  shaping  the  school  polity  of  New  York.  The 
^^  Legislature  (that  of  1811)  which  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
L  a  plan  for  the  oi^nization  of  a  system  of  common  schools  for 

State,  which  system  was  inaugurated  in  1812,  also  incorporated 
^  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent 
Literary  Purposes,''^*  The  same  Society  was  revived  by  the 
*  of  April  15,  1818,  with  Albert  Picket  as  President  In  that 
^,  also,  Albert  and  John  W.  Picket  commenced  the  publication 
^n  educational  and  literary  journal  entitled  "  21ie  Academician^^^\ 
^ch  was  issued  for  two  years.  The  first  number  bears  date  Feb- 
^  7,  1818. 

tlie  common  school  system  of  the  State  was  gradually  growing 
O  form  and  efficiency,  as  township  after  township  and  county 
^  county  took  on  a  permanent  oi^ganization,  and  the  settlement 

new  lands  created  new  districts.  We  have  little,  however,  to 
^rd  in  the  way  of  educational  associations  until  after  the  com- 
dncement  of  the  new  era  dating  from  the  organization  of  the 
nerican  Lyceum  in  1826.  This  seems  to  have  had  its  immediate 
litt  in  an  awakening  among  the  teachers  in  various  localities  in 
rend  of  the  States,  among  which  New  York  has  an  honorable 
sold.  In  the  Annals  of  Education  for  December,  1831,  we  find 
)  following :  ''  Among  the  many  associations  of  this  kind  which 
urk  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  the  Teach- 

Wm  history  of  the  N.  T.  Socwty  of  Teaelien,  sm  Baniard*i  AnMriean  Jooroml  oTEdoettkNi, 
.  XIV^  p.  807. 

**7V  .tfeoieMtetcm,"  eooUioiog  the  Elemtiits  of  Bcbokwtio  Beieoeo,  and  the  OatlioM  of  Phi- 
fkkal  EdoeatioD,  pradicatad  on  Uie  Analyttt  of  tbo  Haraan  Mind,  and  exhibilinf  Um  Im- 
Mi  Malbodi  of  Inrtmotioo.  Bj  Albmt  Piekal,  PmidMt  of  tha  iDcorpocmtad  Boality  of 
•ad  loba  W.  Picket,  Cortwpoodinf  Saeiatuy,  Uc^  9l%^  N«w  Tarib 
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era'  Society  ofWestcliestcr,  New  York.  Althongli  but  recently 
established,  it  has  excited  the  zeal  of  many  friends  of  edacation 
within  its  limits,  and  led  them  to  examine  some  of  the  important 
subjects  to  which  the  Society  will  direct  its  attention.'' 

In  1832  and  1833  educational  meetings  were  held  in  several  of 
the  counties,  the  earliest  of  which  seem  to  have  been  in  St  Law- 
rence, Clinton  and  Ontario.  In  December,  1835,  a  '*  Teachers'  As- 
sociation for  Mutual  Improvement"  was  organized  in  the  town  of 
Charlton,  and  had  an  active  existence  for  a  little  more  than  two 
yeara.  Augustus  P.  Smith,  afterwards  Principal  of  one  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Albany,  was  President ;  and  M.  P.  Cavert,  now  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  was  Secretary.  Throngb 
the  agency  of  the  last-named  gentleman,  chiefly,  the  movement  was 
inaugurated.  Among  the  names  of  the  first  membera  we  find  that 
of  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  now  an  active  member  of  the  State  Association. 

In  1836  the  teachera  of  Troy  formed  an  association,  and  this  was 
followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  their  brethren  in  Albany. 
Between  these  associations  the  greatest  cordiality  existed,  and  the 
social  element  in  their  meetings  was  a  marked  feature,  though  the 
grand  questions  of  educational  progress  were  never  lost  sight  of, 
and  a  high  moral  tone  characterized  the  proceedings. 

Among  the  early  county  conventions  we  have  a  most  interesting 
record  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  County  Convention  of  Teachers 
and  othera  interested  in  the  cause  of  Education,  held  at  the  Court- 
House,  Troy,  Friday,  Jan.  27,  1837."  Measures  were  inaugurated 
for  the  formation  of  an  association,  and  an  address  was  ordered  to 
be  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  deeper  interest  among 
the  people  in  the  cause  of  public  education. 

The  necessity  for  an  educational  journal  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  education  seems  to  have  been  always  recognized  by  the  best  edu- 
catore  of  the  State ;  and  before  any  general  movement  was  made  for 
a  State  convention,  we  find  a  journal  established  in  the  interest  of 
educational  reform.  On  the  firet  day  of  January,  1836,  Mr.  J.  Or- 
ville  Taylor,  encouraged  by  the  sanction  of  such  men  as  Governor 
Marcy,  Dr.  B.  T.  Welch,  Bishop  Onderdonk,  Hon.  Gideon  Hawley, 
Chancellor  Walworth  and  others,  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  paper,  in  quarto, entitled  "The  Common  School  Assistant; 
a  Monthly  Paper  for  the  improvement  of  Common  School  Education.'* 
This  paper  was  continued  for  three  yeara.  In  the  number  for  July, 
1836,  is  the  following  notice : 

The  common  school  teachers  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  meet  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany,  on  the  20th  of  September  next,  at  IS 
o'clock.    As  it  is  known  that  this  Convention  is  called  for  the  puipose  of  in- 
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cntaiiig  the  pay  ind  inflnence  of  those  engaged  in  this  arduous  and  honorable 
profeflsion,  there  will  be  a  full  and  general  attendance.  Teachers  from  erery 
town  in  the  State  are  expected.  Editors  in  the  State  are  respectfully  lequeeted 
to  pubUah  thia  notice. 

This  Convention  met  parsnant  to  the  foregoing  notice,  and  con- 

tinaed  in  session  two  days  under  the  following  permanent  officers : 

J.  Orviile  Taylor,  Prendent ;  8.  S.  Brush,  E.  P.  Freeman,  J.  Heniji 

Jr.,  £.  R  Reynolds,  Viet-PretidenU  ;  G.  B.  Glendening,  S.  R.  Sweet| 

sSeeretarUs. 

The  names  of  one  hundred  and  forty  members  were  registered 
the  first  day. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  N.  Parsons,  on  '*  Teaehinff  Or- 
^^koffraphy,^^  and  by  Rev.  G.  D.  Abbott,  on  "  The  neeetiity  ofprfrnd- 
^^mgfor  the  mental  culture  0/ the  people  of  the  United  StateeJ* 

Messrs.  J.  O.  Taylor,  Joseph  Fellows,  and  J.  N.  Parsons,  were 
^pointed  to  '*  draft  an  address  to  the  community,  expressive  of  the 
ews  of  the  Convention  on  the  importance  of  elevating  the  stand- 
Yd  of  common  education."     A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
Tovide  for  the  organization  of  a  State  society,  by  reporting  a  Con- 
>^%itution. 

Important   resolutions  touching  education  were    disci^psed    at 

ngth  and  adopted.     Among  the  resolutions  was  one  to  secure  fhe 

3>plication  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  U.  S.  Deposit  Fond  to  fhe 

^pport  of  common  schools. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  committee 

n  organization. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Albany  on  the  18th  of  February  next  en- 
duing, of  which  we  can  find  no  record  save  that  an  able  address  was 
ssued  containing  a  call  for  a  general  convention  to  meet  in  Utica 
n  the  11th  of  May  following. 

This  Convention  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  call,  with  the 

bllowing  officers:  Hon.  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  of  Cherry  Valley, 

ret.      Prof,   Alonzo  Potter,  Union   College,  Dr.  John  McGall, 

^XJtica,  Rev.  J.  8.  Mitchell,  G.  W.  Hungerford,  Watertown,  H.  H. 

^Dgraham,  Poughkeepsie,  B.  N.  Loomis,  Binghamton,  K  Wilson, 

-^r.,  Troy,  Viee-Pres.     Samuel  N.  Sweet,  George  B.  Glendening, 

Secretaries. 

The  introductory  address  was  given  by  Prof.  Alonzo  Potter,  of 
Union  College,  and  lectures  were  also  delivered,  or  essays  read, 
upon  the  following  subjects :  "  The  Present  Laws  relaiing  to 
Schoolt,  especially  Common  Schools,  with  suggestions  for  LegislaUtfe 
Improvement,^*  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Hammond,  President ;  *'  Qualijlea-' 
timu  and  JRepomiHliiiei  of  Teachers^'*  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh,  of 
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Utica ;  '*  The  Appropriate  Branehe$  of  Study  for  Schools^  and  tks 
order  in  which  they  ehoutd  be  taught^^  by  J.  W.  Bnlklej,  of  Troy; 
'*  Conetructing  and  Furnishing  School-houses^  and  Organising 
School  Lyceums"  by  C.  H.  Anthony,  of  Troy ;  "  Vocal  Ifusie^  at  a 
branch  of  Common  School  Education^"  by  A.  C.  Carter,  of  Whitea- 
boro' ;  ^  Elocution^  as  a  branch  of  General  Education,^^  by  S.  If. 
Sweet 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Convention  a  constitution  was  reported, 
discussed  and  adopted,  and  an  association  was  organized  under  the 
name  of  "  The  New  York  State  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Schools." 

The  plan  of  organization  contemplated  the  creation  of  auziliarj 
societies  in  each  of  the  counties ;  and  a  Vice-President  for  each 
county  was  elected,  whose  duty  it  was  to  call  meetings  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  State  Society.  The 
initiation  fee  was  two  dollars,  and  the  annual  fee  one  dollar. 
Twenty  dollars  constituted  life  membership. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  under  the  constitution:  Hon. 
Jabez  D.  Hammond,  Cherry  Valley,  Pres, ;  Vice-Pres.,  [one  in 
each  county ;]  Creorge  B.  Glendening,  Troy,  Bee.  Sec. ;  Rev.  P.  L. 
Whipple,  Lansingburgh,  Cor.  Sec. ;  Bradford  R.  Wood,  Albany, 
TretJLs.;  Ex.  Com.  of  twelve  members,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  of  Troy, 
Chairman. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Abbott,  of  New  York,  presented  a  sketch  of  the  ori* 
g^n,  plan,  and  objects  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  of  which  he  was  Secretary.  The  subject  waa 
referred  to  a  committee  who  reported  a  resolution  commending  that 
organization. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  of  the  resolationa 
discussed  and  adopted : 

ReaeHvedy  That  we  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  tlie  State  Sooi- 
etj  to  appoint  an  agent  in  each  Senatorial  district  of  the  State,  who  shall  lec- 
ture on  education — encourage  the  circulation  of  the  puhlications  of  the  Society 
and  other  periodicals  approved  bj  the  Executive  Committee^  and  ooSpenta 
with  the  citizens  of  the  several  counties  in  the  formation  of  Ck>unt7  Associatioits. 

Resolved^  That  we  recommend  to  the  County  Associations  to  appoint  agents 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  organise  town  societies,  to  lecture  on  the  best  modes 
of  teaching,  encourage  the  establishment  of  temporary  achooU  for  quahfymg 
teachers^  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  effect,  from  time  to  time,  improvement  in 
the  modes  of  teaching  and  management  of  schools. 

Besohed,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  clergy  do  not  use  their 
influence  to  the  extent  they  ought,  in  advancing  the  inter^ts  of  education  in 
this  State. 

Reaob/edf  That  the  visitation  of  schools  by  the  clergy  and  other  professioiMd 
gentlemen  is  earnestly  desired  by  this  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  highly  appreciate  the  influence  of  ladies  oa 
our  social  condition,  and  that  we  invite  them  to  exert  it  in  the  cause  of  eduoa* 
tion,  espedaUy  by  their  frequent  visitations  of  schools  in  their  several  distrida 
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That  we  reepectfuUy  inyite  the  clergy  throughout  the  State  to 
OD  the  subject  of  education. 

hfed^  That  we  recommend  the  formation  of  school  lyoeums,  on  the  plan 
clown  in  the  lecture  on  that  subject  by  Mr.  Anthony. 
tmolved^  That  the  elements  of  Natural  Science,  including  an  outline  of  Anat- 
amd  Physiology,  should  be  made  a  part  of  popular  education. 
-A*<Bao2ir0d^  That  Natural  History  is  peculiarly  appropriate  as  an  elemeiitaiy 
s^'cxl^yv  An<l  that  it  tends  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  pupils  in  other  branofaea 
or  e<li2Gation. 

Sci.l)8eqaent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  a  circalar  was 
P**^  j>aired  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bulklej,  Chairman  of  the  Execative  Gom- 
*i^it:t^€,  and  sent  to  the  Vice-President  in  each  county,  and  to  other 
^^^r^cls  of  education,  urging  the  formation  of  County  Associations 
^^<i  'C^he  adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  best  further  the  objects 
parent  Society, 
.e  third  article  of  the  constitution  provides  that  "  the  first  an- 
'^^^^-l  meeting  shall  be  held  in  Utica  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  An- 
^'^^'t^  1837,  and  subsequently  at  such  places  as  the  Society  shall  de- 
*^^  ^-^^ine.**  We  have  no  information  of  any  other  meeting  of  this 
^^^^,^^,  The  financial  crisis  of  1837  doubtless  caused  a  sunmuury 
®y*^I>^n8ion  of  further  action.  It  can  not,  however,  be  doubted,  that 
ugh  the  old  "  New  York  State  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 


S 

*^*^       -ols  "  met  no  more,  it  had  already  sown  seeds  which  the  ftitoM 


%o  reap  in  a  plentiful  harvest 

e  interval  between  this  date  and  the  next  essay  toward  the  es- 

shment  of  a  State  Association  was  marked  by  some  of  the  most 

'C^rtant  events  in  the  history  of  the  Common  School  system. 

n  the  25th  of  March,  1840,  Francis  Dwight  commenced  the 

^  iication  of  the  District  School  Journal,  at  Geneva.     In  the  fol- 

^^"'Xng  year  a  legislative  appropriation  was  made  for  its  support 


r.  Dwight  brought  to  his  task  a  soul  informed  with  noble  im- 

*^^^^cs  and  earnest  purposes.     In  the  sixth  year  of  the  existence  of 

^^^^B  paper  the  talented  and  lamented  editor  was  called  away.     He 

^^d  December  16th,  1845,  and  was  buried  upon  the  first  anniver- 

^^^^  of  the  commencement  of  the  State  Normal  School,  in  whose 

^^tablishment  he  had  done  such  signal  service.     S.  S.  Randall,  wliOy 

^^t  that  lime,  was  acting  Superintendent  of  Schools,  assumed  fhe 

^^ntrol  of  the  Journal^  and  was  connected  with  it  till  the  close  of 

^%ii6  seventh  volume,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  W.  H.  Camp- 

^11.     Edward  Cooper,  having  left  the  editorship  of  the  TeaeherM* 

^dvocaie^  established  by  the  State  Associatioh  in  1845,  became 

editor  of  the  Journal  in  1848.     In  1849  the  office  of  publication 

vas  removed  to  Albany,  and  Mr.  Randall  again  assumed  control, 

and  remained  connected  with  it  as  editor-in-chief,  assisted  in  the 

deventh  rolome  by  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  since  Principal  of  the  N.  i. 

28 
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State  Normal  School,  and  in  the  twelfth  by  Joseph  McEean,  of 
New  York.  The  date  of  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  is  April, 
1862."* 

The  Legislature  of  1841  created  the  oflSce  of  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  and  these  o£Scers,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  each  of  the  several  counties,  entered  upon  their  duties  the 
ensuing  winter.  The  result  of  this  change  in  supervision  was  soon 
apparent  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  inau- 
guration of  Teachers*  Institutes  and  other  appliances  of  educational 
progress  and  reform. 

The  first  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Tompkins  County,  com- 
mencing April  4,  1843,  under  the  management  of  J.  S.  Denman, 
County  Superintendent,  with  Salem  Town,  Rev.  David  Powell  and 
Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson,  as  instructors.  In  the  two  succeeding  years 
Institutes  were  organized  in  no  less  than  seventeen  counties,  with 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  more  than  one  thousand  teachers. 

The  Normal  School  at  Albany  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844.  Of  the  history  of  its  establishment,  its  subsequent  work- 
ings and  its  prosperity  our  readers  are  already  aware.f  All  these 
great  educational  events  seemed  to  be  preparing  the  way  for  more 
direct  action  upon  the  part  of  teachers  in  leading  the  grand  edaca- 
tional  reforms. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  TEACHSBS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  initiatory  steps  for  a  State  Teachers'  Association  were  taken 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1845.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Albany  County 
Teachers'  Association,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Valentine  presented  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  a  call  for  a  State  Teachers'  Convention,  which,  after 
mature  deliberation,  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  late  lamented 
Salem  Town  was  at  the  meeting  and  "  eloquently  pressed  upon  the 
Association  the  importance  of  the  movement,  assuring  us  that  the 
interior  and  western  parts  of  the  State  were  ready  for  action." 

A  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  J.  W.  Bulkley,  T.  W. 
Valentine,  E.  P.  Freeman,  J.  L.  Chapman,  and  A.  E.  Patch,  to  cor- 
respond with  teachers  and  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
State,  and  to  call  a  convention.  On  the  fourth  of  April  the  chair- 
man issued  a  circular  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  omitting  the 
preliminary  remarks  explanatory  of  the  occasion  of  the  call : 

The  Committee,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  would  remark,  that  the  inter- 
est now  felt  in  the  subject  of  education  is  without  a  parallel  in  our  histoiy. 
Provision  is  made,  through  the  munificence  of  the  State,  for  the  education  of  off 
her  children ;  and  a  healthy  tone  prevails  as  to  the  moral  character  and  literary 
Oittainments  of  the  teacher. 

-•AT.  Tioektr^  Vol.  IX.,  1800,  p.  S44.    t  Baroard*i  An.  Jour  of  Ed.,  Vol  XUI.,  p,  Mt 
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The  important  question  now  \a — ^how,  with  the  interest  that  exists  and  the 
bdlities  enjoyed,  we,  as  a  profession,  may  render  ourselves  increasingly  useftilf 
We  think  this  can  be  done,  in  part  at  least,  by  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
each  other — ^by  mutual  consultation  and  a  fhee  interchange  of  views  on  all  im- 
portant subjects  of  educational  interest;  in  this  way  the  combined  wisdom  and 
experience  of  all  become  common  property,  and  the  young  teacher,  in  particular, 
may  learn  that  which  would  cost  him  years  of  toil  and  observation  wlule  an  iso- 
lated individuaL 

We  want  that  which  is  practical  in  opposition  to  mere  theory ;  common  sense 
ia  opposition  to  the  ethereal  nonsense  of  the  would-be-refbrmers  of  the  present 
day;  substance  instead  of  shadow. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  considerations  which  induce  us  to  think  that  such 
a  meeting  would  be  productive  of  great  good.  We  see  no  other  means  by  which 
our  views  can  be  made  known,  or  our  voice  reach  the  ear  of  the  publia 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  for  ourselves, 
when  educational  bodies  having  no  power  other  than  that  which  is  merely  ad- 
visory—composed, too,  of  professional  men,  farmers  and  mechanics,  nine-tenths 
or  whom  have  never  taught  a  school— deny  us  the  right  of  being  heard,  or  if 
lieerd,  of  recording  our  vote  on  subjects,  of  which  to  say  the  least,  we  ought  U> 
Iccfcow  as  much  as  those  who  turn  aside  fVom  other  pursuits  with  the  benevolent 
J^^>»gn  of  enlightening  our  darkness  I 
^   we  would  respectfully  request  you  to  lay  this  communication  before  our 
^^«nds  assembled  in  convention,  at  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  to  practical  teadiers, 
no  opportunity  offers  through  a  public  meeting,  and  communicate  the  result 
us  as  soon  as  convenient,  that  there  may  be  time  for  making  arrangements 
r*  the  proposed  meeting,  should  there  appear  to  be  a  desire  for  it 
Please  be  explicit  in  your  returns  to  us.     Are  you  in  (avor  of  the  proposed 
^seting?    At  what  time  and  place  shall  it  be  held?    Do  you  think  that  Syra- 
would  be  the  best  place  7    The  last  week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of  July 
«  best  time  ? 

Any  other  time  or  place  you  would  think  best,  please  to  note ;  we  wish  to 
vise  that  we  may  act  discreetly. 

By  order  of  the  Ck>mmittee, 

J.  W.  BuLKLKT,  Chairman. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  committee  met  and  unanimously  decided 
]>on  the  call  of  a  convention  to  meet  in  Syracuse  on  the  30th  day 
^  July,  1845.     A  spirited  notice  of  this  call  was  published  in  the 
istrict  School  Journal  for  July,  1 845. 

The  movement  met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  on  the  morning 
f  July  30,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  assembled  in 
onvention  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
The  Convention  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ross,  of  Seneca  county,  as  chairman,  and  Xenophon  Hay- 
^^ood,  of  Rensselaer  county,  as  secretary  pro  tern, 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers,  who 
'Reported  as  follows,  and  the  persons  named  were  elected :  J.  W. 
^ulkley,  of  Albany,  Pres, ;  William  Barnes,  of  Monroe  Co.,  W.  H. 

Scram,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Joseph  McEeen,  of  New  York, Earle, 

of  Allegany  Co.,   Vice-Pres, ;    J.  W.  Morris,  of  New  York  Co., 
John  Wright,  of  Livingston  Co.,  Secretaries, 

The  President  briefly  addressed  the  Convention.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  enroll  the  names  of  members,  report  rules  of  or- 
der, and  prepare  bosineaB  for  the  meeting. 
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Mr.  T.  W.  Valentine,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  a 
Bst  of  topics,  and  on  motion,  committees  to  report  npon  them  seT- 
erally  were  appointed.  As  the  resnlt  of  these  committees  able  re- 
ports were  presented  on  the  following  subjects  during  the  session : 
•*  On  the  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools,''  by  J.  N.  McEUigott,  of  New 
York ;  "  On  Teachern'  Periodical^'  by  E.  Cooper,  of  Westchester 
Co.;  "  On  School  Discipline,''  by  X.  Haywood,  of  Rensselaer  Co.; 
**  On  Town  and  County  Superintendents,"  by  Thomas  W.  Valen- 
tine, of  Albany;  "  On  Educatumal  Fallacies,"  by  H.  S.  McCall; 
"  On  Examination  of  Teachers,"  by  E.  P.  Freeman ;  "  On  Educa- 
tional Incentives,"  by  Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  York ;  "  On  School 
Celebrations,"  by  F.  Cooper,  of  Onondaga  Co. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  as  follows :  **  Hie  Rod  v$.  Moral 
Suasion,"  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Anthony,  Principal  of  Albany  Classical 
Institute ;  "  The  Common  School  System,"  by  Chester  Dewey ; 
"  How  to  elevate  the  Teachers'  Profession,"  by  Prof.  Edward  North, 
of  Hamilton  College ;  "  77ie  Requisites  to  a  Good  School"  by  Pro£ 
Fred.  Emerson,  of  Boston. 

The  reports  were  discussed  at  length,  and  many  principles  enui- 
ciated  formed  a  staple  for  the  discussion  of  many  years.  That  of 
Mr.  Valentine  elicited  a  most  spirited  debate,  in  which  the  rights 
of  teachers  as  an  independent  profession  were  ably  advocated. 

No  brief  sketch  can  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  this  meeting,  or  to 
the  able  papers  that  were  presented. 

A  periodical  was  established  to  be  called  The  Teachers'  Advocate, 
This  was  a  16-page  quarto,  at  t2  per  annum,  published  weekly.  The 
first  number  was  issued  at  Syracuse,  September  10,  1845,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  E.  Cooper,  who  continued  connected  with 
the  paper  till  May  27,  1847,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  York,  who  was  at  that  time  President  of 
the  Association.  During  the  remainder  of  the  five  years  of  its  ex- 
istence Mr.  McKeen  was  assisted  at  various  times  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Mc- 
EUigott, Mr.  E.  P.  Allen,  Mr.  S.  S.  Randall  and  others. 

A  constitution  was  reported  by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  at  half  past 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  July  30  the  Convention  was  re- 
solved into  The  New  York  State  Teaqhers'  AssociATioVy  and 
Chester  Dewey,  of  Rochester,  was  elected  President. 

After  the  organization  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Utica,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  August,  1846,  at  9  A.  IL 

PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  A8B0CIATI05. 

The  First  AvmysRSART  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Utica,  Aug.  19  and  20, 1846,.  Mr»  BnlUoy,  fnl 
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ViM-President,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  fuHy  attended,  the 
Btmea  of  nearly  two  hundred  teachers  being  enrolled  as  members. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  elected  in  1845:  Chester 
Dewty,  of  Rochester,  Pres.  J.  W.  Bulkley  of  Albany,  W.  H. 
8enun  of  Syracuse,  J.  W.  Earle  of  Pike,  Wm.  Belden  of  New 
Torfc,  Viee-Pres.  Edward  Cooper,  of  Sing  Sing,  Cor.  Sec,  John 
Wright,  of  Geneseo,  Livingston  Co.,  lUc  Sec.  Dr.  W.  B.  Os- 
borne, of  Utica,  Treas, 

The  following  reports  were  received  on  the  part  of  committees 
tj^inted  at  the  last  meeting :  '*  On  Teachers^  Institutes^^^  by  Salem 
Town  ;•  "  On  Elementary  Education,^*  by  Albert  D.  Wright,  of 
HogA  county ;  "  On  Edwcational  FallacieB^^  by  C.  H.  Anthony ; 
*  On  School  Discipline,'*'*  read  by  Mr.  Perry  on  behalf  of  Marcius 
Willson,  chairman ;  ^*  On  a  Teacheri  Paper,^  by  Joseph  McEeen, 
of  New  York.     [A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  to  effect 
M  their  discretion  the  establishment  of  a  monthly  educational  peri- 
odical— Messrs.   McKeen,  Bulkley,  Patterson,   Day   and  Morris.] 
*•  Om  JaeoioCs  System  of  Education,''^  by  David  Patterson,  of  New 
Tork ;  "  On  the  Teachers*  Profession,^  by  Parsons  E.  Day,  of  On- 
tario.     [Recommending  the  establishment  of  Teachers'  Semina- 
riesi  six  or  eight  in  the  State,  whose  diploma  should  be  a  profes- 
tioiud  basis ;  the  publication  of  a  teachers*  library ;  and  that  the 
•ohools  should  be  made  absolutely  free.]     **  On  the  use  of  the  BibU 
6a  Schools,''  by  J.  N.  McElligott ;  "  On  Agricultural  Education,'' 
by  S.  B.  Wool  worth,  (now  Secretary  of  the  Regents ;)  "  On  School 
CUebraiions,''  by  E.  P.  Freeman ;  "  On  the  School  SysUm,''  by  X 
Bay  wood ;  "  On  Union  Schools''  by  J.  Swift. 

Letters  were  read  from  Horace  Mann,  Ira  Mayhew,  Henry  Bar- 
Hanlf  John  Beck,  and  others,  expressing  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
taeeeas  of  the  Association. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered ;  "  Origin  of  the  School 
SyMiem,"  by  Salem  Town ;  "  The  Neglected  Tree,"  by  David  P. 
t'lige ;  "  Direct  Influence  of  the  Teacher  upon  the  Pupil,"  by  Rev. 
li.  Mcllvaine ;  "  Divorce  of  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Superintendent  of  Comnum  Schools,"  by  Hon.  A.  Stewart 

Beaolutions  were  also  presented  and  adopted : — By  C.  H.  An- 
thony— Disapproving  of  the  diversion  of  the  Literary  Fund  from 
tte  Academies  and  Colleges,  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  a 
free  common  school  system;  by  J,  N.  McElligott — Recommend- 


*  Apatad»d  to  this  report  wu  a  Mri«  of  retolutioiM  whereby  Maasn.  Balem  Town,  8.  8.  Rao- 
MmI  8L  W.  CIttrk  won  appointed  a  committae  to  nMinoriallaa  the  Lafiilatare  in  rafani  to  tha 
iMlb  of  Iattitot>*»  ^"'^  ^  taeiiia  paeoniary  aid.  la  aaaoidanoa  with  this  action,  tba  Lflfida- 
Iv^attba  aabaMioMt  nwion  of  1847,  mada  an  appropriatioa  of  fOO  Co  aaoh  coontj  for  Imll- 
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ing  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  moral  instruction  in  schoolfi 
and  especially  its  reading,  without  note  or  comment,  as  the  opening 
exercise  of  the  day;  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Woolworth — Recommending 
the  study  of  the  elements  of  Agricultural  Science  in  common 
schools ;  by  the  same — Recommending  the  separation  of  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools  from  that  of  Secretary  of  State ;  by 
Mr.  Mortimer — Recommending  a  National  Association  and  a  Na- 
tional Educational  Bureau. 

The  Second  Avnitersart  was  held  in  Rochester,  Aug.  4  and 
6,  1847,  with  the  following  officers: — Joseph  McKeen,  of  New 
York,  Pres.  E.  M.  Rollo  of  Broome  Co.,  Wm.  Barnes  of  Roches- 
ter, T.  W.  Valentine  of  Albany,  Henry  Mandeville  of  Clinton, 
Vice-Pres.  Edward  Cooper  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Cor,  Sec.  W. 
Hopkins,  of  Cayuga,  JRec.  Sec,  Xenophon  Haywood,  of  Rena- 
selaer,  Trects. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  fol- 
lowing individuals: — ^^Introductory  Lecture^^  by  the  President;* 
"  The  Bible  as  a  Text  hook!'  ^7  J-  W.  Bulkley ;  ''Language^  by  J. 
N.  McElligott ;  ,  by  Dr.  Proudfit,  of  New  Jersey. 

B.  Field,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  other  gentlemen  from  abroad,  were 
present  and  briefly  addressed  the  Association. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Morris,  of  the  N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  gave  an  exhibition  of  pupils  from  that  Instita- 
tion,  which  was  full  of  interest. 

Reports  were  presented  as  follows : — "  On  the  Study  of  the  Nat- 
ural Sciences,^'  by  J.  H.  Partridge ;  "  Ventilating  and  Warming  cf 
School-houses,''  by  J.  W.  Bulkley ;  "  Moral  Education;'  by  E.  M. 
Rollo;  ^^Reformatory  Schools,"  by  0.  W.  Morris;  ^*' Emulation  in 
Schools,"  by  W.  C.  Kenyon;  ''Teachers'  Institutes,"  by  Salem 
Town;  "Female  Teachers — their  Usefulness,  Qualifications  and 
Compensation,"  by  Miss  E.  Gran,  of  New  York ;  "  The  Teaeheri 
Profession,"  by  S.  W.  Clark. 

A  committee  was  raised  to  secure  an  act  of  incorporation  firom 
the  Legislature. 

In  April  of  this  year  Mr.  McEeen,  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion passed  in  1846,  started  a  monthly  periodical  in  New  York 
called  The  American  Journal  of  Education,  of  which  five  numben 
were  published.     After  this  meeting  of  the  Association  the  Advo- 


*  In  this  lecture  Mr.  McKeen  took  high  fround  ia  favor  of  educational  reform,  and  argedi  to 
vaity  and  penistoney  in  carrying  forward  the  objects  of  the  Association ;  he  believed  the  time  had 
oome  for  the  establishment  of  a  College  of  Teachen,  and  for  their  profeseional  reeoffnitian,  ud 
that  upon  the  profession  ratted  the  ioaufuntUon  of  meMores  for  the  pedtetion  of  oar  ( 
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^aU  End  the  Journal  were  united,  and  subsequently  published  hj 
Itir,  McEeen.* 

Thibd  Ahniyibsart. — ^The  Association  met  in  Auburn,  Augnat 
12d  and  Sd. 

OmcsRS. — S.  B.  Woolworth,  of  Homer,  Pres,  C.  H.  Anthonj, 
of  Albany,  L.  Hazeltine  of  New  York,  J.  R.  Boyd  of  Jefferson  Co., 
JBL  G.  Winslow  of  Livingston  Co.,  Vic^Pres.  Joseph  McKeen,  of 
IKew  York,  Cw.  Sec.  S.  W.  Clark,  of  OnUrio  Co.,  JUc.  See.  ¥. 
Oooper,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Treas, 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered: — ^* Introductory  Lecture^ 
\ij  S.  B.  Woolworth,  President ;  "  On  the  Immeasurabie  Import- 
ance of  the  Educational  Profession,^^  by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  of 
TTroy ;  ''  On  the  Educational  System  of  the  State^''  by  Prof.  Lowe, 
of  Greneva  College. 

Reports  were  presented  as  follows : — " Emulation  in  School^^  by 

^.  C.  Eenyon ;  "  Union  SehooU^^^  by  N,  Brittan,  of  Wayne  Co. ; 

**  Ventilation  of  School-houses^^'*  by  J.  W.  Bulkley ;  "  Incorporation 

Mif  the  Association;'  by  J.  W.  Bulkley ;  "  Mental  Arithmetic,''  by 

Charles  R.  Cobnrn  ;f  **  The  School  System  of  the  Stated'  (against 

oiormal  schools,  and  in  favor  of  teachers'  classes  in  academies,)  by 

Henry  Howe,  of  Canandagua;  *^A  System  of  Education  for  Common 

Schools,"  by  Wm.  P.  Lyon,  of  Westchester  Co. ;  "  The  Study  <f 

the  English  Language^'  by  F.  S.  Jewell  and  M.  Smeaton,  of  New 

York ;  "  Elocution^'  by  Henry  MandeviUe. 

Of  this  meeting  Mr.  McKeen  remarks  in  The  Advocate :  '*  It  has 
been  productive  of  much  real  good.  Some  doctrines  have  been 
freely  discussed  which  required  discussion  for  their  better  develop- 
ment ;  some  men  have  been  brought  into  friendly  intercourse  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  known  and  rightly  appreciated  each 
other ;  some  admirable  suggestions  have  been  given  and  received ; 
some  doubts  and  fears  have  been  effectually  dissipated;  some  high 
hopes  and  delightful  anticipations  respecting  our  common  interest  as 
teachers  have  been  awakened  and  made  strong  in  the  hearts,  per- 
chance, of  us  all." 

During  this  year  educational  asssociations  were  held  in  Maine, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Maryland, 
and  other  States.  The  meeting  of  the  North-western  Educational 
Society,  at  Detroit,  was  largely  attended,  and  the  proceedings  were 

*  Thb  Momthlt  Educator. — lo  July  of  thi*  year  thii  •doeatiooal  joaroal,  16  pafet  oetavo,  wm 
eooaoMDoad  io  Roeh«ter  and  adited  by  Panom  E.  Day.  It  was  continued  for  one  year;  whethar 
any  other  nomben  were  pablisbed  we  are  not  advited.  It  was  a  progrewive  and  spirited 
•■d  poUialied  at  SO  eenU  per  annom.— A*.  F.  TettdUr,  Jlfr.f  1800. 

t  How  State  Soptrinloiideot  of  BehoolB,  Ptaogylvaaia. 
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of  the  highest  interest  New  York  ranked  third  in  point  of  the 
namber  of  delegates  in  attendance.  Thej  were  as  follows:  Irs 
Patchin,  J.  B.  Thomson,  S.  Jenner,  Edward  Hazen,  J.  W.  Bolklej, 
J.  C.  Sanders,  N.  P.  Stanton,  Lewis  Cornell,  £.  Gray,  and  A.  S. 
Barnes. 

The  Fourth  Anniybrsart  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  citj 
of  New  York,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1849.  The  prevalence  of 
the  cholera  in  that  city,  however,  prevented  the  meeting. 

The  Fifth  Anniversary  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
August  7  and  8,  1850.  The  following  were  the  o£Scers  of  the 
Association  elected  in  1848: — Charles  R.  Cobum,  of  Tioga  Co., 
Preg,  N.  Brittan  of  Wayne  Co.,  W.  W.  Newman  of  Onondaga 
Co.,  W.  C.  Kenyon  of  Allegany  Co.,  Henry  Howe  of  Ontario 
Co.,  Vice-Pres,  Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  York,  Cor,  Sec.  James 
Johonnot,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Pec,  Sec,  Thomas  W.  Field,  of  New 
York,  Treas, 

The  Association  was  addressed  as  follows:  ** Introductory  Ad- 
dretSf^^  by  the  President ;  "  The  Peculiar  Duties  and  RegpoMibili- 
tUn  of  Teachers  at  the  Present  Time,^^  by  Thomas  W.  Valentine,  of 
Albany ;  "  The  SyntJietic  and  Analytic  Modes  of  Teaching^  by 
Prot  Tayler  Lewis,  of  Union  College  ;*  "  The  Training  of  the 
Moral  Faculties;'  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  New  York ;  **  School 
Organization  and  Classification^'  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps.  An  essay 
by  Miss  Susan  Bandelle,  of  Chautauqua,  was  read  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 
**  The  Profession  of  Teaching^'  by  D.  P.  Lee,  of  Buffalo. 

Dbtinguished  educators  were  present  from  abroad  and  addressed 
the  Association,  viz.,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Conn. ;  Hon.  Ira  Ma- 
hew,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mich. ;  M.  Henri 
Hinsel,  Director  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land ;  and  ]?rof  Henning,  of  Enox  College,  Toronto. 

Mr.  John  H.  Fanning,  of  New  York  presented  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

Whereas^  The  blessings  of  education  should  be  universally  extended,  espe- 
cially  in  this  highly-favored  repubhc,  whose  stability  or  downfall  depends  upon 
the  proper  use  or  abuse  of  the  elective  franchise;  and 

Whereas^  An  enlightened  free  system  of  public  instruction  seems  absolatel/ 
Beeeasary  in  order  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  result,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  this  body  recommend  their  fellow-teachers  in  the  Slate,  and 
their  fellow-citizens  generally,  to  give  their  approbation  and  support  to  the  Free 
Bchool  Law  agrain  to  be  submitted  for  their  decision. 

J^eaolved,  That  an  important  principle  is  embodied  in  said  law,  viz.,  XDUCATiOir 
WOR  AjJj]  and,  hence,  whatsoever  defects  may  be  found  to  be  connected  there- 
with, ^oald  not  be  permitted  to  sacrifice  a  high  educational  principle,  but  dioold 
undoubtedly  be  remedied  by  after  legislation. 

*  Tbb  leetort  gav«  rise  to  an  aninuitod  dflbato,  which  malted  in  Um  appoiatsMit  «f  a  i 
ttt  to  nport  upon  the  topics  embraced  therein. 
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These  rcsolutioiis  were  fully  and  ably  discussed  by  the  leading 
DonberB  of  the  Association,  and  *'  the  resolutions  were  carried  with 
athnuastic  unanimity." 

A  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  was 
MUsed,  recommending  the  organization  of  County  Associations  aax- 
liary  to  the  State  Association,  in  accordance  with  its  amended  con- 
Station,  and  that  each  County  Association  be  requested  to  transmit 
^acational  statistics  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  A  great  im- 
kNotoa  was  given  during  the  following  year  to  these  county  organiza- 
Rona. 

Mr.  Anthony  presented  the  following  which  was  adopted : 

Betohedy  That  a  oommittee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish  an 
to  parents  requesting  tlieir  cooperution  with  teachers  in  promoting  the 
of  education,  and  suggesting  such  thoughts  on  the  subject  as  tlio  present 
of  afiairs  may  seem  to  demand. 


Trb  Sixth  Annivkrsart  was  celebrated  by  a  meeting  in  Buffido, 
^-ommencing  August  6th,  1851,  with  the  following  officers: — John 
ar.  Bulkley,  of  Albany,  Pres.  N.  P.  SUnton,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo; 
3eoige  Spencer,  of  Utica ;  O.  W.  Morris,  of  New  York ;  Xenophon 
Haywood,  of  Troy,  Vice-Pres,  Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  York, 
Dbr.  Sec.  N.  W.  Benedict,  of  Rochester,  Eec.  Sec.  T.  W.  Field, 
>f 'Williamsburgh,  Treas. 

Of  this  meeting  we  are  unable  to  give  any  thing  but  a  fragment- 
iij  account.  The  Journal  of  Education  had  been  suspended,  and 
i^lie  publication  of  the  yew  York  Teacher  was  not  commenced  till 
Lhe  next  October. 

The  following  addresses  were  delivered : — "  Inaugural  Address^^^ 
by  the  President,  giving  a  synopsis  of  educational  progress  for  the 
last  fifty  years ;  "  On  the  Ideal  of  Teaching;'  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hoa- 
■ner,  of  Buffalo ;  '*  On  Motives  to  Study"  by  Nathan  Hedges,  Esq., 
of  Newark,  N.  Y. ;  "  On  Physiology,''  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert,  then 
of  Mass. ;  "  On  Intelligence  and  Moral  Disciplined^  by  N.  W.  Bene- 
^ct,  of  Rochester ;  "-4  Word^  its  Influence^'  a  poem,  by  Miss  M. 
J.  Badley,  of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Orson  Kellogg,  of  New  York,  reported  on  the  ^^ Analytic  and 
Synthetic  Modes  of  Teaching,"  This  report  elicited  a  prolonged 
and  spirited  discussion. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject  of  Teachers' 
Institates  at  the  next  session,  and  to  inaugurate  such  measures  as 
will  give  greater  efficiency  to  these  organizations.  A  lai^e  number 
of  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  other  States,  who  took  an  ac- 
tire  part  in  the  deliberations. 
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The  Seventh  Annivebsart  was  held  at  Elmira,  commenciDg 
August  4th,  1852,  with  the  following  officers:  N.  P.  Stanton,  Jr., 
of  Buffalo,  Pres.  N.  W.  Benedict,  of  Rochester ;  D.  M.  Pitcher,  of 
Owego;  A.  R.  Wright,  of  Elmira;  E.  S.  Adams,  of  Albany,  Vice- 
Pres.  J.  N.  McEUigott,  of  New  York,  Car.  Sec.  H.  G.  Winslow, 
of  Nnnda,  Livington  Co.,  Bee.  Sec.     Oliver  Arey,  of  Buffalo,  Treas, 

The  President  in  his  inaugural  address  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  Association,  and  suggested  measures  requiring  its  action. 

Mr.  Bulkley  followed  in  remarks  relative  to  the  meeting  of  last 
year. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Winslow,  of  Nunda,  Hon.  S.  S.  Ran- 
dall, C.  B.  Sedgwick,  of  Syracuse ;  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  of  Michigan ; 
and  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

The  lectures  delivered  were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  upon 
the  following  subjects : — "  On  the  Sanctions  of  Law,^  by  Mr.  C.  H, 
Anthony,  of  Albany ;  "  On  the  English  Language^  its  History^  Char' 
acteristicSf  and  its  Peculiarities  in  this  Country ^'^^  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Upson, 
of  Hamilton  College ;  "  On  Teachers^  Institutes  and  the  County  Su- 
perintendency^^  by  Hon.  Ira  Mahew ;  "  Thought  and  Language  rela- 
tively considered f''^  by  Geo.  Spencer,  of  Utica ;  "  On  the  necessity  rfe- 
veloped  by  Railroads  and  Telegraphs  for  a  more  advanced  state 
of  Education  among  the  MasseSy''  by  Rev.  Dr.  Murdock,  of  El- 
mira. 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented  : — ^^On  Union  and  Cen- 
tral  High  Schools,"  by  W.  W.  Newman,  of  Buffalo ;  *'  On  the  State 
of  Education  in  Hayti,^^  prepared  by  Miss  E.  Howard,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Association,  and  now  a  missionary  on  that  island. 
Read  by  C.  R.  Cobum.  "  On  County  Examiners,"  by  E.  P.  Free- 
man, of  Troy.  The  report  was  referred  to  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  D. 
B.  Scott,  and  J.  H.  Fanning,  who  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  as- 
serting the  prerogatives  of  the  profession,  and  against  examinations 
of  teachers  by  those  of  other  professions,  and  in  favor  of  Teachers' 
Associations  in  each  county,  to  be  recognized  by  law  and  clothed 
with  the  power  of  licensing  teachers.  The  resolutions  were  adopted. 
**  On  Teachers'  Institutes"  by  Mr.  Winslow,  of  Nunda. 

The  subject  of  the  distribution  of  public  school  moneys  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  Legislature. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  in  favor  of  Normal 
Schools,  Teachers'  Classes  in  Academies  and  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  vigor  and  efficiency  of  the  Association  had  been  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  interruption  of  1 849,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
Jouma]  of  Education  had  exerted  a  discouraging  influence.    Eaily 
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in  the  present  session,  Mr.  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  Albany,  made  a  re- 
jport  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Periodical,  and 
Wiiier  full  discussion,  a  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  providing 
:^or  a  monthly  octavo,  in  pamphlet  form,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  to  be 
<^led  The  New  York  Teaehery  and  a  board  of  twelve  editors  was 
sippointed,  with  Mr.  Valentine  as  Resident  Editor. 

An  impulse  was  given  the  Association  at  this  meeting  by  which  it 
xegained  the  vigor  it  had  lost  by  the  inaction  of  1849 ;  and  the  es- 
"tablishment  of  the  Teacher  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
:anore  hopeful  era  in  its  history. 

Thb  Eighth  Anniversart  was  held  in  Rochester,  Aug.  2d,  8d, 
^nd  4th,  1853,  with  the  following  o£Scers: — Charles  Davies,  LL.  D., 
Tishkill  Landing,  Pres.  W.  D.  Huntley,  of  Bufialo ;  D.  H.  Crutten 
don,  of  New  York;  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Syracuse;  E.  J.  Hamilton,  of 
Bath,  Vice-Pres,  Thomas  W,  Valentine,  of  Albany,  Cor,  See,; 
James  Nichols,  of  Geneseo,  JRec.  Sec,  John  H.  Fanning,  of  New 
York,  Treas, 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered : — "  On  Method  in  Teach' 
in^f*^  Introductory  Lecture,  by  J.  G.  Ogden,  of  Binghamton;  "On 
the  necessity  of  conforming  to  General  Laws  in  our  System  of  Inr 
struction^'*  Inaugural  Address,  by  the  President;  "On  Motives  io 
Mental  Culture^'  by  Henry  Kiddle,  of  New  York;  "On  Practical 
Education^^^  by  A.  J.  Upson,  of  Hamilton  College. 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented : — ^^Alterations  in  our 
present  system  of  School  Laws,^^  by  C.  R.  Cobum;  "On  Free 
Schools,''  by  W.  W.  Newman,  of  Buffalo ;  "  On  County  TeacheriP 
Associations j''  by  Solomon  Jenner,  of  New  York. 

Prof.  Upson,  from  the  Committee  to  prepare  an  address  for  gen- 
eral circulation  among  the  teachers  of  the  State,  read  a  spirited 
paper,  which  was  ordered  to  be  published  and  circulated. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  after  mature  deliberation,  in  effect  as 
follows : 

For  the  organization  of  County  Associations  in  every  county  in  the  Stata^ 
and  that  they  should  be  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  license  teachers. 
^  That  as  we  live  in  a  Christian  State,  schools  are  necessarily  Christian  institu- 
tions, and  that  the  charges  of  sectarianism  and  infidelity  made  against  them 
%re  unfounded. 

That  parochial  schools  are  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  our  population, 
and  ought  not  to  receive  governmental  support. 

To  memorialize  the  Legislature  for  aid  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  As- 
aociatioD. 

Recognizing  the  right  of  female  teachers  to  share  in  all  the  privileges  and  de* 
Uberations  of  this  body. 

Pledging  the  effort  of  the  Association  to  increase  the  salaries  of  female 
teachen. 
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Aflking  the  Legialatore  to  enact  a  general  Union  Free  School  Law,  giving  to 
•U  localities,  under  proper  reetrictionSf  the  power  to  establish  union  schoola, 
and  support  the  same  bj  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  districta 

Beoommending  the  separation  of  the  oflBoe  of  Superintendent  fix>Dai  that  of 
8ecretai7  of  State. 

The  attendance  was  very  large,  including  many  visitors  from 
other  States,  and  the  proceedings  were  characterized  by  great  ear- 
nestneaB  and  harmony. 

Tbm  Ninth  ANNrvxasART  was  held  in  the  city  of  Oswego,  Aug. 
Isty  Sd  and  dd,  1854,  with  the  following  ofiBcers: — Hon.  V.  M. 
Bice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Pres,  John  R.  Yo8- 
l>aTgh,  of  Rochester ;  Solomon  Jenner,  of  New  York ;  J.  H.  Hardy, 
of  Ehnira,  J.  Winslow,  of  Watertown,  Vice-Pres.  Thomas  W. 
Valentine,  Editor  AT.  Y,  Teachery  Albany,  Cor.  See,  John  H. 
Fanning,  of  New  York;  A.  S.  Palmer,  of  Utica,  Ree,  Sec.  O. 
Morehouse,  of  Albion,  Treas, 

The  following  addresses  and  essays  were  delivered : — ^^InaugurdL 
AddrtiSy^  by  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  President ;  "  On  Otographtfy*  by 
Jamee  Johonnot,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse ;  ^^  On  ike  Union  of  the  Thecret- 
teal  and  Practical  in  Teaching^'  by  W.  D.  Huntley  \  '' On  the 
Teacher's  Calling  and  Dutiea^^  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley ;  "  On  <A« 
Jmj^tance  of  a  more  thorough  diffusion  of  Agricultural  Science^^ 
by  Mr.  Waring,  of  New  York ;  "  On  Practical  Education,^  a  Prize 
Essay,  by  Prof.  M.  Willson ;  "  On  the  Teacher's  Mission;'  a  Prize 
Poem,  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gildersleeve ;  read  by  Dr.  Wool  worth. 

Pro£  Willson  presented  a  report  "  On  Classification  of  Schools 
W»d  Studies  belonging  to  different  Orades.'' 

Mr.  James  Johonnot  reported  on  the  employment  of  a  State 
agenti  with  the  following  duties : 

1.  To  assist  in  organizing  Teachers'  Institutes. 

5.  To  report  on  School  Systems. 
3.  To  encourage  Union  Schools. 

^  To  awaken  a  general  school  interest 

6.  To  assist  and  cooperate  in  general  with  the  State  Superintendent. 
e.  To  aid  in  circulating  the  N.  Y.  Thacher. 

*l.  To  assist  teachers  in  getting  situations,  and  schools  in  obtaining  suitable 
teachers. 

8.  In  general,  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  officers  of  the  Association  may 
direct 

The  discussion  of  this  report,  which  was  very  spirited,  resulted  in 
tbe  appointment  of  Mr.  James  Johonnot,  of  Syracose,  as  State  agent, 
at  a  aaUiry  of  $1,000  per  annum. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Valentine  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  apply  to 
the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

Tbb  Tenth  Ankivbrsart  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Uticai 
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JLog.  lit»  Sd  and  8d,  1865,  with  fhe  followiiig  offieen:— B.  D. 
Joneiy  of  Rochester,  Prti.  H.  M.  Aller;  Elmira,  I.  B.  Poneher, 
Oswego ;  8.  S.  Kellogg,  Niagara  Falls;  Mrs.  H.  K  Hewes,  STracnsey 
FftM-Pret.  John  H.  Fanning,  of  New  York,  Ccr,  See,  D.  S.  Hcf* 
'fsKBL,  of  TTtica ;  Daniel  Cameron,  of  Johnstown,  Bee.  See,  M.  H. 
JBeach,  of  Seneca  Falls,  Treae. 

The  following  lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered : — ''  On  the 
JSeiatian  rf  Education  to  the  Production  of  Wealth^  Introductory 
Xecture,  by  E.  Peshine  Smith,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  "  On  the  Duties  and  Beepomibilitiee  of  the  Teacher^^  In- 
smgural  Address,  by  R.  D.  Jones,  Esq.,  President ;  *'  Where  do  we 
•stand  in  the  Social  Scale  ae   Common  School  Teachers  f*^  by  Mr. 
David  B.  Scott,  of  New  York ;  '' On  the  Dignity  ^  the  Teacher's 
Calling,'^'  by  Prof.  Ormiston,  of  the  Toronto  Normal  School.    Dr. 
3>avies  read  an  essay  **  On  Unity  and  Standards^'    Addresses  were 
jJso  delivered  by  Ex-Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  J. 
D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Conn. 

The  office  of  State  Agent,  after  a  long  debate,  was  abolished. 
A  most  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Hon.  S.  Randall,  Ex- 
Secretary  of  State,  urging  the  influence  of  the  Association  in  restor- 
ing the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  a 
resolution  indorsing  its  spirit  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Thb  Elbvbntb  Anhivsrsart  was  held  in  Troy,  Aug.  6th,  6th 
and  7th,  1856,  with  the  following  officers: — Leonard  Hazeltine,  of 
New  York,  Pres,  S.  W.  Clark,  of  Homer ;  Edward  North,  of  Ham- 
ilton College ;  £.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego  ;  M.  R.  Atkins,  of  Buffalo, 
Vke-Pres.  Charles  H.  Anthony,  of  Albany,  Cor.  See.  A.  G.  Sal- 
isbury, of  Syracuse ;  F.  U.  Weld,  of  Utica,  Rec.  Sec,  M.  H.  Beach, 
ofSeneca  Falls,  ITreaf. 

Lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : — "An  Outline 
of  the  History  and  Policy  of  the  Association^'^  the  Introductory  Ad- 
dress, by  L.  Hazeltine,  President ;  "  On  Music — its  Extent  and  In- 
f,umce^'  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Cavert,  of  Amsterdam ;  "On  American  SchoU 
arship,''  by  Prof.  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College ;  *•  On  the 
Syntax  of  Science^''  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert  \  **  On  the  BesponsibilitieM 
mid  Duties  of  the  Teacher,''  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  of  Cortland ;  ''  On 
JNenited  Aims  in  Life,"  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Cole,  of  Albany. 

The  following  essays  and  reports  were  also  read : — "  On  the  Total 
Abolishment  of  Corporal  Punishment  in  our  Schools,"  by  Mrs.  Cole- 
nan,  of  Rochester;  '*  On  Physical  Education,"  by  Miss  Jeannette 
L  Douglas,  of  Ncwburgh ;  "  On  the  Education  of  the  Sexes  t^ 
getker"  by  Miss  S.  B.  Anthony,  of  Rochester* 
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These  essays  gave  rise  to  spirited  discussions. 

During  this  meeting  Prof.  M.  Willson,  chairman  of  the  Board  o^ 
Editors  of  the  New  York  Teacher^  rendered  a  report  reciting  i 
financial  embarrassment,  and  recommending  that  its  financial  con- 
trol be  vested  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany — 
he  to  pay  its  debts,  the  Association  retaining  control  of  its  columns. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Resident  Editor.  The  Teacher  for  the  preceding  year  had 
been  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder,  and  was 
ably  conducted.  Resolutions,  expressive  of  the  high  appreciation 
by  the  body  of  the  services  of  Dr.  W.,  were,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Bulkley,  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolutions  of  a  progressive  nature  were  presented,  discussed, 
and  received  the  indorsement  of  the  Association.* 

The  Twelfth  Anniversary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Binghamton,  on  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  August, 
1867,  with  the  following  oflBcers : — Thomas  W.  Valentine,  of  Wil- 
liamsburgh,  Pres,  E.  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Buffalo ;  W.  H.  Bannister,  of 
Fulton  Co. ;  Henry  Carver,  of  Binghamton ;  W.  N.  Reid,  of  New- 
burgh,  Vice-Pres.  James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  Cor,  Sec.  N.  F. 
Benson,  of  Troy ;  Isaac  Hobbie,  of  Rochester,  Rec,  Sec.  C.  H.  An- 
thony, of  Albany,  Treas. 

Lectures  were  delivered  as  follows: — ^^ Inaugural  Address^  hj 
T.  W.  Valentine,  President;  ^^ New  York  and  her  Common 
Schools,''^  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Albany ;  "  The  Labor  of  ffandSy 
Mead  J  and  Heart ;  or.  Live  and  Let  LivCy*  by  Prof.  Henry  Fowler, 
of  Rochester ;  "  The  Republic  ;  its  Law  of  Life  and  its  Highest 
Duty;'  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  N.  J.  Normal  School ;  "  The 
Popular  Teacher ;^  a  Poem,  by  James  H.  French,  of  Buffalo; 
**  Manual  Labor  SchooU^^  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Pennsylvania. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Hon.  H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  Charles  R.  Cobum,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  more  briefly  by  Isaiah  Peckham,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  N.  J.  State  Teachers'  Association ;  Rev.  E.  M.  Rollo,  of  Green- 
bush,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  J.  F.  Stoddard,  of  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. ;  Hon.  D.  S. 
Dickinson ;  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. ;  Wm.  Stu- 
art, Esq.,  of  Binghamton ;  Nathan  Hedges,  Esq.,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Wilder,  of  New 
York. 

*  Duriof  the  rocetiof  of  the  AMociation  a  ooarention  of  the  School  CommiaioiMri  aai  Cilj 
SoperiiiMndento  wai  hold,  and  an  aMoeiation  oiif^anJaed,  whieh  met  annually  far  nveml 
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Geo.  W.  Greene,  of  New  York,  read  an  essay  upon  "  Hie  JDevel- 
^tpment  of  Human  Character ^^ 

A  series  of  resolutions  introduced  by  Miss  Anthony  and  reported 

^pon  by  a  special  committee  gave  rise  to  a  warm  discussion,  chiefly 

iipon  the  rights  of  colored  children  and  youth  in  public  schools, 

mjx^  the  sphere  and  rights  of  women.     No  special  action  was  taken 

^y  the  Association. 

The  Thirteenth  Anniversary  was  held  in  Lockport,  Aug.  3d, 
-^th  and  5th,  1858,  with  the  following  oflBcers: — George  L.  Fam- 
am,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Syracuse,  Pres.     H.  G.  Abbey,  of 
ewYork;  James  Atwater,  of  Lockport;  A.  McMillan,  of  Utica;  D. 
.  Pitcher,  of  Owego,  Vice-Prea,     James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany, 
<7or.  Sec.     W.  A.  Welch,  Catskill;  E.  Danforth,  Buffalo,  Rec.  Sec. 
S.  Adams,  of  Brooklyn,  Trecu. 
A  hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  the  Association,  on  behalf  of 
"Wie  people  of  Lockport,  by  Ex-Governor  Hunt.     During  the  session, 
lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : — "  On  Needed  Ed- 
^ueational  Reforms^'*  Inaugural  Address,  by  President  George  L.  Fam- 
Siam;  "  The  Soul  of  Teaching^^^  an  Essay,  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Philleo, 
^>f  Boonville ;  ^^Language  ;  its  Olory  and  its  S/iame,^^  by  Rev.  W. 
^Ivin  Bartlett,  of  Owego.     ["  This  address  was  brilliant,  earnest, 
4Uid  classic,  and  called  forth  repeated  applause."]     "Jl/anAoocf,"  by 
Oliver  Arey,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo ;  "  The  School  System  of  the  State,'^ 
T)y  Emerson  W.  Keyes,  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction; **  Primary  Education^'*  by  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  of  Syracuse. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  H.  L.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
and  brief  addresses  were  also  made  by  Messrs.  Hammond,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Wm.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia;  Geo.  D.  Phelps,  of  In- 
diana; Wisner  and  Lamont,  of  Lockport;  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  of 
BaflS&lo ;  Guffin,  of  Iowa ;  Bulkley,  Stowits,  Cavert,  and  James  M. 
'  Clark. 

Pending  the  appointment  of  committees,  the  "Women's  Rights" 
question  was  presented  and  discussed  at  length. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Cavert,  from  the  Committee  on  ^^  Prizes  in  Schools^^ 
made  an  able  report,  closing  with  the  following  resolution,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  most  animated  debate : 

Resolved^  That  the  practice  of  offering  prizes  in  our  schools  is  wrong  in  ten- 
dency, operating  mischievously  upon  the  social,  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit. 

Several  amendments  were  offered,  and  the  question  was  several 
times  before  the  house,  but  no  vote  was  reached. 
Mr.  Sheldon  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  on  moral  education : 
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1.  Beoognizmg  its  paramount  importance. 

2.  Asserting  its  neglect,  and  recommending  text-books  on  morals. 

3.  The  Bible  the  basis — its  teachings  to  be  inculcated  through  the 
of  the  teacher. 

A  long  debate  ensued.     The  first  resolution  was  adopted. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert  presented  a  voluminous  report  on  Eveiux 
Academies  and  Colleges. 

The  following  stated  question  for  discussion  elicited  a  long  an 
spicy  debate : — '*  The  Effect  of  High  Intellectual  Culture  upom  i 
fyspectabUity  and  Efficiency  of  Manual  Labor,''^ 

A  laige  number  of  resolutions,  on  various  topics,  were  intr 
duced,  and  either  laid  upon  the  table  or  referred  to  committees  i 
report  at  next  meeting. 

Delegates  were  present  and  participated  in  the  exercisesy  fro: 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Pennsj 
vania,  Kansas,  and  Canada. 

The  Fourteenth  Akniverbart  was  held  in  Poughkeepsie,  Aa 
2d,  dd  and  4th,  1859,  with  the  following  officers: — Oliver  Arey,  < 
Buffalo,  Free,  K  S.  Adams,  of  Brooklyn ;  J.  W.  Barker,  of  No^ 
ara  Falls ;  W.  A.  Welch,  of  Catskill ;  C.  H.  Dann,  of  Walwoii 
Vice-Pree.  James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  Bee.  See.  L.  H.  Gli 
ney,  of  Onondaga  Co. ;  James  Atwater,  of  Lockport,  Bee.  S^c, 
Charles  H.  Anthony,  of  Albany,  Treae. 

The  following  lectures  were  presented  during  the  session :— **  Ti 
Teacher* 8  Office^^  Inaugural  Address,  by  Oliver  Arey,  Preaidoi 
"  Self-Education  of  Teachers,''  by  Peter  Rouget,  Esq.,  of  Brooldji 
^''Arnold  as  a  Model  Teacher,''  by  Rev.  £.  M.  Rollo,  of  Greenbnsl 
«  What  shall  we  Teach  f  by  F.  B.  Snow,  Esq.,  of  Lyons ;  **  Ti 
Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam,  or  the  Celestial  Origin  of  TerreUri 
Forces,"  by  R  L.  Youmans,  M.  D. 

Also  the  following  reports : — "  On  the  Association  of  Bayt  m 
Oirls  in  Composition  and  Declamation,"  by  Miss  E.  C.  Stftntoi 
"  On  Physical  Training,"  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Lambert;  "  On  QuoHfic 
tions  of  Teachers,"  by  E.  D.  Weller ;  **  On  a  Uniform  Sy^iem  t 
Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York,"  by  E.  C.  Pomera 
of  Buffitlo. 

The  two  reports  last  named  were  laid  over  till  the  next  meetin; 
and  their  discussion  made  a  special  order. 

The  following  question  was  discussed  at  some  length,.  ^  In  wh 
way,  and  to  what  extent,  ought  Oral  Instruction  to  be  given  \ 
School  r  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Stowits,  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  C.  H.  Dam 
J.  W.  Barker^  Prof.  Thomson,  A.  B.  Wiggiia  and  Nathan  Hedges. 
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Davies  annotmoed  the  decease  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  and 
aj>j>s->opriate  reaolations  were  adopted. 

^Mfr.  Cmikshank,  from  the  Committee  on  Incorporation,  reported 
tba.'t;.  -the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  officers  and  t&at 
^e    ^Association  was  incorporated  nnder  the  general  Act 

B  FiFTSSKTH  Anni  VERS  ART  was  held  in  Syracuse,  Jnly  81  >t^ 
Aug.  1st  and  2d,  1860,  with  the  following  officers: — James 
cEHigott,  L  L.  D.,  of  New  York,  Pres,  James  Johonnot,  of 
use ;  William  N.  Reid,  of  Newburgh ;  Asa  Baker,  of  Johna- 
E.  A.  Charlton,  of  Lockport,  Viee-Pres.  James  Cmikshanki 
bany.  Cor,  Sec,    James  Atwater,  of  Lockport ;  Geo.  N.  Hanu, 

use,  Bee.  See,  William  H.  Hughes,  of  Albany,  Trects, 
e  Association  was  welcomed  by  his  honor,  Mayor  Westcotti 
ed  by  Major  John  J.  Peck,  who  alluded  to  the  first  organisar 
of  the  Association,  in  that  city,  fifteen  years  before,  and  gave  a 
'  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Syracuse  Schools, 
ctures  were  delivered  as  follows : — "  7%e  Prerequintes  to  SuC" 
^n  Teaehing^^''  Inaugural  Address,  by  Br.  J.  N.  McElligott,  Prad- 
fc  ;  "  Some  of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Teaching  a$  a  Sti" 
'^'^^  by  Henry  Kiddle,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  "  The  School  5y«Mi 
State ;  its  Defects  and  the  BemedieSy^^  by  Hon.  H.  H.  Van 
,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  "  On  Unvmrnl 
,"*  by  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  N.  J.  Normal  School ; 
fc,"  a  poem,  by  J.  W.  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Buffisilo. 
e  following  reports  were  presented : — "  On  Qualification  of 
hers,''  by  Mr.  Weller ;  "  On  Oral  Instruction,''  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
'^**^^^'*3J9on;  "On  the  True  Basis  of  Gradation  in  our  Public 
^^^X)^,"  by  Miss  Mary  S.  Anthony;  "  On  the  Influence  of  MotivtM 
-^Bducation,"  by  Mrs.  Gildersleeve ;  **  On  the  Natural  Order  in 
Z*^  -^fkvelopment  of  the  Human  Faculties,"  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Cmtten- 
^  '^  ^  "  0»  the  System  of  Phonetic  Teaching  as  practiced  in  tk$ 
^wry  Schools  of  Syracuse,"  by  Prof.  Phelps. 

e  report  "  On  Uniform  System  of  Public  Instruction^*  waa 
^^r^"^>»  up,  and  the  resolutions  discussed  at  length.     They  embrace 
following  provisions : — 

^^      A  permanent  unitary  power,  having  supreme  control 
^  ^      That  this  is  not  incompatible  with  republican  govemmeni 
"      A  State  Board  of  Education,  eta 

committee  was  appointed  to  embody  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
in an  act  for  the  revision  of  the  State  Constitution  and  report 
ext  meeting. 

^'^Hi  SixTBXiiTH  AirinvBBSABT  was  held  in  Watertown,  July  20th, 
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2lBt  and  22(1, 1861,  with  the  following  officers: — E.  A.  Sheldon,  of 
Oswego,  Pres,  J.  W.  Cole,  of  Troy ;  W.  W.  Newman,  of  Baffalo ; 
A.  H.  Lewis,  of  Binghamton ;  Albert  Allen,  of  Ogdensburgh,  Ftee- 
Pre9,  James  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  Cor.  Sec.  James  Atwatei^ 
of  Lockport ;  A.  H.  Clapp,  of  Onondaga  Co.,  Bee.  Sec.  William  K 
Reid,  of  Newburgh,  Treas. 

Lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : — "  Inaugwrai 
Address,''  by  E.  A.  Sheldon,  President;  ''The  JRelation  of  tkt 
School  to  the  College,  and  of  the  College  to  the  School"  by  Rev.  Dr 
S.  W.  Fisher,  President  of  Hamilton  College;  *' Pestalozzian  or  Ob 
ject  Lesson  Teaching,''  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York ;  "  Thu 
Study  of  Natural  History,"  by  Prof.  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  of  Bow 
doin  and  Williams  Colleges;  ''The  True  Order  of  Studies^  bj 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  L  L.  D.,  of  Antioch  College. 

The  following  reports  were  also  presented : — "  On  means  to  pre 
vent  unnecessary  changes  of  Text-hooks  in  our  Public  SchooU^'^  h} 
M.  P.  Cavert ;  "  On  Phonetic  Teaching,"  by  George  L.  Famham,  of 
Syracuse ;  "  On  the  Number  of  Hours  in  School,"  by  E.  D.  Wellcr 
of  Oswego ;  "  On  Pate  Bills,"  by  J.  B.  Thomson,  of  New  York 
[To  abolish  rate  bills  and  raise  school  money  by  tax.]  "  Standing 
Orders  and  Pules  for  Meetings  of  the  Association,"  by  James  Cmik 
shank.  Corresponding  Secretary ;  "  Course  of  Instruction  for  Pri 
mary  Schools,"  by  Dr.  Lambert,  of  Peekskill ;  "  On  School  Amend 
ments  to  the  State  Constitution,"  by  M.  P.  Cavert.  [Providing  foi 
a  State  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  State  Superintendent  aiK 
Secretaries,  and  to  have  entire  control  of  school  legislation  and  of 
the  distribution  of  school  funds.] 

The  following  resolution  in  Dr.  Lambert^s  report  was-  adopted  :— 

Whereas^  Nature  has  intended  that  the  child  should  acquire  the  elements  ol 
all  its  knowledge  through  the  senses ;  and  whereas,  tlie  orderly  exercise  ol 
these  greatly  increases  their  power  and  disciplines  the  mind  to  give  attentum  a 
will,  and  fits  it  to  accurately  express  ideas  which  it  has  accurately  acquired  mk 
accurately  possesses,  and  wUl  bo  the  means  of  making  the  pupil  thorough  in  tiM 
rudiments  of  a  higher  education  and  develop  in  him  a  desire  to  obtain  it;— 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  recommends  to  all  teachers  to  use  their  infla 
ence  in  favor  of  introducing  "object  lessons"  into  all  primary  schools^  as  Um 
first  step  toward  real  acquisition  and  as  a  desideratum  toward  making  the  wa] 
of  both  scholar  and  pupil  more  pleasant 

The  Seventeenth  Anniversary  of  the  Association  was  held  ii 
Rochester,  July  29th,  80th  and  31st,  1862,  with  the  following  off 
cers: — James  Cruikshank,  LL.  D.,  of  Albany,  Pres.  Samaei 
Slade,  of  Buffalo ;  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York ;  George  L.  Fambam, 
of  Syracuse ;  Alfred  G.  Mudge,  of  Rochester,  Vice-Pres.  Thmd  BL 
Cochran,  A.  M.,  Cor.  Sec.  A.  H.  Clapp,  Baldwinsville ;  Geoige  H. 
JStowits,  BuflWo,  Pec.  Sec.    J.  W.  Cole,  of  Troy,  Treat. 
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This  meeting,  though  perhaps  not  the  largest,  was  one  of  the 
tost  hannonioas  ever  held  in  the  State,  and  the  character  of  the 
^^Koddresses,  and  the  principles  brought  out  in  the  reports  and  discm- 
lons,  entitle  it  to  rank  in  importance  with  any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  President's  Inaugual  Address  gave  a  succinct  history  of  edu- 
itional  movements  in  the  State  from  the  establishment  of  the 
;hool  system  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  addresses  and  lectures  were  delivered : — "  Wa$t€  in 
^JBducation^^  by  Prof.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  of  Troy  University ; 
•-•  Radicalism,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Fairfield,  President  of  Hillsdale 
College,  Mich. ;  "  Intellectual  Development,''*  by  Prof.  John  F.  Stod- 
:ard,  A.  M.,  of  New  York ;  "  The  Teacher  and  the  Teacher's  Worky" 
*j  Rev.  George  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D.,  of  Buffalo ;  "  The  Natural  Or- 
'er  of  the  Development  of  the  Human  Faculties,**  by  H.  B.  Wilbur, 
[.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Asylum  for  Idiots. 

Henry  Howe,  Esq.,  of  Canandagua,  read  an  historical  essay. 

Mr.  Greorge  H.  Stowits  presented  a  report  "  On  the  Condition  cf 
^ducation,*^  which  was  discussed  at  length. 

Mr.  £.  A.  Sheldon  presented  a  report  of  the  committee  "  On 
Compensation  of  Female  Teachers"  After  a  long  debate  the  fol- 
i-owing  resolutions  were  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  compensation  now  p^d  female  teachers  is  not  a  fair  eqoiv- 
^^lent  for  the  value  of  the  services  rendered,  and  should  be  materially  increased. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  present  organization  of  society  it  is  neither  expedient 
^lor  just  to  make  the  compensation  of  the  two  sexes  equal  when  their  labor 
^^omes  in  competition. 

The  topics  embraced  in  Br.  Wilbur's  and  Prof.  Lewis'  lectures 
^so  elicited  spiiited  debate. 

Several  resolutions  were  introduced  and  discussed,  and  commit- 
'Uees  appointed  to  report  upon  the  topics  embraced  in  them  at  the 
:iiext  meeting. 

Thb  EioHTBSirrH  Annual  Mbbtino  was  held  in  the  city  of  Troy, 
July  28th,  29th  and  dOth,  1863.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  offi- 
cers : — K  C.  Pomeroy,  Buffalo,  Pres,  Wm.  N.  Barringer,  of  Troy ; 
Benry  Fowler,  of  Auburn ;  Edward  Webster,  of  Rochester ;  E.  8. 
Adams,  of  Brooklyn,  Vice-Pres,  James  Cruikshank,  Albany,  Cor. 
See.  M.  M.  Merrill,  of  Naples ;  Wm.  T.  Graff,  of  New  York,  Hee. 
Sec.    Benjamin  Edson,  Albany,  Treas. 

The  following  addresses  were  delivered : — "  Public  Education^^ 
Inaugural  Discourse,  by  R  C.  Pomeroy,  President ;  "  The  Special 
Adaptation  of  the  Bible  as  an  Educator,"  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
State  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Massachusetts ;  "  Indue- 
^,  or  PeMialoman  Methods  cf  Study^"  by  Lowell  Mason,  Musical 
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Doctor,  Orange,  N.  J. ;  "  Mental  Culture — its  BelatioM  to  Ot^ 
Teaching, ^^  by  Prof.  M.  McVicar,  Brockport;  "  On  the  Con$erw<K.M 
of  Pure  English  Style,^^  hj  Rev.  Alexander  S.  Twombly,  AlbflKi 
"  The  Minor  Morals,''  a  poem,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  King,  of  Ft  EdwoK! 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston,  assisted  by  Miss  Haines,  gave  an  ^z 
bition  in  " Lewis'  Gymnastics''  explaining  the  system. 

Dr.  James  Cruikshank  reported  in  behalf  of  the  Standing 
mittee  ^^On  Condition  of  Education''    The  recommendations  o1 
committee  were  adopted,  viz.:— 


For  a  committee  to  suggest  to  the  State  SuperinteDdent  amendments 
new  school  law ;  also 

To  coDsider  the  subject  of  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  professional 
tificates. 

To  confer  with  a  committee  from  the  Ck>nyention  of  OfiOcers  of  Ck>llegas 
Academies. 

And  that  the  officers  elect  present  at  the  next  meeting  a  curriculum  oTs^ 
ies  for  common  schools. 

The  committee  on  Dr.  Wilbur's  Lecture  (of  last  year)  repori 
through  their  chairman,  Mr.  E.  A.  Sheldon.     The  report  was 
committed  and   subsequently   the  following  resolutions  were 
ported,  discussed  at  length,  and  adopted. 

Whereas,  Observation  is  the  primary  condition  of  knowledge,  therefore^ 

Resolved,  That  the  perceptive  faculties  should  be  carefully  cultivated  by  * 
parent  and  the  teacher. 

Resolved,  That  in  all  early  education  the  paramount  object  is  the  devdopn^ 
of  the  child's  faculties,  and  therefore  only  those  subjects  of  instruction  shooti 
employed  which  are  best  adapted  to  quicken  perception  and  awaken  thoqflf^ 
boUi  moral  and  intellectual,  and  the  teacher  should  impart  or  assist  the  chila 
acquire  only  that  amount  of  scientific  truth  which  has  a  practical  bearing  !i|^ 
the  facts  iiJling  within  the  child's  own  observation,  or  upon  kindred  or  relate 
fiusts  furnished  by  the  teacher,  or  by  reading,  and  such  as  may  lead  bin 
further  acquisitions. 

Resolved,  That  language,  being  essential  to  the  full  exercise  of  tlie  cbOd's  Am 
ultiee,  and  being  necessary  to  man*s  condition  as  a  social  being,  oa  next  in  iii 
portance  to  the  education  of  the  senses,  it  should  bo  cultivated  as  an  aid  to  th 
memory,  as  a  means,  and  lastly  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  and  taught  afti 
the  following  order:  the  idea  first,  language  afterward,  and  that  in  the  rebHo 
of  words,  as  names,  or  expressive  of  ideas,  reference  sliould  be  had  not  albne  I 
the  current  language  of  the  circle  in  which  the  child  moves,  but  to  his  wtnf 
and  necessities  in  naming  and  describing  objects  in  nature,  and  in  the  nttenw 
of  thought 

The  following  reports  wtere  also  presented : — ''  On  Orgaadm 
and  Conducting  Teachers'  Institutes^'*  by  Emerson  W.  Keyea,  Ea^ 
'^  On  the  Causes  of  the  Alleged  Inequality  in  the  Attendance  of  Be\ 
and  Girls  at  our  Higher  Schoots,"  by  Mr.  Webster,  of  Boeheata 
and  Mr.  Weller,  of  Oswego. 

Letters  were  read  from  President  Hill,  of  Harvard  Coll^;e ;  Hm 
J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston ;  Hon.  J.  S.  Adams,  Secretary  of  Board  c 
Education,  Yt. ;  Rev.  Chancellor  Ferris,  of  N.  Y.  University;  Hioi 
P.  J.  0.  Chaaveau,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  Lowi 
Canada ;  Pro£  Arnold  Ouyot,  and  hia  Excellency,  Governor  Seymoo: 
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The  Ninxtbenth  Annivkrsart  was  held  at  Buffalo,  Aug.  2d,  3d 
nd  4th,  1 864,  with  the  following  officers : — ^J.  B.  Thomson,  L  L.  D., 
Tew  York,  Pru.  Rev.  J.  E.  King,  Fort  Edward ;  H.  H.  Martin, 
IVoj;  Thomas  Dransfield,  Rochester;  Aaron  Chad  wick,  Brooklyn, 
fk^Pren.  James  Cruikshank,  L  L.  D.,  Albany,  Cor,  Sec,  t  M.  M. 
ierrill,  Naples ;  A.  Van  Valin,  Ponghkeepsie,  Bee,  Sec^  Benjamin 
fidaon,  Albany,  Treas. 

The  following  lectures  and  communications  were  delivered  in  the 
iOnrBe  of  the  meeting : — "  Inaugural  Address^^  by  the  President ; 
»  Om  the  Sources  (tf  the  Teacher's  Power,''  by  Prof.  Edward  North ; 
'  Oil  the  Public  Schools  of  Rochester  and  their  Examinations^  by 
hoL  Edward  Webster ;  '^  On  the  System  and  Method  of  Logical 
ineUysis^  as  related  to  tlie  Study  of  the  English  Language,^  by 
hot  F.  S.  Jewell ;  '' On  the  Relations  of  Education  to  lAfe;'  by 
IcT,  Charles  G.  Ames,  of  Albany. 

Reports  were  presented,  on  the  part  of  the  Standing  Committees, 
)y  Dr.  James  Cruikshank,  "On  the  Condition  of  Education ;''  by 
)r.  Charles  Davies,  "  On  the  Proceedings  of  the  University  ConvocO' 
i(m  ;"  and  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gildersleeve,  "  On  Military  Training,  as 
mm$eied  with  our  Public  Scfiools,'''  In  connection  with  the  first 
tfport,  the  following  resolutions,  with  others,  were  adopted : — 

Resolved^  That  the  History,  Polity  and  Constitution  of  our  government  should 
B  taught  in  all  our  schools,  wherein  the  maturity  of  tlie  pupils  is  equal  to  the 

iMMtS. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
tg  m  i>lan  of  classification,  and  curriculum  of  studies  for  common  schools. 

Resoiotd,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the 
Beretaries  of  the  other  State  Teachers'  Associations  and  with  the  Association 
r  Teachers  of  Upper  Canada  concerning  their  plan  of  organization,  the  ques- 
ODB  discussed  and  the  results  accomplished,  and  such  other  matters  of  educar 
Olial  interest  as  he  may  deem  expedient ;  and  that  to  this  end  he  be  authorized 
» prepare  such  circulars  as  may  bo  necessary  in  gathering  this  information. 

Interesting  discussions  were  held  upon  the  question,  "  What  are 
ie  Proper  Spheres  of  the  Inductive  wnd  Deductive  Methods  of  In- 
fruetionP'  and  also  upon  the  subjects  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved^  That  the  inter^ts  of  education,  and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils 
i  our  sdiools,  require  frequent  and  thorough  public  examinations,  both  oral 
nd  written.     Presented  by  Prof  Webster,  and  adopted. 

Besohed,  That  with  a  school  system  so  organized  that  each  teacher  shall  be  a 
dlitaij  instructor,  and  each  boy  a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  the  country  will  pos- 
Mi  a  guarantee  for  peace,  and  hold  a  moral  power  in  its  defensive  and  retribo- 
[¥e  ricUI,  which  will  be  stronger  than  innumerable  iron-clads  and  countless  for- 
ifieatioiis  of  granite.  Proposed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gildersleeve,  and  referred  to  a 
peotel  committee. 

Adjonrned  to  meet  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  July,  1865,  at  such 
daoe  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  select. 
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OONSTITDTIOV. 

I^reambU. — ^The  Teachers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  conTention  aasembledi 
believing  that  the  best  interests  of  every  community  are  founded  upon  wood 
and  thorough  elementary  education,  and  that  without  unity  of  feeling  and  oon- 
cert  of  action  on  the  part  of  teachers,  this  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  attained,  and 
further,  that  the  true  dignity  of  our  profession  calls  for  associated  action  and 
combined  effort,  do  hereby  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a  Teachers*  State  As- 
sociation, to  be  governed  by  the  (constitution  subjoined. 

Art.  I.  This  Association  shall  be  styled  The  New  York  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. 

Art.  II.  Any  teacher,  of  good  moral  character,  may  become  a  member  of 
this  Association  by  signing  this  Constitution ;  and  no  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  having  forfeited  his  or  her  membership  by  the  with- 
drawal, temporarily  or  otherwise,  from  the  active  duties  of  teaching. 

Art.  III.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President  finir 
Vice-Presidents,  a  CJorresponding  Secretary,  two  Recording  Secretaries,  and  a 
Treasurer,  who  shall  bo  elected  annually  by  ballot,  and  who  shall  discharge  the 
duties  incident  to  such  officers  in  similar  associations ;  and  in  case  the  Associa- 
tion shall  fail,  from  any  cause,  to  elect  its  officers  annually,  those  elected  the 
previous  year  will  remain  in  office  until  their  successors  be  chosen.  Tho  officen 
of  the  Association  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  IY.  This  Association  shall  meet,  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  year,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  may  be  designated  by  resolution. 

Art.  Y.  Fifty  members  present  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Arf.  YI.  All  County  Associations  of  Teachers  may  become  auxiliary  by  gir- 
ing  due  notice  of  the  same  to  the  Recording  Secretaries. 

Art.  YII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  with  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  its  members  present,  at  a  regular  meeting,  but  not  without  a  formal 
notice  of  the  same,  presented  in  writing,  to  the  Secretaries  at  least  one  day 
previous. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  Of  Annual  Dues. — The  annual  payment  of  one  dollar  by  male  memben 
of  the  Association,  and  fifty  cents  by  female  members,  shall  constitute  continued 
membership  of  the  Association. 

Nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  understood  to  interfere  with  the  present 
membership  of  this  body,  provided  the  above  payment  be  made.  [Adopted 
1856.] 

n.  Op  Annual  Elections. — The  Association  shall  proceed  to  elect  its  offi- 
cers on  the  convening  of  the  Society  for  the  afternoon  session  of  the  last  day 
Sof  each  annual  meeting.]  Nominations  may  be  made,  tiVa  voce,  and  the  Presi- 
ient  shall  app>oint  three  Tellers ;  whereupon  the  Association  shall  proceed  to 
vote  by  ballot,  separately,  for  the  several  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
persons  obtaining  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  be  declared  elected. 
[Adopted  1856.] 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  morning  session  of  the  last  day  of  each  annual  meet- 
ing the  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  house,  shall  appoint  a  committee 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  judicial  district  to  nominate  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year ;  said  committee  to  report  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Im- 
mediately after  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  have  been  received; 
and  the  Association  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  the  election  by  ballot,  the  vote 
for  all  the  officers  being  had  on  one  ticket  [Amendment  adopted  July  S9^ 
1862.] 

m  Op  the  Treasurer. — 1.  All  moneys  due  the  Association,  or  donated  to 
the  same,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer. 

2.  All  bills  against  the  Association  requiring  payment  during  the  interim  of 
the  meetings  shall  be  presented  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee^ 
audited  by  him,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  on  an  order  (torn  the  Presi- 
dent, countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

3.  The  Treasurer  shall  report  annually  to  the  Association,  in  detail,  tba  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  treasury.    [Adopted  1857.] 
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BTANDIKa  RESOLUTIONS. 

Saohed^  That  ICcElugott^s  Debater  be  adopted  as  the  Manual  on  Parlia- 

BWDtarjr  Rules  for  the  guidance  of  this  Association.     [Adopted  1867.] 
SacM,  That  all  persons  hereafter  invited  to  address  this  Association  be  re- 

V^etfiilly  requested  to  confine  their  remarks  to  one  half-hour ;  and  all  persons 

BKlciog  reports,  to  fifteen  minutes.     [Adopted  1858.] 

^a^Btd^  That  the  Order  of  Exercises  for  future  meetings  of  the  Association 

oe  pnepared  by  the  President  after  consultation  by  letter  with  the  members  of 
•  twKxecuUve  Board.     [Adopted  1859.] 

Beaohed^  That  the  payment  of  the  annual  dues  be,  hereafter,  considered  as  in 

•drance  for  the  year  commencing  with  the  first  session  of  the  conven^on  at 

^W  said  payment  is  made.     [Adopted  1869.] 

^ffohed^  That  the  Board  of  Officers  of  this  Association  be  instructed  to  hire 

*XMin  in  the  city  of  Albany,  at  an  annual  expense  not  exceeding  fifty  dollarHi 

^we  office  of  the  Association  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  tlie  teachers  of  the 

f^  SDd  that  the  same  be  imder  the  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Thachar, 

i^«pted  I860.] 

OFFICERS  FOR  1865. 

S^'^^'ent — Edwart)  North,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton. 
g  j'^fsidentB. — Edward  Webster,  Rochester;  J.  D.  Steele,  Newark;  F. 

?]^RLl,  Albany ;  Hekrt  Carver,  Cortland. 

SPy^Ponding  Seerdary, — James  Cruikshank,  Albany. 
ft^T^^n^  Secreianes.^EDWARD  Danforth,  Troy;    Thomas  Drarsfield, 

-'^^onarcr.— R  L.  Bockwell,  Munnsvilkk 


IX.   STUDIES  AND  CONDUCT. 

SUGOBSnONS  BT  MEN  EMINKMT  IK  LETTERS  AHD  AFFAIRS. 


SIR  THOMAS  FTAIT  TO  HIS  SOK. 

LfAsifuoH  as  now  yoa  are  come  to  some  years  of  nnderstaadiBg, 
and  that  yoa  gather  within  yonrself  some  fame  of  honesty,  I  thought 
that  I  should  not  lose  my  labour  wholly,  if  now  I  did  something  ad- 
vertise you  to  take  the  sure  foundations  and  stablished  opinions 
that  leadeth  to  honesty. 

And  here,  I  call  not  honesty  that  men  commonly  call  honesty,  ap 
reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  thing ;  but  that 
honesty,  that  I  dare  well  say  your  grandfather  had  rather  left  to  me 
than  all  the  lands  he  did  leave  me, — that  was,  wisdom,  gentleness, 
soberness,  desire  to  do  good,  friendship  to  get  the  love  of  many,  and 
truth  above  all  the  rest.  A  great  part  to  have  all  these  things,  is  to 
desire  to  have  them.  And  although  glory  and  honest  name  are  not 
the  very  ends  wherefore  these  things  are  to  be  followed,  yet  surely 
they  must  needs  follow  them,  as  light  followeth  the  fire,  though  it 
were  kindled  for  warmth.  Out  of  these  things  the  chiefest  and  in- 
fallible ground  is  the  dread  and  reverence  of  God,  whereupon 
shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  contraries  of  these  said  virtues; 
that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  unkindness,  rashness,  desire  of  harm,  un- 
quiet enmity,  hatred,  many  and  crafty  falsehoods,  the  very  root  of 
all  shame  and  dishonesty.  I  say,  the  only  dread  and  reverence  of 
God,  that  secth  all  things,  is  the  defence  of  the  creeping  in  of  all 
these  mischiefs  into  you.  And  for  my  part,  although  I  do  well  say 
there  is  no  man  that  would  wish  his  son  better  than  I ;  yet,  on  my 
faith,  I  had  rather  have  you  lifeless,  than  subject  to  these  vices. 
Think  and  imagine  always  that  you  are  in  presence  of  some  honest 
men  that  you  know;  as  Sir  John  Russell,  your  father-in-law,  your 
uncle  Parson,  or  some  other  such ;  and  ye  shall,  if  at  any  time  ye 
find  a  pleasure  in  naughty  touches,  remember  what  shame  it  were 
before  these  men  to  do  naughtily.  And  sure  this  imagination  shall 
cause  you  to  remember  that  the  pleasure  of  a  naughty  deed  is  soon 
past,  and  the  rebuke,  shame,  and  the  note  thereof  shall  remain  ever. 
Then,  if  these  things  ye  take  for  vain  imaginations,  yet  remember 
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"tliat  it  18  certaio,  and  no  imagination,  that  ye  are  always  in  the 
X>rescnce  and  sight  of  Qod ;  and  though  yon  see  Him  not,  so  much 
is  the  reverence  the  more  to  be  had,  for  that  He  seeth,  and  is  not 
«een. 

Men  punish  with  shame  as  greatest  punishment  on  earth — yea, 
greater  than  deatli ;  but  His  punishment  is,  first,  the  withdrawing 
of  His  favour  and  grace,  and,  in  leaving  His  hand  to  rule  the  stem, 
*to  let  the  ship  run  without  guide  to  its  own  destruction ;  and  anf- 
^ereth  so  the  man  that  He  forsaketh  to  run  headlong,  as  subject  to 
aU  mishaps,  and  at  last,  with  shameful  end,  to  everlasting  shame  and 
<leatli.     You  may  see  continual  examples  both  of  one  sort  and  of 
'the  other ;  and  the  better,  if  ye  mark  them  well  that  yourself  are 
come  of;  and  consider  well  your  good  grandfather,  what  things 
^here  were  in  him,  and  his  end.     And  they  that  knew  him,  noted 
liim  thas:  first  and  chiefiy,  to  have  a  great  reverence  of  God,  and 
^ood  opinion  of  godly  things.     Next,  that  there  was  no  man  more 
pitiful ;  no  man  more  true  of  his  word ;  no  man  faster  to  his  friends; 
tio  man  diligcnter  or  more  circumspect,  which  thing,  both  the  kings 
his  masters  noted  in  him  greatly.     And  if  these  things,  and  espe- 
cially the  grace  of  God,  that  the  fear  of  God  always  kept  with  him, 
Had  not  been,  the  chances  of  this  troublesome  world  that  he  was  in 
had  long  ago  overwhelmed  him.     This  preserved  him  in  prison  from 
Ihe  hands  of  the  tyrant,*  that  could  find  in  his  heart  to  see  him 
racked;  from  two  years'  or  more  imprisonment  in  Scotland,  in  irons 
and  stocks ;  from  the  danger  of  sudden  changes  and  commotions  di- 
vers, till  that  well-beloved  of  many,  bated  of  none,  in  his  fair  age 
and  good  reputation,  godly  and  christianly  be  went  to  Him  that 
loved  him,  for  that  he  always  had  Him  in  reverence.     And  of  my- 
self, I  must  be  a  near  example  unto  you  of  my  folly  and  nothing- 
ness, that  hath,  as  I  well  observed,  brought  me  into  a  thousand 
dangers  and  hazards,  enmities,  hatreds,  prisonmcnts,  despites,  and 
indignations ;  but  that  God  hath  of  His  goodness  chastised  me,  and 
not  cast  me  clean  out  of  His  favour ;  which  thing  I  can  impute  to 
nothing  but  the  goodness  of  my  good  father,  that,  I  dare  well  say, 
purchased  with  continual  request  of  God  His  grace  towards  me, 
more  than  I  regarded  or  considered  myself;  and  a  little  part  to  the 
small  fear  I  had  of  God  in  the  most  of  my  rage,  and  the  little  de- 
light that  I  had  in  mischief.     You,  therefore,  if  ye  be  sure  and  have 
God  in  your  sleeve  to  call  you  to  His  grace  at  last,  venture  hardly 
by  mine  example  upon  naughty  unthriftiness  in  trust  of  His  good- 
ness ;  and,  besides  the  shame,  I  dare  lay  ten  to  one  ye  shall  periah 

•RiehwdtlMTUid. 
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in  the  adventure ;  for  trust  me  that  my  wish  or  desire  of  Qod  for 
you  shall  not  stand  you  in  as  much  effect  as  I  think  my  fiather's  did 
for  me.  We  are  not  all  accepted  of  Him.  Begin,  therefore,  he- 
times.  Make  God  and  goodness  your  foundations.  Make  your  ex- 
amples of  wise  and  honest  men ;  shoot  at  that  mark ;  be  no  mocker 
— mocks  follow  them  that  delight  therein.  He  shall  be  sure  of 
shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men's  shames.  Have  your 
friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkind ness  to  be  the  greatest  of- 
fence, and  least  punished  among  men ;  but  so  much  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  for  God  is  justiser  upon  that  alone.  Love  well  and  agree 
with  your  wife ;  for  where  is  noise  and  debate  in  the  house,  there  is 
unquiet  dwelling ;  and  much  more  when  it  is  in  one  bed.  Frame 
well  yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  your 
fellow,  and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.  Such  as 
you  are  to  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.  Obey  and  reverence 
your  father-in-law,  as  yon  would  me ;  and  remember  that  long  life 
followeth  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders ;  and  the 
blessing  of  God,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  and  husband, 
is  fruit  of  many  children. 

Read  oft  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  often 
written  to  you ;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  fatherly  af- 
fection to  you.  If  I  may  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mine 
shall  be  the  contentation,  and  yours  the  profit ;  and,  upon  condition 
that  you  follow  my  advertisement,  I  send  you  God's  blessing  and 
mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  honesty  as  to  increase  of  years. 

Sm  HENRT  SmNEY  TO  HIS  SON,   PHILIP  SIDNEY.* 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  written  in  Latin,  the 
other  in  French,  which  I  take  in  good  part,  and  will  you  to  exercise 
that  practice  of  learning  often ;  for  that  will  stand  you  in  most  stead 
in  that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  bom  to  live  in.  And  since 
this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to  you,  I  will  not  that  it 
be  all  empty  of  some  advices,  which  my  natural  care  for  you  pro- 
voketh  me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  documents  to  you  in  this  your 
tender  age. 

Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  up  of  your  mind  to  Almighty 
God,  by  hearty  prayer ;  and  feelingly  digest  the  words  you  speak  in 
prayer,  with  continual  meditation,  and  thinking  of  Him  to  whom 
you  pray,  and  of  the  matter  for  which  you  pray.  And  use  this  as 
an  ordinary  act,  and  at  an  ordinary  hour;  whereby  the  time  itself 


•  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  whom  this  tetter  wu  addraMed,  wu  then  twelre  yean  of  sfe,  at  eehool 
At  Shiewsbiuy. 
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will  put  you  in  remembrance  to  do  that  which  70a  are  accustomed 

to  do.    In  that  time  apply  your  study  to  such  hours  as  your  dia- 

creet  master  doth  assign  you,  earnestly ;  and  the  time  (I  know)  he 

will  80  limit,  as  shall  be  both  sufficient  for  your  learning,  and  safe 

for  yoar  health.     And  mark  the  sense  and  matter  of  all  that  yoa 

read,  as  well  as  the  words.     So  shall  you  both  enrich  your  tongue 

with  words,  and  your  wit  with  matter ;  and  judgment  will  grow  as 

years groweth  in  you.     Be  humble  and  obedient  to  your  master; 

for  unless  you  frame  yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and  feel  in  your- 

^If  ^hat  obedience  is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  others  how 

to  obey  you.     Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and  affable  to  all  men,  with 

diversity  of  reverence,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the   person. 

-^^re  is  nothing  that  winneth  so  much,  with  so  little  cost.     Use 

Moderate  diet,  so  as,  after  your  meat,  you  may  find  your  wit  fresher, 

*^<i   not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively,  and  not  more  heavy, 

^^Idom  drink  wine,  and  yet  sometimes  do,  lest  being  enforced  to  drink 

^Pon  the  sudden,  you  should  find  yourself  inflamed.     Use  exercise 

^^  body,  but  such  as  is  without  peril  of  your  joints  or  bones.     It 

'^*   increase  your  force,  and  enlarge  your  breath.     Delight  to  be 

^^nlj  as  well  in  all  parts  of  your  body  as  in  your  garments.     It 

^^'^  xnake  you  grateful  in  each  company;  and,  otherwise,  loath- 

'^^.     Give  yourself  to  be  merry ;  for  you  degenerate  from  your 

♦K-  '  ^^  y^^  ^^^  "^^  yourself  most  able  in  will  and  body  to  do  any 

^'^S  when  you  be  most  merry;  but  let  your  mirth  be  ever  void 

.     ^  ■  1  scurrility,  and  biting  words  to  any  man ;  for  a  wound  given 

\  *^  word  is  oftentimes  harder  to  be  cured,  than  that  which  is  given 

^^^  the  sword.     Be  you  rather  a  hearer  and  bearer  away  of  other 

^*^^ 8  talk,  than  a  beginner  or  procurer  of  speech;  otherwise  you 

.^*V  be  counted  to  delight  to  hear  yourself  speak.     If  you  hear  a 

^^  sentence  or  an  apt  phrase,  commit  it  to  your  memory,  with 

^^^ect  of  the  circumstance  when  you  shall  speak  it.     Let  never 


^         ^  be  heard  to  come  out  of  your  mouth,  nor  words  of  ribaldry ; 

.     ^^st  it  in  others,  so  shall  custom  make  to  yourself  a  law  against  it 

^onrself.     Be  modest  in  each  assembly ;  and  rather  be  rebuked 

-^     light  fellows  for  a  maiden-like  shamefacedness,  than  of  your  sad 

.^^nds  for  pert  boldness.     Think  upon  every  word  before  you  utter 

>  and  remember  how  nature  hath  rampired  up  (as  it  were)  the 

^tigue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea,  and  hair  without  the  lips,  and  all  betok- 

^ing  reins,  or  bridles,  for  the  loose  use  of  that  member.     Above  all 

^Hings,  tell  no  untruth — no,  not  in  trifles.     The  custom  of  it  is 

^^ughty ;  and  let  it  not  satisfy  you,  that  for  a  time  the  hearers  take 

H  for  a  truth ;  for  after  it  will  be  known  as  it  is,  to  your  shame ; 
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£or  there  can  not  be  a  greater  reproach  to  a  gentleman  than  to  be 
accounted  a  liar.  Stndy  and  endeavoor  yourself  to  be  virtuonsly 
occupied.  So  shall  you  make  such  an  habit  of  well-doing  in  you, 
that  you  shall  not  know  how  to  do  evil,  though  you  would.  Re* 
member,  my  son,  the  noble  blood  you  are  descended  of,  by  your 
mother's  si^ ;  and  thiuk,  that  only  by  virtuous  life  and  good  action 
you  may  be  an  ornament  to  that  illustrious  family ;  and  otherwise, 
through  vice  and  sloth,  you  shall  be  counted  lobes  generis^  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  that  can  happen  to  man.  Well,  my  little  Philip, 
this  is  enough  for  me,  and  too  much,  I  fear,  for  you.  But  if  I  shall 
find  that  this  light  meal  of  digestion  nourish  any  thing  the  weak 
stomach  of  your  young  capacity,  I  will,  as  I  find  the  same  grow 
stronger,  feed  it  with  tougher  food.  Your  loving  father,  so  long  as 
you  live  in  the  fear  of  God. 

SIR  THOILLS  BODLEIGH  TO  FBAKaS  BACOK. 

My  Good  Cousin, — According  to  your  request  in  your  letter 
(dated  the  19th  of  Oct.  at  Orleans)  I  received  here  the  18th  of  Dec, 
I  have  sent  you  by  your  merchant  30/.  sterling,  for  your  present 
supply ;  and  had  sent  you  a  greater  sum,  but  that  my  extraordinary 
charge  this  year  hath  utterly  unfurnished  me.  And  now,  cousin, 
though  I  will  be  no  severe  exacter  of  accounts,  either  of  your  money 
or  of  time,  yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  you,  I  am  very  desirous  both  to 
satisfy  myself  and  your  friends,  how  you  prosper  in  your  travels,  and 
how  you  find  yourself  bettered  thereby,  either  in  knowledge  of  God 
or  of  the  world ;  the  rather,  because  the  days  you  have  already  spent 
abroad  are  now  both  sufficient  to  give  you  light  how  to  fix  yourself 
and  end  with  counsel,  and  accordingly  to  shape  your  course  con- 
stantly upon  it.  Besides,  it  is  a  vulgar  scandal  to  travellers,  that 
few  return  more  religious  than  they  went  forth ;  wherein  both  my 
hope  and  request  is  to  you,  that  your  principal  care  be  to  hold  your 
foundation,  and  to  make  no  other  use  of  informing  yourself  in  the 
corruptions  and  superstitions  of  other  nations,  than  only  thereby  to 
engage  your  own  heart  more  firmly  to  the  truth.  You  live,  indeed, 
in  a  country  of  two  several  professions ;  and  you  shall  return  a  nov- 
ice, if  you  be  not  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  ordinances,  strength, 
and  progress  of  each,  in  reputation  and  party,  and  how  both  are 
supported,  balanced,  and  managed  by  the  state,  as  being  the  con- 
trary humours  in  the  temper  of  predominacy,  whereof  the  health  or 
disease  of  that  body  doth  consist  These  things  you  will  observe, 
not  only  as  an  Englishman,  whom  it  may  concern  to  know  what  in- 
terest his  country  may  expect  in  the  consciences  of  their  neighboon; 
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bat  also  as  a  Christiaii,  to  consider  both  the  beanties  and  blemuhea, 
the  hopes  and  dangers,  of  the  Church  in  all  places.     Now  for  the 
worldf  I  know  it  too  well  to  persuade  yon  to  dive  into  the  praetices 
thereof;  rather  stand  upon  your  own  guard  against  all  that  attempts 
you  thereunto,  or  may  practise  upon  you  in  your  conscience,  repu- 
tation, or  your  purse.     Resolve  no  man  is  wise  or  safe  but  he  that 
is   honest ;  and  let  this  persuasion  turn  your  studies  and  observa- 
tions from  the  compliment  and  impostures  of  the  debased  age,  to 
inore  real  grounds  of  wisdom,  gathered  out  of  the  story  of  times 
I>3st,  and  out  of  the  government  of  the  present  state.     Your  guide 
this  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  among  whom 
u  live ;  for  the  country,  though  you  can  not  see  all  places,  yet  if, 
you  pass  along,  you  inquire  carefully,  and  further  help  youself 
ith  books  that  are  written  of  the  cosmography  of  those  parts,  you 
l:iall  sufficiently  gather  the  strength,  riches,  traffic,  havens,  shipping, 
commodities,  vent,  and  the  wants  and  disadvantages  of  all  places, 
erein,  also,  for  your  own  good  hereafter,  and  for  your  friends,  it 
ill  be  fit  to  note  their  buildings,  furnitures,  their  entertainments ; 
^11  their  husbandry,  and  ingenious  inventions  in  whatsoever  con- 
^i^meth  either  pleasure  or  profit. 

For  the  people,  your  traffic  among  them,  while  you  learn  their 

language,  will  sufficiently  instruct  you  in  their  habilitics,.disp08i- 

ons,  and  humours,  if  you  a  little  enlarge  the  privacy  of  your  own 

ature,  to  seek  acquaintance  with  the  best  sort  of  strangers,  and  re- 

"^rain  your  afifections  and  participation  for  your  own  countrymen  of 

hatsoever  condition.     In  the  story  of  France,  you  have  a  large  and 

leasant  field  in  three  lines  of  their  kings, — to  observe  their  alliances 

nd  successions,  their  conquests,  their  wars,  especially  with  us ;  their 

ouncils,  their  treaties ;  and  all  rules  and  examples  of  experience  and 

"^^risdom,  which  may  be  lights  and  remembrances  to  you  hereafter,  to 

Judge  of  all  occurrents  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Lastly,  for  the  government :  your  end  must  not  be,  like  an  intelli- 

^gencer,  to  spend  all  your  time  in  fishing  after  the  present  news,  hu- 

^:iiours,  graces,  or  disgraces  of  court,  which  happily  may  change  be- 

^^re  you  come  home ;  but  your  better  and  more  constant  ground 

"^11  be,  to  know  the  consanguinities,  alliances,  and  estates  of  their 

])rinces ;  the  proportion  between  the  nobility  and  magistracy ;  the 

constitutions  of  their  courts  of  justice ;  the  state  of  their  laws,  as 

^ell  for  the  making  as  the  execution  thereof;  how  the  sovereignty 

^f  the  king  infuseth  itself  into  all  acts  and  ordinances ;  how  many 

^ays  they  lay  impositions  and  taxations,  and  gather  revenues  to  the 

crown ;  what  be  the  liberties  and  servitudes  of  all  degrees ;  what 
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discipline  and  preparation  for  wars ;  what  inventions  for  increase  of 
traffic  at  home,  for  multiplying  their  commodities,  encouraging  arts, 
manufactures,  or  of  worth  in  any  kind ;  also  what  good  establish- 
ment, to  prevent  the  necessities  and  discontentment  of  people,  to 
cut  off  suits  at  law,  and  duels,  to  suppress  thieves,  and  all  disorders. 
To  be  short, — because  my  purpose  is  not  to  bring  all  your  ob- 
servations to  heads,  but  only  by  these  few  to  let  you  know  what 
manner  of  return  your  friends  expect  from  you, — let  me,  for  all 
these  and  all  the  rest,  give  you  this  one  note,  which  I  desire  you  to 
observe  as  the  counsel  of  a  friend :  not  to  spend  your  spirits,  and 
the  precious  time  of  your  travel,  in  a  captious  prejudice  and  censur- 
ing of  all  things,  nor  in  an  infectious  collection  of  base  vices  and 
fashions  of  men  and  women,  or  general  corruption  of  these  times, 
which  will  be  of  use  only  among  humorists,  for  jests  and  table-talk ; 
but  rather  strain  your  wits  and  industry  soundly  to  instruct  your- 
self in  all  things  between  heaven  and  earth  which  may  tend  to  vir- 
tue, wisdom,  and  honour,  and  which  may  make  your  life  more 
profitable  to  your  country,  and  yourself  more  comfortable  to  your 
friends,  and  acceptable  to  God.  And,  to  conclude,  let  all  these 
riches  be  treasured  up,  not  only  in  your  memory,  where  time  may 
lessen  your  stock ;  but  rather  in  good  writings,  and  books  of  ac- 
count, which  will  keep  them  safe  for  your  use  hereafter.  And  if  in 
this  time  of  your  liberal  traffic,  you  will  give  me  an  advertisement  of 
your  commodities  in  these  kinds,  I  will  make  you  as  liberal  a  retam 
from  myself  and  your  friends  here  as  I  shall  be  able.  And  so  com- 
mending all  your  endeavours  to  Ilim  that  must  either  wither  or 
prosper  them,  I  very  kindly  bid  you  farewell. 

LORD  STRAFFORD  TO  ms  SON.      (Kctrocts.) 

My  dearest  Willy — Be  careful  to  take  the  advice  of  those  friends 
which  are  by  me  desired  to  advise  you  for  your  education.  Serve 
God  diligently  morning  and  evening ;  and  recommend  yourself  unto 
Him  and  have  Ilim  before  your  eyes  in  all  your  ways.  Lose  not 
the  time  of  your  quiet,  but  gather  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  of  use  to  yourself  and  comfort  to  your  friends, 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Attend  thereto  with  patience  and  refrain 
yourself  from  anger.  Suffer  not  sorrow  to  cast  you  down,  but  with 
cheerfulness  and  good  courage  go  on  the  race  you  are  to  run,  in  all 
sobriety  and  truth.  In  all  your  duties  and  devotions  towards  Qod^ 
rather  perform  them  joyfully  than  pensively,  for  God  loves  a  cheer- 
ful giver.  And  God  Almighty  of  His  infinite  goodness  bless  yon 
and  yoar  children's  children. — [  Written  shortly  before  his  eMcv /iem.] 
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I.  TEACHERS'   INSTITUTES. 

mSTOBIOAL  DIYILOPEMBHT  JS  THI  DimEBBIT  BTATBl 
ConpilMl  firom  Official  DocomcsU. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Tbb  first  of  the  dau  of  meetings  now  known  m  '*  Teachers'  Insti- 
"^ates,**  in  Connecticut,  was  held  in  Hartford,  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  un- 
^er  the  invitation  and  preliminary  arrangements  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Soard  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools.  Mr.  Barnard  was  induced 
Mo  make  the  experiment  at  his  own  expense,  in  order  ^*  to  show  the  prao- 
"Ckability  of  making  some  prorision  for  the  better  qualification  of  com- 
SDon  school  teachers,  by  giving  the  opportunity  to  revise  and  extend 
their  knowledge  of  the  studies  usually  pursued  in  District  Schools,  and 
^  the  best  method  of  school  arrangements,  instruction,  and  government, 
^imder  the  recitations  and  lectures  of  experienced  and  well  known  teach- 
ers and  educators." 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  May  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Bar* 
aiard  drew  up  a  Report  and  Resolution  which  were  adopted  by  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  on  Education,  and  submit- 
ted for  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  a 
inember  from  Hartford.  By  this  resolution  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  ap- 
propriated to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  **  in 
promoting  and  securing  the  qualification  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  of  Connecticut**  The  report  of  the  committee  suggested  that  in 
the  mode  of  expenditure,  ^*  the  co-operation  of  counties,  towns,  and  in- 
dividuals should  be  secured"  so  as  to  enlarge  the  benefits  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  House,  Mr.  Barnard 
set  forth  the  plan  of  expenditure  which  he  should  recommend  to  the 
Board  in  order  to  make  this  small  sum  act  in  improving  the  qualifications 
of  the  largest  number  of  teachers,  drawn  probably  fitnn  every  town,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  years  disseminating  through  a  large  majority  of 
an  the  schools  of  the  state  the  better  vi^s  and  methods  of  teaching 
gitned.  As  the  sum  was  too  small  to  establish  an  Institution  or  School 
iondasively  for  teachers,  and  even  if  it  was  large  enough  for  that  purpose, 
be  should  advise  that  a  specific  sum  from  the  same  should  be  set  apart 
ftr  each  county,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  in  each,  and 
that  this  sum  should  be  expended  in  the  course  of  three  years,  substan- 
iUHj  as  follows : — ^The  Board  should  invite  proposals  from  institutlomi 
nd  loimi  Id  each  county,  to  furnish  accommodations  for  elaas  and  gen* 
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eral  exercises,  as  well  as  board  gratuitously,  or  at  reduced  prices,  for  a 
limited  period  in  the  spring  and  autumn  ;  and  at  the  same  time  inyite 
teachers  of  common  schools,  and  such  as  proposed  to  teach,  to  come  to- 
gether at  such  time  and  place  in  the  county  as  should  be  designated,  for 
the  purpose  of  mutually  considering  and  solving,  under  the  guidance  of 
those  selected  to  conduct  the  exercises,  the  difficulties  which  each  had 
encountered  in  the  elementary  studies,  or  in  the  organization,  classifica- 
tion, instruction,  and  discipline  of  schools,  and  to  receive  from  experi- 
enced teachers  and  educators,  their  views  on  these  topics,  as  extensively 
as  the  length  of  the  session  should  allow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boanl 
should  pledge  themselves  to  secure  the  services  of  eminent  practical 
teachers  in  the  several  studies  of  the  common  schools,  and  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching — and  also  a  course  of  evening  lectures,  calculated  to 
interest  and  instruct  parents  and  the  public  generally,  which  should  be 
open  and  free  to  alL  The  time  for  holding  each  county  meeUng  and  the 
length  of  the  session  should  be  fixed  after  consulting  prominent  teachers 
and  school  officers,  who  should  be  invited  to  assist  in  all  the  preliminary 
arrangements,  and  to  attend  the  sessions. 

As  there  were  many  members  of  the  House  who  had  been  teachers  or 
served  as  school  district  and  society  officers,  this  explanation  of  a  plan  so 
economical,  simple,  and  practical,  was  perfectly  satis&otory,  the  Report 
was  accepted,  and  the  Resolution  appropriating  the  sum  recommended, 
was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  In  the  Senate,  from  the  want 
of  a  similar  explanation  ,the  subject  was  not  understood,  and  the  Report 
was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  submit  to  a  subsequent 
Legislature  a  plan  of  operation  in  detail. 

What  the  Legislature  refused  to  do,  the  Secretary  undertook  to  do 
himselC  A  class  was  formed  from  such  teachers  of  Hartford  county  as 
were  disposed  to  come  together  on  public  notice,  and  placed  under  the 
general  charge  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School 
Mr.  Wright  gave  instruction  in  Grammar  and  in  methods  of  school  keep- 
ing. Mr.  Post,  a  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School,  reviewed  the  whole 
subject  of  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  with  full  explanations  of  the 
difficult  points  in  Fractions,  Roots,  kc  Professor  Davies  explained  the 
different  points  of  the  higher  Mathematics,  so  &r  as  they  were  ever 
taught  in  district  schools,  or  would  help  to  explain  elementary  Arithme- 
tic. Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  formeriy  connected  with  the  Teachers^  Seminary 
at  Andover,  gave  lessons  in  Reading.  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  explained 
how  Composition  could  be  tai^ht  even  to  the  younger  classes  in  school, 
and  gave  several  familiar  lectures  on  school  government,  and  the  instrae- 
tion  of  very  young  children  by  means  of  the  slate.  Mr.  Brace,  Principal 
of  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  explained  the  first  prindples  of  Matfae^ 
matical  and  Astronomical  Geography,  the  use  of  Globes,  ko,  Mr.  Snow, 
Principal  of  the  Center  District  School,  gave  several  practical  lessons  in 
methode  of  teaching,  with  classes  in  his  own  school  Mr.  Barnard  deKf^ 
eved  several  lectures  explanatory  of  the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  te 
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school  system,  to  parents  and  their  pupils ;  also  on  the  laws  of  health  to 
be  practically  observed  bj  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  school-room ;  and 
00  the  best  modes  of  conducting  Teachers*  Associations,  and  interesting 
parents.  A  portion  of  each  day  and  evening  was  also  devoted  to  oral 
discussions  and  written  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  teaching,  and 
to  visiting  the  best  schools  in  Hartford.  Before  separating,  the  members 
of  the  Teachers*  Class  published  a  **  Card,"  expressing  *^  their  most  cor- 
dial thanks,  for  the  very  excellent  course  of  instruction  which  they  have 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  during  a  few  weeks  past  They  also  beg  leave 
to  present  their  sincere  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly 
instructed  them,  for  the  very  familiar,  lucid  and  interesting  manner  in 
which  the  different  subjects  have  been  presented.** 
On  the  success  of  this  experiment  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in  the 

Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  for  November,  1889,  says : — 

• 

"  "We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  judicious  application  of  one-fifth  of 
the  sum  appropriated  unanimouAly  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  promote 
the  education  of  teachers  for  commoQ  scliools,  in  different  sections  of  tlio  State, 
would  have  accomplished  more  for  the  usefulness  of  the  coming  winter  schools 
and  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  tho  school  system,  than  the  expenditure  of  half 
the  avails  of  the  School  Fund  in  the  present  way.  One  thousand  at  least  of  the 
eighteen  hundred  teachers,  would  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  critically  re- 
vising the  studies  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  with  a  full  explana- 
tion of  all  the  principles  Involved,  and  with  reference  to  the  connection  which 
one  branch  of  knowledge  bears  to  another,  and  also  to  the  best  methods  of 
communicating  each,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  methods  to  different  minds. 
They  would  have  become  familiar  with  tho  views  and  methods  of  experienced 
teachers,  as  they  are  carried  out  in  better  conducted  schools  than  those  with 
which  they  had  been  ^miliar.  They  would  have  entered  upon  their  schoola 
with  a  rich  fund  of  practical  knowledge,  gathered  from  observation,  conversa- 
tion and  lectures ;  and  with  many  of  their  own  defective,  erroneous,  and  per- 
haps mischievous  views,  corrected  and  improved.  Wlio  can  tell  how  many 
minds  will  be  perverted,  how  many  tempers  ruined,  how  much  injury  done  to 
the  heart,  the  morals  and  the  manners  of  children,  in  consequence  of  the  inju- 
dicious metliods  of  inexperienced  and  incompetent  teachers,  the  coming  winter  ? 
The  heart,  the  manners,  the  morals,  the  minds  of  the  children  are,  or  should  be^ 
in  the  eye  of  the  State,  too  precious  materials  for  a  teacher  to  experiment  upon, 
with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  \^is  profession ;  and  yet  the  teiicher  is  com- 
pelled to  do  so  under  the  present  order  of  things.  He  has  no  opportunity  af- 
forded him,  as  every  mechanic  has,  to  learn  his  trade ;  and  if  he  had,  there  is 
but  little  inducement  held  out  for  him  to  do  this.  No  man  is  so  insiune  as  to 
employ  a  workman  to  construct  any  valuable  or  deliaite  piece  of  mechanism, 
who  is  to  learn  how  to  do  it  for  the  first  time  on  that  very  article.  No  one 
employs  any  other  than  an  experienced  artist  to  repair  a  watch.  No  parent 
intrusts  the  management  of  a  lawsuit,  involving  his  property  or  his  reputation, 
to  an  attorney  who  has  not  studied  his  profession  and  given  evidence  of  his 
ability.  No  one  sends  for  a  physician  to  administer  to  his  health,  who  has  not 
studied  the  human  constitution  and  the  nature  and  uses  of  medicine.  No  one 
tends  a  shoe  to  be  mended,  or  a  horse  to  be  shod,  or  a  plough  to  bo  repaired, 
except  to  an  experienced  workman ;  and  yet  parents  will  employ  teachers,  who 
are  to  educate  their  children  for  two  worlds — who  are  to  mold  and  fashion  and 
develop  that  most  delicate,  oomplicated,  and  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  the 
human  being,  the  UKmt  delicate  and  wonderful  of  all  God's  creations — to  fit 
them  for  usefulness  in  life,  to  become  upright  and  intelligent  witnesses,  jurors, 
electors,  legislators  and  rulers,  safe  in  their  power  to  resist  the  manifold  temp- 
tations to  vice  and  crime  which  will  beset  their  future  path,  and  strong  and  happy 
ia  the  ^godlike  union  of  right  feelings  with  correct  principles." 
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A  similar  class  of  female  teachers  was  assembled,  on  the  invitation 
and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Barnard,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  at  Hartford, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Brace,  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Female  Semi- 
nary, with  the  same  satisfactory  results.  On  the  strength  of  these  exper- 
iments, Mr.  Barnard  commended  the  subject  anew  to  the  attention  and 
liberality  of  the  Legislature — but  without  securing  any  immediate  action. 
In  the  meantime,  (within  the  next  three  years,)  in  numerous  addresses 
delivered  before  Educational  Conventions,  and  in  personal  interviews 
with  the  prominent  teachers  and  active  friends  of  school  improvement 
in  over  fifteen  States,  this  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  **  how  to  reach 
the  large  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will  rush  into 
this  sacred  work  without  that  special  preparation  which  its  delicacy,  dif- 
ficulties, and  far  reaching  issues  demand,"  was  always  presented  and  in 
most  instances  largely  developed.  Without  ceasing  *^  to  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  Normal  or  Professional  schools  for  Teachers,  Professor- 
ships and  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education  and  the  Art  of  Teach- 
ing in  all  Colleges,  a  Teachers^  Department  in  all  High  Schools  and  Acad- 
emies and  Female  Seminaries,  Libraries  of  books  on  Education  and 
Teaching,  Educational  Journals,  Conventions  and  Associations  of  teach- 
ers and  active  friends  of  schools  whether  actively  engaged  in  teaching 
or  not,  and  addresses  to  parents  and  teachers  in  every  neighborhood,  in 
every  lecture-hall,  in  every  church,  in  every  Legislative  Assembly,"  he  also 
pointed  out  the  immediate,  extensive,  and  practical  results  of  gathering 
the  young  and  less  experienced  teachers  of  a  county,  (as  the  most  con- 
venient territorial  division  of  a  state,)  for  a  brief  but  systematic  review 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  especially  for  the  consideration  of  difficulties 
already  met  with  in  studies  and  school  organization  and  management,-^ 
under  eminent  instructors.  These  gatherings  were  shown  to  be  highly 
useful  in  reference  to  the  local  improvement  of  schools,  where  they 
should  be  held.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,  Mr.  James  M.  Bunce,  a  liberal  merchant  of 
Hartford,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barnard,  then  engaged  in  the  work 
of  establishing  a  system  of  public  schools  in  Rhode  Island,  inviting  him 
to  return  to  Connecticut  to  resume  his  labors  in  the  educational  field, 
under  the  pledge  of  pecuniary  and  personal  co-operation  from  himself 
and  others ;  and  in  case  he  should  not  conclude  to  do  so,  *^  to  tell  us  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  to  revive  the  interest  which  had  begun  to  mani- 
fest itself  all  over  the  state  and  which  the  disastrous  legislation  of  1842, 

under  the  blind  guidance  of ,  has  almost  extinguished.     I  should 

like  to  do  something  practical  for  Hartford,  and  for  Connecticut,  and  I 
should  like  to  do  it  under  your  direction,  and  if  possible  with  your  per- 
sonal cooperation.  Come  out  of  the  wilderness — ^I  mean  no  disrespect 
to  our  brave  little  neighbor — and  help  your  own  birthplace  and  state,  at 
least  by  your  advice." 

*  In  an  addraw delivered  at  Chieago,  Milwaukee,  Madiaon,  Detroit,  Ann  Ai1»or,  Saadsikj,  Clevt- 
land,  Colnmbui,  and  Cinebnati  in  the  fall  of  1846,  this  view  of  Teaeben*  laititntet  waa  verf 
fully  praeeoted,  aa  the  great  agency  for  local  ai  well  at  proftnional  improvement. 
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To  this  letter,  Mr.  Barnard  replied : — 

I  cannot  leave  my  present  field — my  hand  is  on  the  plough,  which  is  deep  in 
almost  unbroken  prairie  turf,  but  I  expect  to  see  what  you  call  a  **  wilder^ 
zaesa,"  bloesom  as  the  rose.    I  sliall  here  work  out  my  plan  of  school  improye- 
rnent  by  educating  the  public  mind  up  to  the  appreciation  of  the  necessary  con- 
<UtioDs  of  a  successful  system  of  public  schools,  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest, 
^  ckd  good  enough  for  the  best  citizen,  and  at  the  same  time  train  the  agents  in 
'Cfie  administration  of  such  a  system — teachers,  officers  and  parents.     It  will 
^^Uce  time  and  work — ^but  I  have  schooled  myself  "  to  labor  and  to  wait"    The 
"^vork  to  be  done  here  is  substantially  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  in  Con- 
zaecticut  and  every  other  state — the  public  mind  must  be  enlightened  as  to  all  the 
^£^taxl8  of  the  system^  the  indispensable  features  of  a  school  law,  the  requisites  of 
c^    good  school  house,  the  necessity  of  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  the 
X>v^per  distribution  of  studies  and  children  into  schools  of  ditferent  grades,  and 
^Yie  classification  of  every  school  of  any  grade,  and  above  all  os  to  the  qualities 
^a.^id  qualifications  of  good  teachers,  and  how  to  select  train  and  improve  them, 
ci^nd  especially  how  to  make  the  most  out  of  such  young  men  and  young  women 
^.:s  will,  until  public  opinion  is  made  right  as  to  the  requirements,  rush  into  the 
V>  usincss  without  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  especially  without  any  training, 
OT  apprenticeship  in  organizing  a  school,  and  communicating  instruction,  and 
^Sx>verning  and  stimulating  children  by  the  highest  motives.     Now  in  reply  to 
your  inquiry — out  of  all  this  field  of  work,  what  you  should  select  to  do  first, 
^nd  at  once,  for  Hartford,  and  Connecticut     I  should  advise,  for  Uartford,  the  e§- 
'K^ablishment  of  a  Public  High  School  with,  or  without  the  consolidation  of  all 
'Clie  city  districts  into  one,   and  all  the  schools  subjected  to  a  Board  of  Edooi^ 
'^ion  acting  through  a  Superintendent    The  great  work  for  the  State  is  the  en- 
Xxghtenment  of  the  entire  population,  who  are  ignorant  as  to  the  conditions  of  a 
^^tx)d  school,  full  of  conceit  as  to  the  superiority  of  their  own  schools,  which 
"Were  once  in  advance  of  those  of  other  states,  but  which  no  longer  meet  the 
x~^uireraents  of  the  ago,  and  in  consequence,   are  no  longer  attended  by  the 
Cihildren  of  thrwa  parents  who  are  themselves  well  educated,  or  who  know  what 
^  good  educiition  is.     But  the  system  itself. — its  legal  organization,  is  radically 
<iefective  in  reference  to  the  changed  condition  of  society,  and  especially  in  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  supporting  schools,  and  the  employment,  training,  inspeo-  * 
'^ion  and  payment  of  teachers.     My  advice  is  to  bring  up  these  subjects,  including 
^he  right  and  duty  of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  subordinate  to  the  methods 
^nd  the  demonstration  of  the  proper  qu^ifications  of  teachers,  in  a  series  of 
evening  meetings,  held  as  part  of  a  Teachers'  Institute,  substantially  like  those 
€>stablished  in  Hartford  in  1839.     The  leading  features  should  be  the  same,  but 
I  would  advise  sessions  of  not  more  than  a  week, — no  longer  than  you  can 
Iceep  up  the  enthusiastic  interest  and  attention  of  the  members,  who  should  be 
distributed  through  the  families.    This  is  an  essential  feature  of  my  ideal  of  a 
Teachers'  Institute,  held  in  reference  not  only  to  the  professional  training  of  its 
members  and  their  knowledge  of  society,  but  to  the  developement  of  parental 
interest  and  appreciation  of  their  work,  as  well  as  to  local  school  improvement    I 
never  have  seen  a  gathering  of  parents  of  any  class,  who  could  not  be  interest- 
ed in  the  subject  of  schools  and  education,  if  discussed  in  a  practical  way,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  their  own  children  and  schools.    If  I  am  correct  in 
this  observation,  you  had  better  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  City  High 
School,  when  the  public  mind  is  interested  and  the  parental  heart  is  warmed  by 
the  protracted  discussions  and  addresses  of  a  rousing  Teachers'  Institute.    Yoa 
will  thus  benefit  directly  a  large  number  of  teachers,  who  will  directly  benefit 
as  many  school  districts,  and  the  improvement  thus  begun,  will  bo  perpetuated 
by  attendance  on  other  Institutes  in  all  the  cities  and  large  villages  of  the  state ; 
— and  in  any  place  where  your  meetings  are  held,  (provided  they  are  wisely 
managed,)  great  local  improvements  in  reference  to  school-houses,  attendance, 
gradation,  classification,  books,  apparatus,  instruction,  discipline,  parental  co- 
operation, supervision,  Ac.,  will  be  begun,  advanced,  or  perfected.     Begin,  there- 
fore, with  arresting  the  attention  of  Uie  Legrislature  and  the  people  by  the  voice 
and  the  press — get  at,  and  get  together  as  oflen  and  as  many  teachers  as  you  can, 
especiaUy  the  yoong^-get  parents  in  to  listen  to  the  discussions  of  education- 
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al  questions,  and  the  exhibition  of  frood  methods,  and  the  exposure  of  bad 
methods  both  of  instruction  and  discipline — and  in  due  tim^— longer  or  Shorter, 
Juflt  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  right  kind  you  hold  in  the 
places  which  need  the  quickening  influence  of  discussion  and  lights  a  revolution 
¥rill  be  achieved  in  the  scliool  habits,  and  the  bcIkx>1  law  of  Connecticut, 

This  letter  was  followed,  soon  after,  by  a  personal  interview  with  Mr. 
Bunce,  and  in  that  interview  originated,  or  at  least  the  determination 
was  reached,  to  offer  a  **  Premium  for  a  Practical  Essay  on  the  necessity 
and  mode  of  improving  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticat,  and  of  adding 
to  the  schools  in  cities,  a  department  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Education  ;*'  to  hold  as  early  as  practicable  a  Teachers'  Institute 
for  Hartford  County  ;  to  establish  a  High  School  in  Hartford ;  and  emploj 
Rev.  Mr.  Richardson  as  Agent  The  premium  was  offered  in  the  spring 
of  1846,  and  the  award  was  made  by  Rev.  G.  Burgess,  and  Dr.  Gallaudet, 
out  of  the  essays  offered,  to  that  prepared  by  Rev.  N.  Porter,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Didactic  Theology  in  Yale  College. 
The  Essay  was  printed  and  widely  circulated  by  Mr.  Bunce*,  and  com- 
municated to  the  Legislature  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  The  preparation  of  this  Essay  was  undertaken  by  its  au- 
thor on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Mr.  Barnard,  and  after  a  full  con- 
sultation with  him  on  the  conditions  and  measures  for  improving  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state.  Among  the  measures  urged,  together  with  a 
thorough  system  of  state  and  county  inspection,  a  regular  Normal  School 
and  a  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  of  cities,  was  this  of  "  Teach- 
ers* Institutes.* 

Teachor^s  Institutes  may  be  held  throughout  the  State,  and  that  also,  without 
delay.  These  are  conventions  for  mutual  improvement  and  excitement  They 
may  be  also  called  traveling  Teachers'  seminaries. — These  have  been  held  in 
other  states  with  the  most  striking  results.  The  idea  was  indeed  conceived  in 
Connecticut,  years  ago,  and  was  tried  on  a  small  scale  for  two  years  in  succes- 
sion. At  a  place  and  time  previously  agreed  upon,  the  teachers  within  a  given 
district  are  invited  to  be  present,  to  spend  a  week  or  more  in  convention.  The 
time  is  employed  in  discussing  the  best  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing, 
fto.,  and  the  various  points  connected  witli  school  discipline.  What  is  more  to 
the  point,  lessons  are  given  in  these  various  branches,  and  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  teach,  receive  instruction  from  eminent  and  experienced  instructors. 
"We  noticed  in  a  recent  account  of  one  of  these  Institutes,  that  a  distinguished 
elocutionist  and  teacher  of  reading  was  present,  and  gave  a  course  of  lessons. 
We  doubt  not  tliat  every  teacher  who  read  with  him,  or  who  heard  others  read, 
for  several  days,  will  read  the  better  all  his  life,  and  that  the  reading  in  the 
scores  of  schools  there  rei)resented,  has  received  an  impulse  for  the  better  for 
the  few  days  spent  at  that  Institute.  The  same  benefit  might  be  looked  for 
from  the  presence  of  teachers  in  simple  drawing,  writing,  and  arithmetic  At 
these  meetings,  experienced  teachers  give  the  results  of  tlieir  various  methods, 
of  their  many  mistakes,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  were  corrected.  Here  raw 
and  timid  teachers  are  initiated  into  their  new  business;  older  teachers  receive 
valuable  suggestions,  which  their  experience  and  their  sense  of  want,  enable 
them  at  once  to  understand  and  to  apply ;  self-conceited  teachers  are  forced  to 
let  go  some  of  their  old  notions,  and  to  grow  wiser  as  they  compare  themselves 

*  The  ertabliahment  of  the  Public  High  8eh«oI  io  Hartford  wm  •fleeted  mainly  throofh  Uie  lib- 
ermHty  of  Mr.  Bunoe,  who  paid  for  the  printiof  of  5,000  eopiet  of  Mr.  Banmrd'i  ' 
OB  a  PofaUe  High  Beboul  in  Hartford,**  aad  mk  oIlMr  «spenwi  eooneeted  wiUi  Um  wiganm 
tiooorth^tttttjeot. 
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itti  tbote  who  know  more  than  themselres.  An  entliusiosm  in  t)ieir  bamness 
excited.  Tliejr  are  irapreieed  with  right  views  of  the  dignity  and  solemnity 
their  employment  They  form  new  and  strong  attachments,  and  from  these 
terwting  and  exciting  scenes,  they  go  firesh  and  cheerful  to  the  labors  of  the 
tscm,  mrnidbed  with  valuable  knowledge.  These  Institutes  differ  from  ordin- 
J  oonventions,  in  that  they  furnish  definite  business,  and  are  spent  in  gaining 
■1  knowledge.  Tliey  are  not  wasted  in  idle  harangues  and  tine  speeches. 
tMj  continue  long  enough  to  lay  out  much  real  work,  and  to  ac-complish  it. 
ti^  (hmish  a  m<^idel  for  Town  Associations,  and  the  teachers  who  liave  felt  the 
trantages  of  these  larger  meetings,  contume  their  inHuenee,  by  repeating  the 
me  thing  on  a  smaller  scale.  So  important  have  they  bo :«u  found  to  bo  by 
ial|  that  in  the  year  1 8-15,  a  friend  of  education  in  Mns3.iciiU!H>tt8  gave  one 
tonsMid  dollars  to  dofmy  the  expenses  of  a  series  of  these  meetings,  and  the 
gitlatore  of  tlmt  state,  during  its  session  now  just  expiring,  appropriated  two 
lOiiBAnd  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  current  year,  to  enable  the  teachers  of  the 
ifee  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages. 

Let  these  Institutes  be  held  in  Connecticut  with  no  delay.  Let  them  be 
•de  interesting  by  providing  able  assistants,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
ends  of  educ;ition,  each  in  their  own  district.  Let  some  provision  be  made 
'  the  liberal,  that  the  expense  attending  them  shall  not  be  too  burdensome. 
i&B  experiment  can  bo  made  without  ony  legislative  countenance.  It  needs 
Ij  a  willing  heart  und  a  ready  hand.  Lot  it  bo  made  thoroughly  in  all  parts 
the  state,  and  let  it  he  seconded,  as  it  can  be,  and  as  it  must  be,  in  order  to 
SQOceflsfUl,  and  it  will  do  much  to  kindle  zeal  and  to  create  hope  for  our  com- 
tn  sdiooK  It  is  simple,  voluntary,  practica>)lc,  and  cheap.  Let  it  be  tried, 
i  it  will  not  he  many  years  before  the  inquiry  will  bo  raised,  whether  an  ed- 
ition for  their  business  is  not  required  for  common  school  teachers,  and 
lether  schools  for  this  specific  purpose  are  not  demanded 

rhe  suggestions  of  the  Prize  Essay  were  seconded  by  the  Superintend- 
t  in  his  Report  for  1846,*  who  recommended,  next  to  the  establish- 
»nt  of  one  or  more  Normal  Schools,  "  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Insti- 
tes  or  Conventions  for  one  or  two  weeks  in  the  spring,  or  autumn, 
lare  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  may  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
tw  their  studies  and  receive  practical  instruction  from  older  and  expe- 
rienced teachers."  No  legislative  action  followed  this  year.  It  needed 
»  rousing  effect  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  Institute — and  this  was  se- 
r^  by  one  held  in  Hartford  in  October,  which  numbered  over  250 
ichers,  and  in  the  exercises  of  which  Mr.  Qallaudet,  W.  A.  Alcott,  J. 
oey,  J.  E.  Lovell,  N.  L.  Gallup,  D.  N.  Camp,  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  Dr. 
iweSy  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  other  teachers  took  pari  This  Institute  was 
lowed  by  others  in  other  counties,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  in  his  Re- 
rtlbr  1847,  the  Superintendent  renewed  his  recommendation,  "  now  that 
)  aromot  without  experience  of  the  benefits  of  these  gatherings  of  teach- 
s  for  mutual  improvement,*'  and  the  Legislature  in  May  authorized  and 
rected  him,  to  **  employ  suitable  persons  to  hold  at  least  two  Schools  for 
Bsehers  in  each  county,  between  the  15th  of  September  and  81st  of 
ctober,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  best  modes  of  governing 
id  tesching  our  Common  Schools."    Under  this  provision,  sixteen  In- 


ipOerof  this  article  hat  the  best  authority  for  stating  that  theFint,  Second,  Third  and 
Mnlli  Boporta  of  the  Su|ierintendent  of  Common  Sehoob  of  Connecticut,  from  1845  to  1840,  and 
1  tht  eifcolare  relating  to  the  School  Retumi  and  Schools  for  Teachers,  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
1  dwioff  hia  connection  with  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island. 
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stitutes  were  held  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  and  the  Superintendent  thus 
speaks  of  their  influence,  in  his  Report  for  1848. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  sucoess  of  these  Institutes  or  temporary 
Schools  for  Teachers,  in  this  and  other  States,  the  Superintendent  would  res- 
pectfully urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  wisdom  of  making  provision  for  their 
continued  support  and  systematic  management.  He  is  satisfied  that  in  no  other 
way  can  so  much  be  done  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  common 
schools,  and  in  a  manner  so  acceptable  to  the  people.  However  wise  and  use- 
ful ultimately,  may  be  the  engrafting  of  a  regularly  constituted  Normal  School 
upon  our  school  system,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the  holding  of  these 
Institutes  in  the  several  Counties,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  different 
towns,  until  every  town  shall  thus  have  had  the  benefit  of  prolonged  education 
meetings,  will  accomplLfh  a  much  larger  amount  of  good  in  a  sliorter  period  of 
time. 

The  Institutes  or  Schools  for  Teachers,  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  our 
system  of  common  school  instruction,  and,  as  such,  should  be  appointed,  organ- 
ized, supported  and  supervised  by  those  who  are  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  system,  and  feel  themselves  responsible  to  the  State. 

The  course  of  instruction  during  each  daily  session,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
should  bo  confined  mainly  to  drills  in  the  studies  ordinarily  taught  in  our  dis- 
trict-schools, with  special  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  communicating  and 
illustrating  the  same,  with  such  facilities  as  most  district-school  teachers  can 
command.  In  the  schools  appointed  in  the  spring,  the  exercises  should  have 
special  reference  to  the  summer  schools  and  to  female  teachers ;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn, to  winter  schools  and  both  male  and  female  teachers. 

The  oral  and  written  discussions  of  topics  connected  with  the  organization, 
classification,  studies,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools  in  reference  to  the 
actual  experience  of  the  members,  and  the  nature,  object  and  instrumentalities 
of  education,  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  evening  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tute. A  few  hours  thus  spent  will  frequently  introduce  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced teacher  into  the  results  of  years  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  older 
members. 

Public  lectures  on  the  duties  of  parents  and  the  community  generally  to  the 
common  schools^-on  the  construction  and  internal  arrangement  of  school 
houses — on  the  administration  and  management  of  common  schools — on  the  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  parents,  teachers  and  pupils— on  the  claims  and  rights  of 
teachers,  and  on  improvements  in  education,  are  among  the  legitimate  and  in- 
dispensable objects  to  be  provided  for  in  the  establishment  of  an  Institute. 

The  success  of  an  institute  will  depend  very  much  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
person  appointed  to  organize  and  superintend  its  operaUons.  He  should  pos- 
sess character,  reputation  and  manners,  as  well  as  professional  skill,  in  order  to 
command  the  respect  of  all.  He  should  have  the  faculty  to  win  the  affections 
and  secure  the  confidence  of  tlie  members ;  a  power  to  awaken  their  liveliest 
interest,  and  rivet  their  attention  in  every  branch  of  study  or  exercise  which 
may  bo  brought  up  for  consideration ;  and  to  do  this  from  day  to  day.  to  the 
close  of  the  session.  To  accomplish  these  things,  he  must  have  variety  of  tal- 
ent and  of  expedients,  a  deep  interest  in  the  object  and  results  of  the  Institute, 
and  a  heart  full  of  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

In  pursuance  of  these  suggestions,  the  Legislature  in  1848  made  per- 
manent provision  for  this  class  of  educational  meetings  in  such  number 
and  at  such  times  and  places  each  year  as  the  Superintendent  should  ap- 
point From  1839  to  1864,  inclusive,  150  Institutes  have  been  held, 
with  an  annual  attendance  of  about  one-third  of  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  winter  schools  Their  success  secured  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Normal  School  in  1849. 
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NEW  YORK. 

The  State  Superintendent  (Hon.  Samuel  Young)  of  Common  Schools, 
1  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  in  January,  1844,  thus  intro- 
uces  the  subject  of  Teachers*  Institutes: — 

Since  the  appointment  of  County  Superintendents,  and  under  their  inBuenoe, 

ew  and  volunury  associations  called  '* Teachers'  Institutes"  have  been  organ- 

in  several  of  the  counties,  from  which  great  improvement  has  resulted. 

e  first  of  these  institutions  was  established  two  years  ago  under  the  auspices 

the  Superintendent  (J.  S.  Denman)  of  Tompkins  county.     A  teacher  of  thirty 

ears'  experience  (Salem  Town,  A.  M .♦)  has  attended  the  sessions  of  several 

f  these  voluntary  asj»ociation8,  and  communicated  to  them  not  only  the  lights 

f  his  long  practical  knowledge,  but  also  the  benefits  of  his  ample  scientific  at- 

iuments.     In  a  communication  from  him  to  this  Department,  which  is  here- 

ith  transmitted,  the  course  of  discipline  and  instruction  pursued  in  these  Insti- 

vtes  is  clearly  explained.     It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Town,  at  tlie  three  sessions 

hieh  he  has  attended,  has  aided  in  imparting  instruction  to  four  hundred  and 

liirty-six  teachers,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  sixty -six  were  females  and  one 

undrod  and  seventy  males.     By  thus  associating  together  for  two  or  three 

eeks  in  the  year,  the  teachers  of  a  county  may  communicate  to  each  other 

very  improvement  within  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them;  and  by  listening 

lectures,  and  submitting  themselves  to  tlie  regular  discipline  of  a  scliool,  may 

-ugment  tlieir  scientific  knowledge,  and  make  great  acquisitions  in  the  theory 

d  practice  of  teaching. 

Poorly  as  teachers  are  usually  paid,  they  deserve  great  credit  for  the  sacrifices 
r  both  time  and  money,  to  which  they  tlms  voluntarily  submit  in  attending 
^liese  associations.  And  strongly  impressed  with  the  utility  of  such  associations 
i«i  the  advancement  of  educational  knowledge,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
^KLi^islature  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated  to 
^snistain  teachers'  departments  in  academies — a  system  which  has  to  a  great  ex- 
'•i^nt  been  a  failure— shall  be  applied  in  equal  portions  among  the  Teachers'  In- 
^stitutes,  which  may  be  organized  and  maintained  for  at  least  two  weeks  in  each 
ear,  in  the  several  counties  in  this  State. 


The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Tompkins  County  Su- 
X^erintendent  (J.  S.  Denman,  Esq.)  of  Common  Schools,  to  the  State  Su- 
'^)erintendent,  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  gives  the  earliest  notice  of  the  first 
^Df  this  class  of  meetings  which  was  held  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
^%vhere  they  have  since  proved  the  most  eflBcient  and  popular  instrument^ 
^lity  in  the  improvement  of  common  schools.     Mr.  Denman  had,  in  Oc- 
"Cober,  1842,  called  the  attention  of  the  "  Tompkins  County  Teachers' 
Association  ^  to  the  importance  of  establishing  an  Institute  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county. 

The  first  Teachers'  Institute  in  the  State,  and  probably  in  the  world,  was 
opened  at  this  place  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1 843,  under  the  management 
«f  the  County  Superintendent,  who  had  employed  as  instructors  the  Hon.  Salem 
Town,  Rev.  David  Powell,  and  Prof  James  B.  Thomson,  men  of  profound  erudi- 
tion and  eminent  ability.  Twenty-eight  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  re- 
ceived instruction  daily  for  a  term  of  two  weeks,  in  the  best  modes  of  governing 

*  In  the  tpring  of  1841,  and  again  in  the  summer  of  1842,  Mr.  Barnard  met  Mr.  Town,  and  other 
teaeben  and  Khoolmen  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  and  in  those  interviews  discussed  tho 
▼trioos  modes  of  improving  the  qualifications  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  and  partioa- 
lariy  the  plan  of  permanent  Departments  in  certain  Academies  as  in  New  York,  and  that  of  itin- 
erating Normal  Classes  at  had  been  propoaed  and  tried  io  Connecticut. 
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and  teacLlng  the  varioas  common  branchefl,  (which  necessarilj  incladed  a  criti- 
cal  review  of  those  branches,)  and  were  instructed  in  the  analysis  of  the  English 
LiDguage,  vocal  music,  and  other  branches  not  heretofore  usually  taught  in  com- 
men  schools.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  they  left  the  Institute  highly  pleased 
and  much  benefited;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  having  subsequently  riaited 
schools  taught  by  several  of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  that  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  teaching  adopted  and  recommended  at  the  Institute,  have 
been  very  successfully  introduced  in  most  of  the  schools  taught  by  those  who 
were  members ;  and  having  previously  visited  schools  taught  by  teachers  who 
attended  the  Institute,  and  whose  schools  I  liave  subsequently  visited,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that  their  schools  during  the  past  summer 
have  been  conducted  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  formerly. 

Prior  to  the  holding  of  the  Institute  described  in  the  foregoing  extracts, 
Mr.  Stephen  R.  Sweet  had  succeeded  in  establishing  at  Kingsboro,  in  Ful- 
ton county,  New  York,  a  "  temporary  Normal  School,"  which  was  opened 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1842,  and  continued  in  session  eight  weeks,  at 
a  charge  of  $8  for  the  term,  or  fifty  cents  per  week.  The  circular  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Sweet  states,  among  other  things,  that 

The  school  is  designed  to  afford  gentlemen  and  ladies  an  opportunity  to  qual- 
ify themselves  for  teaching,  and  offers  peculiar  inducements  to  those  who  intend 
to  teach  common  schools  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  mutual  system  of  instruction  will  be  adopted  as  far  as  possible,  and  fre- 
quent discussions  will  be  held  on  the  best  mode  of  teaching  and  governing 
schools. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  improved  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, will  be  greatly  benefited  by  spending  what  time  they  can  at  this  Institu- 
tion, though  it  should  be  but  a  few  weeks. 

An  account  of  this  school,  while  in  progress,  was  communicated  to  the 
State  Superintendent  by  Mr.  Sprague,  the  Deputy  Sapcrintendent,  and 
published  in  the  appendix  to  his  Annual  Report,  December,  1842.  The 
following  is  an  extract : — 

Forty  students  entered  their  names  as  scholars,  and  the  number  has  since  in- 
creased to  between  sixty  and  seventy,  with  a  prospect  of  some  more  before  the 
close  of  the  school.  There  are  23  females,  most  of  whom,  with  the  male  stu- 
dents, are  intending  to  qualify  for  teaching.  Tlie  majority  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  and  several  have  made  it  a  profession  for  several  years 
past.  This  I  consider  an  interesting  and  important  fact,  because  it  shows  that 
temporary  Normal  Schools  will  call  together  actual  teachers,  and  those,  too^ 
who  would  teach  if  no  special  efforts  were  made  for  their  improvement. 

The  school  opens  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer. 
A  general  exercise  follows  on  arithmetic,  consisting  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions from  the  blackboard,  by  the  principal  and  students  in  turn.  Lectures 
liave  been  given  by  the  students  on  notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction, 
multipliciition,  division,  the  denominate  numbers,  reduction,  and  fractions;  and 
a  course  of  lectures  has  been  given  by  the  principal  on  ratio  and  proportion, 
with  a  practical  application  to  the  rule  of  three  direct,  inverse  and  compound 
rule  of  three.  In  addition  to  this  exercise  in  arithmetic,  the  whole  school  is  di- 
vided into  four  classes :  each  class  spending  one  half  hour  per  day  in  the  solution 
of  problems  on  a  blackboard  and  in  reading,  the  teacher  telling  how  to  solve 
them,  and  the  reason  of  their  operation. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  its  practical 
application  to  the  business  of  life.  There  are  two  classes  in  algebra  and  two  in 
natural  philosophy.  Algebra  has  had  a  tendency  to  withdraw  the  attention  of 
the  students  from  the  elementary  branches ;  consequently,  less  attention  will  be 
given  to  this  branch  during  the  remainder  of  the  term.  f 

The  whole  school  is  exercised  daily  in  linear  drawing,  including  moat  of  tti 
figures  in  geometry. 
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Conaidenible  atteotion  has  been  given  to  penmansbip,  but  not  as  much  as  its 
iportance  demands.  An  accompliahed  writing  master,  Horace  E.  SmiUi,  Esq., 
^fthis  coanty,  has  been  engaged  to  teach  this  art,  which  will  claim  spedal  at- 
^«ntion  during  the  term. 

The  students  are  required  to  recite  regular  lessons  in  geography,  taking  their 
v^egular  turn  in  hearing  tlie  recitations.  Then  follows  a  general  exercise  of  the 
^^prnole  school,  called  classifying,  or  in  other  words,  repeating  in  concert  and  re- 
^aeating  twice,  the  names  of  the  different  States  ana  Kinffdoma  of  the  world, 
"^mth  their  capitals,  the  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  principal  luces,  rivers,  iui.  The 
^sxercise  is  very  interesting  and  profitable,  as  students  will  gain  a  knowledge  of 
lie  names  and  situations  of  places  much  sooner  in  this  way  than  any  other 
ith  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  exorcise  is  followed  by  a  lecture  on  the 
jBglobe. 

In  English  grammar,  the  females  constitute  one  class,  the  males  another,  and 
^B^bout  three-quarters  of  an  hour  every  day  has  been  occupied  by  each  class  ia 
^sarsing,  correcting  &lse  syntax,  kc  Then  follows  a  general  exercise  of  the 
rhole  school,  consisting  of  lectures  by  the  students  alternately,  parsing  difficult 
t<intences,  correcting  grammatical  errors  which  occur  in  daily  conversation, 
rith  discussions  on  disputed  points  in  grammar.  One  composition  a  week  is 
■■"equired  of  every  student,  which  is  corrected  by  tlie  principal  in  iho  presence 
»f  the  writer. 

The  whole  school  exercise  daily  upon  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  orthography.     Great  attention  is  given  to  elocution  and  reading.    In 
^^dltion  to  a  daily  exercise  in  concert  by  tlie  whole  school  in  recitation,  includ- 
■^.iig  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language,  difficult  specimens  in  artic- 
"^Jilations,  and  the  best  and  most  difficult  pieces  in  our  language,  five  studentf 
^^eclaim  every  day,  so  that  each  young  gentleman  has  an  opportunity  to  declaim 
^several  times  during  the  term.    The  exercises  are  intended  to  cultivate  and  im- 
;^Drove  the  voice,  train  the  organs  of  speecli,  improve  the  articulation,  pronund- 
4E^on,  and  taste  of  the  pupiL    The  classes  are  required  to  define  the  most  im- 
^sortant  words  in  their  lessons,  and  much  care  is  taken  to  have  them  understand 
^he  meaning  of  what  they  read,  and  to  convey  the  meaning  in  the  most  agreea- 
ble manner  to  others.    Attention  is  given  to  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
Clauses,  emphasis  quantity,  and  quality  of  voice,  and  every  thing  necessary  to 
^^nable  the  pupil  to  read  with  beauty,  force,  and  variety.    I  have  never  known 
^jeater  Improvement  made  in  the  above  particulars  in  so  short  a  time,  than  hat 
'fceen  made  at  this  school    The  principal  is  very  particular  to  have  the  students 
^^onvey  their  ideas  correctly  and  in  a  distinct  manner.    Interesting  discussions 
^re  held  upon  the  best  modes  of  teaching  the  several  branches,  kc.     The  school 
^las  attracted  much  attention,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  nothing  happens  to  mar 
^)ur  prospects,  the  result  will  answer  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Sweet,  myself  the 
students,  and  the  public  generally,  and  will  prove  an  efficient  aid  in  bringing 
mbout  a  reform  in  the  common  schools  of  our  country;  and  if  the  same  plan  can 
^  carried  out  in  other  counties,  a  complete  and  thorough  reform  will  be  mani- 
Jest  throughout  the  Stata 

At  the  close  of  the  school  a  Teachers*  Association  for  the  county  was 
Jbnned,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

Resolved^  That  a  system  of  temporary  Normal  Schools  would  be  an  efficient 
aid  in  producing  the  so  much  desired  reform  in  our  common  school  system,  and 
the  late  Kingsboro  Normal  School,  under  the  charge,  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Qweet,  has 
l)een  productive  of  results  that  will  tell  favorably  upon  the  county  of  Fulton 
and  education  generally. 

In  hia  introductory  address,  Mr.  Sweet  exclaimed  ^*  that  the  countj 
l>earing  the  name  of  Fulton  shall  be  the  favored  spot  to  put  into  opera- 
tion a  nobler  and  more  powerful  engine  than  that  of  steam,  to  elevate  the 
character  of  our  common  schools.*' 

In  hb  annual  report  for  1845,  the  State  Superintendent  introduces  the 
9Bkji9ct  am  foUowi :— 
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In  no  less  than  seventeen  of  the  largest  counties,  Teachers'  Institntes 
been  established  during  the  past  two  years,  in  which  upwards  of  one  thoi 
teachers  have  been  instructed  during  periods  vaiying  from  two  to  six  or 
weeks,  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of  their  respective  terms 
instruction,  by  the  most  competent  arid  experienced  educators  whose 
could  be  procured,  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Superintendent    These 
sociations  are  wholly  voluntary,  and  the  expenses,  including  board,  tuition, 
the  use  of  convenient  rooms,  apparatus,  kc^  have  hitherto  been  defrayed 
clusively  by  the  teachers.    The  course  of  instruction  consists  genendly 
critical  and  thorough  review  of  all  the  elementary  branches  required  to 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  full  expositions  and  illustrations  of  the  most 
proved  methods  of  communicating  knowledge  to  the  young,  and  of  the  pr 
government  and  discipline  of  sc^hools,  and  a  mutual  interchange  of  views 
opinions  among  the  teachers,  instructors,  and  Superintendent    Among  the 
merous  improvements  which  the  experience  of  past  imperfections  has  introduc::^ 
into  the  practical  operation  of  our  common  schools,  there  is  none  which 
bines  so  much  utility  and  value  as  these  local  and  temporary  institutions ; 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent  they  are  highly  deserving  of  legialat 
aid. 

In  the  next  Legislature  a  bill  was  introdaced  "appropriating  $100 
each  county  in  which  an  Institute  shall  be  established,"  but  was 
passed  into  an  act.  After  an  experience  of  their  utility  for  five  year^ 
during  which  period  they  have  been  held  in  every  county  in  the  Stat*^ 
and  in  many  counties,  every  year,  and  some  years  twice  a  year,  for  th^ 
period  of  time,  and  after  repeated  recommendations  of  their  claims  by  th^ 
State  Superintendent  to  the  aid  of  the  State,  the  Legislature,  in  Noreo^ 
ber,  1847,  passed  an  act  in  their  behalf.  By  this  act  a  sum  not  exceed^ 
ing  sixty  dollars  annually  to  any  one  county,  is  appropriate<i  for  the  vam 
and  benefit  of  Teacher's  Institutes  in  the  several  counties,  whenerer  sai^ 
Institutes  shall  have  numbered  fifty  members  in  all  counties  with  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  of  thirty  members  in  countiatf 
with  less  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  shall  have  continaed  im 
session  at  least  ten  working  days — each  Institute  to  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  committee  consisting  of  three  Town  Superintendents,  ap- 
pointed by  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  held. 

In  the  fall  of  1847,  Mr.  Page,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
visited  and  addressed  eleven  Institutes,  in  as  many  counties,  attended  bjr 
over  1,000  teachers,  and  on  his  return  to  Albany  addressed  a  letter  to  the- 
District-School  Journal,  in  which  he  observes : — 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  I  have  on  the  whole  seen  nothing  to  diminiaii  bol 
much  to  strengthen  my  convictions  of  the  utility  of  Teachers'  Institutes^  pfo> 
vided  they  are  ably  conducted  and  confined  to  their  legitimate  objects.  l%ey 
are  exposed  to  dangers  and  abuses,  but  only  to  such  as  may  with  prudence  be 
averted.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  threatening  dangers  is,  the  belief  recently 
expressed  by  a  few  men  of  but  limited  practical  knowledge  in  educational 
affairs,  that  these  Institutes,  with  their  sessions  of  ten  days  in  a  year,  may  be- 
come the  substitutes  for  schools  for  more  thorough  training;  and  that  boys  and 
girls  may  escape  the  drudgery  of  study  in  the  academies  and  higher  schools,  in 
the  patient  acquirement  otwhat  to  teach;  and  by  rushing  through  a  ten  dayif 
session  in  an  Institute,  may  come  forth  perfectly  qualified  to  act  as  teachers  of 
Hie  young.  This  notion,  visionary  as  it  manifestly  is,  is  destined  to  be  prewad 
upon  public  attention,  and  the  true  friends  of  education  are  to  decide  how  6r 
such  a  vagary  shall  find  currency  in  tfie  community. 

The  true  object  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  is  to  refresh  the  memoriea  of 
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who  «re  about  to  engage  in  tetdiing,  m  to  the  things  they  have  l^fifre  learned, 
hj  niMBs  of  hastjr  reviews  of  the  branchee  to  be  taught;  to  impart  to  them,  in 
atf  briaf  a  time  as  poosible^  such  practical  hintSi  with  reference  to  teaching,  as 
cxperieiice  maj  suggeet;  to  breathe  into  them,  as  lar  as  may  be,  the  spirit  of 
their  calling;  to  enkindle  in  them  aspirations  of  a  true  professionai  feeling;  and 
to  enlighten  them,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  in  a  limited  time,  upon  the  best 
metbods  of  school  ^vemment  and  school  arrangement.  With  this  object  in 
Tiew,  and  with  judicious  care  in  conducting  the  exercises  in  them,.  I  most  sin- 
cerely believe  Teachers'  Institutes  will  be  one  of  the  valuable  instrumentalities 
in  elevating  the  profession  of  a  teacher;  and  I  rejoice  that  the  Legislature  has 
granted  an  appropriation  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  teachers  in  sustaining 
tbem. 

By  the  Act  of  1862,  on  the  creation  of  the  ofiBce  of  District  Commis- 
rioner  of  Common  Schools,  with  the  powers  and  duties  formerly  exercised 
by  €k>anty  Superintendents,  these  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  act 
hi  the  matter  of  Institutes  in  place  of  the  Town  Superintendents,  and  by 
the  Act  of  1865  are  clothed,  in  subordinaUon  to  the  authority  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  with  the  largest  powers  yet  conferred  for  the  proper 
management  of  this  class  of  educational  meetings  in  any  State.  The  act 
Was  prepared  in  pursuance  of  the  following  suggestions  of  Mr.  Rice  in  his 
Annaal  Report  as  Superintendent  for  1864 : — 

No  other  provision  for  the  instruction  of  common  school  teachers  has  been 
more  successful  than  these  modem  organizations ;  and  it  is  g^tifying  to  be  able 
to  report,  that  the  importance  of  their  agency  in  the  successful  operation  of  our 
Bcbool  system  within  the  past  few  years  is  universally  aclcnowledged  and  ap- 
preciated. They  are  now  held  annually,  in  nearly  every  county,  for  a  period  of 
ten  days  or  more,  and  are  composed  of  perwns  who  are  teaching  or  preparing 
to  teach  in  the  common  schools  in  their  respective  counties.  These  Institutes 
«xe  devoted  to  practical  instruction  iu  the  most  approved  metbods  of  imparting 
knowledge  to  the  young,  and  of  disciplining  and  awakening  their  faculties. 
^Phia  method  of  providing  the  common  schools  with  teachers,  whatever  its  im- 
l^erfections,  has  the  advantage,  that  it  affords  instmction  to  persons  who  give 
^atfneet  of  their  interest  in  the  vocation,  and  who  immediately  carry  back  into 
'Kbe  schools  whatever  increase  of  information  and  ability  they  may  have  derived 
ftom  Uie  Instituta  «• 

The  aggregate  number  of  teachers  thus  instracted  during  the  last  nine  years 

1«,  according  to  the  best  information  in  this  Department,  more  than  45,000,  at 

^.n  average  expense  of  about  ninety-one  cents  for  each.     [In  1862,  in  52  coun- 

'^iea  62  Institutes  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  9,444,  at  an  expense  of 

^8,665,  or  152  teachers  to  each  Institute,  and  an  expense  to  the  State  for  each 

'teacher  of  92  cents.]    The  number  of  these  Institutes  visited  by  cither  myself 

Or  deputy,  and  by  both,  was  over  forty,  during  the  limited  time  in  the  autumn 

"^rithin  which  they  were  generally  held ;  and  we  cordially  unite  in  bearing  tes- 

"timony  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  instruction  imparted  and  received  in  them, 

%o  the  intelligence  and  moral  worth  of  their  members,  and  to  the  untiring  and 

Jealous  efforts  of  the  School  Commissioners  in  establishing  and  conducting  them 

%o  aucoess.    These  officers  report  that  teachers  manifest  commendable  zeal  and 

tact  in  incorporating  into  their  modes  of  discipline,  classification,  and  instnic- 

'tion,  the  suggestions  and  illustrations  received  at  the  Institutes,  and  that  the 

influence  upon  the  schools  is  marked  and  salutary. 

While  commending  these  temporary  Normal  Schools,  the  undersigned  is  not 
immindful  of  the  feet  that  they  can  be  and  need  to  be  g^reatly  improved  in  their 
management  and  in  the  instruction  given,  by  supplying  them  with  the  most 
able  and  accomplished  instructors  whose  services  can  be  secured.  There  are  a 
ISbw  competent  gentlemen,  a  part  of  whose  business  is  to  conduct  them,  but  the 
number  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  demand,  inasmuch  as  the  Institutes  are,  very 
generally,  in  session  during  the  short  period  in  the  fall  between  the  summer 
and  winter  terms  of  school    The  opinion  is  entertained  tliat  the  Superintendent 
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of  Puldio  Instraotion  should  be  aotfaoriied  to  so  distribato  the  time  of  hoUiog 
the  Inetiiutee  in  the  several  cotiDties  that  a  few  teachers,  eontinnoudj  Moplflyed, 
niajy  by  going  from  ooanty  to  county,  instruct  them  all;  and  it  is  reoomiMiided 
that  he  be  empowered  to  employ  a  oorps  of  the  most  able  and  acoompUibsd 
educators  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  Revised  School  Code,  adopted  in  1865,  under  the  title  of 
Teachers*  Institutes,  there  are  the  following  proTidons : — It  is  mtde  the 
duty  of  every  School  Commissioner  (111,  excluding  City  Superintendents) 
to  organise  in  his  own  district,  or  in  concert  with  one  or  more  in  the 
same  county,  a  Teachers'  Institute,  and  to  induce,  if  possible,  all  tbs 
teachers  in  his  district  to  attend,  and  to  make  report  of  the  same  to  the 
Superintendent  The  State  Superintendent  shall  advise  and  codpeiala 
in  fixing  time  and  place  and  length  of  each  Institute ;  and  in  emplojiog 
suitable  persons  to  conduct  the  same ;  and  he  may  establish  regulationi 
for  issuing  certificates  by  Commissioners  to  teachers  in  attendance,  which 
shall  protect  such  teachers  fix>m  any  forfeiture  of  their  wages  during  sack 
attendance.  The  State  Treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  such  sums  of  moaey 
as  the  Superintendent  shall  certify  to  be  due  to  any  CommissionerB  fa 
expenses  in  holding,  and  to  any  persons  employed  to  conduct  and 
Institutes. 
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lelnt  Teachers'  Institute  in  Ohio  was  held  in  Sandusky  from  the 
to  the  18th  of  Sptember,  1845,  under  a  call  of  the  Erie  County  Asso- 
ioo  ftr  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools,  hut  on  the  suggestion 
Miiily  at  the  expense  of  Hon.  Ebcnezer  Lane.  Judge  Lane  was 
td  to  this,  by  a  lecture  of  Henry  Barnard  at  Columbus,  in  Dec, 
If  before  the  Western  College  of  Teachers,  and  by  a  subsequent  per- 
I  iiteTiew,  in  which,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  what  steps  to  take  to 
duel  Teachers'  Institutes  into  Ohio  and  move  the  citizens  of  San- 
f  to  establish  a  system  of  graded  schools, ***  replied : — **  Hold  a  rous- 
^eidiers'  Institute — scatter  the  teachers  through  the  families  of  your 
Hnvite  parents  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the  day  session,  and  have 
iBti]^  lectures  and  discussions  in  the  evenings,  and  their  heads  and 
I  will  be  prepared  to  receive  and  adopt  any  practicable  scheme  of 
1  improvement,  in  which  their  children  are  to  share."  The  Insti- 
ras  held,  and  was  eminently  successful,  under  the  instructions  of 
I  Town,  of  New  York,  A.  D.  Lord,  and  M.  F.  Cowdrcy — the  two 
hen  of  Kirtland,  Ohio.  Both  of  these  teachers  had,  from  that  time 
instant  applications  to  hold  similar  Institutes  in  other  counties  in 
With  them  were  associated  in  different  Institutes  J.  W.  Harvey, 
Leggett,  J.  Hurtz,  Lorin  Andrews,  W.  Colby,  Z.  C.  Graves,  &c. 
B  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway,  in  his  Kcport  on  the 
aon  Schools  of  the  State,  dated  Jan.  14,  1847,  commends  the  estab- 
mi  of  Institucs  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people^ 

re  is  no  plan  so  well  calculated  to  produce  a  reform  in  the  character  of 
(1^  as  tlioso  recent  but  rapidly  extending;:  associations  designated  as 
bers'  Institutes."  The  prominent  object  of  this  institution  is,  to  prepare 
(^  for  a  full  and  successful  discharge  of  their  duties.  At  these  meetings, 
are  usually  hold  semi-annually,  and  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
tchers  form  themselves  into  a  school,  and  prescribe  regulations,  recita« 
ind  exercises  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  well  conducted  schools; 
iacher  in  turn  becomes  a  learner  or  preceptor,  and  this  alternate  position 
Is  upon  his  inferiority  or  superiority  in  a  particular  department  of  study, 
re  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  attain* 
i  and  their  respective  acquirements  become  common  capital,  from  which 
lay  equally  draw.  Although  for  their  mutual  edification  and  advance- 
opics  of  science  and  literature  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  highest 
I  in  common  or  private  schools  may  be  examined,  yet  special  attention  is 
to  those  branches  which  command  attention  in  their  respective  spheres 
>r.  These  are  critically  reviewed  and  analyzed,  and  all  that  bad  been 
hi,  difficult,  and  unexplained  to  any,  is  subjected  to  the  concentrated 
f  alL  Modes  of  instruction  and  discipline,  with  their  errors  and  advan- 
and  varied  application  to  temperament,  age,  sex,  condition,  and  mental 
oral  peculiarities,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
«  submitted  to  fUU  consuhation,  advice,  and  discussion.  Another  object 
i^lated  by  these  "  Institutes,"  is  to  enlighten  and  concentrate  public  sen- 

>  twofold  object  of  Judge  Lane  wu  aeeomplishtd— Teeehen*  Iiutitotee  were  inaofufated 
.  aad  tiM  poMie  acboob  orSeadoakj  were  reorganised,  tooo  after,  with  II.  F.  Oowdrqr  at 
•d. 
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timent  To  secure  this  our  public  evening  sessions  are  held,  at  which  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  education,  and  the  duties,  obligations,  and  responsibili- 
ties of  all  classes  are,  bjr  discussion  and  lectures,  prominently  presented  and 
pressed  upon  public  attention. 

The  first  of  these  schools  (as  they  may  appropriately  be  termed)  for  teachers^ 
was  instituted  by  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut,  in  1839.  The  same 
plan  of  action  which  he  devised  was  adopted  in  New  York,  and  to  an  asaoda- 
tion  organized  in  tliat  State  in  1843  was  first  given  the  name  of  **  Teachers'  In- 
stitute." There  are  now  many  organizations  of  this  description  in  the  State,  at 
which,  semi-annually,  from  one  to  two  hundred  male  and  female  teachers  at- 
tend. They  now  exist  in  four  of  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  and  Ohio. 

The  first  *'  Institute "  in  Ohio  was  established  in  Sandusky  City,  under  the 
auspices  of  Hon.  Ebenezer  Lane,  and  other  citizens  of  that  place,  and  by  the 
superintendence  of  Salem  Town,  Esq.,  of  N.  Y.,  a  gentleman  of  enlarged  expe- 
rience in  matters  of  education. 

[Here  follows  a  table,  showing  the  places  where  ten  other  Institutes 
were  held  during  the  same  year.] 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  an  aggregate  of  nearly  one  thousand  have 
been  instructed  in  iheae  schools.  Those  who  have  corresponded  with  this  De- 
partment spc»ak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  result  of  the  experiment  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  catalogues  of  two  Institutes  indicates  the  design  of 
their  patrons  — 

"  Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  want  of  unanimity  in  opinion  among  teachers, 
and  of  uniformity  in  the  method  of  communicating  instruction  in  schools,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  present  Common  School  System  in  Ohio; 
and  whereas,  we  believe  the  practice  of  assembling  teachers,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  practical  instruction  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
teaching  and  governing  schools,  and  giving  opportunity  for  the  free  inter- 
change of  opinion  among  themselves,  and  the  communication  of  the  results 
of  their  own  experience,  would  be  one  of  the  most  eflBcient  means  for  giving 
an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education ;  therefore 

^^Rtsolved,  That  we  hail  the  introduction  of  Teachers'  Institutes  into  this 
State  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education,  and 
that  we  cordially  recommend  the  organization  of  such  Insiiiuies  in  every  county 
in  the  State. 

^"Resolved^  That  ws  recommend  to  the,. teachers  of  education  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  of  tlie  State  in  favor  of  endowing  Teachers^  Institutes^  and  mak- 
ing them  a  part  of  the  School  Systtnn  of  Ohio." — Sandusky  City  Insiifute. 

'^ Resolved^  That  wo  hail  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  the  organization  of  the 
*  Teachers  Institute'  in  Ohio;  that  the  success  of  this  Institute  has  more  than 
realized  our  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  that  we  believe  that  such  schools 
for  teachers  are  eminently  calculated  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common  school 
education." — Gtawja  County  Institute. 

Were  this  same  instrumentality  extensively  adopted  in  Ohio,  it  would 
breathe  the  spirit  of  a  new  creation  upon  our  common  school  system.  These 
associations  must  tend  to  produce  a  professional  spirit  and  independence ;  an  en- 
larged view  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher's  vocation ;  unity  of 
purpose  and  harmony  of  action;  ambition  to  attain  the  highest  stiindard  which 
may  be  exhibited  by  any  teacher ;  imitation  of  the  best  modes  of  instruction 
and  discipline;  and  active  cooperation  in  all  that  is  calculated  to  promote 
general  intelligence. 

Dr.  Lord,  who  was  induced  by  a  proposition  made  to  him  by  gentle- 
men in  Columbus,  to  become  Principal  of  the  Public  High  School,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools,  in  the  Ohio  School  Journal  which  he 
commence  in  Kirtland,  July  1,  1846,  and  continued  its  publication  in 
Columbus,  in  1847,  gives  the  results  of  his  experience  and  study  <rftlM 
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Operations  as  to  the  general  plan  of  conducting  these  Institutes,  in  his 
Journal  for  September,  1847. 

The  best  mode  of  securing  to  teachers  such  an  education  as  the  interests  of 
our  jouth  and  the  wel  -being  of  the  country  require  is,  doubtless,  through  the 
medium  of  Normal  Schools,  or  Teaclicrs'  Seminaries,  devoted  entirely  to  this 
work.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  schools,  and  of  any  adequate  provision  for 
tlieir  education,  the  only  mode  in  which  the  present  generation  of  teachers  can 
be  improved  (aside  from  their  own  unaided  efforts  for  self-improvement)  is 
through  the  agency  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  exercises  of  a  well-conducted  Institute  continued  for  two  weeks  mny  be 
divided  into  tliree  general  classes. 

I.  A  review  of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  common  schools,  with  exem- 
plittcjitions  of  the  mode  of  teaching  and  illustrating  those  branches  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  pupils,  and  of  introducing  general  exercises  and  instruction  in 
other  subjects  which  should  be  taught  orally  in  all  our  schools. 

II.  Lectures  on  the  classification  of  pupils,  the  theory  of  teaching,  the  duties 
of  the  teacher  both  as  an  instructor  and  an  educator,  and  the  best  modes  of  gov- 
erning schools,  securing  order,  regularity  in  attendance,  diligence  in  study,  pro- 
priety in  deportment,  Ac. 

III.  Evening  lectures  intended  to  enlarge  the  views  of  teachers,  and  to 
awaken  the  community  to  a  more  hvely  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  cause  of 
^ucaiion. 

In  an  article  on  the  history  of  this  class  of  meetings  in  the  Ohio  School 
^Journal  for  Sept,  1840,  Dr.  Lord  makes  the  following  statement: — 

The  first  important  application  of  the  plan  in  this  country  with  which  wc  are 
«i«oquainted,  was  made  by  the  "Boston  Academy  of  Music,"  in  their  annual 
Oourse  of  instruction  to  teachers,  commenced  some  ten  years  since.  The  first 
ia^tance  in  which  it  was  employed  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  com- 
>^on  schools,  was  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  fall  of  1839.  At  that  time  a 
**  Teachers'  or  Normal  Class"  was  formed  and  instructed  for  four  weeks,  under 
^le  direction  of  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  for  the 
te.  and  the  class  was  again  assembled  in  the  spring  and  autumn  following. 
In  the  spring  of  1843,  tlie  name  of  "Teachers'  Institute"  was  first  applied  to 
school  of  this  kind  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  tlie  fall  of  1843  a  course  of  instruc- 
on  almost  precisely  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  Institutes  and  continued  for 
o  weeks,  was  given  to  the  students  of  the  Western  Reserve  Teachers'  Serai- 
ary,  which  has  been  repeated  in  the  fall  term  of  each  year  since,  though  no 
hool  of  that  naTne  was  assembled  in  Ohio  till  the  fall  of  1845  at  Sanduskv. 
The  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  therefore,  has  the  honor  of  first  employing  this  mode 
<^f  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools,  and  the  State  of  Connecticut 
"^lie  misfortune  of  failing  to  appreciate,  adopt,  and  carry  out  the  plan;  Mr.  Den- 
^Xian,  of  New  York,  the  credit  of  reviving  it  and  giving  it  a  popular  name,  and  the 
■^^achere  of  New  York  of  appreciating  and  successfully  applying  it.  The  State 
^>f  Rhode  Island  was  the  first  to  recognize  Institutes  in  her  school  system,  and 
^Massachusetts  has  since  incorporated  them  into  her  system  and  secured  their 
^<>rmation  and  maintenance  by  a  liberal  endowment. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  detailing  the  history  of  Institutes,  because 
'^^e  believe  they  are  destined  to  become  a  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  the 
^^ucational  reform  which  is  now  in  progress,  and  which  it  is  confidently  be- 
Xieved  will  be  carried  forward  till  the  whole  Union  shall  share  in  its  benign 
•^esults. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Teachers'  Association  on  the  21st  of  Decern- 
\5er,  1847,  the  Executive  Committee  undertook  to  provide  instruction  for 
•any  Institute,  on  which  a  certain  number  of  teachers  would  signify  their 
"intention  to  attend.     This  work  was  assumed  by  the  Agent  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  election  of  Lorin  Andrews  to  that  post  in  1851. 

In  Febroarj,  1847,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  County  Commis- 
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sioners  in  certain  counties  in  which  Institutes  had  been  held,  to  appro- 
priate half  the  aTails  of  certain  funds  towards  the  payment  of  instruction 
and  lectures,  and  in  1848  this  prorision  was  extended  to  every  county, 
and  unless  the  sum  realized  amounted  to  $100,  the  balance  could  be  paid 
out  of  the  tax  contingent  Under  this  provision,  and  the  stimulus  of  good 
example,  and  the  energy  of  the  prominent  teachers  of  the  Association, 
Institutes  have  been  held  every  year  in  about  one  half  of  the  counties  of 
the  State — much  the  largest  portion  of  the  expenses  being  borne  by  the 
members  of  each  Institute. 

The  Superintendent  (E.  E.  White)  makes  the  following  suggestions  in 
his  report  for  the  year  ending  Aug.,  1864 : — 

Tlie  fees  collected  by  county  examinere  under  the  provision  of  the  new 
amendatory  school  law  passed  in  March,  1864,  will  make  it  possible  to  hold  a 
good  Teacber*8  Institute  during  the  current  year  in  nearly  every  county  of  the 
State.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Commissioner  to  meet  the  demand  for  bis 
services  in  this  direction,  and  yet  that  these  Institutes  may  be  succeesfnl  and 
eflBcient,  they  ought  to  be  conducted  by  persons  competent  to  instruct  teachers 
in  the  practical  duties  of  the  school-room.  An  experience  of  four  years  in  this 
work,  during  which  time  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  and  give  instructiou 
in  most  of  the  Institutes  held  in  the  State,  has  convinced  me  that  efficient  in- 
structors are  greatly  needed.  Three  or  four  able  and  earnest  men,  devoting 
their  entire  time  to  this  work,  would  greatly  improve  and  vitalize  our  schools. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Toledo,  in  July 
lost,  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  School  Commissioner  to  select  two, 
three,  or  more  men,  thoroughly  competent  to  conduct  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
pledging  the  cooperation  of  the  Association  in  securing  for  them  employment 
throughout  the  State.  I  can  find  no  competent  person  willing  to  undertake 
this  work  and  depend  wholly  upon  the  Institutes  for  support.  The  &Gt  that 
many  of  the  Institutes  are  liable  to  be  held  simultaneously,  and  that  those  sqo> 
ceediug  each  other  are  located  at  points  widely  separated,  renders  continuous 
Institute  work  impossible.  What  is  greatly  needed  to  make  this  important 
plan  successful,  is  an  appropriation  by  the  State  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  to  aid 
in  supporting  a  good  corps  of  Institute  instructors.  In  several  of  the  States,  In- 
stitutes are  wholly  supported  by  State  appropriation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  State  is  not  paying  a  dollar  to  train  and  qualify  teachers,  or  to  aid  the 
Commissioner  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  such  an  appropriation  is  asked 
for  with  confidence.  An  appropriation  of  $3,000  would  keep,  in  connection 
with  the  sum  available  from  the  Institute  fund,  three  able  and  efficient  educa- 
tors constantly  in  the  field. 

That  the  reasonableness  of  this  request  may  be  more  apparent,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  n  comparison  between  the  expenditures  for  general  school  8upervi»' 
ion  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio: — 

New  York. — Salary  of  State  Superintendent,  (traveling  expenses  paid  by 
State,)  $2,500;  salary  of  Deputy  Superintendent  $1,500;  salary  of  Office 
Clerk,  $806;  salaries  of  District-School  Commissioners,  $56,000--total,  $60,800. 

Pennsylvania. — Salary  of  State  Superintendent  and  Deputy,  $3,200;  sala- 
ries of  three  Clerks  and  Messenger,  $4,200;  traveling  expenses  of  Superintend- 
ent, $300;  salaries  of  County  Superintendents,  $50,000 — ^total^  $57,700. 

Ohio. — Salary  of  State  School  Commissioner,  $1,500 ;  salary  of  Clerk,  $1,000 ; 
amount  paid  to  County  Examiners,  $10,900 — $13,400. 

A  bill  for  a  public  act  appropriating  the  sum  asked  for  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  passed  the  House,  but  was  not  reached  io 
time  to  be  acted  on  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  year  ending  August,  1864,  24  Institutes  were  held  with  l,6d0 
members  in  23  counties,  at  an  expense  for  instruction  of  $l,7di,  tad 
other  objects,  $366,  and  of  this  amount  the  members  contributed  $1,784* 


•  make  it  the  duty  of  the  chief  school  ofiBcer,  in  its  organic 
,  adopted  June  15,  1845,  **to  esUbliah  Teachers*,  Institutes, 
hera  and  such  as  propose  to  teach  maj  hccome  acquainted 
ost  improved  and  successful  methods  of  arranging  the  studies 
rting  the  discipline  of  public  schools.** 

Idress  made  by  him  to  the  Legislature  in  October,  1843,  on 
%  and  Means  of  Introducing  and  Improving  a  System  of 
xila,**  Mr.  Barnard  dwelt  on  **  the  principle  and  plan  of  bring- 
ng  and  inexperienced  teachers,  and  even  tlie  candidates  who 
dther  professional  study  nor  experience,  into  living  contact 
wd  eminent  teachers,  by  observation  in  their  school-rooms,  by 
their  counsel  and  suggestions  in  informal  conven^ation,  and 
it  attendance  on  their  formal  instruction  and  lectures  in  Con- 
Uaoeiations,  Normal  Classes,  (Institutes,)  and  Seminaries, 
hools.)  And  as  the  most  direct  and  efficient  measure  for  in- 
timolating,  and  instructing  parents  and  the  people  generally 
iprorement,  bring  them  into  the  school-room,  where  the  pro- 
resalts  of  good  teaching — better  management,  discipline,  and 
baa  they  enjoyed  when  children — can  be  seen  and  felt ;  and 
et  them  form  part  of  every  public  meeting  of  an  educational 
-Conventions,  Associations,  and  Institutes — for  they  are  the 
ads  of  all  action  and  especially  of  all  appropriations  for  public 
atti  Unless  the  heads  of  parents  are  enlightened  and  the 
iten  as  well  as  of  parents  are  warmed  towards  the  children, 
>i  have  good  school-houses,  and  good  teachers — for  without 
telligence  and  public  interest,  you  can  not  get  the  money  to 
ne  or  employ  the  other.  No  matter  how  wisely  your  school 
r  be  framed,  it  will  prove  utterly  inefficient,  unless  you  estab- 

imMAfi  hv  which   nnrpntA  niAV  he  informed  and  pnliorhtenpd. 
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In  the  "  Remarks  ^  explanatory  of  each  section  of  the  proposed  law,  sab- 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Representatires  in  May,  1844,  Mr.  Barnard  went 
into  some  detail  as  to  the  nature  and  anUcipated  results  of  this  section. 
These  "  RemariKS,''  in  a  condensed  form,  were  written  out,  and  printed 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  in  connection  with  the  Act,  and  under  this  pro- 
yision  he  thus  defines  and  explains  what  is  meant  by  a  ***  Model  School,^* 
''Teachers*  Institute,"  and  "Normal  School  :"— 

By  a  Model  School^  afl  the  term  is  hero  used,  is  contemplated  an  ordinary  pri- 

nor  Boconday  public  scliool,  80  organized,  inRtructed,  and  governed,  that 
ere  of  the  coanty,  or  the  neiprhborbood,  and  those  who  propose  to  teach, 
can  be  referred  to  it  as  a  model,  in  all  tlie  essentials  of  a  good  school.  To  ac« 
compliflh  this,  the  Coinmisiiioner  should  be  directed,  if  called  upon  by  the  proper 
committee,  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher,  assist  \n  the  organization  of  the 
school,  and  advise  as  to  the  methods  of  instruction  and  government — all  of 
which  would  require  more  time  than  he  would  be  authorized  to  devote  to  any 
one  school,  unless  for  the  objects  hero  spccitlcd,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
law. 

By  a  l^hera^  Institute  is  meant  all  which  is  generally  understood  by  a 
Teachers*  Association,  and  something  more.  It  is  an  organization  of  the  teach- 
ers of  a  town,  county,  or  State,  for  improvement  in  their  profession,  by  meeting 
for  a  longer  or  stiorter  time  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  studies  of  the  public 
schools,  under  teachers  of  acknowledged  reputation,  as  well  as  for  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  essays  on  various  methods  of  school  discipline  and  instruction. 
One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  establish  these  Institutes  was  made  in  Connecti- 
cut, under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Board  of  that  State,  in  1839.  They  are 
now  very  numerous  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  have  been  productive  of  the 
happiest  results. 

By  a  Normal  School  is  intended  an  institution  for  the  training  of  young  men 
and  young  women  who  may  show  the  proper  talent  and  feeling  to  become 
teachers,  under  the  direct  instruction  of  able  and  experienced  professors,  with 
opportunities  of  witnessing  and  conducting  the  government  and  instruction  of  a 
model  school,  constituted  in  all  its  essential  features  like  ordinary  public 
schools.  The  experience  of  other  States  and  countries  has  shown  conclusively 
that  these  institutions  are  the  most  efficient  and  certain  means  of  elevating  the 
attainments^  cbamcter,  and  practical  knowledge  of  teachers,  and  of  improving 
rapidly  the  quality  and  increasing  tlio  amount  of  education  given  in  public 
schooliB,  while  it  is  applying  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  the  same  course 
which  te  adopted  in  every  other  profession  or  art. 

Before  the  "Act  relating  to  Public  Schools "  was  passed,  Mr.  Barnard 
organized  in  Sept,  1844,  in  Wa.shington  county,  an  ^*  Institute  **  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  and  established  at  Kingston,  the  county -scat,  a 
*'  Model  School,"  under  the  charge  of  William  S.  Baker.  Under  the 
direction  and  instruction  of  Mr.  Baker,  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county  were  assembled  at  Kingston,  Westerly,  and  other  points, 
for  three  days,  at  which  written  and  verbal  reports  were  made  by  teach- 
ers  respecting  the  condition  of  their  respective  schools,  the  difficulties 
encountered  from  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  want  offaniformity  of 
books,  the  methods  of  classification,  instruction,  and  government  pur- 
sued, and  the  encouragement  received  from  the  occasional  visits  of  pa- 
rents and  committees.  These  meetings  were  addressed  in  the  evening, 
when  they  were  crowded  by  parents,  by  Mr.  Barnard  and  other  speakcrsL 
A  peculiar  feature  of  these  meetings  was  the  presence  of  a  class  of  chil- 
dren fsum.  the  Model  School,  by  which  demonstrations  were  made  by  Mr. 
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^Baker  of  the  methods  of  teaching  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  ttse 
of  the  English  language  in  composition,  &c.,  pursued  in  this  school  This 
^^as  an  *^  Institute  '* — something  more  protracted,  varied,  and  practical^ 
'tt^han  other  educational  meetings,  and  composed  of  older  and  younger 
-^^eachers,  conducted  on  the  plan  at  once  of  mutual  instruction,  with  the 
"ftDenefits  of  the  guidance  and  suggestions  of  experienced  preceptors  and 
l-ecturers,  and  open  at  all  times,  and  actually  crowded  in  the  evening  by 
parents — who  thus  were  inducted  into  the  inner  mysteries  of  good 
:hool& 

After  the  passage  of  the  School  Law  of  1645,  and  the  organization  of 
le  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  with  the  personal  codpera- 
'Cion  of  its  President,  (that  veteran  teacher,  John  Kingsbury,)  Preddeot 
^^V'ayland,  Prof  Gammell,  Nathan  Bishop,  Amos  Perry,  William  S.  Ba« 
'Ker,  and  other  prominent  teachers  in  the  State,  and  the  occasional  help 
<^3f  Salem  Town,  William  Russell,  William  H.  Wells,  William  B.  Fowls, 
nihomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Josiah  Holbrook,  S.  S.  Greene,  Prof.  Davies,  and 
IX^f.  Thompson,  Mr.  Barnard  commenced  in  November,  1845,  a  series  of 
^eachers^  Institutes,  which  proved  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  connected 
"yBfiih  them — teachers,  (old  and  young,)  school  officers,  parents,  and  the 
X>ublic  generally — and  in  connection  with  other  agencies,  (the  Public  Lec- 
'^ure.  Educational  Tract  and  Periodical,  the  Public  Press,  the  Itinerating 
Jlgency,)  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  of 
3^ode  Island.     Uis  shattered  health  compelled  his  resignation  before  he 
liad  embodied  the  advanced  and  advancing  views  of  the  people  and  the 
Xegislature  (disseminated  and  planted  by  means  of  the  Institutes  and 
other  agencies)  into  organized  institutions — prominent  among  which  was 
the  permanent  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  at  Providence,  In 
a  building  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  class  and  lecture  rooms,  ap- 
paratus, and  library  for  the  school — the  office  of  the  School  Commis- 
aoner — a  model  library,  both  Educational  and  Miscellaneous,  (with  a 
plan  for  selection  and  purchase  by  specimen  copies  at  the  lowest  whole- 
sale price) — and  so  liberally  provided  with  instructors  as  to  allow  of  tem- 
porary classes  to  be  formed  of  young  teachers  to  come  in  fVom  the  dis- 
trict-schools for  a  month,  or  even  a  shorter  period,  and  of  a  detachment 
of  one  or  more  of  the  professors  to  assist  in  holding  Teachers*  Institutes, 
at  such  places  as  required  special  attention.     He  thus  refers  to  the  plan 
in  his  closing  address  to  the  Legislature : — 

Let  the  munificent  offer  by  Mr.  Charles  Potter  of  the  Tockwotton  House  for 
the  purpose  of  a  Normal  Scliool — ^a  building  having  an  extent  of  accommoda- 
tion admirably  adapted  to  the  object,  which  $30,000,  however  judiciously  laid 
out,  oould  not  furnish — ^be  accepted.  Let  it  be  known  as  the  Rhode  Island 
Normal  Sdiool  and  Institute  of  Instruction — the  depository  of  school  furniture 
and  apparatus — the  office  of  your  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools — the  intelli- 
geoce  office  of  teachers  and  lecturers — the  place  for  a  weekly  gathering  of 
school  committees  and  teachers — in  fine,  the  headquarters  of  education.  Such 
an  Institution  can  be  organized  on  a  plan  which  in  Ave  years  will  place  the 
cause  of  public  instruction  in  advance  of  where  it  will  be  in  twenty  years  under 
the  operation  of  present  agencies. 
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The  following;  circular  and  extracts  from  the  printed  proceedings  of 
one  of  the  earliest  of  this  series  of  Institutes,  which  were  always  reported 
in  the  Proridence  and  other  papers  as  matter  of  general  interest,  will  ex- 
hibit the  method,  spirit,  and  aims  of  this  class  of  meetings  in  Rhode 
Umd  — 

GIBCULAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  holding  three  TeacbeTB*  Institutes,  at  the 
times  and  places  hereinafter  specified,  and  every  teacher  of  a  public  school,  and 
all  others  who  propose  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  teaching  a  public 
school  during  the  ensuing  winter  or  next  summer,  are  invited  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  the  exercises  of  at  least  one  of  these  Institutes. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  will  embrace — 

1.  A  review  of  the  studies  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State 
with  exemplifications  of  the  best  method  of  instruction  in  each  branch,  and 
with  special  attention  to  such  difficulties  as  any  member  of  the  Institute  may 
have  encountered  in  teaching  the  same. 

2.  Familiar  lectures  and  discussions  among  the  members,  on  the  oiganization 
of  sdiools,  the  classification  of  pupils,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

S.  Public  lectures  and  discussions  in  the  evening,  on  topics  calculated  to  in- 
terest parents  and  the  community  generally,  in  the  subject  of  education,  and  the 
oiganization,  administration,  and  improvement  of  public  schools. 

Although  the  attendance  of  several  able  and  experienced  instructors  in  par- 
ticolar  branches  has  been  provided,  it  is  expected  that  members  of  the  Institoto 
will  take  a  leading  part  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  in  the  discussions 

That  the  exercises  may  be  practical,  and  suited  to  the  present  wants  of  our 
schools,  every  teacher  is  requested  to  communicate  a  list  of  such  topics  as  he 
woold  like  to  have  considered  at  the  session  of  the  Institute  which  he  proposes 
to  attend. 

Every  member  should  be  present  on  the  first  evening  of  the  session;  should 
be  provided  with  a  Bible  or  Testament,  a  slate  and  pencil,  with  pen  and  ink,  or 
lead  pencil,  and  a  blank  or  common-place  book,  in  which  to  enter  notes^  and 
with  the  reading-book  used  by  the  first  class  in  the  school  of  the  town  where 
he  teaches,  or  proposes  to  teach. 

The  course  of  instruction,  lectiu^  room,  and  lights  will  be  finee,  and  board- 
ing places  will  be  assigned,  free  of  expense,  to  those  who  make  early  applica- 
tion to  the  Ck)mmittee  of  Arrangements. 

The  Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows: — 

[Place,  Time,  and  Local  Committee  of  each  Institute.] 

Each  Institute  wiU  continue  in  session  through  the  week  on  which  it 
commences. 

School  Ck>mmittees  and  Trustees  of  school-districts  are  reepectftdly  solicited 
to  render  every  facility  Ui  their  power  to  teachers  who  may  be  desirous  of  at* 
tending;  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  improvement  of  public  schools,  or  the 
advancement  of  education,  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  evening  session  of 
the  Institutes. 

HeMRT  BARHABn, 

Ckmumtanoner  of  PubUc  Schoob. 

The  following  hasty  summary  of  the  proceedings  and  report  of  the 
opening  and  closing  address  of  the  Commissioner  at  the  Institute  at  Gen- 
terville,  are  taken  trom  the  Providence  Transcript : — 

The  Institute  met  in  the  Methodist  church  and  was  called  to  order  precisdy 
at  7  o'clock — the  hour  named  in  the  circular  appointing  the  Institute— on  Mon- 
day erenhig,  Nov.  15th,  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools.  The 
Rer.  Mr.  Willard,  of  Crampton,  invoked  the  Divine  blessuig,  and  after  music  by 
the  choir  of  the  church,  Mr.  Barnard  occupied  an  hour  in  setting  forth  the  na- 
tnre,  obfects,  and  anticipated  results  of  the  Institute  which  be  had  appointed  al 
this  place  for  the  teachers  of  Public  Schools.  The  Teachers'  Institute  as  sow 
organised  and  conducted,  was  a  new  and  yiduable  agemsy  in  the  work  oC  aduwl 
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SroTement  It  went  direct]/  to  the  fountain  head,  and  aimed  to  make  better 
purer  all  influences  which  flowed  out  flrom  the  teacher.  It  differed  from 
xmTentioDS  and  aasociationa,  as  these  bid  generally  been  conducted,  inasmuch 
IS  it  added  to  written  lectures  and  oral  discussions,  (which  occupied  fh>m  one 

0  two  days,  and  were  ocdinarily  of  a  theoretical  character  in  such  conventions,) 

1  qrstematic  course  of  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  refer- 
nce  to  difficulties  encountered  or  appreliended  in  the  school-room,  and  extend- 
ig  through  a  session  of  one  or  two  weeks.  Conventions  and  associations,  such 
B  thftt  of  the  American  Institute  of  InHtruction,  and  the  Essex  County  Teach- 
ra*  Association,  had  done  much  good  to  the  community,  and  to  teachers,  and 
specially  to  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings.    But  in 

Teachers'  Institute,  properly  conducted,  every  member  takes  part-— and  he 
oes  this  under  the  direction  or  example  of  accomplished  and  successful  teach- 
RSL  It  acts  directly,  too,  on  the  teachers  now  in  the  schools,  and  by  making 
le  flcbools  better,  helps  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  parents,  who  thus  see 
Too^ht  out  in  their  own  school,  and  on  their  own  chUdrcn,  the  advantages  of 
aproved  methods  of  instruction  and  disciplines  higher  standard  of  excellence. 
his  is  the  most  powerful  argument  for  scliool  improvement  which  can  be  ad- 
ressed  to  a  community — the  contrast  between  a  poor  school  and  a  good  one, 
chibited  in  their  own  district,  and  on  their  own  children,  and  brought  about 
J  teachers  made  better  by  being  trained  or  educated  to  those  methods.  The 
istitute  thus  illustrates  imperfectly  the  benetits  of  a  Normal  School,  or  a  course 
r  systematic  and  practical  training  for  a  proper  length  of  time,  under  accom- 
iiahed  teachers,  and  with  a  workshop,  as  it  were,  attached,  where  an  appren- 
oeehip  in  the  art  of  teaching  can  be  served.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  the 
'<Hinal  School  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Institute,  whicli  thus  prepares  the  public 
dud  lor  it  The  Teachers*  Institute,  as  now  conducted,  wa8  first  tried  in  Con- 
ecticut  in  1839;  was  introduced  into  New  York  in  1843;  into  Rhode  Island 
I  1844;  into  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  in  1845;  into  Vermont,  New  UampHhire, 
[icbigau,  and  Illinois  in  1846;  and  into  Maine  and  New  Jersey  in  1847. 
»aring  tlie  present  season,  probably  16,000  teachers  will  have  attended  for  one 
r  two  weeks  these  Institutes  in  the  Stales  above-named,  and  more  than  half  a 
ullion  of  schools  will  be  better  taught  and  governed  in  consequence.  Most  of 
ae  schools  thus  taught  will  demand  a  teacher  of  equally  good  qualifications 
ext  year,  and  most  of  ttie  same  teachers  will  attend  in  the  course  of  another 
ear  another  Institute,  and  thus  add  to  their  own  attainments,  and  thus  carry 
ne  standard  of  qualifications  upwards  and  onwards.  This  is  making  teachers 
tieir  own  standard  bearers,  and  tlie  most  powerAil  agencies  in  educational 
3ipcx>vement. 

Mr.  Barnard  pointed  out  briefly  the  course  of  instruction  which  would  be 
ursued,  under  teachers  of  large  experience  and  eminent  success,  and  promised 
be  community  a  feast  of  &t  things  in  the  evening  lectures  and  discussions.  He 
Iso  dwelt  on  the  good  results  which  would  follow  from  these  sessions,  in  mak- 
ag  teachers  acquainted  with  each  other  and  with  each  other's  experience;  in 
triDgiDg  their  impracticable  notions  to  the  test  of  actual  practice;  in  measuring 
bemselves  by  others  who  had  thought  as  much  and  practiced  more ;  in  entering 
Qto  the  results  of  many  trials,  of  much  study,  and  large  experience  on  the  part 
if  good  teachers,  ^,  ic.  Ho  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  punctuality,  of  be- 
soming individually  acquainted  with  each  other,  of  taking  hold  with  the  right 
jurit— the  spirit  of  learners  and  of  brothers,  of  conforming,  as  far  as  may  be,  to 
ne  regruhitions  of  the  families  whose  hospitalities  they  were  receiving,  Ac.  It 
s  Impossible  to  condense  into  a  few  paragraphs  an  address  which  was  extem- 
lore,  and  which  was  as  condensed  as  it  could  be  in  the  delivery. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  followed  by  Mr.  William  IL  Wells,  who  spoke  of  an  Insti- 
tute which  he  had  lately  attended  in  New  Hampshire,  and  then  passed  to  the 
importance  of  thoroughness  in  instruction,  and  on  the  necessity  of  inspiring 
•cedars  with  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  a  determination  to  try,  a  determination  not 
U>  giTe  op  to  any  difficulty  however  hard.  He  illustrated  those  points  very 
bappUy  by  cases  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  observation  and  in  hia  own 
Bchod^ 

At  the  dose  of  the  public  exercises,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  CommisaioBsr, 
^TTMigsments  were  made  for  the  appointment  of  Secretaries  and  Committess  on 
the  part  of  the  membersi  and  for  the  time  of  meeting  in  the  morning. 
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The  fi>Dowing  summaiy  will  convey  an  idea  of  what  was  done  during  the 
week : — 

The  daily  session  of  the  Institute  commenced  at  a  quarter  before  9  o^dock  in 
the  morning,  and  closed  at  12,  and  at  half  past  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
closed  at  6,  with  a  recess  of  five  or  ten  minutes  at  the  close  of  every  hour. 
During  the  recess,  the  windows  and  doors  were  opened  for  a  change  of  air,  and 
music  and  conversation  attuned  body  and  mind  for  the  next  exercise. 

During  the  week,  the  following  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  gentlemen 
named,  with  the  teachers  as  scholars,  having  in  each  exercise  special  reference 
to  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  same  and  similar  exercises  in  Public 
Schools,  as  ordinarily  organized,  viz. :  one  exercise  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  as 
a  devotional  exercise,  by  Mr.  Russell:  two  in  spelling,  by  Mr.  Wells;  five  in 
arithmetic,  by  Messrs.  Wells,  Mowry,  and  Baker ;  ten  in  reading,  including  ex- 
ercises in  the  elementary  sounds,  pronunciation,  and  the  general  principles  of 
elocution,  by  Mr.  Russell;  four  in  grammar,  by  Mr.  Wells;  three  in  composi- 
tion, including  punctuation,  letter  writing,  Ac,  by  Mr.  Wells;  one  in  analysis 
of  language  in  connection  with  Green's  Grammatical  Chart,  by  Mr.  Perry;  one 
in  geogruphy,  including  map  drawing,  by  Messrs.  Patterson  and  Mowry:  one 
in  the  use  of  globes,  by  Mr.  Cornell ;  and  one  on  oral  instruction,  by  Mr.  Wells. 
In  the  course  of  these  exercises,  many  members  of  the  Institute  made  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  their  own  methods,  and  asked  questions  which  brought  out 
important  explanations. 

A  portion  of  each  evening  was  occupied  by  lectures  and  addresses,  calculated 
to  interest  the  community  generally.  These  were  delivered  as  follows:  on 
Monday,  by  the  Commiss»ioner  of  Public  Schools,  and  Mr.  Wells ;  on  Tuesday, 
by  Mr.  Russell;  on  Wednesday,  by  Mr.  Wells;  on  Thursday,  by  Mr.  Russell; 
on  Friday,  by  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Kingsbury,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

The  following  are  araonj?  the  topics  on  which  remarks  were  made  during  the 
several  evenings  by  the  speakers  named,  viz. : 

The  lefujth  and  Jrttquenry  of  recess  in  the  daily  sessions  of  a  school,  by  Meflsrs. 
Winsor,  Weeks,  Patterson,  Tillinghast,  Sherman,  and  Legate. 

Whispering,  or  communication  in  school,  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Legate,  Sherman, 
Winsor,  Russell,  Wells,  Doe,  Chapman,  and  Paine. 

Neatness  in  and  about  the  school-room,  by  Messrs.  Weeks,  Perry,  Sheraiao, 
Baker,  Kingsbury,  and  Barnard. 

Punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance,  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Perry,  Mowry, 
and  Sherman. 

Management  of  bad  boys  in  school,  by  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Winsor. 

Remarks  were  also  made  on  oral  instruction;  cheerfulness  in  the  schooi-room; 
self-possession  and  self-reliance  in  scholars;  school  discipline;  the  responsibUiHes 
of  teachers',  the  care  of  health ;  Normal  Schools;  town  and  district  libraries;  pro- 
fessional reading  by  teachers,  d;c.,  Ac 

The  place  of  meeting  was  crowded  every  evening  by  the  citizens  of  the  place 
and  neighborhood,  who  remained  together  on  almost  every  occasion  for  three  or 
four  hours,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  on  Friday  night,  the  following  res- 
olution was  unanimously  adopted: — 

Resolved,  That  this  community  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  exercises  of 
the  Teachers'  Institute  held  among  us  during  the  present  week,  and  we  rc^gard 
it  as  a  special  favor,  that  the  teachers  resorted  to  this  place,  as  the  one  in  which 
the  able  lectures  on  subjects  pertaining  to  education  should  be  presented,  and 
the  thorough  training  in  some  of  the  prominent  branches  should  be  exhibited. 

Mr.  Barnard,  at  the  close  of  the  Institute  on  Friday  evening,  cautioned  the 
teachers — and  especially  the  young  and  inexperienced  teachers — against  a  hasty 
adoption  of  any  method  which  they  had  seen  or  heard  presented  here,  until  they 
had  made  it  their  own  by  due  consideration,  observation,  and  practice.  Every 
good  teacher  must  have  his  own  methods,  and  must  make  them  the  basis  or 
stock  upon  which  to  build  or  ingraft  the  views  and  methods  of  otliers.  Even 
when  they  have  made  themselves  masters  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  in* 
struction,  they  should  not  alarm  the  prejudices  of  the  community  by  the  prom- 
ise of  any  thing  very  new  or  great.  They  must  carry  good  common  aefM^-* 
qnaSity  too  often  wanting  in  young  teachers,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  look- 
ing 9X  fhingB  as  they  are,  and  studymg  to  make  the  most  of  sorroondiiig  drcaoi- 
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^srtanceH — ^into  all  their  operations.    They  must  be  punctual  if  they  expect  their 
holars  to  be  punctual    They  must  be  moral  and  religious  men  if  they  would 
ake  their  instructions  the  fountain  of  moral  and  religious  influence  to  their 
hoola.     They  must  look  after  the  phjrsical  condition  of  their  scholars,  to  the 
entilation  of  the  school-room,  to  the  fires,  to  tlie  manner  in  which  children  are 
ted,  to  firequent  change  of  position,  and  to  an  alternation  of  study  and  exer- 
ise^  to  the  light,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  physical  com* 
4brt  of  children  in  school,  if  they  expect  them  to  study  and  to  love  the  schooL 
must  look  to  their  own  manners,  to  their  own  dress  and  the  care  of  their 
wn  persons,  even  to  the  scraping  of  their  shoes  and  boots  at  the  door,  and  to 
depositing  of  their  own  hats  and  overooats  in  their  appropriate  places,  to 
.  lieir  own  postures  and  movements  in  the  school-room,  to  the  manner  in  which 
.  liey  address  the  scholars  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  especially  to  their  own 
'■iteroourse  with  parents  and  others  in  the  family  circle,  if  they  would  be  in- 
■>tnicu>rs  in  good  manners,  a  department  of  education  too  much  overlooked  in 
ur  common  schools.    Teachers  must  look  to  their  own  health.     Many  of  them 
'^pwill  pass  from  active  occupation  in  the  field  or  the  shop  to  the  close  atmosphere 
■sm.nd  confined  labors  of  the  school-room,  and  headache  and  dyspep^^ia  will  follow, 
^&ud  with  these  will  come  irritability  of  temper,  frequent  application  of  the  rod, 
.^kc.     Uoch  of  the  punishment  of  our  schools  comes  from  a  bad  digestion  in  the 
'^^acber.     They  must  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  parents,  invito  them  to  their 
^»<:hools,  and  even  lead  them  in,  if  they  will  not  go  in  voluntirily.    They  must 
<:jrontinue  the  work  of  their  own  improvement.     They  must  study  and  familiarize 
^K.  heniselves  with  the  maniibld  uses  of  the  blackboard,  of  globes,  and  other  forms 
<L>f  apparatus.    They  must  read  good  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
i  ng — such  as  the  School  and  Schoolmaster,  Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  Fowles' 
X  nstitutes,  kc,  kc    They  should  take  at  least  one  Educational  Journal.    They 
should  visit  each  other's  schools.    Let  every  other  Friday  afternoon  or  Saturday 
Yxioming  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  the  alternate  Saturday  be  devoted  to 
^X'eachers'  Meetings.    Mr.  Barnard  cautioned  the  teachers  against  considering 
^his  Institute  or  any  Institute  as  a  substitute  for  thorough  study  and  practicu 
'Groining,  or  as  an  easy  and  short  process  for  transferring  the  results  of  long  and 
successful  experience  of  one  teacher  into  the  head  and  hearts  of  a  young  and  a 
lieedless  ona     The  Institute  has  its  place  in  a  system  of  measures  for  impror- 
'i  Tig  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  by  exciting  the  spirit  of  study  and  of  their  pro- 
Cession,  by  rubbing  down  the  rough  points  of  manner  and  character  in  the  ool- 
1.  ision  of  mind  with  mind,  by  exemplifying  good  methods,  and  by  that  personal 
example  of  such  instructors  as  have  favored  this  Institute  by  their  presence  and 
^lervices.     No  teacher  can  have  witnessed  the  courteous  manners,  and  the  thor- 
<Dugh  instruction,  even  for  a  day,  of  such  gentlemen,  without  having  a  better 
standard  of  a  teacher  in  his  mind.    In  condusion,  he  bid  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
^tand  by  the  cause,  and  the  cause  would  uphold  them — ^let  each  make  himself 
•d  better  man,  and  he  will  become  a  better  teacher. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  operations  of  Mr.  Barnard  respecting  Insti- 
'tutes  in  Rhode  Island  was  the  practice  of  holding  in  advance  a  large 
number  of  educational  meetings  in  the  county  in  which  an  Institute  was 
Appointed,  and  at  least  one  in  the  place  where  the  Institute  would  be 
lield ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  session,  to  detail  such  of  the  leo* 
turers  and  instructors  as  could  be  spared  in  the  evenings  to  deliver  ad- 
^Iresses  in  adjoining  town& 

Another  practice  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  each  member,  to  be  filled 
up,  a  set  of  printed  questions,  as  to  age,  residence,  previous  opportunities 
M  to  education,  professional  training,  and  experience,  attendance  on  In* 
stitQtes  and  Associations,  subscription  to  a  School  Journal,  ownership 
ftod  perusal  of  Books  on  Teaching,  and  subjects  for  discussion,  and  diffl* 
coltitft  to  be  oonndered. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  Teachers'  Institute  in  Massachusetts  was  held  in  Pittsfleld  in 
1845,  commencing  October  21,  and  continuing  in  session  ten  dajs — and 
similar  gatherings  were  held  in  three  other  counties,  each  for  the  same 
period,  under  an  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
(Hon.  Horace  Mann,)  who  thus  describes  the  experiment  in  his  **'  Ninth 
Annual  Report,"  dated  Dec.  10,  1846  :— 

Early  last  summer,  when  explaining  to  that  liberal  and  well-known  friend  of 
oar  Common  Schools,  the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  the  advantages  which  might 
accrue  from  holding  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Maaaachuaetts ;  and  stating  my  ap- 
prehensions to  him,  that  an  obstacle  to  their  adoption  might  arif>e  from  their 
expense,  wliich  the  country  teachers,  on  account  of  their  small  compensation, 
might  feel  unable  to  incur,  he  generously  placed  at  my  disposal  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  such  manner  as  might  be  deemed  most  ex- 
pedient for  promoting  the  object.  This  sum  was  amply  suflBcient  for  a  fair  trial 
of  the  experiment,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  plan : — Suppose  the  number 
of  four  Institutes  to  be  decided  on ;  suppose  ten  working  days  to  be  fixed  upon 
as  the  time  for  their  continuance ;  and  suppose  a  bounty  of  two  dollars,  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  board,  to  be  offered  to  each  of  the  first  hundred  who 
should  apply  for  admissron  as  members — there  would  stiU  remain  a  suflBcient 
sum  to  pay  for  rooms,  lights,  attendance,  and  so  forth,  and  to  defray  the  actual 
ejrpenaes  of  teachers  and  lecturers.  It  was  presumed  that  a  suflBcient  number 
of  eminent  teachers  and  lecturers  could  be  found,  whose  personal  serricea 
would  be  gratuitously  given  for  so  noble  an  object — an  expectation  which  was 
not  disappointed.  Such  being  an  outline  of  the  plan  contemplated,  it  became 
necessary  to  decide  upon  the  places  where  the  Institutes  should  be  held.  Per- 
liaps  there  was  no  great  difference  in  point  of  eligibility  between  many  different 
pkces  in  the  State  that  could  be  named.  Still,  however,  a  selection  must  be 
made ;  and  the  choice  of  one  place  necessarily  involved  the  exclusion  of  othersL 
I  make  this  remark,  because  now,  since  the  Institutes  have  so  admirably  suc- 
ceeded, the  question  is  sometimes  put  to  me,  by  persons  living  in  different  lo- 
calities, why  some  town  in  their  own  vicinity  had  not  been  clioeen.  After  the 
best  consideration  that  could  be  given  to  the  subject,  the  towns  of  Pittsfleld,  in 
the  county  of  Berkshire ;  of  Fitchburg,  in  tlie  county  of  Worcester :  of  Bridge- 
water,  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  and  of  Chatham,  in  the  county  of  Barnstable^ 
were  designated.  A  cucular  letter  was  issued,  which  was  published  in  tiie 
newspapers,  and  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  school  committees  in  the  ricin- 
ity.  All  the  Institutes  were  included  within  a  period  of  five  weeks,  so  as,  at 
once,  to  improve  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year,  and  to  close  the  latest, 
before  the  customary  time  for  oommening  the  winter  schools.  Of  course,  some 
of  the  preceding  overlaid  the  time  of  the  succeeding. 

After  giving  somewhat  in  detail  the  plan,  substance,  and  method  of 
the  exercises,  the  Secretary  closes  his  account  with  these  remarks : — 

I  feel  bound,  before  leaving  this  subject,  to  bear  public  testimony  to  the  ex- 
emplary conduct,  the  earnestness,  and  the  teachableness  of  the  members  com- 
posmg  the  Institutes.  They  seemed  to  be  alike  conscious  of  deficiencies  and 
anxious  to  supply  them.  They  seemed  to  occupy  that  honorable  middle 
ground,  which  is  equally  remote  fiom  the  arrogance  that  blindly  rejects,  and 
the  servility  that  blindly  receives.  The  whole  number  that  attended  was  about 
four  hundred.  More  applied  than  could  be  received.  The  number  of  appli^ 
cants  at  Fitchburg  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  I  believe  the  mem- 
bers all  carried  away  some  new  ideas  in  regard  to  the  art  of  teaching,  deeper 
impressions  in  regard  to  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  their  oflBce,  and  a  mora 
heartfelt  devotedness  to  duty.  Before  the  end  of  another  year  twenty  thousand 
children  will  come  within  the  drde  of  their  augmented  powers  of  beneficenoe. 
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I  hope  It  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  Board  to  commend  Teachers'  In- 
^ititutes  to  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature.  Though  no  substitutes  for  the  Nor- 
^mal  Schools,  jet  they  hare  the  same  object  in  view.  They  will,  in  the  first 
-Bjlace,  obtain  most  valuable  ideas  and  suggestions  fh>m  those  schools;  and  in 
^tum,  they  will  send  better  prepared  pupils  to  them. 


In  the  foUowiDg  year  (1846)  the  Legislature  placed  $2,500  a-year  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  defray  certain  expenses  incident  to 
'iLhis  class  of  meetings,  and  authorizing  the  Board  to  appoint  a  time  and 
»lace  for  an  Institute  whenever  seventy  teachers  shall  desire  to  form  one, 
ind  to  remain  in  session  not  less  than  ten  working  days — provided  that 
lot  more  than  $200  is  expended  on  any  one  Institute.  The  provisions 
^f  the  law  of  1846  were  modified  in  1848  and  subsequently,  by  which 
total  sum  appropriated  was  increased  to  $8,000,  and  for  each  Insti- 
tute to  $350,  and  a  call  could  be  issued  on  the  assurance  of  an  attend- 
ance of  fif\y  teachers,  and  the  period  of  each  session  also  determined, 
rhich  is  now  generally  limited  to  one  week. 

Mr.   Bout  well  (in  the  24th  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
toard)  in  1860  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Teachers* 
institutes,  of  which  one  hundred  and  forty-six  had  been  held  up  to 
3860:— 

A  call  is  now  authorized  whenever  an  aFSurance  is  given  that  fifty  teachers 
desire  to  attend.    As  a  fact  of  experience,  tlie  number  is  not  often  less  than 
seventy-five,  and  the  average  attendance  has  considerably  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred.    But  large  Institutes  are  not  in  all  respects  desirable ;  indeed,  I  am  of 
^^pinion  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  is  the  maximum.     The  most  good  is  accom- 
X>Iished  when  the  attendance  is  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
~^Vhen  the  number  of  members  is  small,  there  is  more  difficulty  in  awakening 
m  general  interest,  and  when  the  number  is  large,  there  are  usually  many  who 
■sre  not  intensely  and  personally  concerned  in  the  proceedings.    Such  persons 
•are  a  weight  in  themselves,  and  they  do  something  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  more  devoted.     The  instruction  given  in  an  Institute  is  usually  a  compound 
of  a  lecture  and  a  teaching  exercise ;  and  it  is  well  understood  by  teachers  that 
no  one  can  teach  even  as  many  as  fifty  at  a  time.     The  audience  of  a  lecturer 
may  be  large ;  that  of  the  teacher  is  necessarily  limited,  and  however  large  the 
assembly  may  be,  his  audience,  depending  upon  the  subject  and  the  manner  of 
teaching,  may  be  reduced  to  fifty,  twenty,  ten,  or  even  five  persons ;  ordinarily, 
however,  a  hundred  persons  can  be  interested  constantly  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
Teachers'  Institute. 

It  seems  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  school  committees  to  the  importance 
of  the  Institute  to  those  teachers  who  are  in  their  service.  Difficulties  have 
arisen  occasionally,  between  teachers  and  committees,  in  regard  to  time  used  by 
the  former  in  attendance  upon  sessions  of  the  Institutes.  The  first  obligation  is 
no  doubt  upon  the  teachers  who  are  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  skillful  per- 
formance of  their  labors ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  city  or  town  that  is  enjoying 
the  services  of  competent  teachers,  who  are  employed  by  the  year,  can  well 
afibrd  to  allow  such  persons  to  spend  a  week  in  the  Institute  without  pecuniary 
loss  to  themselves. 

In  the  small  towns,  where  teachers  are  employed  by  the  town,  and  changes 
are  frequent,  the  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  teachers  themselves.  For  the 
convenience  of  this  large  class,  the  sessions  of  the  Institute  are  held  at  the  time 
of  the  spring  and  autumn  vacations.  The  value  of  the  Institute  is  well  estab* 
lished  by  experience ;  and  it  only  remains  to  render  its  influence  more  general 
and  heneficial.  It  will  always  be  difficult  in  the  limited  period  of  five  days  to 
introduce  exercises  that  shall  be  acceptable  to  all.  The  elements  must  not  be 
neglected,  and  for  the  inexperienced  there  will  always  be  occasion  to  introduce 
primary  teaching  exercises.    Teachers  of  experience  may  not  be  benefited,  but 
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the  beginners  are  those  who  most  need  the  advantages  of  the  InsUtnte.  In  tho 
fiice  of  considerable  honest  criticism  the  Institute  has  thus  far  sought  to  suggest 
the  best  means  of  teaching  the  elements  of  the  principal  branc*hes  studied  in  the 
common  schoola  In  consequence  of  the  improved  qualifications  of  teachers 
generally,  it  may  not  bo  necesKiry  to  pursue  this  policy  rigidly,  hercafler.  It 
can  not,  however,  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  public  may  ever  abide  in  the 
belief  that  he  who  can  teach  the  elementa  in  a  proper  manner,  may  easily  be- 
come a  teacher  in  all  science  and  literature. 

The  practice  in  Massachusetts  in  reference  to  the  chair  of  instructors 
is  to  employ  certain  gentlemen  of  eminent  ability  in  their  respective 
branches  of  instruction — as  for  instance,  Prof.  W.  Russell  in  Reading, 
Prof  C.  D.  Colbum  in  Arithmetic,  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene  in  Grammar,  Pro£ 
Agassis  in  Natural  History,  Prof.  Tenney  in  Geology,  &c.,  who  attend,  as 
far  as  practicable,  each  Institute  for  the  season.  No  Institutes  in  the 
country  are  conducted  by  so  large  a  teaching  and  lecturing  force  at  each 
meeting. 

NOTE. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  expenditures  by  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts for  Teachers'  Institutes,  as  well  as  for  other  educational  purposes,  in  the 
year  1864: — 

Normal  Schools, $20,000.00 

"            "       Buildings, 2,490.85    . 

Teachers'  Institutes, 2,800.00 

State  Teachers'  Association 600.00 

County  Teachers'  Associations, 450.00 

American  Institute  of  Instruction, 300.00 

State  Scholarship, 3,500.00 

Indians'  School, 584.00 

Secretary's  Salary, 2,200.00 

Assistant  Secretary's  Salary, 1,600.00 

Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education, 2,200.00 

Expenses  of  the  Board, 125.89 

Postage,  Printing  School  Report,  &c., . . .  6,938.56 

$43,689.29 

Reformaiory, 

State  Reform  School, $  2,273.08 

"        "  "       Expenses, 41,416.49 

Nautical  Branch  of  Reform  School, 22,161.65 

Industrial  School  for  Girls, 12,000.00 

77,851.22 

Charitable, 

Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, $  8,717.92 

Asylum  for  the  Blind, 12.000.00 

School  for  Idiots, 9,000.00      29,717,92 

$151,258.43 

The  main  expense  of  supporting  public  schools  in  each  city  and  town  in 
Massachusetts  is  borne  by  a  direct  tax  on  the  property  of  such  cities  and  towns, 
levied  by  the  legal  voters  tlioreof  The  amount  thus  raised  in  1863-4  was 
as  follows: — 

For  support  of  Public  Schools,  (w^res  of  teachers,  board,  fiiel,  Ac.,)  $1,536,314.31 

For  apparatus,  contributions  to  prolong  school,  Ac, 27,259.05 

To  which  add  appropriations  from  the  School  Fund  to  cities  and 
towns, 60,323.29 

The  amount  raised  by  tax  (exclusive  of  taxes  for  school-houses)  averagea 
$6.38  per  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years.  The  aggregate 
amount  expended  on  public  and  private  schools  exceeds  $3,000,000— or  $13.00 
for  each  person  of  school  age,  or  $2.50  for  every  one  of  the  entire  populatioa. 
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TE&RITOBT.      POPULATION. 


Tax  Kingdom  or  H  amoter,  ranking  fifth  in  importance  among  the  Con- 

^''•'^ted  States  of  Germany,  Kes  in  a  somewhat  quadrangular  form  bc- 

®^  the  German  Ocean  upon  the  north  and  the  Prussian  States  upon 

^  «o\ith,  having  Holland  upon  the  west,  and  the  Elbe  separating  it  from 

'^'Ji^rk  and  Mecklenburg  upon  the  north-east     The  grand-duchy  of 

^  ^*Hburg  divides  it  from  north  to  south  into  two  unequal  portions.     Its 

•'•^tory  and  population  are  distributed  as  follows : — 


Provinces. 


^^juiover,    

J^ldesheim, . . . . 

^-•iineburg, 

^tade, 

^^nabriick,  . . . . 

-Zurich, 

^diuing  District, 


ToUL, 


Area. 

Pop.  in  1861. 

2,300  sq.  m. 
1,708   " 
4,293   " 
2,696   " 
2,388   " 
1,144   " 
242   " 

368,973 
366,766 
367,669 
296,626 
262,316 
192,329 
33,391 

14;671   " 

1,888,070 

Capitab. 


Hanover,    .... 
Ilildesheim, . . . 

Luncburg, 

Stade,  

Osoabriick,  . . . 

Aurich, 

Clausthal,  .... 


Pop.  in  1861. 


71,170 
17,134 
14,411 

7,000 
16,180 

5,500 
16,000 


the  southern  portion  lie  the  Hartz  and  other  mountain  ranges,  from 
^  Vuise  of  which  the  land  extends  in  a  broad  plain  to  the  sea-coast,  which 
^^^  and  protected  from  the  ocean  by  dykes.  The  mountains  abound 
^^^  minerals,  forming  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  and  employ- 
^^^t,  and  are  covered  with  dense  woods.  The  valleys  between  are  fer- 
^%  bat  to  the  north  the  country  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a 
^^dy  tract,  known  as  the  LUneburg  Heath,  the  "  Arabia  of  Germany," 
^«re  the  inhabitants  gain  a  scanty  subsistence  by  raising  sheep  and 
^^ping  bees.  Great  marshes  and  peat  moors  cover  the  north  and  north- 
^^st,  with  fertile  districts  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  arable  land 
^tnprises  but  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  territory,  while  16  per  cent  is 
'^^ered  with  forests,  and  the  remainder  is  waste  or  occupied  by  rivers 
^d  lakes.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  but,  with  the  raising 
^^  cattle  and  poultry,  and  mining,  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
>«ople. 

The  population  is  divided  as  follows : — Lutherans,  1,555,448 ;  Catho- 
tioBi  (confined  almost  entirely  to  the  provinces  of  Hildesheim  and  Osna- 
brack,)  221,576 ;  Reformed,  07,018 ;  Jews,  12,085;  other  denomiDation8» 
1,948.    Beligious  matters  are  under  the  direction  of  the  five  Lutheran 
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(Evangelical)  and  Reformed  consistories,  the  see  of  Osnabrtick,  held  al- 
ternately by  a  Catholic  and  a  secular  Protestant  bishop,  and  the  Catholic 
see  of  Hildesheim.  The  territory  is,  on  the  whole,  thinly  peopled,  and 
has  comparatively  fewer  towns  of  importance  than  any  other  German 
State.  Low  German  is  the  prevalent  language  in  all  the  rural  districts, 
excepting  those  bordering  upon  Holland,  where  Dutch  is  usually  spoken, 
while  High  German,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Germany,  is  the  language 
of  the  educated  and  higher  classes,  and  is  made  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion. This  difference  of  language  necessarily  acts  greatly  against  the 
advancement  of  the  people.  The  hihabitants  are  everywhere  industrious 
and  temperate,  laboring  without  discontent  for  the  smallest  poesiUe  re- 
muneration, but  exceedingly  obstinate  in  their  adherence  to  ancient 
customs. 

The  government  is  a  hereditary  mpnarchy,  with  a  council  of  State, 
comprising  seven  responsible  members,  each  having  charge  of  a  special 
department  of  the  administration.  The  two  representative  and  partially 
elective  chambers  are  called  together  biennially,  while  the  diet  meets  but 
once  in  seven  years.  There  are  also  seven  provincial  assemblies,  whose 
concurrence  and  assent  are  necessary  for  the  promulgation  of  laws  and 
the  laying  of  taxes  within  their  several  districts.  The  nobility  is  noted 
as  the  most  arrogant  in  Germany  and  the  least  advanced  in  modem  lib- 
eral ideas.  In  many  parts  the  feudal  jurisdictions  stfll  exist,  and  the  ju- 
dicial and  executive  authority  is  still  in  many  instances  united.  Only 
since  1848  have  criminal  causes  been  tried  before  swchu  juries. 

HISTORY. 

The  first  steps  towards  civilization  were  taken  by  Charlemagne,  who 
subdued  the  Saxon  tribes  then  in  possession  of  the  territory,  and  intro- 
duced Christianity.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Prankish  empire,  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  until  the  time  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  first  Ouelph  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  did  much  to  advance  the  civilization  and  commerce  of 
his  subjects  by  conferring  rights  and  privileges  upon  several  of  the 
towns ;  but  falling  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  lost  the  duchy  and 
retained  only  Brunswick  and  LUneburg,  (the  present  Hanover.)  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  and  originated  the 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  Lunebnrg.  The  Reformation  numbered  the 
princes  of  Brunswick  among  its  most  lealous  supporters,  though  strongly 
opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  nobles  and  many  of  the  chief  magistratea 
Duke  Ernest  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  and  his  endeavors  to  improve  his  people  by  establishing 
clerical  and  general  schools  prove  him  a  man  of  enlightened  views.  His 
grandson  married  a  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  George 
Louis,  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  became  king  of  England  in  1714,  firom 
whidi  time  till  1887  both  England  and  Hanover  were  under  the  same 
sovereign.  By  this  union  the  revenues  of  Hanover  in  the  burden  of 
maintaining  a  court  were  spared  at  the  expense  of  those  of  England,  and 
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'the  kingdom  was  also  in  Tarious  other  respects  hcnefited.      In  1745 
^korge  IL  founded  the  uniTersity  of  Q5ttingen.     During  the  French 
"^rars  the  territory  was  held  in  turn  by  Prussia  and  France,  but  on  the 
^opulsion  of  the  French,  in  1814,  it  was  restored  to  its  former  possessors 
maid  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  with  their  return  was  brought 
*Smu^  the  whole  mass  of  abuses  belonging  to  a  past  age,  which  had  been 
flU>olished  by  the  French.     In  the  same  year  the  diet  was  convoked  for 
"Che  purpose  of  consolidating  the  various  independent  governments  of  the 
different  provinces,  and  in  1819  a  new  constitution  was  granted,  modeled 
"«ipon  that  of  England  and  France,  though  but  little  was  done  towards 
"^he  amelioration  of  the  administration.    The  general  dissatisfaction  had 
Sncreased  to  such  a  pitch  when  William  IV.  ascended  the  throne  in  1888 
'Wiat  the  States  were  again  assembled  by  him,  the  constitution  was  thor* 
^ughly  remodeled  and  pew  elections  followed.     The  new  chambers  were 
^tively  engaged  in  reforming  abuses  and  introducing  economy  into  the 
tte  disbursements,  when  the  death  of  the  king,  in  1837,  placed  the 
^>ower,  through  the  operation  of  the  Salic  law,  in  the  hands  of  Ernest 
.-August,  eldest  surviving  son  of  George  III.     He  immediately  abrogated 
"tte  new  constitution  and  restored  that  of  1819,  and  till  1848,  when  the 
^success  of  the  French  revolution  forced  the  German  rulers  to  adopt  a 
'Snore  liberal  policy,  he  showed  himself  resolutely  averse  to  all  reforms, 
liberal  measures  were,  however,  at  length  introduced  under  a  new  con- 
stitution, and  the  king  himself  organized  some  useful  reforms  in  the  ad- 
sninistration  and  effected  great  improvements  in  some  of  the  cities.     Un- 
like many  of  his  contemporaries.  King  Ernest  kept  the  promises  which 
lie  then  made  to  his  people,  refusing  to  yield  to  the  appeals  of  the  nobil- 
ity for  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  such  confidence 
"was  placed  in  his  word  that  his  death  in  1851  was  regarded  as  a  serious 
l)low  to  the  cause  of  reform.     His  successor,  George  V.,  though  holding 
extreme  views  regarding  kingly  power  and  the  claims  of  the  aristocracy, 
was  checked  in  any  marked  retrogressive  movement  by  the  decisive 
stand  of  the  chambers.     In  1855,  however,  the  constitution  underwent 
various  modifications,  which  were  received  with  dissatisfaction  but  met 
with  no  serious  opposition,  and  since  then  the  nation  has  passively  tole- 
rated the  illiberal  policy  of  the  king  and  ministry. 

L      PRUCART  BCHOOLS. 

1.  History  of  LegislaHon, 

Id  Hanover,  as  elsewhere,  public  schools  were  first  called  into  exist- 
ence by  Evangelical  Protestantism  and  commenced  simultaneously  with 
the  publication  of  the  **  Church  Regulations,*^  which  were  issued  to  the 
several  provinces  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation.  The 
•o-called  "  German  writing  and  ciphering  schools,"  that  previously  ex- 
isted in  many  of  the  cities,  can  not  properly  claim  the  title  of  publio 
BchooU,  and  though  the  church  regulations  treated  especially  of  *^  Latin  ^ 
iefaool8|  yet  they  also  explicitly  required  that  *^  German "  schools,  and 
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female  schools  especially,  should  be  established  ererywhere  and  in  the 
lerel  districts  particularly,  for  instruction  in  the  prayers  and  catechism, 
reading,  writing,  singing,  arithmetic,  and  sewing — ^requiring  a  German 
school  in  connection  with  erery  parsonage,  or  else  locating  there  a  spedal 
•choolmaster,  or  cTen  schoolmistress,  and  requiring  that  girls  should  be 
instructed  wherever  there  were  nunneries.  But  these  regulations,  as 
they  were  not  made  compulsory  by  the  authorities,  became  effective  only 
gradually  and  as  the  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  public  schools  followed 
upon  the  constantly  extending  custom  of  catechising  in  church  and 
preaching  to  the  children,  and  the  publication  of  Luther's  small  catechism 
in  various  forms,  which  itself  was  incorporated  into  the  church  regula- 
tions. Moreover,  what  was  at  first  done  in  this  direction  was  swept 
away  by  the  storms  of  the  thirty  years*  war ;  so  that  upon  the  return  of 
peace  the  work  had  to  be  commenced  anew. 

The  first  ordinance  that  bore  strictly  upon  the  internal  organization 
of  the  public  schools  was  published  in  1650  by  Duke  George  William,  of 
the  provinces  of  Hanover  and  Hildesheim,  containing  regulations  respect- 
ing school  attendance,  summer  schools,  school  dues,  supervision,  discipline, 
and  catechising.  Every  child  of  six  years  was  required  to  attend  school 
until  able  to  read  and  to  repeat  understandingly  the  prayers  of  Luther^s 
catechism,  and  this  was  made  a  condition  to  admission  to  communion ; 
in  summer,  the  instruction  was  limited  to  an  hour  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day ;  the  schools  should  be  visited  by  the  pastors  at  least  twice  a  week, 
Ac.  The  ordinance  of  his  successor,  Duke  Ernest  August,  in  1684,  was 
of  nearly  similar  import  In  1687  the  same  duke  issued  a  carefully  pre- 
pared school  ordinance  for  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Dannenberg, 
requiring  the  establishment  of  school-districts  and  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  and  that  schools  should  be  continued  through  the  summer,  if 
only  for  the  younger  children.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  superintendents 
and  pastors  to  see  that  none  but  capable  men  were  appointed  as  teachers, 
though  tradesmen  could  be  accepted  in  some  cases.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  extend  these  regulations  to  the  province  of  Liine- 
burg.  The  edict  of  George  II.,  in  1784,  respecting  instruction  in  this 
province,  required  the  children  in  the  rural  districts  to  attend  school 
regularly  for  only  three  quarters,  fix>m  Michaelmas  to  St  John*s  day,  or 
for  a  less  time  in  case  of  necessity  and  with  the  consent  of  the  pastor, 
though  they  should  then  still  attend  the  Sunday  catechising  and  two 
hours  of  instruction  during  the  week.  He  at  the  same  time  required,  in 
the  province  of  Hanover,  that  the  children  should  attend  school  from  the 
sixth  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  year,  and  should  receive  instruction 
from  the  pastor,  several  times  a  week,  for  at  least  six  months  before  con- 
firmation. The  university  of  Gdttingen  was  established  in  1786,  but  the 
desire  that  popular  education  in  the  public  schools  should  advance 
equally  with  liberal  culture  in  the  higher  institutions  is  shown  by  the 
many  official  enactments  of  that  period,  as  well  as  by  the  acts  of  the  con- 
sistory, for  the  more  thorough  carrying  into  effect  of  these  school  regula- 
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tion&     SchoolBMstere  were  forbidden  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  children 
in  tlieir  own  housework*  to  neglect  their  instruction  on  account  of  a  trade 
or  for  the  attendance  of  weddings  or  funerals,  or  to  exact  a  special  fee  for 
instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic     Superintendents  could  engage 
CcAchers  only  with  the  approval  of  the  consistory,  and  upon  the  occur- 
s~«nce  of  any  vacancy  they  were  required  to  nominate  to  the  consistory 
persons  suitable  for  the  position,  with  the  necessary  testimonials, 
ley  should  also  visit  the  churches  and  schools  regularly  once  a  year. 
teachers  must  appear  once  a  month  before  the  pastors  for  their  own 
LKistruction,  and  should  be  present  at  the  Sunday  instruction  of  the  chil- 
in.     Students  at  the  university  and  after  graduation  were  obliged  to 
iga>go  in  catechising  and  in  school  teaching.     It  was  made  the  duty  of 
magistrates  to  insist  upon  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children  at 
;hool  and  to  employ  parish  herdsmen  that  the  care  of  the  cattle  might 
be  an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  the  children.     In  the  province  of 
liineburg  the  maintenance  of  summer  schools  was  more  difficult  and  the 
attendance  of  the  children  more  irregular  than  in  the  other  provinces. 
The  school  ordinance  for  the  province  of  Stade,  issued  in  1752,  was 
ibstantially  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned.     In  the  province  of 
»riick,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  in  1808,  there 
never  existed  church  or  school  regulations,  excepting  in  the  Calvinist 
^dounty  of  Bentheim,  where  was  a  church  ordinance  since  1708  requiring 
"^lie  teachers  to  subscribe  to  the  Heidelberg  catechism  and  to  hold  their 
shools  throughout  the  year,  excepting  four  months  of  vacation.    The 
irorinoe  of  Aurich,  ceded  to  Hanover  in  1815,  received  in  1681  church 
X*<c|ralations  similar  to  those  of  Liineburg,  and  after  1768  was  subject  to 
le  general  school  regulations  of  Prussia.     In  the  province  of  Hildesheim, 
annexed  to  Hanover  in  1815,  a  school  ordinance  was  passed  in  1785, 
remaining  inoperative,  it  was  confirmed  anew  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
^^cHisistory  in  1769.     To  relieve  the  burden  upon  the  parents,  the  school 
was  fixed  between  the  fourth  and  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  years,  and 
children,  large  and  small  alike,  were  to  receive  but  three  hours  of  in- 
^Ktruction  daily.     But  this  innovation  excited  such  opposition  in  the  par- 
S«he8  that  the  old  order  of  things  was  restored.    Regulations  for  the 
^!ktholic  schools  were  made  by  the  bishop  of  Hildesheim  in  1786  and  re- 
viewed in  1768,  requiring  school  to  be  maintained  through  the  year,  and 
'^he  time  of  attendance  shortened  only  for  the  poor. 

The  first  school  in  Hanover  for  the  training  of  teachers  originated  in 

'1751  in  connection  with  a  free  school  for  poor  children,  endowed  and 

furnished  with  the  necessary  buildings  through  the  liberality  of  a  private 

dtiien.    The  number  of  seminarists  was  fixed  at  thirty,  who  remained 

three  years  in  the  instituUon  free  of  expense,  and  had  charge  of  the  free 

school    By  judicious  management  this  seminary  soon  gained  a  more 

than  provincial  renown.    It  was  soon  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 

so-called  ''Institute  for  After-training,*^  for  badly  prepared  country 

teachers  already  in  office,  which  was  supported  by  an  appropriation  from 
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the  king.  In  1800  a  preparatoiy  school  was  added  for  such  joting  men 
as  wished  to  engage  as  soon  as  possible  in  some  of  the  numerous  small 
country  schools.  Their  number  was  at  first  16,  increased  afterwards  to 
82,  and  again  to  66 ;  thej  remain  six  months,  (but  three  months,  preT- 
ious  to  1836,)  paying  a  trifle  for  board.  The  seminary  at  Alfeld,  in  Hil- 
desheim,  was  founded  in  1800  upon  the  basis  of  a  small  private  institu- 
tion ;  in  1815  assistance  was  granted  it  from  the  public  treasury,  and  it 
was  afterwards  wholly  adopted  by  the  government  In  like  manner  the 
seminaries  at  Stade  and  Osnabriick  were  founded  and  in  1821—2  became 
state  institutions.  In  the  other  provinces,  the  object  has  been  effected 
by  small  private  "  Schoolmasters*  Schools,*'  and  in  the  Catholic  dioceses 
by  two  ^*  Normal  Schools."  The  state  appropriation  has  amounted,  an- 
nually, since  1834,  and  until  1850,  to  about  5,280  thalers,  ($3,900,)  be- 
sides about  1,500  thalers  ($1,100)  from  the  general  convent  fund. 

A  movement  of  great  influence  upon  the  cause  of  general  popular  edu- 
cation was  the  removal  from  the  schools,  in  about  1790,  of  the  church  cat- 
echisms hitherto  in  use,  (Walther's  of  1658,  Gesenius*  of  1685,  and  oth- 
ers,) and  the  introduction  of  a  **  National  Catechism,"  holding  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  It  was  adopted 
without  opposition  in  the  several  provinces,  though  Luther's  catechism 
was  still  retained  in  the  consistorial  district  of  Osnabriick,  and  the  old 
catechism  of  Sutefleisch  in  the  district  of  Stade. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers,  as  paid  in  money,  were  so  miserably  small 
that  in  the  province  of  Hanover  in  1775,  over  700  received  not  more  than 
thirty  thalers  ($22)  annually,  and  some  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty. 
This  induced  the  same  individual  whose  liberality  had  founded  the  first 
normal  school,  the  merchant  Botcher,  to  establish  a  considerable  fund  in 
1769,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  distributed  among  such  parishes 
18  increased  their  salaries.  In  1775  George  IIL  made  an  annual  grant 
of  1,000  thalers  for  the  benefit  of  such  teachers  as  were  most  destitute, 
and  the  consistories  also,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  pastors  and  par- 
ishes, effected  some  little  improvement  From  1793  to  1803  the  provin- 
cial governments  made  appropriations  for  this  object,  and  also  after  the 
war  the  diet  consented  to  an  annual  grant  of  7,270  thalers.  In  1818  the 
*^ general  convent  fund"  was  founded,  contributing  about  18,600  thalers 
annually;  yet  even  in  1845  the  average  income  of  teachers  did  not  ex- 
ceed 102  thalers,  ($75,)  and  of  the  8,426  in  the  kingdom,  861  had  no 
fixed  residence,  856  boarded  in  the  different  families  by  turn,  436  re- 
ceived less  than  26  thalers  salary,  785  less  than  51,  and  477  less  than  75 
thalers. 

The  law  which  first  gave  a  common  basis  to  all  the  scho(^  within  the 
kingdom  was  that  of  May,  1845.  This  ordinance  regulated  the  superris- 
ion  of  schools,  the  subjects  of  instruction,  school  sessions  and  attendance, 
school  obligations  and  duties,  private  instruction,  rights  of  patronage  and 
appointment,  and  the  location  of  teachers,  school  societies,  their  rules 
and  duties  in  relation  to  the  endowment  and  improvement  of  tcadit^ 
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ships,  school  lands  and  bufldings,  school  fbnds,  boarding  around,  and 
Ae  dislribotion  of  the  appropriations  from  the  national  treasury.  At  the 
same  dme  the  amount  of  the  state  appropriation  was  increased  flist  to 
34,000,  and  afterwards  to  80,000  tbalers  annually,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
ithorities  for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  all  appertaining  to  them 
awakened  throughout  the  whole  territory  to  a  degree  never  before 
Icnown,  which  the  political  movements  of  1848  and  the  new  appropria- 
tions since  made  have  only  tended  to  increase.  The  whole  territory  was 
^irided  into  school-districts,  and  the  salary  of  the  (2,004)  teachers  was 
at  a  minimum  of  80  thalcrs,  with  board  in  the  families,  or  80  tha- 
excluding  lodging.  The  system  of  ** boarding  around**  was  abol- 
ished, or  restricted,  wherever  possible,  and  a  change  of  lodging-place 
^x>uld  be  made  but  once  a  year.  Where  there  were  special  means  for  it, 
^he  salaries  were  raised  to  150  thalers  in  the  country  and  village  par- 
i,  and  to  800  thalers  in  the  cities.  The  law  has  since  been  amended 
some  points  by  special  ordinance,  respecting  the  time  and  subjects  of 
mnstruction,  school  attendance,  &c. 

In  October,  1848,  was  passed  a  law  respecting  school  superintendence, 
vequlring  that  in  every  school-district  there  should  be  a  school  commit- 
consisting  either  of  the  church  committee,  or  of  the  pastor,  as  chair- 
I,  the  teacher,  and  several  citizens  chosen  by  the  parish.  It  was 
mnade  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  represent  the  school-district,  manage 
its  financial  afiairs,  and  to  codperate  with  the  pastor,  whose  special  duty 
mt  was,  in  the  supervision  of  the  school  This  law  has  been  almost  every- 
"Xirhere  carried  into  execution. 

In  1850  the  Diet  made  the  following  annual  appropriations : — 5,000 
"Chaiers  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  which  was  increased  in  1857  to 
^,000  thalers ;  5,000  thalers  for  the  support  of  the  widows  of  teachers ; 
j| 5,000  thalers  for  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  old  teachers ;  and  10,000 
'thalers  for  the  education  of  teachers  and  especially  for  the  establishment 
^f  Teachers'  Seminaries.  This  amount  was  increased  shortly  afterwards 
to  20,000  thalers,  and  in  1852  a  special  grant  of  80,860  thalers  was  made 
Jtxr  the  founding  of  certain  normal  schools. 

Through  the  aid  of  these  appropriations  there  now  exist  within  the 
Idngdom  the  following  normal  schools: — In  the  city  of  Hanover,  the 
^  Preparatory  Institute,'*  now  made  an  independent  normal  school  for 
the  training  of  country  teachers  for  the  province,  with  a  one-year's 
course  and  82  pupils ;  the  **  Head  Seminary,"  for  preparing  city  teachers 
for  the  provinces  of  Hanover  and  LUneburg,  with  a  three-years'  course 
and  about  24  students ;  and  the  '*  Institute  for  After-training,"  usually 
attended  by  12  country  teachers  for  four  weeks  in  summer ; — ^At  Alfeld, 
a  boarding  seminary,  for  the  city  and  country  schools  of  Hildesheim, 
with  60  pupils  and  a  course  of  one,  two,  or  three  years ; — At  LUneburg, 
for  the  country  schools  of  the  province,  a  boarding  seminary  for  82  pu- 
p9i^  with  a  one-year's  course ; — At  Aurich,  a  Normal  School  for  26  pu- 
pils, with  a  two-years'  course ; — At  Stade,  a  Seminary  with  a  higher  de- 
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partment  for  20  pupils,  with  a  three- jean'  course,  and  a  lower  depari- 
meni  for  teachers  of  country  schools,  with  4(M(0  pupils  and  a  one-jeai^s 
course ; — ^At  Neuenhaus,  a  small  school  for  the  country  teachers  of  ths 
GalTinist  county  of  Bentheim,  with  6-10  pupils  and  a  single  year's 
course; — At  Osnabruck,  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  seminary,  the  first 
with  24  pupils  and  three  years'  course,  the  latter  with  80  pupils,  includ- 
ing females,  and  a  two-years'  course ; — There  is  also  at  Hildesbeim  a 
Catholic  Normal  School,  with  a  two-years'  course  and  12  pupils.  Fire 
of  these  institutions  possess  gardens  for  instruction  in  husbandry,  ^e 
number  of  teachers  has  been  increased,  the  apparatus  of  instruction 
made  complete,  and  the  buildings  contain  family  rooms  for  Hm  director 
and  usually  one  other  teacher,  and  a  lodging  room  for  an  unmarried 
teacher. 

The  funds  granted  by  the  state  for  the  assistance  of  needy  teachers  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  consistories,  to  be  distributed  in  connection 
with  their  own  funds,  according  to  certain  fixed  rates.  These,  with  the 
rerenue  of  other  special  funds  deToted  to  the  same  object,  amount  to 
some  12,000  thalers.  In  1856,  preTious  appropriations  and  the  operation 
of  the  new  school  law  having  succeeded  but  imperfectly  in  placing  the 
teachers  in  a  sufficiently  comfortable  position,  a  new  law  was  passed  for 
the  improrement  of  the  condition  of  teachers,  and  an  annual  grant  was 
made  ct  20,000  thalers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect 

A  debate  in  the  Diet  in  1849,  based  upon  a  project  advanced  by  the 
government  for  the  establishment  of  a  public-school  system,  resulted  in 
the  conclusion  that  there  ought  to  be  formed  neither  a  general  Board  of 
Education  for  the  supervision  of  primary  and  secondary  schools,  nor  pro- 
vincial school  authorities  distinct  fix>m  the  consistories,  '^for  the  pnUie 
schools  must  retain  their  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian  character."  Instead, 
a  schoolman  was  placed  in  the  Department  of  Public  Worship  as  referee 
for  the  management  of  school  matters,  who  acted  as  general  superintend- 
ent <^ public  schools  and  Teachers'  Seminaries;  under  the  law  of  Febru- 
ary, 1861,  however,  a  member  has  been  added  to  each  Protestant  con- 
sistory, who  is  practically  acquainted  with  schools,  and  bears  the  title  of 
Superior  School  Inspector,  while  there  has  been  formed  a  q>ecial  board 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Worship,  consisting  ct  the  above-mentioiied 
expert,  with  a  legal  and  an  ecclesiastical  member,  under  the  presidency 
4^  the  consistorial  director.  In  the  consistory  of  Aurich,  the  Luthovn 
and  Calvinist  sects  have  each  an  Inspector,  and  in  the  consistory  of  Han- 
•ver,  owing  to  its  extent,  there  are  three.  The  Inspector  should  v»it 
•very  year  a  portion  of  the  public  sdiools  of  his  district,  but  he  has  no 
independent  authority.  In  important  matters^  and  in  the  location  and 
dismisBsl  of  teachers,  the  action  of  a  full  board  of  the  consistory  is  neen- 
sary ;  the  Inq^ctor,  however,  has  a  vote  on  such  occasions,  and  acts 
usually  also  as  referee  in  the  location  of  teachers.  He  acts  also  as  super- 
intendent of  the  normal  school  of  his  district,  and  in  Aurich,  Osnabrikk, 
and  Bentheim  the  management  of  the  seminaries  is  committed  to  him. 
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The  ecdesiastictl  chancter  of  the  schools  is  thus  duly  preserved.  The 
psnooal  knowledge  which  the  Inspectors  gain  of  the  circomstances  and 
wants  of  schools  and  teachers  can  not  but  result  flkvorably  to  the  schools, 
while  they  form  a  medium  of  communication  on  the  one  hand  between 
the  higher  authorities  and  the  subordinate  institutions  and  persons,  and 
OQ  the  other  between  the  seminaries  and  the  public  schools.  In  May,  1 869, 
appeared  a  royal  ordinance  placing  the  supervision  of  such  institutions 
as  may  be  classed  neither  as  prinuuy  nor*  secondary — the  intermediate 
and  higher  burgher  schools  and  female  seminaries — with  the  Department 
4^  Public  Worship,  and  subordinately  with  the  consistorial  authorities. 
It  remains  to  be  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  that 
dnce  the  discontinuance  of  the  present  rationalistic  catechism  was  de- 
termined upon  by  the  crown  in  1856,  the  introduction  of  a  new  national 
catechism  (a  revision  of  that  of  Walther)  may  speedily  be  expected. 

2.  Features  of  the  Preitent  Law  and  Administraiion. 

The  legal  school  age  commences  with  the  seventh  year,  and  ends  gen- 
erally with  the  fourteenth,  which  is  the  age  of  confirmation.  Attendance 
at  school  may  be  deferred  by  consent  of  the  Ministry  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  those  of  younger  age  may  be  admitted  upon  condition  of  payment 
of  the  school-rates  and  if  their  admission  be  not  injurious  to  the  school 
Within  these  ages  attendance  at  a  public  school  is  compulsory,  unless 
the  child^s  education  is  effected  at  some  higher  institution  or  under  com- 
petent private  teachers.  The  private  teacher  must  be  approved  by  the 
superintending  pastor,  or  produce  testimonials  of  his  fitness  when  re- 
.  quired  to  do  so,  and  his  instruction  must  embrace  the  subjects  prescribed 
for  the  public  school.  This  provision  excludes  the  numerous  "  hedge* 
schools"  that  have  hitherto  existed.  If  his  school  includes  the  children 
of  more  than  two  fiunilies,  attendance  does  not  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  school  dues,  and  if  the  ability  of  the  teacher  be  doubted  or  the  school 
prove  injurious  to  the  public  schools,  it  may  be  wholly  prohibited  or  re- 
stricted within  certain  limits. 

The  duty  of  establishing  and  supporting  schools  rests  upon  the  school 
parish,  BO  far  as  individuals,  corporations,  or  special  funds  are  not  legally 
bound  or  are  insufficient  The  church  parishes  also  very  frequently  co- 
dperate,  when  the  duties  of  clerk  or  organist  are  joined  to  those  of  the 
teacher.  When  other  means  foil,  assistance  is  rendered  by  the  state. 
The  school-rates  form  an  essential  part  of  the  teacher's  income,  formerly 
lioi  more  than  one-third  of  a  thaler  (25  cents)  annually,  but  now  greatly 
increased  and  may  average  a  thaler  for  each  child.  The  parish  may, 
however,  raise  his  salary  in  any  other  manner.  The  dues  are  not  ex- 
acted for  children  who  attend  a  higher  public  school  or  are  privately  in- 
Slmcted,  for  those  who  are  detained  away  by  illness  for  more  than  three 
months,  or  who  reside  and  attend  school  without  the  district  The  ex- 
cess above  two  from  the  same  family  pay  but  half  rates.  Poor  children 
are  provided  for  from  the  church  funds  and  special  endowments,  paid 
qiiiiterly  or  at  shorter  intervals  as  may  become  costomary.    The  addi- 
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tional  dues  formerly  exacted  for  instruction  in  writing  tnd  trithmetic, 
are  oow  included  in  the  usual  fees.  Besides  the  money-rates,  there  are 
in  the  country  yarious  taxes  paid  in  kind,  as  eggs,  butter,  sausages,  Ac 
In  Liineburg  the  rates  are  regulated  by  the  number  of  families  insteid 
of  ehildren.  Where  the  sums  needed  for  the  improvement  of  the  teach- 
er's salary  can  be  raised  in  no  other  way,  a  tax  is  laid  upon  the  members 
of  the  parish  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  agreed  upon  or  as  is  custom- 
ary in  the  assessment  of  other  taxes.  If  the  number  of  children  exceeds 
120,  an  assistant  teacher  can  be  employed,  and  a  second  school  may  be 
established  if  they  exceed  200,  or  the  school  parish  may  be  diyided. 

The  right  of  general  supervision  belonging  to  the  sovereign  is  exer^ 
cised  by  the  Department  of  Public  Worship,  either  directly,  in  certain 
cases,  or  indirectly  through  the  consistorial  authorities.  The  immediate 
oversight  of  the  schools  belongs  to  the  pastor  and  church  authorities,  the 
pastor's  authority  extending  not  only  to  matters  of  instruction  but  to  the 
official  conduct  of -the  teacher,  discipline,  attendance,  and  conduct  of  the 
children.  The  cooperation  of  the  school  committee,  aside  from  their  de- 
termination of  the  time  during  which  instruction  is  to  be  given,  vacations, 
Ac,  is  limited  to  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  pastors,  or  higher 
authorities.  They  should  also  endeavor  to  promote  the  regular  attend- 
ance, order,  and  good  conduct  of  the  pupils,  and  harmony  between  the 
teacher  and  parish,  by  a  good  example  and  by  advice.  The  office  of 
Superior  School  Inspector  in  connection  with  the  consistories  has  already 
been  mentioned.  In  the  diocese  of  Hildesheim  the  consistory  acts  in 
conjunction  with  the  General  Vicar  of  the  diocese  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  schools,  though  religious  instruction  can  be  given  only  by  a  teacher 
duly  commissioned  by  the  bishop.  In  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Osnabriick 
the  control  of  the  schools  rests  with  the  government  authorities  and  the 
General  Vicar,  the  latter  having  a  predominant  influence.  The  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  when  not  belonging  to  third  parties,  is  made  by  the 
consistories,  on  nomination  by  the  ephor  in  conjunction  with  the  church 
committee,  the  government  concurring. 

3.  SiaiisUcs. 

The  following  statistical  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  schools 
in  1865 ;  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1856,  however,  has  made  material 
changes,  though  reliable  data  are  not  at  hand  respecting  them.  In  a  to- 
tal population  in  that  year  of  1,806,891,  there  were  281,848  school  chil- 
dren,  averaging  one  in  6.42.  The  number  of  schools  was  8,584,  of  teadi- 
ers,  8,812 — an  increase  of  181  teachers  in  ten  years.  Of  these  417  are 
Catholic— 286  in  Osnabriick,  and  181  m  Hildesheim.  The  number  of 
children  to  each  teacher  averages  74.  Of  the  schools  1,227  number  less 
than  50  pupils,  1,757  between  50  and  120,  and  600  over  120 — in  182 
Bchoolfl  there  are  over  even  200. 

A  large  number  of  church  parishes  in  the  kingdom  are  very  small,  487 
Bustaining  but  one  or  two  teachers.  In  such  oases  the  teacher  ttfaaBy 
actg  also  as  derk  or  sexton  of  the  church.    The  whole  number  of  tetdh 
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fining  thooe  ofBoea  k  1,510.  Ai  ngards  wthrj  914  taAcbera  noeiTft 
l>at  80  thiiierK  71N)  fixxn  80  to  100,  807  iVom  100  to  120,  427  from  120 
«o  160,  1,874  from  160  ihahts  upwards.  The  total  income  of  the  adiooUl 
1>eing  658,800  thalers,  the  ayerage  money  salary  is  151.  The  state  oon- 
'ttributes  22,270  tlialers  in  addition,  an  ayerage  increase  of  23  thalers.  The 
"^otal  appropriations  of  the  state  are  about  116,000  thalers  annually. 

Factory  schools  are  very  rare.  Schools  for  the  poor  are  mostly  con* 
Aied  to  the  large  towns.  Sunday-schools  exist  only  in  connection  with 
^K»ne  country  summer  schools  of  the  Bremen  district  Schools  for  adults, 
«>f  which  there  are  450,  with  6.800  pupils,  haye  no  connection  with  the 
^public  schools.  The  former  garrison  schools  are  now  mostly  blended  with 
'Che  schools  attached  to  the  Teachers*  Seminaries.  The  sa  called  **  Inter- 
Schools,**  which  exist  in  many  of  the  cities  and  of  which  there 
now  187,  as  well  as  also  the  *^  Rector  Schools,**  may  be  properly  reck- 
oned with  the  public  schools,  though  they  approach  to  the  character  of 
iical  or  special  schools,  inasmuch  as  they  giye  instruction  in  foreign 
^Unguagcs,  &c.  Their  design  is  preparatory  to  a  commercial  life  or  the 
Ihigher  trades. 

4  Inner  OrganizatUm  of  (he  Schools. 

The  country  schools  in  most  cases  are  under  the  charge  of  a  single 
"teacher,  the  children  of  both  sexes  being  gathered  together  and  remain* 
Sng  together  during  all  the  hours  of  instruction.    Where  the  means  al- 
X>w  it,  the  school  is  diyided  into  two  sections  according  to  the  age  of  the 
^ildren.    A  subdiyision  by  sexes  is  less  usual,  occurring  only  in  the 
larger  cities  where  the  seyeral  parochial  schools  are  united  into  a  central 
school  with  graded  classes.     In  the  city  of  Hanoyer  both  the  boys*  and 
girls*  schools  are  subdiyided  by  age  into  5-9  classes.     Half-day  schools 
are  especially  numerous  in  Uildesheim,  though  rather  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity.   In  Osnabriick  and  Aurich  they  are  also  (ayored  whereyer  the 
fchools  are  oyer-crowded. 

The  subjects  required  to  be  taught  are  the  catechism  and  biblical  his- 
tory, reading,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  writii%,  easy  composition^ 
singing,  and  in  some  cases  geography,  elementary  geometry,  drawing, 
needle-work,  and  in  Bentheim  and  Aurich  the  Dutch  language  are  ad- 
missible. Needle-work  is  taught  in  many  schools  of  Osnabriick,  but  in 
other  proyinces  there  are  special  schools  for  the  purpose,  often  supported 
from  the  church  funds  but  haying  no  connection  with  the  public  schools. 
The  hours  of  study  are  usually  thirty  in  the  week,  between  6  A.  M.  (in 
winter,  8  A  IL)  and  8  or  4  P.  IL  In  graded  schools  the  number  may 
be  reduced  to  26,  or  20,  for  the  younger  children.  In  summer,  in  the 
eountry  schools,  the  time  is  generally  reduced  to  18  hours,  or  eyen  12— 
though  the  children  are  obliged  to  attend  eyery  day,  with  exceptions  in 
&yor  of  poor  children  in  seryice  and  those  engaged  in  tending  flocks. 
School  exercises  begin  and  dose  with  singing  and  prayer,  or  prayer  alone. 
The  first  hour  is  occupied  with  religious  instruction,  (in  Catholic  schools, 
bj  tho  priest  in  the  catechism,)  followed  by  reading  in  the  Bible  and 
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hjmn-book,  arithmetic,  and  singing  hjmns  and  popular  80iig& 
afternoon  is  deyoted  to  writing  and  reading,  with  instruction  in 
and  in  natural  history  and  geography  if  included  in  the  subjects  taogh 
The  text-books  are  the  Bible,  church  hjmn-book,  church  or  iiati< 
eatechiam,    primer,  reader  (usually,)  ciphering-book,   biblical  histoi 
(usually,)  and  sometimes  a  tune-book.    The  extent  of  instruction 
at  is  a  thorough  committal  to  memory  and  reasonable  understanding  oi 
the  catechism,  with  Bible-texts  and  thirty  or  forty  hymns,  a  knowledg^B^ 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  biblical  history,  and  the  main  points  in  th 
history  of  the  Reformation,  reading  fluently  and  intelligently,  a  legiU 
handwriting  and  the  ability  to  wnte  from  dictation,  as  well  as  to  wri 
letters,  bills,  receipts,  Ac,  a  knowledge  of  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  arithmetic  to  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  and  to  sing  the  u 
chorals  without  the  teacher's  assistance. 

The  *^  Monthly  Record-Book  '*  is  required  to  contain  a  brief  record  o 
all  that  is  done  during  the  month.     Absentee  lists  have  also  to  be 
fully  kept,  and  the  parents  of  Such  as  are  often  absent  are  reported  b 
the  pastor  to  the  authorities  for  punishment    Children  should  also  regu 
larly  attend  church  instruction  on  Sunday.     Examinations  are  usu 
only  in  some  city  schools. 

5.  The  BekUiofU  of  Tsachera, 

There  is  no  want  of  aspirants  to  the  teacher's  ofBce,  coming  usually 
from  the  lower  orders — from  the  fiimilies  of  teachers,  peasantSi  trades- 
mtn,  day  laborers,  and  miners.  Theological  graduates  are  met  with 
only  in  the  '*  Rector  Schools,'^  (which  haye  grown  from  the  old  ^' Latin 
Schools'*  and  still  often  include  Latin  among  the  branches  of  study,)  and 
occasionally  in  the  intermediate  burgher  and  female  sdiools.  The  aspi- 
raota  are  obliged  to  support  themselves  until  admitted  to  the  Seminary, 
and  after  leaying  it  until  engaged.  The  greater  number,  upon  confirma- 
tion, enter  into  an  apprenticeship  with  some  capable  teacher,  from  whom 
with  the  pastor  they  receiye  theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  They 
rsmain  as  assistants  with  their  master  or  other  teacher,  in  Stade  and 
Aurich,  till  they  obtain  a  permanent  engagement ;  in  the  other  pror- 
inoea,  until  they  enter  a  normal  school  The  number  of  such  prepara- 
tory teachers  is  everywhere  on  the  increase  and  the  custom  is  attended 
with  fiivorable  results.  In  Hanover  and  Osnabrack,  however,  no  one 
can  be  permanently  located  as  teacher,  nor  as  principal  teacher  in  the 
ctiier  provinces,  excepting  Aurich,  who  has  not  attended  a  Seminary. 

The  requisites  for  admission  to  a  Seminary  are  merely  audi  as  can  be 
acquired  at  any  respectable  public  school,  with  the  addition  of  a  good 
moaical  preparation.  The  required  age  is  eighteen,  or  in  the  principal 
■eminaries,  twenty  or  over.  Each  of  the  ten  normal  sdiools  is  presided 
over  by  a  theologically  educated  **  Inspector,"  having  under  him  at  least 
one  teacher  with  a  seminary  training,  a  candidate  of  divinity,  and  a  so- 
called  senior  pupil,  who  also  superintends  the  husbandry.  The  city 
teadiers,  or  special  assistants,  are  employed  for  music,  writing,  drawings 
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Ac.  An  ilcHMotery  idiool,  and  ia  ioim  oum  alio  a  giidad  idiool,  Is 
attadbad  ta  aadi  •wiinaiy  as  a  schcxd  of  practice  for  the  popfla  The 
eoavaa  of  inatroetioo  for  eomitry  teachen  ineliidei^  beaidea  the  hnuushca 
of  the  public  aehocl,  inatmction  in  method  and  in  organ -plajing;  for  city 
taadiera  are  added  drawing,  physica,  algebra,  and  biblical  interpretation* 
Nothing  ia  taught  that  the  teachera  will  not  find  of  immediate  use  in  their 
iaton  oocopation  and  which  they  will  not  themaeWea  teach.  At  the  baaa 
of  all  discipline  ia  the  principle  that  the  fear  of  Qod  ia  the  beginning  of 
an  wisdom.  Instruction,  text-boolu,  medicines,  beds,  Ac,  are  in  nearly 
an  theae  institotioiis  ftimished  free  of  coat  to  the  student  One  half-tha- 
ler weekly  ia  charged,  except  in  the  Hanover  Seminary,  for  dinner  and 
anpper.  The  needy — about  fifty  in  number — receiye  also  their  board 
free,  and  in  addition  1,600  thalers  annually. 

The  final  examination  is  held  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  semi- 
nary teachera  and  the  Inspector  of  the  district,  and  in  some  cases  a  repre- 
asntatiye  of  the  consistory.  The  certificate  has  reference  not  only  to  the 
instruction  which  the  candidate  has  received  but  to  his  diligence  and  con- 
duct The  pupils  are  seldom  njected  upon  examination,  as  they  generally 
BMke  good  use  of  their  advantages,  and  even  the  least  efficient  are  consid- 
ered sufficiently  well  fitted  for  the  many  small  and  poorly  paying  country 
schools,  and  for  these  the  Institute  for  After-training  is  still  open.  For 
the  forther  improvement  of  teachers  there  exist  almoet  everywhere 
Teachers'  Associationa,  and,  in  many  places,  reading  clubs  and  libraries. 
Abo,  by  an  old  law  of  1786,  which  has  been  often  renewed,  the  pastors 
are  required  to  hdd  regular  monthly  meetinga  of  the  teachers  of  their 
parish,  and  these  are  occasionany  extended  to  include  the  clergy  and 
tsaehera  of  a  whole  district  Some  inspectors  too  are  in  the  habit  of  call- 
iag  conferencea,  fix>m  time  to  time,  of  all  the  teachers  of  their  province. 

The  location  of  teachers  occurs  usually  in  the  country  schools  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  or  twenty ;  of  city  teachers,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three — 
sometimes  at  a  younger  age,  temporarily.  It  is  done  by  the  consistory 
upon  nomination  by  the  ephor,  and  a  certificate  is  given  of  their  action. 
Sven  in  those  cases  (amounting  in  all  to  1,480)  where  the  appointment 
of  the  teacher  does  not  thus  rest  with  the  government,  the  appointee  can 
Dot  enter  upon  his  duties  until  satisfactory  testimonials  of  his  efficiency 
and  good  morals  have  been  given  to  the  authorities.  The  employment 
of  asaistanta,  ^sine  gpe  suceedendi,**  and  all  measures  for  the  provisional 
or  temporary  aupply  of  schools,  rest  wh<dly  with  the  oonsistorie& 
Previoaa  to  his  installation,  which  takes  place  in  diurch  in  connection 
with  divine  aervice,  the  teacher  must  take  the  oath  of  allegianoe  and  sub- 
ioribo  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  especially  as  interpreted  in  the 
ehnrch  catechism.  Suspension  or  dismissal  from  office  can  only  follow  a 
frrmal  investigation,  and  the  authorities  can  at  the  same  time,  if  they 
think  right,  deprive  him  of  a  portion  of  his  salary.  If  a  teacher's  mental 
•bilitiea  are  suspected,  he  may  be  subjected  to  an  examination,  and  his 
ooatinaance  in  office  depends  upon  the  result 
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To  the  teacher  belongs  all  the  income  of  his  office  as  allowed  him 
the  time  of  his  engagement,  except  that  in  case  of  the  location  of  a 
cod  teacher,  he  must  transfer  to  him  the  fees  received  jfrom  any  numb 
of  scholars  over  120.  If  his  income  be  thus  so  far  diminished  as  to  mak 
it  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities,  they  may  require  that  the 
deficiency  be  reimbursed  to  him.  In  addition  to  his  income  he  should 
be  fbmished  with  the  necessary  room,  furniture,  and  fucL  The  amount 
of  salary  is  now  raised  to  400  thalers  in  cities  and  boroughs,  and  to  250 
thalers  in  the  villages.  Those  who  have  served  satisfactorily  at  least 
twenty-five  years  and  have  been  poorly  paid,  receive  an  addition  to  their 
salary  of  fifty  thalers  annually,  or  such  amount  as  the  annual  grant  of 
15,000  thalers  will  permit  The  number  of  persons  thus  assisted,  the 
last  year,  was  950.  Titles  or  medals  of  honor  may  also  be  bestowed  by 
way  of  distinction.  Teachers  are  allowed  to  engage  in  subordinate  occu- 
pations, not  interfbring  with  their  special  duties,  such  as  book-keeping, 
parish  clerkships,  insurance  agencies,  &c,«and  in  the  country,  orchard- 
ing, raising  of  bees,  silk  culture,  turf  cutting,  &c.  In  1848  teachers  as 
well  as  the  clergy  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  exemption  from  state  and 
parish  taxes,  but  the  hardships  thus  caused  have  since  been  removed 
by  the  remission  of  one-fourth  of  the  land  tax,  the  remainder  forming  a 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  poorly  paid  teacher& 

The  pensions  of  teachers  are  not  definitely  regulated  by  law,  but  the 
amount  is  fixed  by  the  authorities  if  it  can  not  be  satisfactorily  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties.  It  is  rarely  less  than  half  of  the  salary,  and 
with  a  longer  period  of  service  it  may  amount  to  two-thirds,  or  three- 
iburths,  including  also  the  use  of  the  dwelling.  They  are  paid  firom  en- 
dowments attached  to  the  school,  or  by  the  parish,  or  where  the  latter  is 
unable  or  can  not  be  compelled  to  provide  the  means,  the  state  gives  as- 
sistance to  the  amount  of  about  6,000  thalers  annually.  The  expense  for 
the  support  of  a  temporary  assistant,  in  case  of  the  teacher's  sicknesSi  Ac, 
is  provided  for  in  a  similar  manner. 

Funds  for  the  assistance  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers  have 
arisen  within  a  few  years  in  all  the  provinces.  The  fund  at  Hanover,  for 
example,  is  sustained  by  about  2,550  teachers,  who  contribute  firom  |  to 
5  thalers  annually,  according  to  their  salaries.  The  corresponding  yearly 
pensions  received  are  from  13f  to  25|  thalers.  The  state  also  appropri- 
ates 5,000  thalers  annually  for  the  same  object,  and  an  attempt  is  making 
to  unite  these  local  funds  into  one  or  two  general  ones.  Widows  receive 
one  quarter's  salary  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  and  additional 
support  firom  the  convent  and  provincial  funds  as  may  be  needed. 

Female  teachers  are  not  found  in  the  Protestant  schools,  except  in  the 
intermediate  and  higher  institutions.  There  are  but  about  fifteen  em- 
ployed in  the  Catholic  schools. 

6.  Bigher  Female  Schools. 
Higher  female  schools  are  of  recent  establishment  and  are,  in  most 
cases,  private  boarding  institutions,  under  the  charge  of  directresses.    So 
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kt  fts  they  Mre  public  schools  they  tan  under  the  supervision  of  the  city 
tutboritiefl,  hmre  a  fixed  corps  of  teachers  under  the  direction  of  an  In- 
ipector,  and  since  1850  an  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  consis- 
tories. They  are  usually  divided  into  several  classes,  and  besides  the 
branches  of  the  public  school,  give  instruction  in  history,  physics,  botany 
and  other  natural  sciences,  history  of  literature,  the  English  and  French 
languages,  various  branches  of  needle-work,  drawing,  &c,  for  which  the 
charges  are  high.  Girls  continue  here  till  their  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
year.  The  Catholic  institutions  are  conducted  by  the  School  Sisters,  or 
Ursuline  nuns,  and  are  frequently  attended  by  Protestant  childroD. 

7.  Institutions /or  the  Mind^  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^  OrpJuins,  &c 

The  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at  Hanover,  was  established  in  1845  for  the 
benefit  of  children  of  all  religions,  the  state  contributing  24,000  thalers 
for  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  pupils  remain  in  the  institution  from 
four  to  eight  years,  and  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  six- 
teen, at  a  cost  of  140  thalers  for  board  and  instruction,  especially  in  mu- 
sic and  the  trades.  Provision  is  made  for  the  gratuitous  support  of  86 
pupils.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  75,  including  foreigners,  while 
there  are  in  the  kingdom  120  blind  persons  capable  of  education. 

The  first  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  was  founded  at  Ilildesheim,  in  1829, 
as  a  private  institution.  In  1889  it  was  enlarged  and  adopted  by  the 
state.  It  now  numbers  100-120  pupils,  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  in  ten  classes,  with  nine  male  and  two  female  teachers.  Provision 
is  made  for  twenty  free  boarders  and  eighty  day  pupils.  The  institution  is 
intended  also  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Another 
private  institution  exists  at  Emden,  for  twenty-five  pupils,  supported  in 
part  by  the  state.  There  are  also  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  con- 
nected with  the  normal  schools  at  Stade  and  Osnabriick,  each  for  twenty- 
four  pupils.  Blind  children,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  not  obliged  to 
attend  the  public  schools,  but  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  number  of  imbeciles  in  the  kingdom  is  1,194,  of  whom  201  are  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  probable  that  an  asylum  for  their  benefit 
will  soon  be  established  by  the  government  All  these  institutions,  so 
fiur  as  they  are  public  schools,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Medical  Affairs. 

Rescue  Houses  exist  in  several  of  the  cities,  modeled  after  the  *^Rauhe 
Haus**  near  Hamburg,  and  assisted  by  the  state.  They  are  endowed 
with  corporate  rights  and  are  under  the  direction  of  **  house  fathers,^* 
who  are  also  instructors  of  the  children.  The  Pcstalozzi  Association  was 
formed  in  1846  for  a  similar  purpose  and  has  associate  members  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  For  eighteen  thalers  annually  it  provides 
homes  for  children  in  private  families,  and  such  as  can  not  be  thus  prop- 
eriy  cared  for  are  placed  in  the  Rescue  House  at  Ricklingen.  In  1856  it 
had  there  28  children  at  an  expense  of  1-2,000  thalers,  and  291  in  fami- 
lies at  an  expense  of  8-4,000  thalers. 

Several  Orphan  Houses  have  been  founded  in  different  cities,  partly  by 
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|ni?at6  liberality,  paitly  by  the  Mristanoe  of  the  churches  and  promdaC 
govenimenta.  The  oldest  is  that  of  Hanover,  founded  in  1648.  Certain 
privilegeB  are  granted  them,  such  as  the  right  of  printing  singing-books, 
catechisms,  almanacs,  Ac  Many  have  been  changed  from  their  original 
form  and  now  provide  for  the  children  by  contract  with  private  families, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  clergy,  by  which  arrangement  the  expenses 
are  greatly  diminished.  There  is  also  an  edict,  since  1721,  requiring  the 
parishes  to  provide  support  for  poor  orphans  under  age. 

Private  establishments  for  the  care  of  infimts  are  to  be  met  with  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities. 
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PRKLDCIXART  REXASKfiL 

BL,  or  Electoral  Hesse,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  central 
aa  of  Germany,  and  holding  the  eighth  rank  among  the 
German  Confederacy,  consists  of  one  large  and  five  smaller 
ricti,  which  form  the  following  provinces : 


■  iWnMM. 

Araa, 
•q.  n. 

PopaUtion 
lnl85& 

CapitelB. 

Pop- 
nlfttioo. 

Jid  Schaumbanr, 

1,691 
764 
496 
697 

350,648 
118,950 
121,582 
135,506 

Camel, 
Marburg, 
Hanau, 
Fulda, 

32,500 

8,000 

15,000 

malkeld, 

14,000 

3,648 

726,686 

7  is  a  heap  of  moderately  deyated  ridges,  stretching  across 
1  erery  variety  of  form  and  direction,  and  mostly  covered 
f  beech,  fir,  oak,  Ac,  which  occupy  about  two-fifths  of  the 
7  and  make  it  one  of  the  most  densely  wooded  countries 
rhe  soil  is  nowhere  particularly  fertile  except  in  Hanau, 
17  productive,  though  the  whole  country  is  capable  of  a  far 
B  of  cultivation  than  the  present  But  a  degree  of  indo- 
B  the  people  in  the  rural  districts,  who  are  commonly  dirty, 
Aovenly,  and  the  vilUges  are  often  composed  of  mere  ruin* 
lorels.  The  peasantry  are  principally  hereditary  tenants, 
locvpstion  is  agriculture,  raising  not  only  a  surplus  of  grain, 
g  laige  quantities  of  linen  doth  and  yam  for  exportation. 
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and  each  proTince  by  its  governor.  The  uihabitants  have  suffered  moch 
from  the  rapacity  and  abases  of  the  rulers,  and  notwithstanding  the  t^ 
rious  constitutional  reforms  that  have  been  exacted  from  them  by  the 
people,  the  policy  of  the  government  still  remains  unchanged  and  the 
present  constitution,  promulgated  in  1 860,  may  be  regarded  as  merely 
provisional.  The  annual  revenue  is  about  5,100,000  thalers  ($3,750,000,) 
while  the  expenses  are  somewhat  less.  The  national  debt  is  $10,000,- 
000,  of  which  three-fourths  is  for  railroads  Military  service  is  conapul* 
sory  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years,  and  the  army  numbers 
nominally  12,900  men,  5,000  of  whom  are  on  the  reserve  list 

GENERAL  VIEW  OP  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS.* 

Education  was  formerly  more  backward  than  in  any  German  State, 
but  such  is  no  longer  the  case.  There  are  now  about  1,300  national 
schools,  nine  gymnasiums,  four  normal  schools,  and  various  polyteclinic, 
theological,  militarj^  and  other  special  schools.  There  is  also  one  uni- 
versity, at  Marburg,  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  that  y^'^ 
founded  after  the  Reformation  and  without  Papal  authority. 

There  is  no  general  law  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
education,  nor  even  for  the  common  schools,  the  repeated  attempts  ffbich 
have  been  made  in  that  direction  since  1831  having  failed  through  ^^^ 
disagreement  of  the  government  and  chambers,  as  well  as  througb  tbe 
diversity  of  opinions  held  by  the  individual  members  of  the  chanil>^'^ 
some  wishing  to  give  the  management  of  the  schools  exclusively  to  the 
State,  others  to  make  at  least  the  common  schools  dependent  upon  ^* 
parishes,  and  still  others  preferring  to  place  them  under  the  direction  oi 
the  church.     A  law  was  finally  agreed  upon  for  the  regulation  of  *^* 
general  organization  of  the  schools,  while  all  other  matters  were  left  to 
be  arranged  as  might  be  found  possible  by  means  of  special  ordinai*^^ 
State  appropriations,  &c    Though  great  dissimilarities  exist  in  the  d^*^^ 
ent  provinces,  for  various  reasons,  yet  through  the  long  con  tinned  %cs^^ 
of  the  government  for  its  improvement,  the  school  system  has  grad«^*^  ^ 
attained  a  tolerable  degree  of  uniformity,  and  even  the  catholic  pro'^*'*^ 
of  Fulda  has  conformed  to  the  general  customs,  and  the  more  rc^^*.^ 
through  the  infiuence  of  Bishop  Henry,  of  Bibra  (1759-1788,)  whc^  ^\ 
much  for  the  thorough  revision  and  right  development  of  the  sc^ 
system.  . 

The  University  and  higher  schools  are  purely  State  institutions,  ^^ 
hence  the  teachers  have  all  the  rights  of  State  officials— can  be  rtmiy^ 
only  by  judicial  sentence,  have  a  legal  claim  to  pensions,  which  ^^^*^ 
amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  previous  salary,  varying  with  lengtJ^ 
service  and  amount  of  salary,  and  their  widows  also  receive  a  State 
sion,  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  teacher^s  salary,  and  another  from 
"  State  Widows'  Association,"  which  pensions  are  secured  to  the  orp^ 
children  till  of  age.     Such  teachers  in  the  common  schools  also  as 

*  Th«  following  accouat  of  the  public  school  eystein  is  drawn  from  an  article  in 
**  Enutf/khpadiej"*  hj  Dr.  Beixenberger,  Chief  BcbooMnspector  at  CaaeeL 
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iMen  located  by  the  soverdgn  hare  similar  rights,  but  others  can  be  dis- 

mioed  without  action  of  a  court,  and  their  widows  receiTe  no  other  than 

a  digfat  assistance  from  the  quarterly  contributions  for  the  bereaved  and 

needy,  in  the  churches,  and  from  the  State  in  case  of  unusual  desert  and 

indigence.     Recently,  however,  they  have  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  the 

Hf  idows^  Association,  and  as  some  of  them  are  in  a  most  pitiable  condi- 

'tioo,  an  association  has  been  formed  among  the  teachers  to  provide 

^or  their  most  pressing  wants.     No  special  titles  are  conferred  by  law,  no 

official  dress  is  prescribed,  and  badges  of  honor,  &c.  are  seldom  bestow- 

^  in  acknowledgment  of  merit      By  a  law  of  1834,  teachers  possessed 

^e  rights  of  citizenship  in  their  places  of  residence  and  were  obliged  to 

<«8Siime  them  in  the  larger  towns,  but  since  1858  their  rights  and  obliga- 

'tions  as  parish  members  depend  upon  their  time  of  service  in  the  parish, 

"iwrhilc  they  take  no  part  in  the  elections  and  are  subject  to  no  other  taxa- 

'tion  than  for  the  State  dues.      School  property  is  free  only  from  the 

^soldiers*  quartering  tax.      There  is  a  peculiar  regulation  that  public 

'Ceachers  are  not  obliged  to  act  as  guardians  or  trustees. 

L   PUBUC  SCHOOLS  FOB  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

1.   Organization. 

Though  the  common  schools  were  originally  a  purely  church  institu- 
^on,  the  teachers*  office  wholly  ecclesiastical  and  to  some  extent  joined 
"^ith  the  pastor^s  office,  and  the  administration  of  the  schools  dependent 
"Wholly  upon  the  church,  only  traces  of  this  ecclesiastical  character  now 
^xist.  The  common  schools  are  essentially  secular,  no  distinction  is 
^nade  betwen  the  Protestant  sects,  and  there  are  no  special  schools  for 
^ther  denominations.  The  children  of  such  arc  obliged  to  attend  the 
same  schools  with  the  others,  being  only  excused  from  religious  instruc- 
^on,  which  is  provided  for  them  by  their  parents  in  other  ways. 

The  administration  of  the  school  is  essentially  secular,  though  in  some 
^)oints  not  wholly  so.     The  school  inspectors,  superintendents,  and  some 
^ther  officials,  are  usually  preachers,  but  nevertheless  are  classed  among 
^he  secular  officers.      The  churches,  acting  only  through  the  higher 
school  authorities,  have  a  joint  right  of  supervision  over  religious  instruc- 
^on — many  of  the  teachers  are  in  the  service  also  of  the  church  and 
^braw  thence  a  considerable  portion  of  their  income — and  various  pecu- 
liarities in  the  teachers'  position  arise  from  previous  church  rights.     Like 
the  pastor,  he  can  not  be  pensioned  for  incapacity  but  is  obliged  to  en- 
f;age  an  assistant,  for  whose  salary  he  is  first  responsible,  then  the  parish 
in  certain  cases,  and  finally  the  State — ^though  if  he  consent,  he  may  be 
penaoned  by  the  parish — and  like  the  pastor  too,  he  may  marry  without 
previous  consent  of  the  government.      Service  as  teacher  is  ranked 
among  the  recommendations  of  a  candidate  for  the  pastoral  office,  and  he 
receives  due  credit  therefor.    In  the  Catholic  portions  of  the  territory, 
however,  the  ecclesiastical  element  is  more  prevalent  in  fact,  if  not  by 
law,  as  all  the  arrangements  of  the  schools  are  first  subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  church  authorities.  28 
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The  common  schools  are  parish  schools  only  so  fiir  as  the  parish  ^ 
obliged  to  support  them  where  there  do  not  exist  special  funds  for 
purpose — the  State  being  only  subsidiary.     But  as  respects  the  teache 
salary  and  any  desirable  additions  or  improvements  that  would  be  attend- 
ed with  expense,  the  parish  can  contribute  or  refuse  at  its  pleasure, 
government  being  legally  bound  for  any  deficiency.     The  appointm 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  organization  and  superintendence  of  the  sch 
are  entirely  a  government  matter,  the  local  authorities  having  no  right 
anything  without  express  permission,  nor  are  the  teachers  permitted 
make  application  directly  to  them.     Still,  at  least  in  the  cities,  the  bu 
master  belongs  to  the  school  committee,  and  in  some  places  he 
the  right  of  presentation  to  the  teachership,  but  otherwise  the  parish 
merely  the  right  to  express  its  wish  respecting  the  appointment 

2.  School  Authorities, 

The  school  authorities  are  the  following: — 1.  The  School  Commi 
consisting  in  the  country  of  the  district  councilor  (the  highest  dis^fc  vict 
official)  and  the  pastor,  without  any  representative  of  the  parish ;  am.<3.   in 
the  cities,  of  one  or  more  of  the  parish  authorities  (usually  the  bi»>»-^o- 
master,)  one  or  more  pastors,  and  occasionally  the  teacher.     Upocm     tiie 
pastor  falls  the  inspection  of  the  school  and  the  general  management,     mnd 
oversight  of  instruction,  all  else  devolving  upon  the  committee  in       fixll> 
though  the  limits  between  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  two  are  not  s'trict- 
ly  drawn.     In  the  larger  city  schools  the  inspector,  or  rector,  ha^    the 
immediate  supervision  of  his  school,  while  the  pastor  has  influence     onv 
as  member  of  the  committee.     But  in  the  country  the  pastor  is  the     laext 
immediate  superior  to  the  teacher,  while  the  councilor  acts  with  thc^    P** 
tor  in  regard  only  to  the  external  affairs  of  the  school.     Whoever  acr  ts  « 
local  inspector  makes  full  report  to  the  **  chief  school  inspector."        ^*^ 
official  is  not  properly  an  independent  school  authority,  but  acts  ratfcm  ^^^ 
a  controlling  and  visiting  officer  betwen  the  school  committee  an< 
government.     He  cares  for  the  strict  execution  of  the  ordinances 
regulations,  and  the  observance  by  teachers  and  inspectors,  of 
official  instructions,  observes  the  merits  and  defects  of  teachers, 
and  reprimands,  reforms  improprieties  or  takes  measures  for  th< 
moval  by  report  to  the  government  and  communication  with  the  coi 
tee ;  in  short,  he  has  a  quite  wide  field  of  action  and  might  mak(_ 
self  the  center  of  the  school  system.     His  efficiency  is  much  mo^S-^   ^^ 
as  well  as* that  of  the  councilor,  by  the  different  relations  of  the  sc:::^^ 
in  the  country  from  those  in  the  larger  and  the  smaller  cities.    To^c^^     . 
chief  school  inspector  a  fixed  school  district  is  allotted,  for  which-^^^  " 
the  nearest  organ  of  communication  with  the  government  in  matter' ^=^''. 
belonging  to  the  councilor  or  city  school  committees.     The  office  is        ^  "^  J 
out  salary  and  usually  devolves  upon  the  **  metropolitan  of  the  ^^^^"^ 
(dean  or  chief  pastor  of  a  smaller  ecclesiastical  district)  or  to  some         *^^ 
suitable  clergyman.     Only  in  Gassel  is  the  office  an  independent  oc^^^ 
at  present  occupied  by  a  layman.     While  empowered  to  obtain  in! 
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€i(m  respecting  the  schools  of  the  district  at  any  timei  they  are  required 
'Co  Tisit  and  thoroughly  inspect  each  one  of  them  annually,  in  company 
ith  tho  councilor  and  local  inspector,  for  which  serrioe  they  receive  a 
lleage  and  per  diem  compensation.      Full  reports  are  made  to  the  gov- 
mment  according  to  prescribed  formulas.     School  candidates  are  under 
supervision,  and  they  also  preside  at  teachers*  conferences,  when- 
«Ter   such   are  held.       2.    The   Provincial  gotemment — through  the 
•*  School  Referee,"  who  has,  however,  no  independent  personal  authority 
OTer  the  schools,  and  is  always  a  clergyman — is,  in  roost  cases,  tho  high* 
est  authority  in  matters  relating  to  what  are  strictly  common  schools. 
Xt  locates,  removes,  pensions,  and  appoints  substitutes  for  all  teachers 
i%ot  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  regulates  generally  the  organization 
of  the  schools.     Only  in  cases  of  complaint  or  when  the  question  is  re- 
garding the  school  relations  of  the  whole  territory,  does  the  Minister  of 
^be  Interior  interfere,  whose  referee  in  all  educational  matters  where  the 
sovereign  rights  are  not  affected,  is  neither  clergyman  nor  schoolman, 
"but  simply  a  State  official.     For  the  real  schools,  however,  and  the  bet- 
ter organized  union  schools  of  the  cities,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is 
tbe  supreme  authority,  who  acts  in  part  by  general  regulations  and  in 
part  by  special  decisions. 

This  system  of  school  supervision  gives  rise  to  many  complaints  res- 
pecting the  multiplicity  of  school  officials,  the  distribution  of  the  man- 
agement of  thtf  schools  among  different  authorities,  and  the  excessive 
•mount  of  writing  required,  under  which  the  schools  must  of  necessity 
suffer,  did  not  the  zeal  of  the  teachers  compensate  for  deficiencies  in 
other  respects. 

3.  School  Attendance  and  Statistice, 

Attendance  at  school  is  obligatory  from  the  sixth  year  to  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth,  when  confirmation  occurs  in  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. The  teacher  reports  all  absences,  every  two  or  four  weeks,  to  tho 
inspector,  who  admonishes  the  delinquents  or  reports  them  to  the  school 
Committee  who  in  turn,  acting  as  public  prosecutor,  transfers  the  list 
With  a  motion  for  punishment  to  the  court  A  fine  is  inflicted  upon  the 
IfUher  of  the  delinquent  of  from  one  to  fifteen  silver  groschen  (2-30 
Qents)  per  day,  or  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment  These  fines  are 
Appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  or  for  writing  material  and 
lK>ok8  for  poor  children.  Except  in  cases  of  physical  infirmity,  attend- 
ance at  the  common  school  can  be  escaped  only  by  attendtfUce  at  some 
tHher  public  or  private  school,  which  requires  the  superintendence  of 
priyate  and  domestic  instruction,  also,  by  the  common  school  authorities. 
Srery  child,  wherever  he  may  attend,  must  pay  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties the  school  charges  that  are  usual  in  the  parish ;  but  these  regula- 
tioDS  both  respecting  attendance  and  school  fees  are  not  uniformly  car- 
Tied  out  and  have  many  local  exceptions. 

By  the  census  of  1858,  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers,  exclusive 
of  gymnasiums  and  private  schools,  was  as  follows : 
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■VANOKUCAL. 

OATHOUC. 

suwuu 

TOTAL. 

flchooU. 

Teach 'b. 

Schools. 

Teacb's. 

Schools. 

Teacb'a. 

Scbools. 

TeMh'a. 

Country  Parishes, 
City           do. 

899 

111 

987 
384 

117 
27 

130 
62 

61 
37 

49 
37 

1,077 
176 

1,16^ 
483 

Total, 

1,010 

1,371 

144 

192 

98 

86 

1,252 

1,649 

The  total  attendance  was  105,512  eTangelical,  17,876  catholic,  and 
about  8,280  Jewish  children,  or  nearly  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  whole 
populatioiL  These  schools  are  distributed  into  sixty  inspection  diatrictSf 
diJQfering  yery  much  in  extent  School  charges  also  differ  greatly.  In 
many  country  schools  originally  endowed  by  the  diurchea  and  in 
wealthy  districts  where  all  school  expenses  are  paid  from  the  pubKc- 
treasury,  no  fees  wbatcTcr  are  paid,  while  in  others  they  amount  to  from 
ten  silver  groschen  to  one  thaler  (20-74  cents)  annually ;  in  the  citieB- 
they  Tary  much  with  the  character  of  the  schools.  The  total  income  fitmi 
this  source  is  estimated  at  60,000  thalers  ($45,000)  annually.  The  rev- 
enue frt>m  the  church  services  attached  to  981  of  the  schools  was  esti- 
mated in  1846  at  28,669  thaler&  The  SUte  appropriations  lor  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  72,000  thalers  for  teachers*  salaries  (including  the  real 
schools,)  14,380  thalers  to  the  school  treasuries,  and  4,000  thaleni  to 
assist  parishes  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  while  the  not  ineoDsiderable 
cost  of  such  buildings  as  are  wholly  obligatory  upon  the  State,  is 
charged  to  the  State  building  account  A  comparison  of  these  amounts 
with  the  corresponding  appropriations  of  other  States  in  proportion  to 
territory  and  population,  will  place  Hesse  Cassel  among  the  very  first 
The  amount  of  the  appropriations  of  parishes,  revenues  for  endowments, 
&C.,  can  not  be  accurately  estimated.  Female  teachers  are  rarely  em- 
ployed except  in  the  Catholic  city  schools  of  Fulda,  and  only  for  instruc- 
tion in  needlework  and  similar  feminine  accomplishments. 

4.  Internal  OrgantzcUkm, 

The  inner  organization  of  the  school  is  governed  by  no  general  law, 
but  is  mostly  determined  by  local  circumstances,  wants,  and  means,  and 
by  the  character  of  the  school.  The  maximum  number  of  hoars  requi- 
red of  the  teacher  is  26-82  weekly.  The  number  of  scholars  varies 
greatly;  there  are  single-classed  schools  with  as  many  as  160  schoburSy 
while  in  Fulda  many  parishes  are  without  schools  and  the  children  are 
obliged  to  attend  the  schools  of  the  neighboring  towns,  which  lune  oflea 
filled  to  overflowing  with  even  200  or  more  scholars  under  a  sing^ 
teacher.  The  provincial  governments  in  1858  passed  ordinances  for  the 
schools  of  their  respective  provinces,  regulating  the  arrangement  of  the 
schools  and  of  instruction,  and  giving  official  instructions  to  the  teachen 
and  to  the  local  and  higher  inspectors,  and  upon  these  the  elemen* 
tary  school  system,  for  the  present  at  least,  rests ;  in  the  cities,  however, 
they  are  inapplicable  except  in  the  schools  for  the  poor,  and  each  sdiool 
has  generally  its  own  plan  of  instruction,  &C.,  approved  either  by  Urn 
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gwpwumcot  or  bj  the  school  eommittee  and  chief  school  inspector.    But 
ordinances  are  alike  only  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
those  for  Falda  being  mnch  the  same,  while  those  for  Hanan  dif- 
Tery  essentially  and  for  the  better.     The  former  declare  the  main  ob« 
Ject  of  the  common  school  to  be  **  to  lead  the  children,  by  instruction 
fluid  discipline,  into  more  perfect  communion  with  the  Savior,  Jesus 
Ohrist,  and  to  preserve  them  therein.'*    The  subjects  of  instruction  are 
aranked  as  either  necessary,  or  usefhl,  while  all  others  are  declared  pemi- 
^ous.     The  first  division  embraces  reading  (confined  principally  to  the 
text-books  used  in  the  following  branches,)  Bible  history,  the  catochism, 
fluid  singing.     In  the  second  division  are  placed  penmanship,  the  ez- 
2>re88ion  of  ideas  in  writing,  ciphering,  and  where  circumstances  are 
especially  favorable,  geography  with  main  reference  to  Germany  and 
somewhat  in  connection  with  natural  history,  and  the  most  important 
Acts  of  church,  mission,  and  profane  history.      The  aim  then  in  these 
shools  is  not  fixed  high.    Of  the  twenty-six  hours  per  week,  sixteen 
ky  be  given  to  reading,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  catechism,  and 
^jmns,  four  to  singing,  three  to  arithmetic,  and  three  to  writing — while 
%n  the  summer  schools,  where  the  time  is  more  limited,  thirteen  hours 
mnay  be  given  to  reading  and  religious  instruction,  three  to  singing,  and 
^snly  two  to  writing  and  arithmetic  during  the  week.      This  one-sided 
'^ew  of  the  object  of  the  common  school  is  avoided  in  the  ordinance  for 
Smnau  which  professes  to  aim  at  a  healthy  and  thorough  education  of 
"Che  people  preparatory  to  civil  as  well  as  religious  life,  makes  no  distino- 
^on    between    necessary  and  uscAil  branches,  makes    corresponding 
changes  in  the  time  given  to  the  several  studies,  and  gives  at  least  the 
chance  of  a  good  common  school.      The  city  schools,  being  left  more  at 
liberty,  are  better  adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times  and  many 
^  them  are  equal  to  the  best  in  Germany.     History,  geography,  mathe- 
'matics,  natural  history,  and  drawing  are  introduced,  and  in  a  few  instan- 
ces gymnastics  also,  which  within  a  few  years  have  excited  great  interest 
Private  g3rmnastic  institutions  exist  in  the  cities  of  Cassel  and  Hanau, 
while  on  the  other  hand  gymnastics  are  excluded  from  the  teachers* 
seminaries. 

School  diaries  and  records  are  required  to  be  kept  by  all  teachers  and 
inspectors.  There  should  be  a  public  examination  at  the  end  of  each 
half  year,  but  in  the  country  schools  the  visitation  by  the  chief  school 
hispector  generally  suffices,  and  in  the  cities  a  single  examination  is  held 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  There  is  no  special  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  course,  even  in  the  real  schools,  in  which,  however,  certificates  of 
dismission  are  usually  given.  There  are  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  of  va- 
Cfttion,  at  Easter,  Michaelmas,  Christmas,  and  Midsummer.  The  ordi- 
nances require  the  teachers  to  maintain  discipline  over  the  scholars  both 
fai  the  school  and  in  church,  on  the  street,  and  in  all  public  places,  but 
opinions  and  practices  differ  in  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher  out 
6f  ichooL  '*  All  punishments  prejudicial  to  health  or  destructive  of  self- 
respect,  cursing,  abuse,  or  the  use  of  defiimatory  words  referring  to  the 
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parents  or  relations  of  the  child,  or  to  his  misfortunes  or  deformitiefl,  are 
wholly  forbidden.''  The  courts  can  not  sentence  children  to  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  by  the  teacher,  but  may  refer  cases  to  him  to  be  punished 
as  he  may  deem  fit  Trespasses  in  forests,  fields,  &c.,  are  visited  upon 
the  parents. 

Sunday  schools  for  the  secular  instruction  of  adults,  which  were  at  one 
time  very  numerous,  are  no  longer  met  with,  the  one  now  existing  at 
Fulda  being  merely  for  religious  instruction.  But  trcuU  tchools  are  es- 
tablished in  nearly  all  the  cities  and  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  and  in 
the  larger  cities  are  of  two  kinds,  one  for  apprentices  in  carpentry,  and 
the  other  for  those  in  other  business.  There  are  never  more  than  4-0 
hours  of  instruction  per  week,  of  which  two  may  be  given  on  Sunday. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  latter  schools  includes  writing,  arithmetic, 
Gennan,  geography,  natural  history,  geometry  as  applied  to  the  special 
wants  of  the  trades,  and  dietetics.  The  carpenters'  schools  embrace  ge- 
ometry, drawing,  designing,  modeling,  and  other  practical  branches. 
There  are  annual  examinations.  Attendance  is  made  compulsory  except 
upon  those  already  acquainted  with  the  studies  of  the  general  depart- 
ment, fines  being  imposed  upon  the  master  fbr  the  non-attendance  of  his 
apprentices,  and  certificates  are  required  of  each  year's  attendance  from 
the  proper  teachers.  The  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  of  other 
schools  or  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  arts,  and  the  expenses  are  de> 
frayed  by  the  entrance  and  dismissal  fees,  and  sometimes  small  semi- 
annual tuition  fees,  paid  by  the  apprentices,  by  a  portion  of  the  profits 
from  the  sales  of  blank  contracts  of  apprenticeship  and  of  the  record 
books  for  traveling  journeymen,  by  fines,  interest  of  certain  funds,  and 
an  appropriation  of  2,000  thalers  from  the  State.  Each  trade  school  is 
superintended  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  councilor,  the  burgomas- 
ter, a  clergyman,  the  inspector  of  the  public  buildings,  and  some  skUlful 
artisans,  who,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  are  appointed  by  the  provincial 
gOTemment  as  ultimate  authority.  The  special  school,  where  it  exists, 
is  diligently  attended  because  its  practical  benefit  is  evident,  but  the  gen- 
eral school  finds  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  indifference 
and  even  hostility  of  mnsters  and  in  the  weariness  and  dissimilarity  of 
character  and  acquirements  on  the  part  of  the  apprentices. 

5.  Teachers, 

The  rectorships  attached  to  the  schools  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities 
are  to  be  noticed  as  peculiar,  being  the  remains  of  the  earlier  Latin 
schools.  The  rector  only  has  instruction  of  the  first  class,  and  also 
gives  preparatory  instruction  for  the  gymnasium,  but  usually  in  private 
and  with  additional  compensation.  He  is  generally  obliged  to  assist  the 
pastor  in  his  duties,  on  which  account  he  is  usually  a  candidate  for  tha 
ministry  and  has  received  a  university  education,  which  is  the  case  only 
with  the  principals  of  the  more  important  schools  in  the  large  cities  and 
with  many  of  the  real  school  teachers.  He  is  required  to  undei^  a 
special  examination^  conducted  by  a  board  of  gymnasial  teachenk 
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The  mass  of  the  teachers  receive  their  training  at  the  Ttacheri  Semi- 
HflfMt,  aud  are  many  of  them  themseWes  the  sons  of  teachers.  There 
is  DO  want  of  candidates  for  the  office,  owing  to  the  limited  denumd  for 
tidsnt  and  energy  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits,  to  the  content- 
ed, settled  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  the 
tiaeher,  as  well  as  to  the  small  expense  of  support  and  education  at  the 
semiiiaries.  There  are  three  seminaries — two  eyangelical,  at  Homberg 
and  Schluchtem,  and  a  Catholic  one  at  Fulda — which  are  all  purely  State 
iostitutions,  with  essentially  the  same  organization.  The  seminarists  re- 
oeiva  their  fitting  generally  at  yarious  priyate  preparatory  schools,  per- 
mitted for  that  purpose  by  government,  and  are  required  to  be  well 
grounded  in  the  catechism,  church  doctrines,  and  Bible  history,  in  the 
geography  of  Europe,  history,  arithmetic,  correct  reading,  and  the  rules 
li  grammar,  with  singing,  and  piano,  violin,  and  organ  playing.  The 
requisite  age  at  admission  is  sixteen  years,  and  the  course  continues 
three  years.  In  the  extent  of  instruction  and  in  their  internal  arrange- 
tnent  generally,  the  seminaries  are  Yery  similar  to  those  of  Prussia. 
AJUap  a  dosing  examination,  the  candidates  are  either  commissioned  for 
lerrice  in  the  public  schools  or  engaged  as  tutors,  family  teachers,  A^, 
and  after  two  years  are  admitted  to  a  second  examination  which  deter* 
mines  their  practical  fitness  and  ability.  Two  years  additional  service 
capacitates  them  for  a  permanent  settlement  by  the  government  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Fulda  seminary  is  fixed  at  twenty-four,  and  in 
the  other  two  amounts  to  about  sixty.  The  whole  expense  to  each  does 
not  exceed  25  thalers  ($18.50)  annually,  while  there  are  a  number  of 
Stipendiaries  and  beneficiaries  in  each  institution.  The  amount  of  State 
Appropriation  for  their  support  is  18,820  thalers  ($14,000.)  The  students 
Iwid  themselves  on  entrance,  to  two  years  service  in  the  common  schools, 
nt  the  end  of  which  time  the  claim  of  the  State  for  indemnification 
csaaea.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Uombcrg,  and  the  Rescue 
Boose  at  Schliichtcrn,  are  attached  to  the  seminaries  at  those  places.  In- 
struction is  given  to  the  student  to  some  extent  in  gardening,  silk  cul- 
ime,  and  the  management  of  bees. 

There  is  also  a  seminary  at  Cassel  for  the  training  of  Jewish  teachers, 
which  is  sustained,  as  well  as  all  the  Jewish  schools,  by  the  Jews  them- 
sdves,  the  State  appropriating  nothing,  though  it  appoints  the  examining 
committee  of  the  seminary  and  locates  the  teachers,  and  the  schools  as 
rMpects  superintendence  are  in  the  same  position  as  other  schools.  The 
intirest  taken  by  the  Jews  in  their  schools  is  very  remarkable. 

The  permanent  settlement  of  the  teacher  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ments occurs  in  regular  course  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  The  church 
olBoe,  when  attached  to  the  teachership,  is  conferred  by  the  ecclesiastical 
■athorities  but  can  not  be  withheld  from  the  appointee  of  government 
except  for  satisfactory  reasons.  The  Catholic  teachers  arc  located  with 
the  consent  of  the  Episcopal  chapter  at  Fulda.  But  few  parishes  possess 
the  rigffat  of  presentation,,  and  still  fewer  private  persons.  The  minimum 
nfatfj  of  the  common  school  teacher  is  fixed  at  100  thalers  ($74)  which 
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is  increased  after  five  year&^  service  to  150  thalers.  In  Cassel  the  salaries 
TUiage  from  250  to  400  thalers,  including  the  use  of  dwelling,  groundfl^ 
kCf  which  are  very  moderately  estimated.  These  salaries  consist  of  the 
income  arising  from  local  endowments  or  other  like  sources  generallj  be^ 
longing  to  the  school — of  the  rent  of  the  teachers'  dwellings  attached  to 
nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  country  and  smaller  cities,  usually  reckoned. 
at  six  thalers  annually,  and  of  the  fields  and  gardens  often  going  witib. 
them — of  the  tuition  fees,  where  such  are  paid— of  fuel  from  the  Stat» 
and  parish  forests — of  contributions  in  many  places  required  from  ihm 
families,  of  grain,  bread,  eggs,  &c,  which  are  brought  to  the  teacher — ^ 
riiare  in  the  rights  of  common  and  pasturage— and  appropriations  frona. 
the  ^*  country  school  fund,"  whose  income  amounted  at  last  reports 
to  17,440  thalers  and  has  since  been  much  enlarged,  and  is  devoted  to 
the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries.  When  the  salary  from  these  sources 
fidls  below  the  minimum  and  the  parish  fails  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
it  is  done  by  the  State. 

The  most   pressing    needs  of   the  schools  of  Hesse-Cassel  are — s. 
thorough  revision  of  the  school  ordinances,  establishing  uniformity  in  tho 
relations  of  schools  to  the  parish,  the  church,  and  the  State,  avoiding  thm 
present  one-sided  mistaken  religious  tendency,  and  satisfying  at  the  samo 
time  the  love  of  the  people  for  instruction,  and  the  true  interests  of  ihm 
church  and  State — a  certain  degree  of  capacity  for  school  management 
and  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  pastors,  who  indeed  by  virtue  of 
their  position  are  the  persons  most  suitable  for  the  immediate  inspection, 
of  schools  in  the  country — and  a  deeper  Interest  in  schools  on  the  part 
of  the  people  themselves,  which  is  now  in  a  great  measure  prerented  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  parish  fcom  the  management  of  its  own  schools. 

The  literary  efforts  of  the  teachers  of  Hesse-Cassel  have  been  incon« 
nderable,  though  this  is  no  standard  of  their  scientific  ability  or  cultoreu 
None  of  the  text-books  in  use  are  of  home  production.  Several  educa* 
tional  journals  have  appeared  at  different  times — the  earliest  in  1808 — 
but  were  all  of  short  continuance.  Since  1657,  there  has  been  publish- 
ed the  *^  Schulnachriehten  fur  KurJiesBeHy''^  a  modest  sheet  at  small  cost 
(10  silver  groschen,)  serving  as  a  means  of  communication  among  all  the 
teachers.    Many  teachers  are  active  contributors  to  foreign  journals. 

XL   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  rOB  HIOHEK  EDUOiiTION. 

1.  The  Real  Schools, 

The  real  schools  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  local  school  commit- 
tees and  their  support  is  obligatory  first  upon  the  cities  where  they  are 
located,  while  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign  and  the  State 
gives  assistance  where  necessary.  The  teachers  are  not  regarded  as 
State  officers  and  therefore  have  no  claim  for  pensions  or  upon  the  Wid- 
ows' Fund ;  still,  when  a  teacher  is  incapable  of  further  service  and  his 
salary,  after  deducting  that  of  his  assistant,  is  disproportionately  small,  a 
sufficient  appropriation  is  required  to  be  made  from  the  school  treasitfji 
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owr  tbe  Bune  pension  is  paid  to  their  widows  as  to  the  widows 
on.  The  present  real  schools  hare  originated  since  1880,  hat 
led  in  no  general  plan  of  organisation  and  differ  essentially  ao- 

0  special  local  wants  and  the  different  ideas  prevalent  at  the  date 
■tfcblishment  They  have  also  been  subjected  to  many  changeSi 
■abstantial  of  which  was  attempted  in  1850  when  it  was  desir* 
Im  of  them  a  kind  of  inferior  trade  school  giving  a  more  w  less 
i  tiftining  preparatory  to  business  and  providing  instruction  in 
em  languages  to  those  desiring  it  But  this  arrangement  has 
ind  almost  incapable  of  execution.  The  development  of  these 
baa  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  fkct  that  none  of  the  cities, 

1  Gaasel,  is  able  to  maintain  a  completely  organized  institution 
ind,  and  that  the  gymnasiums  fblly  satisfy  the  want  of  a  higher 
D ;  the  guild  system,  also,  still  existing  in  Hessc-Cassel,  with  its 
ad  standard  of  ages  for  apprentices,  journeymen,  and  masters, 

school  attendance  beyond  the  fourteenth  year,  and  moreover  the 
on  of  the  real  course  is  rewarded  with  no  special  privileges. 
hoola  are  supported  in  part  by  the  funds  originally  belonging  to 
I  aohools,  in  part  by  the  tuition  fees,  and  by  appropriations  from 
and  the  State,     The  State  appropriation  is  estimated  at  7,800 

The  tuition  varies  in  different  places  form  10  to  82  thalers,  and 
IM  also  vary  very  much — from  800  to  1,000  thalers.  The  schools 
■ovindal  capitals  are  largely  attended  in  proportion  to  the  number 
Hants;  besides  these  there  are  schools  at  Eschwege  and  Schmal- 
ii  pfo-gymnasiums  attached.  The  gymnasium  at  Rinteln  has 
I  daasfw  and  in  some  cities  the  rector  schools  have  a  single  real 
ineetad  with  them.  Those  at  Gassel  and  Hanau  are  the  most 
\  tlKMe  at  Eschwege  and  Fulda  are  neariy  equal  to  them,  while 
ars  inferior.  The  school  at  Hanau  is  the  oldest,  having  been 
ided  as  a  **  burgher  and  real  schooP*  in  1818,  but  seems  not  to 
n  superior  to  an  ordinary  burgher  school  until  after  its  thorough 
lation  in  1889.  It  then  consisted  of  four  elementary  classes  for 
tniriz  to  ten  years  old,  three  middle  classes,  and  the  special  real 
Itfa  three  classes,  closing  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  1847  it  num- 
lO  pnpils,  but  in  1851  its  organization  was  changed,  with  a  less 

of  classes,  a  restricted  course  of  study,  a  smaller  number  of 
,  and  a  diminished  popularity.  The  establishment  of  the  school 
A  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  its  educational 
needing  now  but  a  higher  public  female  school  to  supply  all  the 
^  the  population.  It  was  opened  in  1843  with  nine  classes  and 
Dii  with  a  library,  natural  history  collections,  &c.  It  has  been 
1  with  success,  and  notwithstanding  some  alterations  that  were, 
)inion  of  very  many,  injudicious,  it  in  1855  numbered  449  pupils 
regular  classes. 

eneral  course  of  studies  includes — ^in  all  the  eight  classes,  relig« 
boars  weekly,)  German  (8-10  hours,)  arithmetic  (4  hours,)  dng- 
lonnj  writing,  in  classes  III.  to  YIL,  (S  hoars,)  geography,  in 
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classes  II.  to  VL  (2  hours,)  French,  in  L  to  Y.  (4-6  hours,)  drawing  tn^ 
g3na[inastics,  in  I.  to  IV.  (2-4  hours  each,)  geometry,  in  I.  to  IIL  (^ 
hours,)  history  and  natural  history,  in  I.  and  II.,  (2  hours  each.)  Th^ 
first  class  is  in  two  divisions,  technical  and  mercantile.  To  the  list  i 
given  instruction  in  English,  mercantile  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  cor 
respondence,  ^ — to  the  other,  stereometry,  chemistry,  &c,  and  techni-  ' 
cal  drawing.  This  division,  however,  is  not  made  in  all  the  schools,  and 
in  regard  to  the  whole  course,  each  school  has  its  peculiarities.  In  many 
respects  they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  gymnasiums  than  to  the  com- 
mon schools,  between  which  classes  they  so  fluctuate  that  it  is  desirable 
that  there  were  more  fixed  and  uniform  regulations  controlling  them. 

The  teachers  have  generally  passed  one  year  at  the  university,  and 
except  in  special  cases  are  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination,  in  such 
departments  as  they  may  select,  before  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  They  usually  serve  a  year  as  *^  practitioners "  previous  to 
final  settlement 

2.  Higher  Female  Schools, 

There  exists  but  one — at  Hanau — its  revenues  and  expenses  in  diarge 
of  the  city,  its  general  arrangement,  teachers,  &c,  under  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  State  authorities  as  in  the  other  public  schools.  It  was  first 
opened  as  a  general  female  school,  but  in  1842  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
trict schools,  a  burgher  and  a  higher  female  school,  the  latter  with  eight 
annual  classes  and  297  pupils.  Since  1850  the  classes  have  become  re- 
duced to  six,  and  the  number  of  pupils  has  also  diminished.  It  is  de- 
signed for  girls  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  the  course  extending 
from  the  sixth  year  till  confirmation,  and  embracing  religion,  Qerman, 
French,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  singing,  arithmetic,  writing, 
drawing,  and  needlework.  Private  schools  are  depended  upon  for  more 
advanced  instruction. 

3.  Private  Schools, 

The  number  of  private  fchooU  is  relatively  small,  their  places  being 
gradually  supplied  by  public  institutions.  Their  number  is  somewhat 
restricted  by  the  ordinance  placing  both  day  and  boarding  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  the  school  authorities,  and  requiring  teachers  so  en- 
gaged, with  certain  exceptions,  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  provin- 
cial government  and  to  undergo  an  examination  by  a  suitable  committee. 
Family  teachers  and  tutors  are  under  no  special  supervision,  though  it 
has  been  decided  that  when  the  children  of  more  that  two  families  are 
instructed  together,  it  constitutes  a  private  school.  Many  of  the  regula- 
tions, however,  are  not  very  strictly  observed. 

m.  THX  OTMNAStUMS. 

Respecting  this  branch  of  the  school  system  there  is  no  special  law, 
but  all  the  gymnasiums  are  State  institutions,  directed  and  supported  by 
the  State,  and  private  schools  can  not  carry  their  preparatory  instmctioD 
beyond  fitness  for  the  fourth  class.    Each  has  its  own  endowment  ftmdSi 
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jQon  fees,  and  appr^ri&tions  firom  the  State,  the  Utter  amounting  to 
y090  thalers  ($29,000.)  The  tuition  fees  vary  in  the  different  gTmna- 
i  from  four  to  sixteen  thalers  in  the  lowest  class,  and  from  twelve  to 
eaty-foor  thalers  in  the  highest  The  expense  to  the  student  is  in 
U17  cases  diminished  by  stipends,  &c  They  may  be  considered  as 
Btaiien  in  character,  the  gymnasium  at  Fulda,  however,  being  more 
idly  catholic  than  the  others  are  evangelical. 

The  gymnasiums  are  immediately  under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
superintending  authority,  whose  referee  for  educational  and  school 
atters  is  an  officer  of  the  government,  upon  whose  scientific  training, 
terest  in  and  acquaintance  with  the  school  system,  and  impartiality, 
e  prosperity  of  the  schools  depends.  The  immediate  management  of 
ch  institution,  however,  rests  with  its  director. 

There  are  six  institutions  of  this  character,  at  Cassel,  Fulda,  Hanau, 
ersfeld,  Marburg,  and  Rinteln,  with  an  annual  attendance  during  the 
si  ten  years  ranging  from  750  to  1,200  ;  the  total  number  of  graduates 
iring  that  time  was  1,194.  There  are  also  three  pro-gymnasiums  at 
schwege,  Schmalkeld,  and  Schliichtem,  with  three  classes  corrcspond- 
ig  to  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium  and  having  the  same 
udies.  Their  organization  dates  from  1833  and  they  are  very  much 
ke  the  similar  establishments  of  northern  Germany  generally  and  those 
r  Prussia  especially,  possessing  both  their  excellencies  and  defects. 
hej  differ  but  little  among  themselves,  the  course  of  study  continues 
ine  years,  from  the  age  of  nine  to  eighteen,  and  the  scholars  are  divided 
ito  six  classes,  each  of  the  three  higher  classes  having  a  two  years 
Mirse.  The  requisites  for  admission  are  ability  to  read  and  write  well 
I  both  German  and  Roman  character,  fitmiliarity  with  the  four  rules  of 
rithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  of  Biblical  history.  A  purely  department 
prtem  of  teaching  prevails.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
reMy  is  81  in  the  three  higher  classes,  80  in  the  fourth,  and  28-29  in 
tie  two  lower — four  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon, 
Tednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  being  free,  as  in  all  schools.  All 
he  studies  are  obligatory,  with  the  exception  of  singing  and  drawing  in 
he  four  higher  classes,  and  Hebrew.  They  are  as  follows : — German, 
-4  hours;  Latin,  8-10  hours;  Greek,  in  the  four  higher  classes,  6 
tours ;  French,  in  the  three  higher  classes,  2  hours ;  Hebrew,  in  the 
Jghest  class,  2  hours ;  religion,  2  hours ;  history,  except  the  lowest 
lass,  2  hours ;  geography  and  natural  history,  2-4  hours ;  mathematics, 
t  hours ;  writing,  in  the  three  lowest  classes,  2  hours ;  gymnastics,  2 
iours ;  singing,  1-2  hours ;  drawing,  2  hours.  Religious  services  in 
chool  are  limited  to  a  single  hour^s  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
hough  instruction  is  begun  daily  in  each  class  with  prayer,  under  the 
estriction  that  unordained  teachers  can  make  use  only  of  the  Lord's 
»niyer.  The  attendance  of  the  scholars  at  church  is  generally  not  con- 
roiled.  The  time  of  both  scholars  and  teachers  is  very  fully  occupied^ 
s  in  the  three  higher  classes  from  four  to  five  hours  daUy  are  spent  in  re- 
itttioD,  translation,  and  other  exercises,  while  each  of  the  teachers  has  to 
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correct  on  the  average  three  compoeitiona  weekly.     SUll  many  teacher^ 
give  private  instruction  to  scholars  of  their  gymnasinm,  with  the  caia0^ 
of  the  ministry.     The  private  study  and  occupationa  of  the  students  f^ 
ceive  no  particular  supervision.     Every  gymnasium  has  its  libnry  P^ 
the  students,  sustained  by  the  general  school  fund  and  under  the  care 
one  of  the  teachers.     The  classification  and  ranking  of  the  scholm 
determined  at  the  close  af  each  year  upon  the  basis  of  the  teachc 
lists  of  scholarship,  diligence,  and  conduct      The  first  has  the  mc 
weight,  and  Greek,  Latin,  German,  mathematics,  and  history  have  moi 
influence  upon  the  decision  than  the  other  departments. 

Discipline  extends  to  the  conduct  of  the  scholars  both  in  and  out  of^ 
school,  but  no  rigorous  strictness  is  attempted  and  therefore  discipline  is  ^ 
easily  maintained.     As  the  students  advance  the  need  of  punishment  ^-    ^ 
minishea     Imprisonment  and  expulsion  can  be  inflicted  only  by  the  con- 
ference of  teachers.     The  events  of  each  day  are  recorded  in  the  class- 
books,  with  the  tasks  of  the  different  hours,  the  marks  of  credit  and 
demerit,  absences,  &c.      Prizes,  public  honors,  &c,  are  not  conferred, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Richter  medal  to  deserving  graduates  of  the 
Cassel  gymnasium. 

A  public  examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  before 
Easter,  and  a  private  one  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  at  both  of 
which  certificates  are  given  to  all  the  students.  Certificates  are  also  given 
four  times  in  the  term  to  the  members  of  the  two  lower  classes,  and  twice 
in  the  term  to  the  next  higher  class.  The  completion  of  the  course  se- 
cures no  other  privileges  than  one  year  of  active  military  service  in  place 
of  three,  as  otherwise  prescribed,  and  admittance  to  the  university.  By 
far  the  most  of  the  graduates  devote  themselves  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  State  service. 

The  corps  of  instructors  in  all  the  gymnasiums  includes  48  teachers 
(with  the  six  directors)  and  ten  assistants,  besides  teachers  who  have 
been  commissioned  to  supply  temporary  wants,  and  "  practitioners,**  L  e. 
candidates  for  the  teachers^  office,  who  having  finished  their  university 
studies  and  passed  an  examination  are  now  spending  a  year  on  trial 
This  examination  is  made  by  a  special  committee  at  Marburg,  and  it  is 
required  that  the  candidate  shall  evidence  a  scientific  training  either  in  a 
philological  and  historical  or  in  a  mathematical  and  physical  direction. 
At  the  close  of  the  probationary  year  a  practical  examination  is  held,  re- 
lating chiefly  to  the  pedagogical  abilities  of  the  applicant,  and  conducted 
by  three  directors  appointed  for  the  purpose  and  forming  the  *^  Higher 
School  Committee  for  the  affairs  of  the  gymnasiums.'*  They  have  also 
to  advise  upon  matters  relating  to  the  gymnasiums  generally  and  to  re- 
port regarding  them  to  the  ministry,  and  they  therefore  form  in  a  certain 
degree  a  special  council  upon  gymnasial  matters,  attached  to  the  ministry. 

The  final  location  of  the  teacher  does  not  occur  on  the  average  earikr 
than  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  made  by  the  sovereign,  on  xoKh 
tion  of  the  ministry,  and  the  directors  have  very  little  to  do  with  <ba 
dbxAot  of  their  teachers.    The  salaries  are  moderate.    The  directors  ve- 
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^sdr%  from  800  to  l,tOO  tlMUen»  th«  olher  prinoliMd  tMchert  from  500  to 
4B00  thalttTB,  and  the  assiBtanta  from  800  to  400  thalera  There  Is  no  in- 
of  flftlarf  with  mge,  nor  additioo  in  CMe  of  want,  nor  immonitiea 
anj  kind.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  many  of  the  younger 
'ftaachers  accept  positions  in  other  States,  and  the  more  credit  is  due  the 
^Mttled  teachers  for  their  ability  and  self-sacrificing  faithfulness. 

IV.  ORPBAir  HOUSES;   RBSCVB  INSTITUTIONS^  STO. 

Among  the  many  ordinances  which  show  the  care  of  the  State  for  the 
destitute  is  one  that  provides  for  eyery  poor  orphan  child — and  the  same 
Saolds  good  for  the  poor  children  of  imprisoned  criminals — that  the  expense 
of  his  instruction  should  be  borne  equally  by  the  State,  the  parish,  and 
"Uie  church,  while  many  amercements  and  fines  that  would  otherwise  go 
xnto  the  treasury  are  applied  to  the  reformed  orphan  house  at  CasseL 
nhis  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  province,  having  been 
funded  in  1690,  and  is  now  well  endowed  and  provided  with  new  and 
spacious  buildings,  grounds,  Ac.     It  provides  for  about  800  children,  of 
"^rhom  the  boys  only  are  in  the  institution  buildings,  the  girls  being  cared 
Sbr  in  private  families.     The  children  are  retained  until  confirmation, 
^^rhen  the  boys  are  apprenticed  and  the  girls  receive  a  gift  of  three  tha* 
lers,  a  Bible,  and  a  hymn-book.     Two  principal  teachers  and  two  assist- 
suits  are  engaged  in  instruction,  which  reaches  the  grade  of  a  somewhat 
superior  common  school.     The  children  are  also  trained  in  the  various 
duties  of  a  house  and  garden,  in  basket  making,  straw  braiding,  &c.,  and 
"there  is  a  printing  office  attached  to  the  establishment  which  adds  con- 
siderably to  its  income.    It  is  controlled  by  a  committee,  who  are  imme- 
diately under  the  ministry  of  the  Interior,  while  other  orphan  houses  are 
under  the  provincial  governments.     The  Lutheran  orphan  house  at  Cas- 
ael  was  founded  in  1762,  and  now  provides  for  forty  children,  all  within 
the  building,  and  cared  for  substantially  as  in  the  Reformed  institution. 
Pupils  that  have  left  the  house  are  also  supported  during  their  appren- 
ticeship.    A  Jewish  orphan  house  was  founded  at  Cassel  in  1856,  with 
fourteen  children  who  receive  instruction  in  the  parish  school.      Much 
attention  is  paid  to  instruction  in  labor.     It  is  proposed  to  increase  mate- 
rially its  resources  as  well  as  extend  its  accommodations  and  aims.    There 
is  also  an  orphan  house  at  Hanau  with  a  ^ery  considerable  income  which 
is  devoted  to  the  support  of  orphans,  and  especially,  of  morally  neglected 
children.     The  system  of  institutional  training  is  strongly  adhered  to  and 
only  such  children  as  would  have  a  dangerous  influence  upon  others,  are 
removed  and  placed  in  the  rescue  houses  at  the  expense  of  the  institu- 
tioa     It  numbers  about  seventy  children,  with  four  teachers,  a  printing 
press  and  book-store  with  special  privileges,  &c.     Of  the  orphan  house 
at  Marburg  and  the  Catholic  institution  at  Fulda  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
There  are  three  rescue  houses^  the  oldest  of  which  was  established  in 
Gissel  in  1884  by  the  ^*  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Moral  and 
Physical  condition  of  the  Poor  ^  of  the  city  of  Cassel.      It  is  intended 
only  for  boys,  and  the  institution  maintains  an  intercourse  and  interest 
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in  its  pupils  after  they  have  left  it,  and  through  life — ^with  Tery  be 
dal  results.  The  one  at  Renshaus  was  opened  in  1844,  and  has* 
buildings,  with  land,  ^.,  about  120  children,  a  book  printing-ofl) 
book-bindery,  &c  The  expenses  of  each  child  are  from  60  to  60  th 
The  third  is  at  Raith,  near  Schrdchtem,  with  about  forty  children. 
Tery  simply  but  excellently  conducted.  AH  these  institutions  mal 
ports  at  stated  times. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumh  Institution  at  Homberg  was  established  in 
is  under  the  control  of  the  director  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  and 
numbers  twenty-six  pupils.  There  are  two  teachers  with  salari 
600  thalers  each,  and  also  a  female  teacher.  The  State  appropr 
amounts  to  2,800  thalers,  and  all  poor  pupils  are  instructed  free  < 
pense.  Arrangements  are  making  to  so  extend  the  establishment 
be  able  to  educate  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  duchy. 

There  is  as  yet  no  institution  for  the  blind.  An  establishment  bai 
commenced  for  the  training  of  imbecile  children.  In&nt  scboo 
rather  guardian  institutions,  exist  only  in  the  larger  cities,  wfwrs 
are  also  special  hospitals  for  children.  These  are  all  supported  p 
pally  by  charitable  contributions  and  appropriations  from  the  par 
Great  liberality  is  everywhere  manifested  for  the  good  of  the  childr 
the  poor,  and  their  education  is  considered  of  no  less  importance 
that  of  the  more  wealthy.  In  Cassel,  for  example,  with  a  populalv 
82,600,  there  are  nine  schools  for  the  poor,  with  1,700  children,  wl 
ceive  not  only  free  instruction,  but  also  for  the  most  part,  books,  wi 
and  drawing  materials,  and  linen  and  thread  lor  their  woik,  be 
assistance  in  many  other  forma. 


I?.  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  DUCHY  OP  BRUNSWICK. 


PBBUMIVAST  BKMAIUaL 


Tn  DucHT  or  Brunswick,  sitaated  in  north-western  Germany,  ai 
ranking  twelfth  among  the  States  of  the  Confederacy,  consists  of  three 
larger  and  six  smaller  distinct  portions,  comprising  an  area  of  1 ,625  sq. 
m.,  and  divided  politically  into  the  circles,  or  districts,  of  Brunswick, 
WolfenhiitteK  Hehnstadt,  Gandersheim,  Holzminden  and  Blankenhurg. 
Its  capital  is  Brunswick,  with  a  popalation  of  42,209.  The  entire  popu- 
lation in  1868  was  281,708,  of  whom  276,922  were  Lutherans,  998  Re- 
formed, 2,688  Catholics,  1,061  Jews,  and  99  of  other  secU.  The  goTem- 
ment  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  Duke  being  head  of  the  State,  restricted 
by  the  legislature,  which  is  composed  of  the  upper  and  lower  chambers, 
partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective,  and  meeting  every  three  years. 
The  revenues  for  1861-8  amounted  to  $8,687^420— public  debt  $8,826,896. 
Total  army  force  during  peace  2,476,  in  time  of  war  6,859. — (The  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  an  area  of  1,806  sq.  m.,— population  in  1860, 174,620 
— ordinary  revenue  in  1868  $884,115,  military  account  and  receipts 
$8,222,991— number  of  soldiers  furnished,  up  to  Dec,  1868, 14,997  three 
yearei*  men,  and  5, 2 1 6  for  shorter  periods.  Three-sevenths  of  the  territory 
IS  under  cultivation.) 

The  fiurface  of  the  duchy  is  mostly  mountainous,  but  with  level  tracts 
of  considerable  extent  Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit,  and  is  carried 
on  with  intelligence  and  energy,  nearly  one  half  of  the  territory  being 
under  cultivation,  while  one-third  is  in  forest  and  many  are  employed  in 
the  cutting  and  preparation  of  timber.  Great  attention  is  also  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  especially  of  sheep.  The  most  striking  characteristics 
of  ihe  people  are  personal  courage  and  an  open,  unsuspecting  nature ;  they 
are  considered  to  be  the  best  situated  of  all  the  Germans  in  the  point  of 
comfort  and  village  economy,  and  on  the  whole  this  little  State  is  one  of 
the  best  managed  in  Europe,  in  every  department  of  administration.'*' 

HISTORY  or  SCHOOLS  XND  8CH00L  LSaiSLATIOX. 

While  yet  daricness  brooded  over  northern  Germany,  and  only  in  the 
cloisters  and  rising  cities  was  there  a  gleam  of  light  to  give  promise  of  the 
coming  day,  Gandersheim  gained  to  Brunswick  its  first  literary  fame  as  the 
residence  of  the  poetess  Roswitha,  the  nun ;  and  as  early  as  in  the 
twdfth  century  Gerold  became  widely  known  as  rector  of  the  school  at 
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St  Blaize.  The  progress  of  enlightenment,  which  was  at  all  times  evi» 
dent  within  the  territory  of  the  present  dudiy,  the  weight  of  evidence 
shows  to  have  been  independent  of  foreign  aid  ;  in  later  periods  it  wis 
especially  marked  in  the  city  of  Brunswick,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  position  which  the  capital  early  assumed  in  the  Hanseatic  League. 
But  the  cloister  schools  ceased  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  citizens.  They 
tiierefore  petitioned  Pope  John  XXIII.,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of 
founding  the  two  schools  of  St  Martin  and  St  Catherine.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  schools  gave  rise  to  angry  contentions  between  the  ecclesi- 
astics and  the  civilians.  The  former  were  unwilling  to  surrender  so  fertile 
a  source  of  advantage  as  instructiofi  had  hitherto  been  to  them ;  but  the 
latter  had  become  well  cognizant  that  the  immediate  future  would  require 
of  the  citizens  what  the  cloister  schools  neither  could  nor  would  supply. 
Finally,  Duke  Bemhard  interfered  and  reconciled  the  parties.  The  arti- 
cles of  agreement,  made  in  1420,  specified  that  in  these  schools  instruction 
should  be  given  to  children  and  youth  in  the  languages  (grammaticalia) 
and  principal  arts.  Mention  is  also  made  of  **  writing  schools,"  in  which 
nothing  was  to  be  taught  but  to  write,  and  to  read  the  alphabet  and  Car- 
man books  and  manuscript  From  these  germs  the  school  system  of  the 
city  was  now  rapidly  developed  so  that  many  foreign  cities  took  pattern 
therefi*omf  and  Bugenhagen,  in  1528,  was  enabled  to  say,  ^Here,  in 
Brunswick,  it  is  considered,  by  the  Honorable  Council  and  by  the  entire 
community,  necessary,  above  all  things,  to  maintain  good  schools,  and 
for  that  end  to  pay  for  the  service  of  faithful  and  honest  masters  and  as- 
sistants." Of  the  other  sources  of  civilization,  prior  to  the  Rcfonnation, 
there  may  be  mentioned  the  renowned  '*  Schulpforta,"  an  institution  for 
instruction,  fbundcd  in  1137  by  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Walkenried. 
With  the  Reformation,  the  broad  light  of  day  at  last  broke  upon  Ikuns- 
wick  as  respects  education  and  enlightenment  In  1528,  Bugenhagen 
accomplished  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  int^  the  capital.  We 
have  already  remarked  in  what  condition  be  found  the  schoolsw  He  now 
gave  them  such  an  organization  as  Luther,  in  reply  to  Melancihon,  had 
outlined  in  his  ^^Unterricht  der  Visitatoren.^  The  reformation  was  ex- 
tended by  Duke  Julius  through  the  entire  territory,  and  immediately 
thereafter,  in  1569,  there  appeared  a  church  ordinance,  which  also  in- 
cluded regulations  for  the  schocris,  according  throc^hout  with  the  Tiewa 
of  Luther  and  Bugenhagen,  and  the  root-stock  of  the  school  system  that 
to-day  exists  in  Brunswick.  This  ordinance  provided  that  wherever  there 
had  hitherto  been  sacristies  there  should  now  be  Gkrman  schools  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  them.  From  this  germ  the  **  Public  School " 
has  developed  itself  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  times.  Reading, 
writing,  the  catechism,  and  sacred  music  were  for  a  long  time  the  stand- 
ard subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  teachers  were  required  to  be  "persons 
fitted  for  the  office,  who  had  undergone  a  previous  examination.**  Duke 
Augustus  added  an  element  of  great  strength  to  the  system,  in  1 644^  by 
establishing  a  consistory,  before  which  all  matters  relating  to  churches 
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and  schools  should  be  brought,  and  by  whom  both  churches  and  schools 
shoald  be  frequently  yisited.  lie  also  issued,  in  1651,  an  ordinance  con- 
taining strict  regulations  respecting  the  instruction  of  youth,  which  was 
printed  at  Wolfonbiittel,  in  1657.  Yet  all  these  measures  were  not  effec- 
tual in  bringing  into  operation  a  system  of  country  schools ;  it  was  es- 
pecially the  schools  of  the  cities  that  were  undergoing  gradual  de^elop- 
ment  Finally,  Charles  I.,  young  and  energetic,  gained  the  throne  and 
showed  his  desire  and  ability  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  country 
schools,  by  the  **  Ordinance  respecting  Schools  in  the  Country,*'  of  Sept., 
1758,  in  which,  after  an  admirable  preamble,  there  follow  five  chapters 
upon  "  Scholars,*'  "  Schoolmasters,*'  "  Preachers,'*  "  their  Superintend- 
ents,** and  **  the  Magistracy."  And  in  addition  to  this,  that  there  might 
^  no  want  of  teachers,  he  founded  in  Oct,  1758,  a  Teachers*  Seminary 
at  Wolfenbtittel. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  Brunswick  public  school  is  a  daughter 
of  the  church ;  and  legislation  had  never  conceived  of  any  other  relation. 
But  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  (1780-1806,)  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  example  of  Prussia,  favored  other  views. 
The  schools  should  be  separated  from  the  church  and  placed  under  a 
"  School  Directory,"  consisting  of  Campe,  Trapp  and  Sturc.  This  plan  of 
the  Duke  was  frustrated,  however,  by  the  opposition  of  the  consistory 
and  chambers.  Omitting  the  period  during  which  the  country  and  its 
schools  groaned  under  French  despotism,  we  pass  immediately  to  an  ac- 
count of  their  present  condition,  premising  only  that  the  existing  system 
rests  mainly — first,  upon  the  ordinance  of  1753,  so  far  as  not  superseded 
by  subsequent  laws; — secondly,  upon  the  law  of  April,  1840,  in  relation 
to  school  attendance  and  school  order  in  the  country  parishes ; — thirdly, 
upon  the  proclamation  of  the  consistory  of  Nov.,  1840,  which,  together 
with  the  first-mentioned  law,  provided  for  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
schools; — ^and  fourthly,  upon  the  parish  school  law  of  Dec,  1851,  which 
regulated  the  external  relations  of  the  schools. 

I.      PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Public  Schools  include  both  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  parish 
schools  in  city  and  country,  and  all  institutions  related  to  them.  For 
Catholic  churches  and  schools,  the  State  docs  nothing  directly ;  they  be- 
long to  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim.  The  Jews  also  provide 
liberally  for  their  own  schools,  which  are  all  purely  private  institutions. 
Every  Evangelical  parish  is  obliged  to  have  a  parish  school,  which  is  open 
to  children  of  all  denominations^  and  is  supported  by  the  parish  in  which 
it  is  situated.  If  the  requisite  amount  can  not  be  raised  from  the  tuition 
fees,  (which  vary  in  the  cities  and  villages,  but  in  the  country  are  one 
thaler  (74  cents)  annually  per  child^  of  whatever  age,)  the  deficiency  is 
contributed  from  the  parish  treasury,  as  well  as  what  is  required  for  the 
tuition  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  teacher's  salary  is  defrayed 
from  the  same  source.  Many  parishes  receive  assistance  from  the  ^*  clois- 
ter and  education  fund,"  which  orig\nated  fh>m  the  estates  of  the  con- 
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▼enta  and  religious  foundations  secnlarized  at  the  time  of  tbi 
tion,  and  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  iuti 
instruction. 

There  are  in  the  country  parishes  (in  1855)  406  teacherdii 
total  income  of  78,118  thalers,  ($57,800,)  ezdusive  of  houa 
nished  free  to  the  teachers.  Of  this  amount,  41,571  th.  are  dc 
the  school  endowments,  (including  lands,  invested  Ainds,  perqi 
— 29,882  th.  tuition  fees— 2,908  th.  appropriated  by  the  par 
8,805  th.  fVom  the  cloister  and  education  Aind.  The  number 
in  1855  was  38,022.  The  usual  amount  of  salary  in  districts 
250  inhabitants  and  over,  is  at  least  150  th.,  ($111) — in  smaller 
least  140  th.,  (previous  to  February  of  the  present  year,  120 
fifths  of  the  salaries  range  from  120  th.  to  160  th.,  another  two 
150  th.  to  250  th.  G5  teachers  receive  250^850  th.,  and  ten  ft 
500  th.  In  the  twelve  cities  and  three  boroughs  there  are  86  m 
188  male  and  42  female  teachers,  who  receive  a  total  salary  of 
($81,650,)  to  which  the  tuition  fees  contribute  18,889  th.,  the  < 
education  fund  9,600  th.,  and  the  city  and  other  treasuries  the 
The  number  of  scholars  is  11,288.  The  usual  salary  of  a  ciQ 
150  th.,  or  175  th.  without  house-rent.  The  city  teachers  an 
graduated,  those  of  the  city  of  Brunswick  being  divided  into  i 
the  five  higher  classes  consisting  of  five  teachers  each,  the  salt 
200,  250,  800,  850,  400,  and  450  th.  respectively.  Thirty 
added  in  commutation  of  house-rent^  Teachers  are  allowed  U 
other  occupations  with  the  consent  of  the  consistory. 

Children  enter  school  on  completing  the  fifth  year,  at  EastM 
aslmas,  and  remain  until  confirmation,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  j 
vacations  estabh'shed  by  law  are  one  of  a  week  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  three  days  at  Ascension  day.  There  are  also  flv< 
vacation  during  the  summer  term,  which  are  distributed  dor 
and  autumn  according  to  the  season.  Wednesday  and  Satv 
noons  are  also  free. 

School. Svper in  fendenre. — ^There  is  required  to  be  a  commi 
nection  with  every  school,  consisting  in  the  country  parlfi 
chairman  and  one  member  of  the  church  committee,  the  chlel 
the  parish,  and  a  member  of  the  parish  council,  who  must  all 
same  sect  The  teacher  of  the  school  (the  oldest  where  there 
should  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee  as  advising  m 
may  be  constituted  a  voting  member  by  the  consistory.  In  U 
committee  consists  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the  highest  ec< 
member  of  the  city  council  and  of  the  church  association,  (for 
church  committees  of  the  different  parishes,)  or  of  the  church 
if  there  be  but  a  single  parish,  the  school  director,  and  when 
temal  arrangement  of  any  school  is  concerned,  the  head  teac 
school.  This  school  committee  is  a  creation  of  the  law  of  Dee 
has  already  effected  many  beneficial  results.    Besides  payhig 
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tenCion  ta  the  best  inlemU  of  the  ichool,  it  detdvee  u|khi  them  to  tnn* 
wmet  an  its  oateide  busineBS ;  they  heve  the  menagement  of  the  eehool 
pvDpertXf  under  the  direction  of  the  connatory ;  they  prepare  the  annual 
[Mtiinifr  of  income  and  oxpensca^  effect  the  appropriation  by  the  parish 
soart  of  the  items  of  the  eatimatc,  and  have  control  of  the  school  treasury 
a^oeoiuits,  inmamuch  as  the  accounts  are  presented  first  of  all  to  them  for 
rerision.  It  is  their  duty  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  regular 
tfonSt  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  teachers  and  parents,  to  confer  with 
tlie  authorities  respecting  the  admission  of  scholars  not  entitled  to  it,  and 
tlae  esitabUshment  of  the  rates  of  tuition,  to  decide  respecting  the  punish* 
■sent  of  gross  ofRsnses,  or  the  final  expulsion  of  scholars,  to  conduct 
school  ceremonies,  to  be  present  at  public  examinations,  to  make  sugges* 
iioos  to  the  school  inspector  or  the  consistory  respecting  instruction  and 
siH  other  school  matters,  and  at  their  request  to  make  reporta  and  giTe 


The  immediate  superintendent  of  every  country  school  is  the  local 
preacher.     The  city  and  burgher  schools  are  generally  under  a  director 
Ap|K>inted  by  the  ministry  on  the  nomination  of  the  consistory.    The 
other  schools  of  the  duchy  are  distributed  into  twenty-eight  inspection 
difltricts.,  each  under  a  school  inspector  appointed  in  the  same  way,  usu- 
ally an  ordained  minister,  who  receives  a  suitable  compensation  from  the 
doiflter  fund.    These  inspectors,  as  well  as  the  directors,  have  the  es- 
pecial  control  of  the  internal  management  of  the  schools,  and  are  also 
particularly  required  to  call  meetings  of  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  their 
difltricts.    Finally,  the  consistory  at  Wolfenbiittel  is  at  the  head  of  the 
achool  government    Since  1851  there  has  also  been  established  at  the 
mume  place  a  consistorial  council,  to  which  school  matters  should  be  re- 
ferred.    The  whole  course  of  instruction  in  the  parish  schools  is  fixed  by 
this  consistory,  and  they  have  also  the  decision  respecting  the  location, 
transference,  dismissal,  and  pensioning  of  teachers,  the  imposing  bonds 
npon  newly  appointed  teachers,  and  the  care  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  general  supervision  of  the  schools. 

JfUemal  Arrangement  qfthe  Sehooli, — In  the  earlier  times,  the  organ> 
hation  of  the  school  was  marked  by  very  decided  characteristics,  to  which 
the  university  of  Helmstedt  especially  contributed.  Later,  the  peculiar 
geographical  position  of  the  territory  brought  into  action  numerous  ex- 
iMrnal  influences,  so  that  the  specific  character  of  the  schools  became 
gradually  less  marked.  The  philanthropic  notions  that  flowed  in,  were 
not  however  powerful  enough  to  remove  altogether  the  old,  solid  founda- 
tion, and  though  the  public  schools  could  not  wholly  exclude  the  preva* 
lent  pedagogical  ideas  of  modem  times,  yet  they  did  not  so  far  accept 
them  as  to  thereby  wholly  lose  their  former  features.  This  conservative 
«lement  may  be  ascribed,  doubtless,  to  the  close  connection  between  the 
lobocds  and  the  church.  The  influence  which  the  more  enlightened  ped- 
agogical ideas  of  modem  times  have  exerted  upon  the  schools,  is  due  to 
the  wisdom  of  Junker  and  of  BischoC    The  school  system  of  Brunswick 
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is,  in  truth,  rooted  in  ecclesiastical  soil,  but  in  later  years  it  inclines  de- 
cidedly towards  a  more  rational  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

The  city  schools  have,  as  circumstances  may  require,  male  and  female 
departments,  and  also  schools  in  which  tuition  is  free.  The  numba 
of  the  classes  varies.  As  an  example  of  classification  and  of  the  coarse 
of  study,  we  give  a  brief  description  of  the  schools  of  Schoningen,  a  city 
of  8,900  inhabitants.  The  male  and  female  schools  are  each  divided  into 
four  classes,  with  an  elementary  class  which  includes  all  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten.  This  elementary  class,  numbering  124  pupils, 
receives  24  hours  weekly  instruction  in  religion,  reading  and  writing, 
ciphering,  exercises  in  spelling  and  grammar,  lessons  in  thinking  and 
needle- work.  In  the  male  department,  with  215  pupils,  the  lower  class 
of  62  boys  is  taught,  24  hours  weekly,  in  religion,  German,  ciphering, 
singing  and  thinking — while  the  course  for  the  highest  class  of  88  pupils 
requires  82  hours,  and  is  extended  to  include  religion,  Bible  reading,  re- 
ligious history,  German,  history,  geography,  physical  science,  abstract 
arithmetic,  ciphering,  writing,  singing  and  drawing.  Instruction  is  given 
to  the  second  and  third  classes  in  geometry  and  natural  history.  In  the 
female  department,  numbeiing  232  pupils,  the  lowest  class  (78  pupils) 
receives  26  hours  instruction  in  religion,  German,  ciphering,  writing,  &- 
miliar  science,  singing  and  needle-work — the  higher  class  (41  pupils,  31 
hours,)  the  same  subjects  as  the  higher  class  in  the  male  department, 
with  the  exception  of  religious  history  and  abstract  arithmetic,  and  the 
addition  of  needle-work.  There  are  also  ^^  associate  classes,^  so-caUed, 
attached  to  the  higher  class,  for  instruction  in  the  male  school  in  Latin, 
French,  German,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  in  the  female  school  in 
German,  mythology,  religious  history  and  needle-work.  In  the  free 
school,  28  hours  are  given  to  religion,  Bible  reading,  German,  ciphering, 
fiimiliar  science,  writing,  singing  and  needle-work — in  the  two  lower  di- 
visions, religion,  Bible  history,  exercises  in  thinking,  ciphering,  reading 
and  writing.     All  city  schools  are  organized  in  a  similar  manner. 

Village  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  divided  into  three 
classes ;  where  there  are  two  teachers,  the  first  teacher  has  charge  of  the 
upper  class,  the  second  teacher  the  two  lower.  Formerly,  in  places  of 
sufBcient  population  for  two  schools,  the  sexes  were  separated ;  but  this 
arrangement  is  now  wholly  obsolete.  The  number  of  hours  given  to  in- 
struction are  as  follows :  in  schools  with  a  single  teacher  and  less  than  60 
scholars,  during  the  winter  term  and  first  summer  quarter,  26  hoursi,  and 
in  the  second  summer  quarter,  22  hours.  In  these  schools  the  exercises 
are  the  most  difficult,  as  all  the  classes  are  under  instruction  and  care  at 
the  same  time.  Where  there  are  between  60  and  160  scholars,  the 
hours  are  82,  28  and  24  in  the  winter  term  and  two  summer  quarters 
respectively — in  schools  of  more  than  160  scholars  but  still  under  one 
teacher,  86,  86  and  82.  In  these  schools  only  the  higher  and  two  lower 
classes  are  present  in  turn.  In  schools  under  two  teachers,  the  upper 
class  is  Uught  28,  26  and  22  hours,  the^middle  class  16, 15  and  IS  baan^ 
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and  ih»  law«r  dais  18, 11  and  10  houn.  The  studies  are  as  ibllows:  in 
the  lower  dmas,  instraotion  in  intaition,  *'  which  gives  a  scientific  prepa* 
ration  and  foundation  ibr  subsequent  instruction  in  language  and  religion, 
ts  well  as  in  familiar  science ;"  reading,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  phonic 
(katar)  method ;  writing,  figure  drawing,  numbers,  and  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic;  in  the  middle  class,  elementary  instruction  in  religion, 
founded  upon  Bible  stories,  exercises  in  thinking  and  expression,  famil- 
iar science,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written  arithmetic  and  singing; 
in  the  upper  class,  religious  instruction,  with  the  aid  of  the  catechism, 
Bible  knowledge,  religious  history,  language,  familiar  science,  knowledge 
of  their  native  land,  reading,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  writing  and 
singing.    The  text-books  used  are  very  yariou& 

TeaeAers. — The  teachers  receive  their  training  principally  at  the  Semi- 
naries of  Wolfcnbiittel  and  Brunswick,  and  the  preparatory  schools  at- 
tached to  them.  The  institution  at  Wolfenbiittcl  has  a  director,  inspec- 
tor, five  assistants,  and  13  **  seminarists '^ — at  Brunswick,  a  director, 
three  assistants,  and  10  seminarists.  The  directors  are  the  superintend- 
«Dts  of  the  city  schools,  in  which  also  the  seminarists  are  engaged  as 
teachers.  The  latter  do  not  receive  instruction,  properly  speaking,  in  the 
seminary,  but  are  called  together  in  conference  from  time  to  time  by  the 
director.  They  receive  their  lodging,  board,  fuel,  lights,  medical  attend- 
eance,  Ac.,  fi^e,  and  also  annual  stipends  of  86  thalers  at  Brunswick,  and 
of  24-  60  thalers  at  WolfenbiitteL  In  the  preparatory  school  at  the  latter 
place  there  are  45  **  Preparandists,"  who  are  instructed  .by  the  teachers 
of  the  seminary  through  a  three  years'  course.  The  plan  of  study  in- 
cludes religion,  Bible  instruction,  catechetical  exercises,  geography,  his- 
tory, German,  arithmetic,  natural  history,  mathematics,  science  of  edu- 
cation and  instruction,  penmanship,  theory  of  music,  singing,  playing  on 
the  violin,  (formerly  the  organ,)  drawing  and  horticulture.  The  so-called 
"aspirants'*  receive  their  fitting  for  the  preparatory  school  at  the  real 
school,  L  e.,  in  the  two  higher  classes  of  the  Wolfenbiittcl  burgher  school. 
Stipends  are  annually  apportioned  to  both  aspirants  and  preparandists; 
Btfll  the  expense  of  preparation  is  very  high,  and  within  late  years  the 
number  of  students  has  greatly  diminished.  In  the  HarsE-town  of 
Blankenburg  there  is  also  a  small  preparatory  school  attached  to  the 
gymnasium,  with  four  students. 

'Fro/es9i4nuU  ImprofDemmt  of  Teachers, — ^The  most  effectual  incitement 
to  fiuther  improvement  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  the  corps 
of  Brunswick  teachers,  with  whom  a  living,  energetic  spirit  has  always 
been  a  distinguishing  trait  Additional  motive  is  found  in  the  *^  account 
book,**  which,  since  18S4,  every  teacher  has  been  obliged  to  keep,  making 
careful  entry  every  month  of  all  that  has  been  studied  in  the  school  and 
committed  to  memory  by  the  scholars.  This  book  accompanies  the  re- 
port made  by  the  teachers  at  Easter  to  the  higher  authorities,  and  even 
without  this  would  be  a  powerful  incentive.  The  official  conferences  of 
teichers,  recommended  by  the  inspectors,  and  usually  held  at  Easter  and 
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IfiehaBlmas,  also  prove  a  valaable  means  of  improTemenl  The  iDspector 
■elects  certain  topics,  sufBciently  long  before  holding  the  meeting,  and 
appoints  teachers  to  report  upon  them.  These  teachers  express  their 
Tiews  before  the  conference,  which  are  then  freelj  discoased  under  the 
lead  of  the  inspector,  and  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  are  soboiitted  to 
the  examination  of  the  higher  authorities.  The  conference  is  always 
opened  and  closed  with  singing  and  prayer;  to  defray  the  expenses,  the 
teachers  receiye  a  small  compensation  from  the  school  money.  Besdes 
these,  however,  there  are  almost  everywhere,  in  city  and  coantry,  toIob- 
tary  conferences,  meeting  usually  every  month  and  organised  like  the 
o£Bcial  ones ;  the  most  important  one  is  that  of  the  city  teachers  of 
Brunswick,  who  have  also  gathered  a  considerable  library.  Tcadicrs^ 
reading  societies  are  usually  connected  with  the  conferences,  bat  also  ex- 
ist here  and  there  independently.  The  most  influential  institution,  how- 
ever,  for  the  instruction  and  closer  union  of  teachers,  is  the  ^  Qeneral 
Teachers*  Association,**  organized  in  1849,  and  meeting  semi-annvally  at 
Easter  and  Michaelmas.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  five  members, 
and  its  endeavor  is  to  form  small  conference  districts  throughout  the 
country,  of  which  the  Association  is  at  once  the  root  and  the  fruit 

Examination  for  the  office  of  public  school  teacher  is  made  before  a 
committee,  composed  of  a  member  of  the  consistory,  a  seminary  director, 
and  the  necessary  department  professors.  The  appointment  of  the 
teacher  is  made  by  the  government  on  nomina^OB  of  the  oonsistofy,  pre- 
ceded by  the  communication  of  the  nominatioB  to  the  committee  of  tiie 
parish.  If  objections  are  sMide,  they  are  diriy  referred.  Of  the  teacher^ 
•hips,  278  are  in  the  gift  of  the  government,  65  belong  to  preadiers  and 
parishes,  22  to  preachers  alone,  5  to  parishes  afone,  and  41  to  private 
persona.  The  suspension  of  a  teacher,  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  deprives 
him  of  office  and  not  of  salary,  but  he  must  bear  the  expense  of  a  substi* 
tute.  A  teacher  can  also  be  removed  by  the  government  to  a  place  of 
punishment,  on  motion  of  the  consistory,  but  his  salary  can  not  be  re- 
duced beyond  one-tenth  at  the  most  Fines  may  be  imposed  by  tile  oen« 
sistory  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thalers.  The  pensioning  of  teachers  is 
done  at  the  will  of  government  upon  their  own  petkion,  or  that  of  the 
school  committee  and  consistory.  In  the  city  parishes,  the  pension  is 
computed  according  to  the  law  of  Oct,  1882,  and  is  paid  by  iht  city  par- 
ish ;  it  can  not  exceed  four-fifths  of  the  previous  salary,  and  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  time  of  service,  only  those  years  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count which  have  been  spent  in  teaching  in  that  particular  parish.  In 
the  country  parishes,  the  new  teacher  receives  a  salary  of  120  thafers, 
exclusive  of  rent,  during  the  life  of  the  former  teacher,  to  whom  the  sur^ 
plus  of  the  revenues  of  the  office  goes  as  pension.  The  pension  must, 
however,  amount  at  least  to  what  it  would  be  were  it  calculated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above-mentioned  law  upon  a  salary  of  120-1 50  thakrs, 
according  to  the  time  which  the  pensioner  has  spent  in  teftdifaig  since 
hia  appointment    Should  the  surplus  be  less  thaB  Mm,  tiie  MIdcaej  ll 
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•applied  from  the  parish  treasury  if  the  timp  of  service,  which  was  made 
the  basis  of  the  calculation,  was  spent  entire!^  in  the  parish.    Otherwise, 
tbe  iMrish  only  pays  the  amount  proportioned  to  the  time  actually  spent 
in  the  perish,  and  the  remainder  is  paid  from  the  cloister  and  education 
ftmd.     By  the  laws  of  Sept,  1848  and  July,  1858,  all  teachers  hare  a 
dftim,  through  the  liberality  of  the  goremment,  upon  the  *'  Civil  Officers^ 
Widows*  and  Orphans*  Fund.**    The  annual  contribution  of  the  teacher 
to  this  fbnd  amounts  to  8  per  cent — the  widows*  pension  to  16  per  cent 
of    his   salary.      Sometimes,  also,   needy  teachers  are   allowed  upon 
petition  a  pension  from  the  cloister  and  education  fund.    There  also 
exists  a  noble  endowment,  with  a  capital  of  85,000  thalers,  under  the 
mmnagement  of  the  consistory,  for  the  support  of  poor  country  school 
teachers  and  their  widows,  which  was  founded  by  the  late  chief  recorder 
W&terling  of  Wolfenbiittel,  in  1822.    The  annual  assistance  given  to  any 
one  person  from  this  fhnd  can  not  amount  to  less  than  ten  thalers,  nor  to 
more  than  thirty.    In  1852,  the  managing  committee  of  the  Teachers* 
Association  made  a  contract  with  the  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Aachen 
and  Munich,  by  which  a  kind  of  dividend  is  paid  upon  the  total  amount 
of  insurance  effected  upon  the  movables  of  the  teachers,  and  this  dividend 
is  applied  to  the  benefit  of  teachers*  widows  and  orphans.     The  income 
from  1852  to  1856  amounted  to  810  thalers,  from  which  annual  individ- 
ual appropriations  of  twelve  thalers  were  made.    There  also  exists  a 
Teachers*  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  grants  to  the  survivor 
an  allowance  of  forty  thalers.    On  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  the 
taw  requires  parishes  to  provide  residence  for  the  widows  of  teachers,  and 
some  parishes  have  furnished  them  with  homes  by  the  endowment  of 
lands  and  the  like. 

The  teacher's  official  title  is  "Parish  School  Teacher;**  the  consistory 
occasionally  confers  the  title  of  *^  Chorister,**  (cantor.)  The  Duke  also 
sometimes  decorates  a  zealous  teacher  with  the  cross  of  the  order  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  of  the  second  class,  and  has  once,  very  recently,  bestowed 
the  cross  of  the  first  class.  There  were,  formerly,  female  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools,  but  they  are  now  no  longer  met  with. 

Private  schools  and  institutions  exist  in  several  of  the  larger  cities, 
among  which  we  mention — 8  Catholic  schools,  (8  teachers,  170  pupils,) 
4  parish  schools,  (5  teachers,  74  pupils,)  3  young  ladies*  schools,  (58 
teachers,  385  pupils,)  several  infant  schools,  8  Sunday  and  evening  trades* 
schools,  the  noted  carpenters*  school  of  Haarman  in  Ilolzminden,  (a 
boarding  school,)  the  two  private  institutes  of  Dr.  Riilecke,  (agricultural 
and  technic,)  at  Brunswick,  and  of  Dr.  Keller,  at  Lesse,  the  Jewish  Edu- 
cational Institute  at  Wolfenbiittel,  with  a  capital  of  over  100,000  thalers, 
at  Brunswick  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  (3  teachers,  28  pupils,  about 
S0,000  thalers  capital,)  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  (3  teachers,  11  pupils,) 
and  the  Rescue  House  before  the  Stone  Gate,  (15  girls,  7  boys,  and  in- 
creasing rapidly.)  In  Seesen  is  the  Jacobson  Orphan  Institute  in  con- 
nection with  a  school 
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n.      ORPHAN  JLKD  RESCUE  HOUSES. 

The  extensive  Orphan  House  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  dty 
of  Brunswick,  was  endowed  as  early  as  1245,  by  the  council  and  burgh- 
ers, and  in  after  years  was  enriched  by  valuable  privileges  and  gifts,  so 
that  it  now  enjoys  an  annual  income  of  18,000  thalers.     Originally  ar- 
ranged for  sixty  boys  and  as  many  girls,  it  now  receives  nearly  200  orphans, 
not  all  of  whom  are  from  the  city.    The  children  receive,  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  respects,  very  good  care,  and  even  after  confirmation  derive 
much  support  and  aid  from  the  asylum.     The  Tuckerman  Orphan  House 
was  founded  in  1678  by  the  widow  of  the  Abbot  Tuckerman  for  the  ben- 
efit of  twenty  female  orphans.    At  Wolfenbiittel  there  was  also  an 
orphan  house  established  in  1658  for  the  reception  of  12-15  children, 
but  in  recent  times  it  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  place  the  orphans  in 
families,  by  which  means  a  larger  number  of  children  are  well  provided 
for.    The  extensive  buildings  of  the  Orphan  House  are  used  for  a  school 
and  for  the  residence  of  the  seminary  director  and  seminarists. 

For  neglected  children  there  is  a  House  of  Correction  in  the  village  of 
Bevem.  The  inmates  receive  instruction  in  useful  occupations  and  the 
necessary  studies  firom  the  pastor  and  a  single  teacher. 

IIL      CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  only  with  extreme  sorrow  that  a  citizen  of  Brunswick  can  reflect 
that  his  country  has  now  lost  the  most  precious  pearl  fi*om  its  crown  of 
learned  institutions — the  once  so  flourishing  Julian  College,  endowed  by 
Duke  Julius  to  fulfill  the  vow  made  by  his  father  in  his  grief  for  the  loss 
of  two  sons  in  the  battle  of  Sievershausen,  in  1558,  first  as  a  grammar 
school  at  Gandersheim,  and  afterwards  as  a  University  at  Helmstedt, 
where,  in  1576,  Martin  Chemnitz  delivered  the  inaugural  discourse. 
After  this  university  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  strong  citadel  of  pure 
learning,  it  was  destroyed  in  1809  by  the  barbarity  of  the  French,  and 
since  then  Gottingen  has  been  regarded  as  the  national  uuiversity.  Be- 
tween the  university  and  the  gymnasia  stands  the  Caroline  College  at 
Brunswick,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  cloister  school  at  Marienthal, 
tinder  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  consisting,  since  1835,  of  classical,  techni- 
cal and  commercial  departments,  (with  18, 85  and  4  students,  respectively,) 
under  a  scientific  corps  of  instruction  of  21  professors.  It  receives  an 
appropriation  of  16,000  thalers  from  the  cloister  and  education  fund. 
We  mention  also  the  Theological  Seminary  founded  at  Wolfenbuttel  in 
1886,  (the  government  of  Westphalia  abolished  all  the  earlier  institutions 
and  applied  their  endowments  to  the  benefit  of  its  higher  officials,)  be- 
cause its  students  are  also  employed  to  give  instruction  in  the  city  schools. 

The  gymnasial  system  rests  upon  the  school  ordinance  of  July,  1569, 
which  has  become  extended  in  its  application  as  new  institutions  have 
firom  time  to  time  arisen.  The  relatively  strong  development  of  this  sys- 
tem is  due,  principally,  to  the  fact  that  proper  real  schools  are  wanting, 
and  therefore  those  that  would  otherwise  attend  them,  are  obl%ed  to 
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ir  edacation  in  the  lower  cUsses  of  the  gjmnasia.  The  highest 
ding  authority  rests  with  the  consistory  at  WolfenbUttel ;  aeo- 
iT«rj  ggrmnasium  ia  under  an  "  ephory/'  who  is  one  of  the 
luriaitirsl  dignitaries ;  the  immediate  oversight  is  intrusted  to 
WMf  who  are  also  the  head  teachers,  and  are  usually  styled 
rs.**  The  gymnasial  teachers  are  in  part  ^^  regular  ^  teacherSi 
ihcd  as  ** colleagues,**  ** teachers,"  and  "head  teachers;**  the 
Mr  is  styled  **  ordinarius,**)  and  assistant  teachers,  (for  instruc- 
Ahmetic,  writing,  drawing,  Ac)  The  regular  teachers  are  ap- 
f  the  prince  on  nomination  of  the  consistory,  and  being  com- 
,  are  in  the  position  of  civil  officials.  They  were  formerly 
■sleeted  from  the  younger  theologians,  but  more  recently  there 
a  sufficient  number  of  well  educated  clasnical  men  to  fill  the 
I  The  reversion  of  a  teachcrship  in  the  gymnasia  is  obtained 
Adal  examination  before  an  examining  committee.  Regular 
ire  required  to  serve  a  year  under  trial  The  gymnasia  are 
.  partly  by  the  revenues  of  school  property  (fbnds  and  real  es- 
tnition  fees,  and  partly  by  appropriations  from  the  cloister  and 
ftind.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  amount  to  85,095  thalers, 
I  of  which  that  fund  contributes  21,515  thalcrs.    They  range 

to  1,000  tbalers,  and  are  paid  mostly  in  money,  occasionally 
taral  products.  The  directors  are  always  provided  with  rosi- 
)  of  rent,  and  at  some  of  the  gymnasia,  the  teachers  also. 
pilS|  if  they  have  not  been  elsewhere  prepared  for  a  higher  class, 
ilsr  the  fifth  class  in  their  ninth  or  tenth  year.  The  course  in 
•  lower  classes  continues  one  year — in  the  higher  classes,  by 
liiooSi  two  years.    Some  of  the  students  receive  considerable 

by  means  of  the  stipends  with  which  several  of  the  institutions 
Qy  endowed.  The  tuition  fees,  e.  g.,  at  Uolzminden,  vary  from 
I  per  quarter  in  the  fourth  class,  to  5  tholers  in  the  first 
Jnion  Gymnasium**  at  Brunswick,  since  the  abolition  of  the 
n  and  Cathorineum,  includes  three  institutions; — the  upper 
m,  with  a  director,  7  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  74  pupils,  the 
amnm,  with  a  director,  6  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  251  pupils^ 
m1  gymnasium,  with  a  director,  8  teachers,  4  assistants,  and  214 
Phe  gymnasium  at  Wolfcnbiittcl,  called  the  **  Great  School," 
rector,  6  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  127  pupils,)  was  endowed 
Julius  in  1568  and  gifted  with  valuable  privileges.  The  gym- 
i  Helmstedt  has  a  director,  4  teachers,  2  assistants,  and  56  pu- 
ilankenburg,  a  director,  5  teachers,  8  assistants,  and  61  pupils— 
nden,  a  director,  6  teachers,  4  assistants,  and  78  pupils.  The 
fnated  in  1760  from  the  cloister  school  at  Amelunxbom,  is  ex* 
rapplied  with  means  of  instruction,  and  assists  ten  stipendiaries 
Its  free  tuition,  lodging,  fuel,  and  attendance,  and  52  thalers 

irse  of  instruction  at  thegynma&ium  at  WolfenbUttel  during  the 
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school  year  1867-8  has  included,  throughout  the  five  classes,  Ge: 
French,  religion,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing 
music,  excepting  that  writing  gives  place  to  English  in  the  two  h^ 
classes,  and  drawing  to  Hebrew  in  the  highest    Latin  is  conuncD 
the  second  year,  and  Greek  and  nutthematics  in  the  third  year  and 
tSmxtt  through  the  remainder  of  the  course. 


y.  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  MECKLENBUBG. 


HTBTOST.     TEBBITORT.      POPULATIOK. 

Kbcklenburo  embraces  the  two  Grand    Duchies  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin    and   Mecklcnburg-Strelitz,  which  rank   respective!/  as  the 
thirteenth  and  twentieth  States  of  the  German  Confederacy.    The  grand- 
dacal  families,  both  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
mare  descended  in  direct  male  line  from  the  last  king,  or  prince  of  the 
Oholritei,  Pribislav  II.,  who  died  in  1181.     The  Obolrites  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  the  8clatonian$,  who  were  subdued  by  Charlemagne,  but 
ime  independent  in  820.     In  1161  their  country  was  conquered  by 
Henry,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bararia,  who  in  1166  restored  a  portion  of 
it  to  the  native  prince,  Pribislav  II.,  who  embraced  the  Christian  creed, 
and  became  in  1170  prince  of  the  German  Empire.     In  1848  the  line  of 
Mecklenburg  (so  called  from  the  capital,  Mikelenborg,  now  a  little  village,) 
was  raised  to  the  ducal  dignity  by  the  emperor  Charles  lY.      In  1695, 
the  ducal  honors  were  restricted  to  two  lines,  occupying  distinct  territory. 
By  mn  arrangement  made  in  1701  they  have  had  each  its  own  rulers  and 
chmmbers  of  deputies,  but  are  still  intimately  connected,  both  diets  meet- 
ing annually  together,  making  common  laws  and  imposing  common  taxes 
for  the  whole  territory.     Lying  between  the  Baltic  and  the  basin  of  the 
Slbe,  the  surface  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  with  numerous  lakes  and  ex- 
tensive forests.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  cultivated  with  a  skill 
unsurpassed  in  Germany,  producing  a  large  surplus  of  grain  for  export 
and  distillation.     Horses,  catUe,  and  wool  are  also  largely  exported,  the 
hreed  of  horses  being  especially  noted.     Rostock  and  Wismar  are  the 
principal  seaports,  now  connected  with  the  cities  of  Giistrow  and  Schwerin 
hy  a  railroad  which  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through  the  ter^- 
tory  to  Lauenburg  and  thence  to  Hamburg.      It  is  the  most  sparsely 
populated  portion  of  Germany.     Until  1820  the  peasants  were  in  a  state 
of  mitigated  slavery,  able  to  acquire,  enjoy,  and  transmit  property,  but 
bound  to  the  soil  so  as  to  be  bought  and  sold  with  it     In  that  year  they 
were  declared  free,  though  their  actual  manumission  did  not  take  place 
tin  about  1825.    The  condition  of  the  peasants,  of  whom  a  large  propor- 
tion are  noble,  appears  to  be  still  much  depressed.     The  religion  is 
Lathvan,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Calvinista  and  Catholioi,  and 
•boat  4,000  Jewa 

llicii.BfBn]io-ScBWBRDf  containi  an  area  of  4,701  square  milea  and  a 
population,  in  1861,  of  648,449.     It  embraces  the  duchies  of  Schwerin 
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and  Giistrow,  the  principality  of  Schwerin,  and  the  dominions  of  Rostock 
and  Wismar.  Its  capital  is  Schwcrin,  with  a  population  of  about 
18,000. 

Mecklenrurg-Streutz  has  an  area  of  997  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  99,060  in  1860.  It  consists  of  the  dominion  of  Stargard,  and  the 
small  detached  principality  of  Ratzeburg. 

HBCRLEKBURO-SCHWERIX. 

1.  Primary  Sdiools. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  public  schools  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the 
teachers  were  laboring  men,  poorly  qualified  and  poorly  compensated, 
keeping  school  only  in  winter,  and  obliged  to  depend  for  their  main  sub- 
sistence upon  their  summer's  occupation.  The  school  buildings  were 
miserable,  the  rooms  small,  all  apparatus  for  teaching  wanting,  and  the 
long  roads  which  the  scholars  journeyed  over  in  order  to  reach  the  village 
schools,  were  often  bad  and  fatiguing.  The  supervision  rested  nominally 
with  the  spiritual  authorities,  but  was  left  too  dependent  upon  the  pleas- 
ure and  disposition  of  the  preachers  and  landed  proprietors.  The  school 
ordinance  of  1650  only  prescribed  that  the  pastor,  or  clerk,  with  his 
wife,  should  keep  a  school  and  give  instruction  in  the  catechism  and 
prayers,  in  reading.  Writing,  and  sewing.  The  schools  in  the  cities  were 
not  in  a  much  better  condition,  even  the  liberally  educated  teachers 
being  but  poorly  paid  and  looking  upon  the  office  only  as  preliminary  to 
a  pastorship,  and  its  duties  to  be  made  as  light  as  possible.  Board  was 
obtained  by  rotation  among  the  families  of  the  district,  which  was  made 
obligatory  by  a  law  of  1698,  unless  an  equivalent  payment  was  made  in 
money.  Little  was  done  for  the  improvement  of  schools  until  the  time 
of  Grand  Duke  Friedrich,  (1756-1785,)  who  placed  the  schools  to  some 
extent  under  the  charge  of  the  civil  officers,  required  that  all  teachers 
should  undergo  examinations,  and  allowed  them  the  following  emolu- 
ments: a  dwelling-house  containing  a  school-room  with  benches  and 
tables,  and,  if  necessary,  another  family  room,  besides  chambers  and 
stables,  a  garden  of  100  square  rods,  enough  of  plowed  land  for  four 
bushels  of  seed,  meadow  for  two  loads  of  hay,  pasturage  for  two  cows, 
a  calf,  ten  sheep,  and  two  swine,  three  or  four  cords  of  four-foot  wood, 
wood  and  brush  for  fencing,  and  free  carriage  to  mill,  besides  which 
every  owner  of  a  hide  of  land  or  of  a  cottage  was  required  to  pay,  for 
the  wages  of  the  teacher,  a  bushel  of  rye  and  a  half-thaler,  (37  cents,) 
and  every  lodger  or  shepherd  1 J  schillings  (2  cents)  weekly,  half  in  rye 
and  half  in  money.  lie  also,  in  1771,  required  that  the  schools  under 
his  immediate  jurisdiction  (the  domanial  schools)  should  be  maintained 
for  six  hours  each  day  from  Michaelmas  till  Easter,  with  an  hour*s  eve- 
ning school  for  adults,  and  also  for  two  days  in  the  week  during  summer 
flpom  6  to  10,  A.  M.,  for  children  and  adults,  and  11,  A.  M.  to  1,  P.  It, 
for  children  alone.  For  the  better  training  of  teachers  &e  established,  in 
1782,  *  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Schwerin,  which  was  trmnsferred  in  1785 
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to  Ladwigslust  and  was  there  stistained  for  many  years.  In  1 862  it  was 
transplanted  to  Neukloster,  where  fine  buildings  have  been  erected  for  it 
Candidates  here  receive  four  years  of  preparatory  training  (from  the  age 
of  fourteen  to  eighteen  years,)  are  then  employed  as  assistants  in  the 
city  or  country  schools,  and  after  two  years  of  military  service,  receive 
another  two  years'  special  instruction  in  the  science  of  teaching  and  in 
various  agricultural  and  industrial  occupations.  During  the  long  reign 
of  Duke  Friedrich  Franz,  of  more  than  fifty  years,  the  first  attempt  was 
made  towards  the  union  of  labor  or  industrial  schools  with  village 
schools,  and  in  188 1  a  special  referee  was  appointed  to  decide  upon  all 
sdiool  questions,  in  place  of  whom  since  1853  two  referees  have  acted, 
nnder  the  educational  department  which  is  attached  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  under  the  constitution  of  both  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strclitz,  and  in  the  administration  of  both 
governments,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  domanium^  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  territory  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  reigning  prince, 
the  landed  estates  or  manors  of  the  nobility,  and  those  cities  which  are 
in  a  degree  independent  and  are  represented  in  the  diet  by  the  "land- 
achaff  The  same  distinction  is  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  schools, 
which  are  designated  as  '*  domanial,''  ^^  manorial,"  and  ^Mandschaft" 
Schools — the  last  title  being  somewhat  less  general  than  **city  "  schools. 
The  cities  of  Wismar  and  Rostock  are  in  this  respect  wholly  independent 
ind  have  their  schools  entirely  under  their  own  control. 

As  respects  school  legislation  more  especially,  the  "  fundamental  law  " 
if  the  land,  of  1755,  left  the  inspection  of  the  city  schools  unimpaired 
4>  the  magistrates,  provided  the  schools  were  supported  by  the  cities  and 
liey  possessed  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  teachcrships — the  right 
if  superior  inspection  still  being  reserved  to  the  prince.  It  made  it  the 
latj  of  pastors,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  visit  and  examine  the  schools 
irithiir  their  parishes  and  to  give  instruction  to  the  teachers,  and  in  all 
nanorial  and  landschaft  schools  the  teachers  were  to  be  engaged  by  the 
aTil  authorities,  upon  producing  a  certificate  and  recommendation  from 
the  pastor,  and  were  placed  wholly  under  their  jurisdiction  except  in 
cnatters  relating  to  instruction.  The  regulation  of  1771  respecting 
domanial  schools  was  two  years  afterwards  made  general.  In  1783  the 
examination  of  teachers  for  the  manorial  and  landschaft  schools  was 
committed  to  "  superintendents,"  and  in  1705  to  the  pastors  also,  for 
whom  were  substituted,  in  1821,  the  **  pnepositi,"  elected  by  the 
preachers  from  their  own  number  and  the  presiding  officer  appointed  by 
the  prince,  to  whom  of  late  years  a  permanent  associate  president  has 
been  added.  The  number  of  these  officers  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  has 
naully  been  thirty-seven.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  feudal  system  in 
1821,  the  manorial  and  landschaft  schools  were  newly  organized  upon 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  parish  to  provide  for  the  educa« 
tloD  of  its  children,  and  the  support  of  the  schools  was  made  obligatory 
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almost  entirely  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  estates.  Sixty  families, 
embraced  within  a  district  not  over  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  could  be 
formed  into  one  school  society.  The  school-house  must  contain,  besides 
the  requisite  dwelling  for  the  teacher,  a  school-room  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  (in  the  domanial  schools)  six  square  feet  to  each  child,  and  readily 
heated.  Wherever  there  are  churches,  the  teachers  are  also  the  sextons, 
and  in  any  case,  a  trade  or  other  occupation  which  does  not  interfere 
with  school  duties  is  permissable  but  can  not  be  imposed.  Appointment 
is  made  by  the  authorities  within  at  least  three  months  after  a  vacancy 
occurs,  upon  examination  by  the  prsepositus,  and  the  place  may  again  be 
vacated  after  six  months  notice  by  either  party.  The  preparation  of 
teachers  is  at  their  own  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  certain 
designated  preachers.  By  an  ordinance  of  1823,  revised  and  re-enacted 
in  1854,  and  by  subsequent  acts,  schools  were  to  be  maintained  through- 
out the  year,  excepting  three  weeks  of  vacation  at  the  high  feasts,  and 
five  or  six  weeks  at  seed  time  and  harvest,  the  summer  schools  being 
kept  but  three  hours,  from  7  to  10,  A.  M.  Children  over  ten  years  of 
age  who,  by  examination  of  the  pastor  in  presence  of  the  teacher  and 
school  authorities,  are  found  able  to  read  with  ease  and  acquainted  with 
the  catachism,  are  granted  permission  to  go  into  service  during  the  sum- 
mer. Attendance  at  school  is  obligatory  upon  completion  of  the  sixth 
year,  and  all  delinquency  is  punishable  with  fine  or  imprisonment 
Instruction  in  the  country  schools  is  now  limited  to  religion,  reading, 
writing,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  some  knowledge  of  geography, 
and  the  teachers  newly  located  are  required  to  have  either  studied  at  thp 
Ludwigslust  seminary  or  at  least  to  have  passed  the  final  examination  at 
that  institution.  Subordinate  teacherships  have  been  formed  when 
needed  in  connection  with  the  larger  schools,  where  unmarried  teachers 
are  located  at  a  salary  of  120  thalers  ($90)  annually,  besides  lodging  and 
fuel,  with  the  certainty  of  advancement  after  some  years  of  fiuthfhl 
service.  Assistant  teachers  are  also  employed  in  the  domanial  schools  if 
necessary,  who  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  have  passed 
the  assistants^  examination — they  receive  a  salary  of  28  schillings  (85 
cents)  per  week,  with  board  and  lodgings.  Since  1842  the  country 
domanial  schools  have  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  special  direct- 
ories who  provide  for  their  maintenance  and  best  interests— each  school 
having  two,  one  of  which  is  a  local  magistrate,  and  the  other,  two  of  the 
householders  or  cottagers  appointed  by  the  officials  and  preacher  in 
common.  Of  late  years  also  it  has  become  customary  everywhere  to 
fbrm  a  special  school  fUnd  from  which,  instead  of  by  individual  contribu- 
tion, the  teachers^  wages  are  paid,  amounting  at  the  lowest  to  40  and  at 
the  highest  to  56  thalers,  ($29.60-441.44)  half  in  money  and  half  in  rye. 
In  1859  there  were  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  1,182  country  schods, 
L  e.  in  villages  and  boroughs,  of  which  575  were  domanial  and  485  upon 
the  estates  of  the  nobles. 
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2,  The  OUy  or  Burghm-  Schoolt, 

These  schools,  until  about  1880,  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities  and  still  remain  so  as  respects  financial  matters,  location, 
Ac  We  have  little  information  respecting  their  organitation  of  earlier 
dmte  than  1760,  when  an  ordinance  respecting  the  schools  of  Biitzow 
required  attendance  to  commence  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  and  the 
school  session  to  hold  from  7  to  10,  A.  M.  and  from  1  to  4,  P.  M.,  and  to 
1>€  opened  and  closed  with  singing.  The  teachers  were  a  rector, 
co-rector,  and  a  teacher  of  arithmetic,  together  with  the  cantor,  who  was 
subordinate  to  the  rector  but  had  exclusive  charge  of  those  commencing 
the  study  of  Latin.  No  other  teachers  of  Latin  were  allowed  in  the 
city.  Both  divisions  of  the  school  were  required  with  their  teachers  to 
sUend  divine  service,  and  also  funerals,  and  to  sing  under  direction  of 
the  cantor,  and  upon  St  Gregory ^s  Day  to  collect  the  customary  perqui- 
sites at  the  doors  of  the  houses. 

The  first  movement  towards  any  important  improvement  was  made  in 
1.834  through  the  cooperation  of  the  government  and  local  authorities, 
^ut  with  great  diversity  in  the  results,  owing  to  the  differences  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  various  cities.      It  is  required  that  the  rectors  and 
eo-rectors  should  have  received  a  university  education  and  have  passed 
the  second  examination  at  the  theological  school,  but  such  as  have  passed 
the  first  examination  are  now  usually  accepted,  and  by  far  the  greater 
xiumber  of  teachers  are  from  the  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Ludwigslust 
Ihe  rectors  are  oflen  also  assistant  preachers  and  certain  church  duties 
mre  frequently  attached  to  the  lower  positions.      The  salaries  of  the  rec- 
tors range  from  480  to  1,100  thalers — of  the  co-rectors  from  400  to  700 
«— of  the  lower  teachers  from  80  to  400 — and  these  often  consist  in  part 
of  farm  products.     They  teach,  as  a  rule,  from  32  to  86  hours  per  week 
— the  rectors  from  20  to  24.     For  private  instruction  in  French  and 
£nglish,  additional  compensation  is  paid  by  the  scholars.     The  difference 
«s  respects  the  number  of  scholars  and  of  classes  is  very  great,  some 
schools  having  as  many  as  nine  classes,  and  others  but  a  single  one. 
The  number  of  teachers  usually  corresponds  to  the  number  of  classes. 
There  is  no  general  plan  and  little  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study, 
except  that  the  usual  branches  of  public  school  instruction  are  generally 
taught,  and  in  many  institutions  the  modem  languages  also  as  extra 
studies,  while  occasionally  instruction  is  given  in  Latin  in  preparation  for 
the  gymnasium.    The  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  school 
committees,  consisting  of  at  least  one  preacher  and  a  member  of  the 
local  magistracy,  with  usually  some  of  the  citizens. 

The  organization  of  the  schools  in  the  domanial  villages  is  similar, 
except  that  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction. 
In  the  manorial  villages  it  depends  upon  special  understanding  and 
agreement  between  the  authorities  and  the  proprietors  of  the  estates. 

3.  The  Jhacheri  Seminary^  Ixodes  Schools,  d». 
The  only  schools  for  the  special  education  of  females  are  private  initi- 
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tutions,  and  tliese  are  quite  numerous,  there  being  at  least  one  in  crcry 
city,  frequently  two  or  three,  and  in  the  larger  cities  even  more.  Trades 
schools  have  been  established  in  all  the  cities  under  an  ordinance  of  1836, 
and  in  1850  an  annual  gi*ant  towards  their  support  was  made  by  the 
diet,  of  from  100  to  250  thalers  to  each  of  the  forty  cities  of  the  duchy. 
Instruction  is  here  given  to  apprentices  and  journeymen  in  arithmetic 
and  writing,  mathematics,  natural  philofiophy,  drawing  and  modeling. 
The  Teachers*  Seminary,  now  established  at  Neukloster,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  board  of  three  trustees,  and  has  five  teachers,  one  of 
whom  gives  instruction  exclusively  in  singing  and  music.  There  is  a 
'*  seminary  school ''  of  six  classes  as  a  school  of  practice  for  the  students, 
who  there  in  regular  order  engage  in  teaching  for  an  hour  each  day 
under  the  direction  of  the  seminary  teachers.  The  regular  number  of 
students  is  04,  who  receive  all  necessary  training  in  two  classes,  the 
course  of  instruction  continuing  two  years,  so  that  each  year  there  are 
82  new  applicants  for  positions  as  subordinate  teachers  in  the  domanial 
Tillages  or  as  assistants  in  the  city  and  borough  schools.  Candidates  for 
admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  26  years,  and  are  required 
to  submit  a  brief  account  of  their  past  life  and  course  of  study,  and  the 
trustees  select  from  them,  for  examination,  as  many  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  students  reside  in  the  Seminary  and  pay  for  instruction,  room,  and 
board,  52 1  thalers  ($30.)  The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  otherwise 
defrayed  by  the  government.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to 
establish  a  second  seminary  at  Dobbertin,  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  manorial  schools.  The  management  is  committed  to  the  organist 
there,  in  whose  house  the  students  reside,  under  the  care  and  oversight 
of  the  pastor.  The  number  is  at  present  limited  to  ten,  who  pay  100 
thalers,  in  advance. 

There  are  three  naval  schools,  at  Wustrow,  Rostock,  and  Wismar. 
The  first  was  founded  in  184G,  has  three  classes  and  a  preparatory  school, 
with  a  director,  three  teachers,  and  four  assistants.  The  number  of 
scholars  since  its  commencement  amounts  to  1,655,  of  whom  199  have 
passed  the  master's  examination,  and  249  that  for  pilots.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  two  senior  ship  captains,  who, 
together  with  the  professor  of  mathematics  at  Rostock  and  the  director, 
form  the  examining  committee.  Several  years*  service  intervenes  between 
the  two  examinations.  The  school  at  Rostock  numbers  about  100 
scholars,  in  three  classes,  under  the  director  and  four  teachers.  Tlie 
school  at  Wismar  is  maintained  only  during  the  winter. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Ludwigslust,  now  has  58 
pupils  in  six  classes,  of  boys  and  girls  equally,  who  live  distributed 
among  the  families  of  the  place.  It  has  an  inspector  and  five  teachers, 
besides  a  teacher  in  basket-weaving  and  two  female  teachers  in  domestic 
matters.  Rewards  are  given  to  such  masters  as  give  proper  instruction 
to  their  deaf  and  dumb  apprentices,  and  to  the  families  which  take  the 
girls  into  service.     The  institution  is  supported  principally  by  govern- 
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ment|  and  receives  nine  or  ten  pupils  annually  between  the  ages  of  eight 

and  twelve. 

4.  Gymnasiums  and  Real  Schools. 

Traces  of  schools  superior  to  the  primary  cloister  and  parish  schools, 
are  discovered  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century,  but 
the  origin  of  the  five  gymnasiums  which  now  exist  in  Mecklenburg- 
Sehwerin  is  due  to  the  warm  desires  for  a  better  training  which  were 
awakened  in  both  rulers  and  people  by  the  reformatory  mov^cnts  of 
the  16th  century,  as  well  as  by  the  intercourse  of  the  princes  with  the 
more  highly  cultivated  courts  and  circles  of  Italy.  The  first  was  founded 
in  1641  at  Wismar,  and  within  ths  next  forty  years  there  also  appeared 
the  schools  of  Schwerin,  Giistrow,  Parchine,  and  Rostock.  Commencing 
with  but  few  teachers  and  few  classes,  through  the  troublous  times  of  the 
two  following  centuries  they  strove  rather  to  save  from  the  storms  and 
whirlpools,  that  which  they  already  possessed  than  to  gain  anything 
essentially  new,  but  more  recently  with  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
age,  and  under  the  stress  of  an  increased  population  and  number  of  those 
desiring  instruction,  they  have  passed  alike  through  similar  phases  of 
development,  gradually  extending  their  courses  of  study,  enlarging  the 
force  of  teachers,  and  increasing  the  number  of  classes — enjoying  the 
fostering  care  of  the  government  and  the  favor  of  the  people. 

The  ^*  Gymnasium  Fridcricianum,"  at  Schwerin,  was  commenced  iii 
1568  as  the  ^*  Castle  School,"  upon  the  foundation  of  an  earlier  Lutheran 
school,  with  three  classes  and  four  teachers.  It  was  newly  endowed  in 
1781  by  Duke  Friedrich,  and  in  1818  received  its  present  title  and  posi- 
tion, with  enlarged  advantages,  from  Grand  Duke  Friedrich  Franz.  It 
is  purely  a  gymnasium,  without  real  classes,  and  divides  its  course  into 
three  grades — a  higher,  embracing  the  first  and  second  class ;  an  inter- 
mediate, the  two  middle  classes ;  and  a  lower,  of  the  three  under  classes. 
The  course  of  study  continues  nine  years,  of  which  two  years  are  given 
to  the  first  class,  one  and  a  half  to  each  of  the  two  following  classes,  and 
a  year  to  each  of  the  remainder.  The  branches  pursued,  with  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  given  to  each  in  all  the  classes,  is  as  follows : 
Latin,  65  hours;  German,  25  hours;  arithmetic,  18  hours;  religion,  17 
hours ;  history,  16  hours ;  and  natural  philosophy,  13  hours.  Writing 
is  taught  in  the  three  lower  classes,  8  hours ;  geography,  in  the  five  lower 
classes,  18  hours ;  French,  in  the  five  higher  classes,  14  hours ;  in  the 
four  higher  classes,  Greek,  28  hours,  a?ul  geometry,  8  hours ;  in  the  two 
higher  classes,  English  and  Hebrew,  each  4  hours.  There  is  also  four 
hours'  exercise  in  singing.     It  numbers  242  pupils. 

The  "Cathedral  School,"  at  Giistrow,  was  founded  in  1553  upon  an 

earlier  cathedral  school,  and  after  having  been  enlarged  and  modified  at 

various  times,  was  in  1840  newly  organized  and  divided  into  a  burger 

ind  real  school.    The  charge  of  the  former  was  then  wholly  assumed  by 

the  government,  while  the  city,  which  had  previously  aided  in  support- 

iiig  the  gymnasium,  now  has  charge  of  the  real  school  only.      It  has  six 

daoes,  under  nine  teachers ;  the  number  of  scholars  in  1861  was  162. 

30 
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The  "  Friedrich  Franz  Gymnasium/*  at  Parchine,  was  established  by 
the  reorganization  of  an  earlier  school  in  1563,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  gymnasium  and  its  patronage  assumed  by  the  government  in  1827. 
Special  arrangements  were  made  in  1841  for  the  purpose  of  real  instruc- 
tion, and  it  now  numbers  173  pupils  in  its  six  gymnasial  classes,  and  54 
in  the  five  rtjal  classes,  under  twelve  teachers.  It  derives  two- thirds  of 
its  income  from  the  government,  the  remainder  from  the  city. 

The  "Higher  City  School,"  at  Wismar,  founded  in  1641,  has  now  four 
gymnasial  and  three  real  classes,  besides  two  elementary  classes  common 
to  both  departments.  The  course  continues  one  year  for  each  of  the 
elementary,  and  two  years  for  each  of  the  gymnasial  classes.  The  gym- 
nasium numbers  302  pupils,  and  the  real  school  95. 

The  "  Higher  City  School,"  at  Rostock,  was  founded  in  1850.  As  at 
Wismar,  there  is  a  real  school  in  connection  with  the  gymnasium  and 
under  the  same  direction.  The  first  has  219  pupils  in  five  classes,  the 
gymnasium  285  pupils  and  seven  classes. 

In  the  organization  and  management  of  these  schools,  however,  there 
is  little  of  uniformity  and  harmony.  Three  of  the  gymnasiums,  those  of 
Schwerin,  Giislrow,  and  Parchine,  it  is  seen,  appertain  to  the  govern- 
ment Those  of  Wismar  and  Rostock,  on  the  other  hand,  are  entirely 
independent  of  any  but  the  city  authorities,  except  that  the  government 
edict  requiring  the  certificate  of  a  ^*  maturity  examination "  from  all 
candidates  for  civil  office  as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  and  thoroughness 
of  their  education,  necessitates  compliance  with  its  provisions  on  the  part 
of  all  the  gymnasiums.  All  have  local  superintending  authorities, 
*^  scholarchaten,"  but  variously  constituted  and  appointed.  At  Schwerin 
and  Giistrow  there  arc  real  schools,  but  wholly  distinct  from  the  gym- 
nasiums and  under  separate  control;  at  Wismar  and  Rostock,  real 
classes  have  been  established  in  close  connection  with  the  gymnasial  and 
under  the  same  direction ;  while  at  Parchine  there  are  only  parallel  les- 
sons in  the  natural  sciences  and  modem  languages  for  the  benefit  of  the 
real  scholars,  who  are  excused  from  the  Greek  and,  in  part  also,  from  the 
Latin,  but  receive  common  instruction  with  the  gymnasiasts  in  all  other 
branches  unless  an  overplus  of  numbers  makes  a  division  of  classes 
necessary. 

But  the  want  of  unity  extends  yet  farther.  The  gymnasiums  are  dis- 
connected, isolated  from  each  other.  It  has  not  occurred,  perhaps,  in 
twenty  years  that  a  teacher  has  been  called  or  transferred  from  one  insti- 
tution to  another.  Familiar  consultations  of  the  directories  together,  or 
in  connection  with  the  authorities  never  take  place.  Selection  and 
approval  of  text-books  for  common  use  is  never  made  by  the  govern- 
ment authorities,  nor  have  they  in  the  last  ten  years  or  longer,  proposed 
any  general  regulations  respecting  instruction,  management,  or  aught 
else.  Moreover,  the  office  of  gymnasial  teacher  is  not  officially  recog- 
nized, and  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  of  the  few  Mecklenburgers  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  teaching,  the  most  haye  left  their  country 
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nd  are  no?r,  many  of  them,  settled  in  Prussia.  Indeed,  it  is  remark* 
i^le  from  how  many  different  lands  the  g3'mna6ial  teachers  are  gathered, 
and  how  few  of  them  are  native  Mecklenburghers.  There  are,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  present  teachers  in  the  gymnasium  at  Schwerin  but  two 
natives  of  Mecklenburg  among  the  older  teachers  and  one  among  those 
recently  appointed ;  of  the  remainder,  two  are  from  Prussian  Saxony, 
one  from  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  one  from  Uesse-Cassel,  one  from  Alten- 
burg,  one  from  Hanover,  and  one  from  Brunswick.  Of  six  others  who 
in  the  last  ten  years  have  been  engaged  there,  two  were  from  Mecklen- 
burg, one  from  Emdcn,  one  from  Hanover,  one  from  Leipaig,  and  one 
from  Helmstadt 

The  salaries  of  the  gymnasial  teachers  vary  greatly ;  at  Giistrow  they 
range  from  450  to  1,500  thalers;  at  Parchine,  from  448  to  1,724;  at  Ros- 
tock, from  400  to  1,300;  at  Schwerin,  from  600  to  1,550;  at  Wismar, 
from  240  to  1,800 ;  and  at  the  real  school  at  Gustrow,  from  400  to  1,000 
thalers.  There  are,  moreover,  two  "  Widows*  Institutions  *' — one  with  a 
ftmd  of  $264,000,  in  whoso  benefits  the  the  widows  of  gymnasial  teachers 
participate,  and  another  with  a  fund  of  $225,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  of  preachers  and  other  than  gymnasial  teachers.  There  is  also 
a  Society  of  Relief  for  the  orphans  of  preachers  and  university  trained 
teachers,  besides  other  special  widow  and  orphan  funds. 

The  "maturity  examination"  edict  of  May,  1888,  must  therefore  bo 
regarded  as  the  one  common  bond  of  union,  though  it  can  not  be  asserted 
with  what  strictness  and  uniformity  it  is  complied  with  by  the  schools. 
The  examining  authority  under  this  ordinance  consists  of  the  "  scholarchs  " 
and  such  teachers  as  have  received  a  university  education,  but  besides 
this  wider  circle,  who  alone  form  the  auditory  at  the  oral  examination, 
there  is  a  much  narrower  one,  upon  whose  judgment  the  decision  de- 
pends, consisting  of  the  **  protoscholarch,"  the  director,  and  the  teachers 
who  have  conducted  the  examination.  The  students  who  are  admitted 
for  examination  must  have  been  connected  with  the  first  class  of  the 
gymnasium  for  at  least  a  year  and  have  pursued  all  its  studies,  including 
Greek.  The  exercises  of  the  examination  are  a  German  composition, 
which  is  to  be  a  general  test  of  proficiency  in  that  department;  a  Latin 
composition  upon  some  historic-rhetorical  subject;  a  mathematical  exer- 
cise; a  translation  from  the  German  into  Greek ;  the  translation  and  ex- 
planation of  an  ode  of  Horace  not  previously  read  in  school ;  and  a  French 
composition  upon  some  subject  from  later  history.  Upon  these  exercises  a 
judgment  is  formed  of  the  proficiency  of  the  students,  in  which  two 
grades  are  distinguished.  For  the  first,  it  is  necessary  that  the  German 
composition  should  be  arranged  with  logical  correctness  and  that  its 
style  be  fluent  and  appropriate.  The  translations  from  Greek,  Latin,  and 
F^nch  must  be  made  without  previous  preparation.  He  should  be  able 
to  read  Horace  and  Virgil  after  brief  consideration,  and  be  as  intimate  with 
Homer  as  the  usual  school  lexicons  and  grammers  will  allow.  He  should 
show  a  ready  knowledge  of  all  ordinary  forms  of  syntax  and  etymology, 
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and  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  informatioD  respecting  unusual  forms  and 
idioms,  the  rules  of  prosody,  and  the  use  of  synonymous  word&  The 
Latin  and  French  compositions  are  required  to  be  gramnuitically  correct, 
without  Germanisms,  and  showing  Tersatility  of  expression,  and  the 
Greek  exercise  must  also  be  correctly  accentuated.  He  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  dates,  causes  and  effects  of  the  main  facts  of  general 
history,  and  with  the  connection  of  erents  in  the  history  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  with  physical  and  modem  political  geog- 
raphy in  its  principal  divisions,  and  the  geography  of  the  ancients  and 
of  the  middle  ages,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  historical  instruction.  In 
mathematics  there  is  required  a  knowledge  of  the  order  and  nature  of 
the  mathematical  sciences,  of  algebra  and  the  computation  of  powers  and 
roots,  and  dexterity  in  the  formation  and  resolution  of  equations  of  the 
first  and  second  degrees ;  in  geometry,  a  knowledge  of  the  first  six  books 
of  Euclid,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
connection  of  the  points  of  a  systematically  arranged  proposition,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  logarithms  and  their  application,  and  with  plane  trigo- 
nometry. There  are  also  corresponding  requirements  in  Hebrew.  The 
satisfaction  of  three  requirements  assures  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade, 
but  in  order  to  impose  no  restriction  upon  the  free  development  of  talent 
in  any  special  direction,  it  is  also  granted  to  any  one  who  succeeds  in 
German,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  one  other  department ;  certificates 
of  the  second  degree  are  conferred  upon  such  as  succeed  in  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  two  other  departments,  as  nuiy  be  selected  by  the  candidate. 
These  certificates  may  specify,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners,  the  first 
one  degree,  and  the  second  two  degrees,  of  honorable  distinction. 

The  real  schools  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  gymna- 
siums. The  real  school  at  Giistrow,  under  city  patronage,  reorganized 
in  1861,  has  six  classes,  ten  teachers,  and  192  scholars.  The  one  at 
Schwerin,  under  the  care  of  the  sovereign,  has  six  classes  of  228 
scholars,  and  a  higher  class  of  46,  and  ten  teachers.  Its  course  of  study 
embraces,  in  all  the  classes — German,  83  hours  per  week ;  religion  and 
arithmetic,  22  hours  each ;  history  and  geography,  13  hours  each ;  sing- 
ing, 8  hours.  There  commence  in  the  sixth  class,  Latin,  22  hours, 
and  drawing,  12  hours — ^in  the  fifth  class,  French,  21  hours — in  the 
fourth  class,  English,  12  hours,  and  mathematics,  15  hours — in  the 
third,  natural  philosophy,  6  hours — in  the  second,  chemistry,  4  hours; — 
also,  in  the  four  lower  classes,  writing,  13  hours,  and  in  the  four  middle, 
natural  history,  8  hours. 

HECELENBURG-STRELrrZ. 

1.  Primary  Schoob, 

The  same  distinction  between  domanial  and  manorial  schools  is  to  be 
made  here  as  in  regard  to  Mecklenburg-Schwerin — the  influence  and 
power  of  the  sovereign  and  of  an  organically  regulated  gorernment  being 
extended  only  to  the  first ;  the  latter  dependent  on  the  one  hand  §ar 
their  gOTeming  ordinances  upon  the  rarely  occurring  concord  among  the 
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Avene  dementt  of  the  inany*minded  chambers,  and  on  the  other,  upon 
ttie  pleasure,  sagacity,  and  good-will  of  the  individual  proprietors  of  the 
estates  Though  the  nobility  hare  the  power  and  opportunity  of  em- 
plojliig  their  peculiar  privileges  to  the  great  benefit  and  advancement  of 
both  the  churches  and  schools  within  their  estates,  yet  it  is  admitted  that 
the  manorial  schools  are  as  a  whole  inferior  to  the  others. 

The  provisions  of  the  early  revised  school  law  of  1650  having  fallen 
into  neglect,  an  ordinance  was  issued  in  1711  expressing  the  displeasure 
of  the  then  duke  at  the  existing  want  of  religious  and  other  instruction, 
and  requiring  that  the  officials  and  pastors  should  insist  upon  the  attend- 
ance of  all  children  at  school  until  able  "  to  understand  at  least  reading, 
praying,  and  Luther*s  catechism ;  that  the  country  teachers  should  bo  en- 
gaged only  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  pastors,  and  that  both 
teacher  and  scholars  should  appear  weekly  before  the  pastor  for  his  ex- 
amination/* This  oversight  of  the  schools  by  the  pastors  was  yet  more 
■troDgly  insisted  on  by  the  ordinances  of  1773  and  1796,  and  some  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  the  improvement  both  of  the  teachers*  positions  and 
of  their  qualifications.  A  private  seminary  for  the  training  of  country 
teachers  was  established  at  Woldezk  in  1801,  but  removed  in  1805  to 
Keustrelitz  and  incorporated  with  the  school  institution  there.  The  reign 
of  the  lato  Grand  Duke  Qeorge,  commencing  in  1816,  formed  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  these  schools.  He  declared  it  necessary  to  remove  every 
vaeless  and  incapable  teacher  and  to  replace  only  such  as  were  found, 
upon  examination,  capable  and  unexceptionable ;  their  positions  were  to 
be  made  comfortable  and  desirable,  and  they  to  be  relieved  from  pressing 
cares  and  the  necessity  of  manual  labor,  **  the  pursuit  of  which  is,  as  a 
rale,  injudicious  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.**  To  secure  this  object  a 
teachers*  seminary  was  newly  founded  at  Mirow  in  1820  and  most  liber- 
afly  endowed,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  next  section. 
Id  1880  pensions  were  provided  for  deserving  teachers  and  clerks  and  their 
widows,  and  as  a  provision  for  their  fiunilies  a  special  '*  Life  Insurance 
Company  *'  has  been  formed  among  the  teachers  themselves.  There  has 
also  been  an  oidowment  established  for  a  similar  purpose  by  a  teacher 
with  the  profits  from  the  sales  of  a  collection  of  songs,  which  endowment 
received  in  1850  the  government  sanction  and  the  privileges  of  a  "pium 
corpna.** 

The  present  school  regulations  are  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  Oct, 
18B0,  which  requires  the  schools  to  be  kept  six  hours  a  day  in  winter, 
and  from  7  to  9  A.  IL  in  summer,  with  four  weeks  vacation  in  the  hay 
and  grain  harvests  and  two  weeks  at  potato  gathering,  school  attendance 
being  obligatory  from  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year  till  confirmation. 
Neither  household  occupations,  the  tending  of  catUe,  the  care  of  children, 
nor  any  claims  on  the  part  of  those  having  a  right  to  service,  are  permitp 
ted  to  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school,  and  only 
Muiew  or  the  excessive  badness  of  the  roads  or  weather  In  the  case  of 
(faoie  coining  from  a  distance,  can  be  accepted  as  sufficient  excuse  for  noii* 
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attendance.  A  committee,  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  two  of  the  parislh 
loners  appointed  by  the  magistrate  apon  his  nomination,  see  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  school,  the  observance  of  the  ordinances,  and  the  reg* 
ularity  of  school  attendance,  and  also  keep  account  of  the  school  moneys 
derived  from  fines  and  voluntary  contributions.  The  preachers  are  also 
required  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  their  parishes  at  least  once  a  month 
and  to  report  annually  to  the  consistory,  while  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
magistrates  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  possible,  to  insist  upon  the  ob- 
servance of  the  regulations,  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  teachers,  and 
to  report  annually  to  the  government  Corporal  punishment  can  be  in- 
flicted only  when  other  means  fail  of  effect  The  branches  of  instruction 
are  usually  religion,  reading,  writing  and  orthography,  arithmetic,  (es- 
pecially mental,)  exercises  in  thought  and  committing  to  memory,  and 
singihg.  The  plan  of  study,  method  and  means  of  instruction,  &c^  are 
determined  by  the  consistory,  and  the  teachers  are  instructed  thereupon 
by  the  preachers,  *^in  order  to  an  uniformity  in  school  management  and 
in  education,  as  far  as  possible.*'  If  the  siso  of  the  school  or  the  inequal- 
ity of  the  children*8  ages  require  it,  a  division  may  be  made  by  direction 
of  the  pastor,  or  the  smaller  children  may  be  dismissed  an  hour  earlier 
than  the  others.  A  public  examination  is  held  annually  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  in  church,  to  add  solemnity  to  the  occasion  and  to  give  it  a  re- 
ligious coloring,  and  as  rewards  to  such  as  have  been  remarkable  for  dil- 
igence and  obedience,  useful  books  are  given  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
funds. 

Each  country  teacher  receives  the  foUowing  emoluments : — a  residence, 
with  a  garden  of  at  least  100  square  rods,  and  as  much  more  for  potatoes 
and  flax ;  pasturage  for  a  cow  and  calf,  two  swine,  two  geese  vrith  their 
broods,  and  as  much  hay  and  straw  as  is  needed  for  wintering  the  cattle ; 
exemption  from  all  taxes,  from  night  patrols,  and  from  parish  service  ex- 
cept when  necessary  ;  eight  to  ten  cords  of  wood,  or  in  place  of  a  portion 
of  it,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  peat ;  24  bushels  of  rye  and  12  of  barley ; 
and  a  salary  of  10-20  thalers,  ($7.50-415.00,)  besides  the  school  foea 
This  money  payment  is  wholly  or  in  part  withheld  if  the  teacher  also 
carry  on  a  trade,  and  as  he  is  also  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  he  has  the  ad- 
ditional perquisites  of  that  office.  The  raising  of  flax,  silk,  tobacco,  cara- 
way, madder,  teasels,  and  especially  of  garden  produce,  as  well  as  the 
care  of  trees  and  bees,  are  considered  the  most  suitable  and  profltable 
business  for  the  teacher. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  a  single  school  may  not  exceed  60-70 ;  new 
schools  must  be  formed  whenever  necessary.  The  number  of  country 
schools  in  the  grand  duchy  is  281,  of  which  54  are  in  the  principality  of 
Batzeburg.  Of  the  177  in  the  dominion  of  Stargard,  111  are  domanial 
schools  and  66  are  manorial,  while  in  the  principality  all  are  domanial 
with  a  single  exception.  Since  1 854  various  institutions  for  the  care  of 
neglected  children  have  been  founded,  and  the  number  of  knitting  and 
sewing  schools  been  much  increased. 
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II.     Gymnanums  and  City  Schoob. 

Of  these  institutions,  which  are  here  so  nearly  connected  as  to  be  most 
eottTeniently  considered  together,  the  immediate  jurisdiction  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  consistory,  under  the  superior  direction  of  the  government 
There  are  three  g^'mnasiums,  (a  large  number  for  so  small  a  territory,)  at 
Neiutrelitz,  Ncubrandenburg  and  Friedland,  and  until  fifteen  years  ago, 
another  at  Ratzeburg.  At  Neustrelitz  there  were  established  in  1806  a 
high  school  and  a  primary  school  for  boys,  a  female  school,  and  a  poor 
school  From  these  there  have  gradually  grown  the  Gymnasium  Caroli- 
num,  having  now  five  classes  and  146  pupils;  a  real  school,  made  in  1887 
an  independent  iostitution,  wUh  three  classes  and  four  teachers;  three 
elementary  classes,  which  are  preparatory  to  the  gymnasium  and  real 
school ;  and  a  primary  burgher  school.  The  female  high  school,  which 
nnttl  1831  occupied  the  gymnasial  building  and  was  under  the  director 
of  the  gymnasium,  is  now  distinct,  having  its  own  edifice  and  directory, 
and  andcr  the  supervision  of  the  consistory ;  it  has  four  classes  and  a 
primary  department  of  two  classes.  There  are  also  schools  preparatory 
to  these  and  under  a  special  committee.  The  course  of  instruction  at 
the  gymnasium  is  as  follows: — in  all  classes,  Latin,  48  hours  per  week ; 
mathematics,  18  hours;  German,  14  hours;  religion,  12  hours;  French, 
11  hours;  singing,  8  hours — in  the  four  higher  classes,  Greek,  22  hours; 
history,  9  hours ;  natural  philosophy,  5  hours — in  the  lower  classes,  ge- 
ogn^hy,  6  hours ;  arithmetic,  5  hours ;  and  writing,  3  hours.  At  Neu- 
brandenburg,  the  Latin  school,  so-called,  of  1811,  has  been  enlarged  until 
it  BOW  has  four  gymnasia]  classes,  with  three  real  classes  parallel  to  the 
three  lower  gymnasial  classes  and  very  often  combined  with  them.  The 
total  number  of  scholars  is  181,  all  of  whom  receive  instruction  in  Latin. 
The  burgher  and  elementary  school  are  also  preparatory  to  the  gymna- 
siom.  The  female  burgher  school,  founded  in  1810,  now  embraces  five 
classes ;  in  the  three  higher  classes  instruction  is  given  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, including  conversation,  and  also  English  in  the  highest  class.  In 
the  gymnasium  at  Friedland,  which  is  perliaps  the  oldest  of  all,  an  es- 
teotial  advance  was  made  ten  years  ago  towards  the  combination  of  gym- 
nasial and  real  instruction,  in  consequence  of  which  there  are  five  classes, 
the  third  and  fourth  being  formed  into  separate  divisions.  Greek  and 
LUin  were  omitted  in  the  second  division  of  the  fourth  class,  French  was 
commenced  in  the  lowest  class,  and  two  English  classes  were  organized 
tor  sach  scholars  as  were  excused  from  Greek,  while  religious  instruction 
ceased  in  the  three  higher  classes,  and  history,  mathematics,  and  natural 
philasophy  were  continued  through  the  course.  There  is  also  a  burgher 
■ohool  of  three  classes,  with  a  special  female  department  having  two 
rlaiSfi.  At  Schunberg  there  is  a  city  school  of  ten  classes,  and  other 
hvigher  or  city  schools  of  four,  or  usually  five  classes,  in  each  of  the  cities 
of  the  duchy. 

As  respects  the  course  and  extent  of  instruction  at  the  gymnssiami^ 
they  are  mainly  governed  by  the  procUunation  of  Aug.,  1887,  which  cor- 
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responds  to  the  edict  regulating  the  examinations  of  the  gymnasiums  in 
Mecklenburg-Schwcrin.  The  requirements  differ  in  some  respects  in  the 
two  duchies,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  Besides  the  Latin  composition 
there  is  required  a  Latin  *'  extemporale/*  and  in  the  Greek  an  additional 
translation  into  Latin  of  some  portion  of  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  or  Sopho- 
cles that  has  not  been  previously  read,  but  in  the  preparation  of  these 
exercises  and  the  other  compositions,  &Cy  the  students  are  permitted  the 
use  of  all  the  necessary  lexicons.  There  are  also  required  in  natural  phi- 
losophy a  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  equi- 
librium and  motion,  electricity  and  magnetism,  of  light  and  heat,  and  in 
chemistry,  of  the  elements  and  their  principal  combinations.  Nearly  a 
week  is  spent  in  this  examination,  five  hours  being  allowed  for  the  math* 
ematical  task,  three  for  each  of  the  Greek  and  French  exercises,  five  fbr 
each  of  the  compositions,  three  for  the  translation  from  the  Greek  and  for 
the  Hebrew  exercises,  and  two  for  the  Latin  "  extemporale.*'  There  are 
moreover  some  differences  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  examining 
committee,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  teacher  who  has  conducted  the  ex- 
amination upon  the  final  decision  which  is  reached  by  the  committee. 

The  Teachers^  Seminary  at  Mirow,  opened  in  1820  with  four  pupils, 
took  the  place  of  the  earlier  seminary  that  had  been  united  with  the 
school  at  Neustrelitz.  It  was  placed  under  the  control  of  men  to  whom 
every  facility  had  been  given  for  fitting  themselves  for  the  office — Giese- 
brecht,  the  first  principal,  having  spent  a  year  in  association  with  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  Gerling,  who  was  at  its  head  fix>m  1829  to  1856,  having  been 
for  a  year  in  the  noted  seminary  at  Weissenfels,  then  under  the  charge 
of  Hamisch.  At  first  it  received  boys  of  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  who 
were  for  eight  years  gratuitously  instructed  and  cared  for  in  the  fiimily 
of  the  principal,  or,  afterwards,  of  the  steward,  and  as  these  were  in- 
tended for  the  domanial  schools,  an  additional  arrangement  was  made  in 
1822  for  the  benefit  also  of  the  manorial  and  city  estates.  The  younger 
students  received  instruction  in  connection  with  the  higher  classes  of  the 
city  schools,  while  the  older  seminarists  found  in  the  same  schools  op- 
portunity for  teaching.  But  in  1839  the  whole  plan  was  changed,  the 
course  was  limited  to  five  years,  and  six  pupils,  from  14-20  years  of  age, 
were  admitted  every  three  years,  who  provided  themselves  only  with 
clothing,  writing  materials,  and  text-books,  and  among  the  other  candi- 
dates there  were  also  ten  half-pensioners  who  received  30  thalers  annu- 
ally. In  1852,  by  way  of  trial,  it  was  determined  to  receive  journeymen 
workmen  of  24  to  26  years  of  age  or  less,  of  suitable  character  and  free 
from  military  service.  It  is  found  that  14-16  pupils  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  territory.  Instruction  in  silk  culture  has  been 
given  since  1826,  and  in  place  of  gymnastic  exercises,  occupation  has  of 
late  been  given  in  the  field,  garden  and  meadow ;  more  recently  instruo- 
tion  has  also  been  given  in  the  raising  of  bees  and  culture  of  fruit  treeiL 
The  management  of  the  seminary  and  of  the  local  schools  is  in  the 
hands,  and  sevenJ  of  the  teachers  are  employed  alike  in  both. 
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PBXLDIINART  REMARKS. 


The  ancient  priDcipaltty  of  Lippe  has  been  for  some  two  hundred 
j^ears  divided  into  the  two  principalities  of  Lippe-Detmold  and  Schaum- 
barg  Lippe,  lying  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Wescr,  and  within  the 
Qmits  of  Westphalia  and  Hanover.  The  former,  traversed  by  the  Jeuto* 
barg  forest  range,  and  more  pleasant  than  fruitful,  possesses  an  area  of 
447  square  miles  and  a  population  of  108,513  in  1861 ;  the  latter,  170 
square  miles  and  80,774  inhabitants.  The  capitals  are  Detmold,  (popula- 
tion, 4,716,)  and  Buckeburg,  (population,  8,250.)  The  prevalent  religion 
in  the  one  territory  is  Galvinistic ;  in  the  other,  Lutheran,  with  a  few 
Catholics.  The  reigning  houses  have  a  common  origin,  traced  back  to 
the  thirteenth  century ;  their  powers  are  limited  under  the  constitutions 
which  were  established  in  1836.  The  last  traces  of  bondage  among  the 
people  had  been  abolished  in  1810.  The  principal  occupation  is  agricul- 
ture and  the  people  are  generally  intelligent,  the  princes  having  long  been 
liberal  patrons  of  popular  education.  The  Gymnasium  at  Lemgo,  and 
the  High  School  and  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Detmold  are  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  Germany  have  received 
their  early  training  at  the  one  or  the  other. 

L      LIPPK-DKTMOLD. 

Primary  Schools, 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  of  the  pres- 
exki,  Lippe-Detmold  was  fortunate  in  possessing  in  immediate  succession 
three  very  gifted  General  Superintendents,  (Ewald,  Colin,  and  Wurth,) 
who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  com- 
mon schools  improved  more  rapidly,  especially  under  the  regency  of  the 
Princess  Pauline,  than  in  any  other  State  of  Germany.  After  her  death, 
and  that  of  Superintendent  Wurth,  this  improvement  ceased,  and  though 
the  political  movements  of  1848-9  had  in  view  an  educational  reform  and 
Booceeded  in  procuring  the  Common  School  Law  of  Dec.,  1849,  yet  this 
law  made  few  changes,  several  of  its  provisions  have  been  since  abolished, 
and  the  supervision  of  the  schools  still  rests  with  the  Consistory  as  be- 
fore, though  the  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  Board  of 
Saperintendence. 

Tlie  school  age  extends  from  the  se?enth  to  the  fourteenth  year  indu* 
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sive,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  is  about  15,500,  or  nearly 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  number  of  school  communities 
is  108,  in  which  there  are  engaged  ISO  principal,  88  assistant,  and 
8  temporary  teachers.  There  are  also  Jewish  communities  with  ten 
teachers.  Parishes  with  less  than  thirty  scholars  have  no  claim  to  a 
special  school;  if  the  number  be  over  120,  an  assistant  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, unless  it  can  be  avoided  by  a  transference  of  scholars  to  other 
schools.  The  support  of  the  schools  is  provided  for  by  Government, 
while  the  maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  the  providing  of  the  nec- 
essary school  apparatus  rests  upon  the  community.  An  annual  tui- 
tion fee  of  twenty  silver  groschen  (forty  cents)  is  paid  by  each  child,  if 
there  be  not  more  than  two  from  the  same  family,  which  goes  into  the 
general  treasury,  as  the  salary  .of  the  teacher  is  fixed. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  evangelical  schools  are  immediately 
under  a  school  committee,  consisting  of  the  pastor,  the  teacher,  a  magis- 
trate, and  six  or  eight  members  chosen  from  the  community,  half  of  the 
number  being  elected  every  three  years.  The  special  oversight  of  the 
school  devolves  upon  the  pastor,  and  the  committee  has  to  report  to  the 
Consistory  semi-annually  respecting  the  result  of  the  examination,  giving 
a  certificate  of  the  subjects  that  have  been  passed  over,  the  scheme  of 
lessons  for  the  succeeding  half-year,  a  copy  of  the  diligence  roll,  and  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  knitting,  sewing,  &c.,  that  has  been  done  in 
the  school.  There  must  also  be  annually  given  a  duly  certified  copy 
of  the  school  accounts. 

Each  school  is  divided  into  three  classes,  which  are  taught  separately 
as  far  as  possible,  the  middle  class,  however,  usually  sharing  in  the  in* 
struction  given  to  the  others.  There  is  no  division  of  scholars  by  sex 
except  where  there  are  two  or  more  principal  schools.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  are,  for  the  most  part,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  singing,  religion,  with  Biblical  history,  German,  and  what  is 
of  most  importance  in  **  common  science.*'  To  this  latter  branch  there 
are  usually  given  but  two  hours  a-week.  Where  the  upper  class  has  a 
special  teacher,  some  lessons  are  also  given  in  drawing  and  there  are  oc- 
casional exercises  in  declamation.  The  time  legally  required  of  each 
teacher  is  twenty-six  hours  per  week,  but  as  this  is  seldom  su£Bcient  for 
the  real  wants  of  the  scholars,  most  of  the  teachers  willingly  give  several 
hours  more.  Three  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon  is 
the  rule,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  being  excepted.  The 
morning  is  usually  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  upper  class.  In  some 
places  the  **  shepherd  schools  **  are  still  held  during  the  mid-day  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  engaged  in  tending  cattle,  the  herds  being  then  in 
Stan. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  teacher,  the  pastor  having  a  gen- 
eral supervision  and  giving  the  instruction  preparatory  to  confirmadon. 
The  text-books  are  the  Bible  and  hymn-book  and  some  Biblical  history, 
together  with  the  Heidelberg  catechisra.    There  are  no  private  adiools, 
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less  we  take  into  account  the  eatablisbmonts  for  the  care  of  in&nts, 
i  sewing  and  knitting  schools  that  exist  in  some  places,  and  the  spin- 
i|^  schools  for  the  poor  that  have  occasionally  been  prorided  by  private 
nerolence. 

rhe  Teaehm*  Seminary  at  Detmold  was  opened  in  1789  and  is  under 
I  charge  of  a  director,  upon  whom  al«o  rests  the  general  superintend* 
OS  of  the  public  schools.  He  has  a  seat  and  Toice  in  the  Consistory, 
d  represents  in  that  body  the  interests  of  the  schools.  The  course  of 
dning,  which  continues  three  years,  is  mainly  in  accordance  with  the 
ussian  system.  The  candidates  are  principally  from  the  peasant  class 
d  middle  classes  of  the  city.  The  preparation  required  is  only  such  as 
D  be  acquired  at  the  public  schools,  with  the  addition  of  some  knowl* 
ge  of  drawing  and  the  piano.  The  number  of  students  averages  twenty, 
whom  four  receive  their  board  free  of  expense ;  the  remainder,  only 
itioHy  lodging,  and  light  The  location  of  the  teacher  is  made,  inunedi* 
sty  upon  his  leaving  the  Seminary,  by  the  Prince  through  the  Consist^ 
J.  When  thus  definitely  located,  they  enjoy  the  rights  of  State  offi* 
lis.  Some  city  communities  have  preserved  their  ancient  right  of 
ipointment,  but  the  privilege  that  was  granted  to  the  rest  in  1849  of 
sklng  a  selection  from  those  teachers  nominated  by  the  higher  school 
Lthorities,  was  afterwards  withdrawn. 

The  annual  income  of  an  assistant  teacher  amounts  to  110-180  thalers, 
81— (96,)  besides  free  lodging.  The  minimum  salary  of  principal  teach* 
s  is  150  thalers,  besides  the  use  of  the  school  residence.  An  increase 
'  SH)-80  thalers  is  made  to  this  minimum  after  five  years  service.  Nearly 
is-balf  of  the  teachers  receive  less  than  800  thalers,  but  eighteen  receive 
ore  than  800  thalers,  and  but  one  more  than  600  thalers.  This  salary 
paid,  in  part,  in  natural  products,  besides  which  there  is  the  use  of  a 
irden  and  some  land,  reckoned  at  a  light  rent  Superannuated  teachers 
7e  laid  aside  with  a  pension  whose  amount  increases  with  the  length  of 
nrrice.  Widows  and  orphans  receive  from  the  Widows*  Fund  an  annual 
BDSion  of  thirty  thalers,  besides  twenty  thalem  for  burial  expenses.  Each 
lecher  contributes  three  thalers  to  the  Widows*  Fund  annually,  the  new 
secher  paying  ten  thalers  in  addition  and  one-fourth  thaler  more  for  each 
isler  of  salary  above  eighty  thalers. 

Reeior  Schools. 

The  so-called  Rector  Schools,  four  in  number,  are  intermediate  between 
he  primary  and  classical  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  adds  Latin, 
Vench,  and  English  to  the  usual  branches  of  the  primary  schools.  The 
lumber  of  scholars  in  each  varies  trom  ten  to  thirty,  between  the  ages 
f  nine  and  fifteen.  The  rectors  have  ttie  same  obligations  as  the  teach- 
TS  of  common  schools  and  are  under  the  same  authorities,  but  do  not 
ank  as  State  officiaU.  Their  salary,  averaging  about  800  thalers,  is 
ailed  by  the  community,  to  whom  on  that  account  their  election  belonga. 
Pbe  rectora  are  usually  young  theologians,  who  after  some  years  become 
Ntftorii  and  to  whom  their  school  experience  is  a  great  advantage. 
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Gymtuuiums, 

The  Gymnasium  Leopoldinum  at  Detroold  was  originally  a  rect^^ 
school,  but  was  gradually  extended  and  improved  until  in  1888  it  W^^ 
reorganized,  with  new  buildings,  under  its  present  title.  It  is  under  t^^^ 
control  of  a  committee  of  three,  including  a  government  official  and 
member  of  the  Consistory,  while  the  director  has  the  immediate  nuu 
agement  of  the  institution  and  teachers.  An  annual  appropriation 
6,000  thalers  is  made  for  its  support  and  the  teachers,  who  rank  as  Sta^ 
officials  and  possess  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  are  appointed 
the  Ministry.  A  preparatory  school,  or  pro  gymnasium,  receives  tl^ — ^J 
pupils  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age ;  its  teachers  are  not  under  the  d^^**" 
rector,  but  rank  with  those  of  the  common  schools  and  are  liable  to  di=^  ^ 
mission  upon  notice.  There  are  nine  gymnasial  classes,  to  which 
added  two  real  classes,  parallel  with  the  second  and  third  gymnasii 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  winter,  1860-61,  was  298,  of  whom  foi 
seven  were  in  the  real  classes,  and  forty-four  in  the  higher  gymnasii 
classes. 

All  the  branches  of  study  are  obligatory,  even  gymnastics,  though  dii 
pensations  are  given.    At  the  close  of  the  school  year  a  three  days*  e] 
amination  is  held,  determining  the  proficiency  of  the  students  and  the^^ 
preparation  for  the  University,  and  closing  with  an  oration  on  the  pai — ^ 
of  the  students  and  a  valedictory  address  from  the  director  to  the  gradiK  "^ 
ates.    The  salary  of  the  director  is  1,000  thalers,  with  a  residence.    Th^' 
teachers  receive  salaries  of  400  thalers  and  upward. 

The  Lemgo  Gymnasium  is  far  older  than  that  of  Detmold,  having  beeO- 
in  existence  before  the  Reformation.     It  attained  its  highest  prosperity 
and  reputation  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  under  the  rector^^ 
ship  of  Reinert  and  solely  through  his  remarkable  personal  ability.     Un^ 
til  his  resignation,  in  1819,  it  was  simply  a  city  institution,  scantily  en*' 
dowed,  and  with  but  few  teachers.    Afterward,  and  principally  througlm- 
the  favor  of  Princess  Pauline,  many  privileges  were  granted  it  and  it9 
financial  condition  greatly  improved ;  still  it  never  regained  its  former* 
renown  and  large  attendance  of  pupils  from  abroad.     It  is  under  the  su^ 
pervision  of  the  city  magistrates  and  a  government  officer,  and  is  in  par^ 
sustained  by  appropriations  from  both  the  State  and  city  treasuries.     It^ 
possesses  a  library  of  6,000  volumes,  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students. 
Its  organization  and  course  of  instruction  are  similar  in  most  respects  U^ 
those  of  the  Detmold  gymnasium,  while  the  discipline  is  somewhat  mor9 
strict     The  salaries  vary  from  800  to  820  thalers  In  addition  to  house^ 
rent  and  some  other  small  perquisites.    The  tuition  fees  range  from  a^ 
to  twenty  thalers  annually.     The  number  of  students  in  1862  was  one 
hundred  and  thirteen. 

At  Detmold  there  is  a  Higher  Female  School  with  several  classeSy  snS" 
tahied  by  the  school  charges,  which  are  not  inconsiderable.  Thero  is  m 
similar  institution  at  Lemgo  under  the  chai*ge  of  a  female  piindpaL 
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CHESTER  DEWET,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Chester  Dewet  was  bom  at  ShcfiBeld,  Mass.,  Oct  25th,  1784.  He  g^du- 
ated  at  Williams  College  in  1806,  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1808,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  that  year  officiated  in  Tyringham 
in  Western  Massachusetts.  In  the  same  year  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  Wil- 
Uams  College,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philoflophj,  which  office  he  held  for  seventeen  years,  doing  much  to  advance 
the  standard  of  scholarship  and  to  enlarge  the  course  of  study  in  his  own  and 
kindred  departments,  while  over  the  students  his  influence  was  often  benefi- 
dallj  exerted.  Between  1827  and  1836  he  was  principal  of  the  "  Oynnasinm," 
ft  high  school  for  boys  at  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  and  in  the  latter  year  removed  to 
Koehester,  where  be  was  principal  of  the  Rochester  Collegiate  Institute  until 
1850.  He  was  then  elected  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in 
h»  University  of  Rochester,  which  poet  he  still  holds.  ProC  Dewey  has  been 
k  fliequent  contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  and  is  the 
inUior  of  several  special  botanical  treatises,  including  a  '*  History  of  the  Herba- 
aeoos  Plants  of  Massachusetts,"  written  for  the  State  government.  Until  within 
k  tBW  years  he  has  employed  his  vacations  in  lecturing  at  the  medical  colleges 
Kfc  Fittsfield  and  Woodstock,  Yt.  In  the  course  of  his  long  career  as  a  teacher, 
ae  has  delivered  over  4,000  lectures  and  preached  nearly  as  many  sermons.  He 
rus  effected  much  for  the  advancement  of  public  schools  and  was  active  in  the 
wtftblishment  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  the 
ant  President  in  1845.f 

JOSEPH  MCKEEN,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  McKeen  was  bom  in  Antrim,  Yt.,  and  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
Tork  about  the  year  1818,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching,  at  first  in  a  private 
■ehool,  and  afterwards  for  a  long  time  in  PubUc  School  No.  6,  situated  in  Mott 
Street.  Mr.  McKcen  was  among  the  originators  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, and  was  elected  Yice-President  in  1845,  and  President  in  1846.  In  Feb- 
rusiy,  1847,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion'* in  New  York,  which  was  discontinued  in  May  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
ssramed  the  editorship  of  the  "Teachers  Advocate,"  the  organ  of  the  Associa- 

*  A  biofnipbteal  iketeb  of  John  W.  Bulkley,  chairman  of  th«  preliminary  convention  in  1845^ 
Md  Piwident  of  the  Anociation  in  1850,  may  be  found  in  Bamard'n  Amer.  Joor.  of  Edoeation, 
▼•L  XIY..  p.  38,  in  connection  with  the  National  Teaehert'  AMociation,  of  which  be  was  sIm 
PiMliiut.  A  eketch  of  the  life  of  C.  E.  Cobom,  fourth  President  of  the  Anoeiation,  is  given  (u 
At  Jooroai,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  391,  in  cooneetioo  with  the  Peaosyhranla  State  Tiaehtti*  AModaltoa. 

t  Tnm  Appialoo**  New  AaMtieaa  Cjelopedia. 
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tion,  which  had  been  commenced  in  September,  1846.  He  continued  connect- 
with  this  Journal,  RFsisted  by  J.  N.  McElhgott,  S.  S.  Randall,  and  E.  P.  Alle-  *ii 
until  its  discontinuance  in  December,  1850.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  Sup^^"^' 
intendont  of  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  duties  of  which  pai»^^ 
he  performed  with  marked  ability.  In  1854  the  labors  of  the  office  were  c^L  i* 
vided  and  Mr.  McKeen  continued  as  Assistant  Superintendent,  spending  no  le:=^=^ 
time  than  bef<.»re  in  the  schools  and  working  no  less  arduously  for  their  goo  ^^ 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1856,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  By  1* 
labors  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  an  unflinching  advocate,  at  once  judicioi 
and  able,  of  common  schools,  he  exercised  an  influence  which  made  his  narn^  © 
well  known  and  honored  throughout  his  State. 

S AMI' EL  B.  WOOLWORTH,  LL.  D. 

Samuel  Buell  TToolworth  was  bom  at  Bridgehampton,  SuflTolk  count^i^'* 
L.  I.,  Dec.  15th,  1800.     He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Aaron  "VVoolworth,  D.  ]>"  — » 
long  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  town.     His  mother  was  Uk^  '^^ 
daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Buell,  D.  D.,  the  venerated  pastor  over  the  church  ^    • 
Easthampton,  L.  I.,  and  the  predecessor  of  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher.     He  was  fif 
ted  for  college  by  his  father,  (who,  like  many  clergymen  in  those  days,  had 
number  of  theological  and  classical  students  under  his  instruction,)  and  entei 
the  Sophomore  class  of  Hamilton  College  in  1819.    Soon  after  graduation,  h« 
became  assistant  teacher  in  Monson  Academy,  Mass.,  teaching  algebra,  geome- 
try, and  natural  philosophy,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  branches,  and  asist 
ing  the  principal.  Rev.  Simoon  Colton,  in  chemical  instruction,  then  for  the  fli 
time  given  at  the  academy.     Among  his  pupils  at  Monson  were  Henry 
and  William  A.  Lamerd,  afterwards  professor  at  Tale  College. 

His  success  at  Monson  was  such  that  he  was  invited  in  1 824  to  take  char^ge  of 
the  Onondaga  Academy,  at  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and  having  now  determine 
to  make  teaching  the  business  of  his  life,  he  accepted  the  position.     He  here 

mained  six  years  and  raised  the  institution  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  repu 

tation  which  it  had  not  previously  known.     This  was  probably  the  first  academ^"^ 
in  the  State  in  which  chemistry  was  taught,  excepting  the  Albany  Academ^^ 
under  Dr.  Beck  and  Prof.  Henry.    In  the  spring  of  1830  he  was  appointed  prin-^ 
cipal  of  Cortland  Academy,  at  Homer,  N.  Y.    It  here  became  his  eflTort  tc^ 
build  up  a  first  class  classical  school  and  to  provide  for  those  who  did  not  desires 
a  college  education,  a  liberal  course  of  instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  natu^ 
ral  sciences.    To  this  end  a  thorough  division  of  labor  was  secured  by  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  teachers  who  devoted  their  whole  time,  each  to  a  department,  \C\m 
own  time  being  devoted  to  the  more  advanced  classes  in  the  languages  and  th^ 
natural  sciences,  and  to  the  general  administration  of  the  school.    The  eflfect  of 
this  arrangement  was  soon  visible  on  the  character  of  the  academy.     The  num- 
ber of  pupils  gradually  increased  from  sixty  to  an  average  of  three  hundred, 
large  classes  were  annually  sent  to  the  colleges  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  not  known  that  a  Homer  student  was  ever  refu.sed  admission  to 
any  institution  at  which  he  applied.    Mr.  Woolworth  remained  in  connection 
with  this  academy  until  1852 — twenty-two  years.    During  the  latter  part  of  this 
period  he  delivered  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry,  which  were  largely  at- 
tended by  the  young  fiirmers  of  that  section  of  the  State.    In  1847  he  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

In  the  year  1852  Mr.  Woolworth  was  appointed  principal  of  the  State  Kor« 
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Bill  School  at  Albaoj.  His  long  established  character  as  a  teacher  contribated 
largely  to  secure  public  coofldence  in  the  sdiool  and  to  harmonire  various  con- 
flicting educational  interests.  Under  his  influence,  a  reorganization  of  the 
fldiool  was  effected,  the  departments  of  instruction  were  made  more  distinct, 
and  teachers  of  liberal  culture,  acknowledged  ability,  and  successful  experience 
irere  secured  for  each  department.  The  beneficial  effect  of  those  clianges  was 
aoon  apparent  The  number  of  appointments  to  the  school  /h>m  the  Yarious 
counties  largely  increased,  and  before  Dr.  Woolworth  resigned  his  position,  in 
1855,  the  diflappearatico  of  legislative  hostility  to  the  school  indicated  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  its  management 

In  December,  1855,  Dr.  Woolworth  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  New  York,  an  office  of  great  influence  in  the  ad- 
iranccroent  of  higher  education  in  the  State.  As  ScK^retaiy  of  this  Board  he 
conducts  their  corrcfii^ndcnce  with  the  colleges  and  academics  of  the  State, 
receives  tlie  reports  of  tlie  different  institutions  to  the  Regents,  and  prepares 
the  Reports  of  the  Regents  to  the  Legislature.  These  annual  reports  abound 
in  statistical  intbnration,  showing  the  relative  condition  of  the  I'olleges  and 
academies  in  respect  of  property,  debts,  subjects  of  study,  and  general  course 
of  instruction,  professors  and  teachers,  and  the  number  and  the  clawsiflcation  of 
•cbolars.  lie  has  annually  visited  a  largo  number  of  these  institutions,  their 
relations  with  tlie  Board  have  never  been  more  harmonious  titan  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  good  effects  of  his  administration  are  in  other  ree[)ects  most  obvi- 
ous. By  invitation  of  the  Boputl  and  largely  tlirougli  his  influence,  the  teachers 
of  the  coUegefl  and  academies  of  the  State  have  recently  organised  themselves 
into  a  permanent  "  Convocation,"  which  promises  to  be  of  great  benefit  in  ele- 
vating, liberalizing,  and  encouraging  both  collegiate  and  academic  teachers  in 
their  views,  methods,  and  labors.  As  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  he 
has  also  charge  of  the  State  Library  and  of  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  much  of  the  interest  of  the  "  Natural  Histoiy  Collection  "  is  due  to  his 
sflbrts.  With  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  has  for  several  years  sui)erintonded 
the  publication  of  the  volumes  upon  the  "  Natural  History  "  of  the  State,  while 
ha  has  also  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Normal 
fiefaooL  In  all  these  positions  Dr.  Woolworth  has  been  a  quiet,  earnest,  and 
efllcient  laborer  in  the  cause  of  education  and  for  the  interests  of  his  State. 

In  1854  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hamilton  College, 
of  whose  Board  of  Trustees  he  has  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  a  faithful  and 
honored  member. 

CHARLES  DA  VIES,  LL.  D. 

Charlbs  Davibs  was  bom  at  Washington,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  January 
23d,  1798.  While  yet  a  lad  he  emigrated  with  his  lather  to  St  Lawrence 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  settled  on  tlie  shores  of  Black  Lake,  tlion  little  more  than  a 
wilderness.  Here  he  pursued  the  usual  occupations  of  a  farmer  till  he  was  sent 
to  West  Point  Academy,  at  which  he  entered  as  a  cadet  in  1814.  He  gradu- 
ated with  tlie  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  light  artillery,  and  after  a  brief  but  ac- 
tive service  in  his  regiment,  he  was  transferred  to  the  corps  of  engineers  and 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  Academy  as  assistant  teacher.  In  1816  ho  relinquislied 
the  line  of  army  promotion  for  that  of  the  Academy,  and  afler  filling  in  succes- 
sion the  offices  of  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and  of  natural  philosophy, 
•Qooeeded  to  tho  charge  of  the  mathematical  department  and  was  commissioned 
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profeflsor  in  1823.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  be  now  undertook  the  prep- 
aration of  a  series  of  text-books  in  the  mathematics,  bat  while  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  a  bronchial  affection  forced  him  to  resign  his  post  at 
West  Point  and  in  1 837  to  visit  Europe.  Soon  afU>r  his  return  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  Trinitj  College,  Hartford,  Ct^  and  resumed  his 
labors  as  teacher  and  author,  but  ill  health  again  'induced  him  to  exchange  the 
position  for  that  of  paymaster  in  the  army,  and  treasurer  of  West  Point  Acad- 
emy. These  offices  he  resigned  in  1845  for  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  New  York,  which,  however,  he 
shortly  afterwards  gave  up  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  series  of  text- 
books. He  then  resumed  his  profeKfional  duties,  first  in  the  Normal  School  at 
Albany,  and  afterwards  in  Columbia  College,  where  he  still  holds  the  office  of 
professor  of  mathematics.  Ho  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
aodation  in  1852.  His  works,  which  are  numerous  and  have  been  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  schools  and  colleges,  are  characterized  by  great  perspicuity 
and  clear  logical  arrangement,  and  considered  as  a  series  they  present  a  natural 
order  of  sequence  which  makes  them  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  educational 
resources  of  the  country.  They  consist,  in  various  editions,  of — 1.  Primary 
Table  Book.  2.  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  3.  Primary  Arithmetic  4.  In- 
tellectual Arithmetic  5.  Elements  of  Written  Arithmetic  6.  Common  School 
Arithmetic.  7.  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic  8.  Arithmetic  for  Acade- 
mies and  Schools.  9.  University  Arithmetic  10.  Grammar  of  Arithmetic 
11.  First  Lessons  in  Algebra.  12.  Elementary  Algebra.  13.  University  Al- 
gebra. 14.  Bowdoin's  Elements  of  Algebra.  15.  First  Lessons  in  Geometry. 
16.  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  17.  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry. 
18.  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  19.  Legondre's  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry.  20.  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry  and  of  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  21.  Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Cakmlos. 
22.  Elements  of  Surveying.  23.  Elements  of  Surveying  and  Navigation. 
24.  Practical  Mathematics  for  Practical  Men.  25.  Practical  Mathematics  with 
Drawing  and  Mensuration.  26.  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Linear  Perspective. 
27.  Logic  of  Mathematics.  28.  Mathematical  Chart  He  has  also  published,  in 
oormection  with  Prof.  W.  G.  Peck,  a  Mathematical  Dictionary,  and  Cyclopedia 
of  Mathematical  Science.* 

VICTOR  M.  RICE. 

Victor  Moreau  Rice  was  bom  in  MaysvDle,  Cliatanqna  county,  N.  T., 
April  5th,  1818.  He  graduated  from  Alleghany  College,  Penn.,  in  1841,  and 
entered  the  Chatauqua  County  Clerk's  office  the  following  year,  at  the  same 
time  commencing  the  study  of  law.  In  1843  he  was  elected  principal  of  the 
High  School  in  Buffalo,  which  position  he  held  for  three  years.  He  subse- 
quently edited  the  "Western  Temperance  Standard."  In  1848  be  was  again 
connected  with  the  schools  of  Buffalo  and  so  continued  till  1 854 — the  kist  tliree 
years  as  City  Superintendent.  His  administration  was  characterized  by  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  and  the  schools  made  commendable  pro- 
gress. Upon  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Mr.  Rice  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1854,  and  has  since  been  twice 
reelected,  with  an  interval  of  four  years  following  the  first  term.    He  was  a 
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KECBXif  D.  jonea 

|)|DkaiI  Joma  wb>  bum  in  Dover,  TtndhoB  county,  TL,  KoreiotMr 

A-fter  tb«  usual  (Muctrj  cxpericnn?  or  Sinn  Ubor  In  ■umniin'  uid 

))  tnkiEitD|{  in  winter,  ill  licoltti  comix'llcd  Lim  to  give  up  the  hope 

«  eddOBtlon,  Iliongh  be  waa  aAerwurds  aLIc  to  extend  lili  itodif* 

IB  priroM  inttructlon^  of  liii  minister,  llio  Ri^v.  June  Cuminingt.    Hl< 

Doa«?4  in  llio  winter  of  1831,  and  wciii  coDtlnned 

A  and  growing  aticceMi  lor  a  dozen  f  eiirt  or  more,  in  iHStarent  pisoea 

|b  ocatwimal  intarnij'tiiiitii.    In  1S4I  he  n.'Tnov(.<d  to  Wntrm  New  Toik 

n  jtnMvmductwl  >'iu-<.«Mnilir  B  icliijiil  in  Caienovift.    The  law  ctf 

BDpniDteiiilenta  twl  juat  j^m  into  vltxt,  and  Ur.  Jone«  npcnt 

~    ~  rt  wltlt  the  SapenutcndcBt  of  liia  countj  and  a  lew  athcr 

1^  b  uroniing  aa  IntarMi  In  the  owm  ofeduration  and  ineatab- 

if  AaaoclallODa  andlnititotoa.    In  1844  he  became  prindtal  oT 

H  in  Uuntfunl,  Miwoe  county,  and  under  hia  enoT|{etiB  man- 

X  tiBB  mainliincd  ittfnriou^  I'xeelkBM  and  tUMascf.    Id  the 

i  1X41  ho  magtiail  tlii.4  poaition  and  became  aaaodate  editor  or  the 

if  Jhtily  AiiHTlonn/'Hrnl  In  lS4awB*  appointed  StqwriDtcndent  of  tha 

iJiut  «it;,  wliii'b  portion  he  held  (or  rix  yean  and  until  hla 

Uudvr  hi*  Huptfridon  the  achoula  of  the  dtj  wen  whoDy 

d  claiHflnl,  aod  Duioeroiia  Inproremontii  Introduced.    Hla  eObrta 

^tUor  cducatii:^,  both  at  home  and  clsewbere,  were  deroted 

hi  181)4  liv  vin*  elected  Pre^ant  oT  the  Stata  Toachera'  Aa- 

■8  Hpeut  fai  other  occopotlonB  he  lecelTed  in  I8S9  tha 

t  of  dork  of  Uio  courta  of  Uonrea  oountj,  whidi  povllon  he  itDl 


vum  HiixwnxK  was  bora  hi  Bodth^am,  Yt,  October  140,  ISOB. 
r,  Jocaa  Bazeldne,  was  tHong  the  "minute  men  "  at  Laxtigton  aad 

EirwnrJ!)  ktvciI  lu'o  viMra  oa  L'liptiiin  in  the  V/m  of  the  KcvoIuIioD.  Ilrouglit 
np  upon  a  (hnn  in  Vermont,  the  aubjn.'t  of  the  prcaonl  akptc'li  viijoyi'd  few  edu- 
cational adTRolegea  beyond  tbo«o  of  the  rommon  school,  yet  ni'nrlT  prepared 
himtelf  for  eolleg;'!  wliile  at  the  name  time  tencliinft  during  the  wiutcr  months. 
AbandoniDfi^  hin  deeign  of  entering  coUeite,  he  dcvntiHl  hiinnflf  more  rxi'luiuTely 
to  teaching,  which  oocupotion  he  hna  now  pursued  for  more  ttmn  forty  yenrs. 
HoTinft  previouj^ly  tnuKbt  in  the  dintrict-rehoola  of  Andorer,  Vl.,  oud  tiien  in 
Schaghticoke.  X,  y_  he  was  for  two  yenrs  awistant,  aiul  for  flvo  yean  priDci|>al 
Id  St.  John  Academy,  in  New  York  city.  In  Miiy,  WM,  he  was  appointed  hy 
the  Public  School  Society  asattant  teacher  in  l*iibi<c  t^i-liool  Na  M.  on  Ilouatoa 
nrect,  of  which  in  tlio  fi>11owiuji:  Uay  he  via  iiinde  i>rincipal.  TIiIk  place  bo 
atill  reiain>s  and  orcr  10.000  pupils  have  been  inatructed  by  liim.  8ineo  1BS3, 
when  all  the  public  achools  of  the  city  were  phicvd  undci  the  control  of  tha 
31 
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Board  ofEducatioiif  this  school  has  been  known  as  Grammar  School  No.  13, 
and  under  Mr.  Hazeltine's  management  it  has  ever  maintained  a  high  rank.  In 
Hay,  1865,  a  reunion  of  former  pupils  and  school  officers  was  held  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  his  thirtieth  year  of  service,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  great 
interest  to  all  who  took  part  in  it 

Mr.  Hazeltino  was  also  teacher  in  the  Saturday  Normal  School  from  soon  a^ 
ter  its  commencement  in  1836  until  its  passing  under  the  control  of  the  Botid 
of  Education  in  1853,  when  he  was  appointed  principal.  Fifteen  prindpata 
were  associated  with  him  in  this  school,  and  in  the  eight  years  prior  to  its  dis- 
continuance in  1861,  the  average  attendance  was  about  six  hundred,  and  the 
number  of  graduates  about  one  hundred  annually,  lie  was  elected  President 
Of  the  Teachers'  Institute  for  the  county  and  city  of  New  York,  in  184*? ;  of  the 
New  York  City  Teachers'  Association,  in  1850;  and  of  the  State  Teachers*  As- 
sociation, in  1855 — and  in  all  these  Associations  he  has  been  distinguiabed  tf 
an  active  and  efficient  worker. 

THOMAS  W.  VALENTINE. 

Thomas  W.  Valextixe  was  bom  in  Northborough,  Mass.,  February  16th, 
1808.  He  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  of  early  elementary  instruction  in  the 
district-school  of  his  native  town,  where  the  influence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  as 
Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  was  felt  for  good  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  His  father  having  removed  to  Worcester,  he  spent  three  yean  in 
the  academy  under  tb.e  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bailey,  afterwards  President  of 
Franklin  College,  Ind.  Having  a  strong  predilection  for  teaching,  he  gave  op 
preparation  for  college  and  taught  his  first  winter  in  a  district-school  in  Lan- 
caster and  after  a  further  apprenticeship  of  four  years  in  the  schools  of  North- 
borough  and  Ashland,  and  for  a  short  time  in  Pennsylvania,  he  removed  to  Al- 
bany in  1842,  and  for  eleven  years  had  charge  of  one  of  the  public  sdioolsin 
that  city.  In  1853  ho  was  superintendent  of  the  0.  han  Asylum,  and  in  1866 
became  principal  of  a  large  public  school  in  Brooklyn  «  successor  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bulkley  on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  State  Supei    tendent 

Mr.  Valentine  has  always  been  a  zealous  participator  in  the  educational 
movements  of  the  day.  Before  leaving  Massachusetts  he  was  active  in  getting 
up  a  County  Convention  of  teachers  in  1838;  in  1844  he  cooperated  with  Fran- 
cis Dwight  and  others  in  obtaining  from  the  Leg^islature  of  New  York  a  better 
organization  for  the  public  schools  of  Albany ;  he  was  instmmental,  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  other  teachers  of  Albany,  in  calling  the  State  Convention  of  Teachers 
in  1845,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  the  State  Association,  in  which  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  and  of  which  Association  he  was  elected 
President  in  1856 ;  and  he  was  also  active  in  originating  the  National  Teacher^ 
Association  in  1857.  On  the  discontinuance  of  the  "District-School  Journal" 
in  1852,  he  projected  the  "New  York  Teacher"  as  orgau  of  the  Association, 
of  which  he  was  the  Resident  and  principal  Editor  for  the  first  two  years. 
During  this  period  he  was  member  of  the  City  Government  of  Albany,  having 
been  elected  alderman  from  1851  to  1854,  and  while  in  the  City  Council  was 
Chairman  of  the  Alms  House  Committee  and  took  an  active  interest  in  tbeea* 
tabliahment  of  a  Juvenile  House  of  Industry. 
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QBORGB  L.  FARNHAM«  A.  M. 

Gbosgb  Looms  Farvhax  was  bom  at  Ridgcficld,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  Jan- 
•17  9th,  1824b  When  four  years  old,  his  father  removed  to  Lconardsyille,  Madi- 
on  ooanty,  where  until  his  fourteenth  year  ho  was  kept  diligently  engaged  in 
01  &ther*8  tannery  and  in  attendance  at  the  district-Bcliool.  Naturally  fond  of 
inowledge,  yet  unable  to  profit  from  the  methods  of  instruction  then  in  vogue^ 
od  with  little  encouragement  fVom  cither  parents  or  touchers,  he  derived  scant 
leneflt  from  his  books  and  only  g^nod  rather  a  thorough  dislike  for  ftchools, 
ofaool-tcacliers,  and  all  that  pertained  to  them.  At  this  time,  by  a  few  almost 
banco  words,  his  ambition  was  for  the  first  time  aroused  and  "  to  bocomo  a 
eacfaer '"  was  the  object  of  his  determination.  Givhig  his  summers  to  labor,  as 
'hired  help"  upon  a  farm,  for  the  support  of  the  family,  but  devoting  every 
BinirB  moment  to  Htudy,  attending  during  the  second  winter  a  select  school  uu- 
ler  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher,  but  in  general  striking  out  a  course  from  ne- 
•nity  entirely  independent  of  his  teacher's  instruction,  before  the  close  of  the 
bird  year  he  received  his  first  certificate  and  engaged  to  tench  his  first  school 
or  twelve  dollars  per  month  and  "  board  round.''  Thus  he  shortly  established 
i  repfOtation  that  gave  him  in  1844  one  of  the  first  public  schools  in  Jefferson 
OQOty.  In  1845  he  received  the  appointment  to  the  State  Normal  School, 
rbere  he  spent  a  year  under  the  teachings  of  ^r.  Page,  which  gave  form  and 
yitem  to  his  educational  views  and  fixed  him  in  the  course  he  was  to  pursue. 
iSber  teaching  in  Watertown  and  elsewhere,  he  was  in  1850  made  principal  of 
oe  of  the  public  schools  of  Syracuse,  then  liad  charge  for  a  year  of  the  Indiana 
female  Seminary  at  Indianapolis,  returned  in  1853  to  Syracuse  and  established 
1  priTftte  female  seminary,  which  he  resigned  in  1855  to  accept  the  Superin- 
eadeocy  of  the  City  Public  Schoohi.  These  schools  had  already  attained  a 
ligti  reputation  under  the  management  of  A.  6.  Salisbury,  K.  A.  Sheldon,  and 
L  F.  Brown,  but  the  ordinary  methods  of  instruction  were  still  pursued,  and 
he  primary  schools  especially  were  considered  of  secondary  importance  and 
rere  conducted  by  teachers  of  inferior  qualifications.  In  the  eight  years  of  Mr. 
taiham's  service,  much  of  this  was  changed.  The  practice  was  initiated  of 
lacing  the  primary  departments  in  charge  of  the  most  competent  and  best  paid 
Bachers,  the  methods  of  teaching  were  gradually  changed  to  those  by  which 
wtniction  is  addressed  to  tlie  perceptive  faculties  as  well  as  to  the  memory,  a 
ariefty  of  apparatus  was  introduced  for  this  purpose,  and  many  of  the  appliances 
rhidi  are  now  considered  essential  to  a  well  appointed  primary  school-room, 
rere  first  employed  in  these  schools.  Taught  by  the  experience  of  his  own 
hfldhood,  it  was  Mr.  Famham's  anxiety  to  bring  other  teachers  to  appreciate  the 
rants  and  difficulties  that  attend  early  instruction.  The  fact  that  for  successive 
eara  he  was  reelected  by  unanimous  votes,  while  during  much  of  his  adminis- 
ration  not  a  negative  vote  was  cast  in  the  Board  of  Education,  speaks  well  of 
he  appreciation  in  which  Iiis  services  were  held. 

Mr.  Famham  has  frequently  been  called  upon  to  address  Institutes  and 
tecfaers*  Associations,  and  in  1857  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teach- 
vb'  Afliociation.  The  session  at  which  he  presided  was  remarkable  for  its  har- 
lonj  and  success.  In  1852  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  (torn 
mnklin  College. 
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OLIVER  ARET. 

Outer  Aret  was  bom  in  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  where  his  lather  was  for  mvaj 
years  an  officer  of  the  customs,  a  man  of  influence,  and  of  a  force  of  cfaancter 
that  was  inherited  hy  liis  children.    He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academj, 
Andover,  and  during  this  time  took  charge  of  a  winter  school  in  his  nstJTe 
town.    After  graduating  at  Andover,  he  engaged  in  teaching  in  Virginia,  but  • 
an  epidemic  fever  prevailing  in  his  neighborhood,  he  became  worn  out  with  the 
care  of  the  sick,  was  himself  attacked,  and  many  months  passed  after  his  return 
home  before  he  was  able  to  resume  his  labors  in  the  school-room.    Four  or  five 
years  were  then  spent  in  charge  of  a  danical  department  in  Cleveland,  wbicfa 
he  resigned  for  the  care  of  a  grammar  sdiool  in  Buffalo.    From  his  first  positioi 
he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  head  grammar  school  of  the  place,  and  again  to 
the  principalship  of  the  Central  High  School.    This  school  had  for  some  jean 
previous  been  a  scene  of  war  within  and  without    Many  prominent  tax-peyere 
objected  to  supporting  a  ttee  academy  of  that  i^recter,  declaring  that  the 
school  was  an  injury  rather  than  an  ornament  to  tlie  city;  and  for  some  reason 
the  school  within  doors  was  a  constant  scene  of  insubordination  among  the  pu- 
pils.   Placed  now  at  its  head,  without  solicitation  on  his  own  part,  Mr.  Aiey 
took  the  school,  ruled  out  the  insubordination,  systematized  a  regular  courBe  of 
study,  organized  a  most  excellent  corps  of  toaohera»  graduated  large  dasses  aP 
ter  a  three  years'  course,  increased  the  taxation  necessary  to  its  support  by  two 
or  three  hundred  per  cent,  making  at  the  same  time  its  wannest  and  most  zeal- 
ous friends  of  those  tax-pajrers  who  had  before  tried  to  suppress  it,  and  left  it  in 
Nov.,  1864,  amid  tlie  earnest  regrets  of  his  pu^Hls  aad  the  public  generallj,  to 
assume  the  principalship  of  the  New  York  Stale  Nonaal  SchooL    In  Febnurr, 
1865,  Prof.  Arey  was  injured  by  a  railroad  aecident,  which  has  for  a  time  hin- 
dered the  prosecution  of  his  work  at  the  Normal  SchooL    Im  1868  he  was  elected 
President  of  Uie  State  Teachers'  Asssodation^  and  has  fluently  been  caUed 
upon  to  lecture  before  tliis  Association  and  others  in  tke  western  part  of  the 
State.    He  was  for  two  years  member  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the  New  Toric 
Teacher,  and  also  for  two  years  publisher  of  the  '*Home  Journal,''  a  valuable 
fiunily  magazine,  now  published  in  Boston. 

EDWARD  A.  SHELDON,  A.  M. 

Kdward  Austin  Sheldon  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Perry,  Wyoming  county, 
N.  Y.,  October  4th,  1823.  Until  seventeen  years  of  age  ho  enjoyed  only  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  common  school  education,  but  subsequently  an  academy  was  opened 
in  the  town  where  he  fitted  himself  for  entrance  to  Hamilton  College  in  1844 
111  health  forced  him  to  relinquish  his  studies  in  the  third  year  of  the  course, 
and  visiting  Oswego,  his  attention  was  called  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
that  city.  Through  his  investigations  and  representations,  the  "Ofww^o  OrpJion 
and  Free  School  Association  ^  was  formed,  and  under  its  auspices  lie  hired  a 
school-room,  gathered  together  from  one  to  two  hundred  poor,  ragged,  and  iiitj 
children,  and  himself  taught  them.  Tliis  was  the  first  Free  school  in  Oswego, 
and  out  of  this  movement  originated  the  present  flourishing  free  school  system 
of  that  city.  A  year  or  two  after  this,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  D.  Higgins,  he 
opened  a  private  school,  and  while  conducting  it  was  unanimously  elected  Su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  Syracuse.  In  1853,.  the  friends  of  education  ia 
Oswego  havuag  after  repeated  effarts  obtaiaed  a  school  charter  and  organised  a 
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Board  of  Education,  he  was  immediately  recalled  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
entered  upon  the  work  of  reoonstruction.  The  achools  had  previously  been 
naiuiged  opon  the  old  dhitrict  or  tniatee  iystem,  with  little  or  no  claanflcation, 
and  the  first  year  was  spent  in  organising  and  grading*  them,  and  pretcriUng 
the  course  of  study  for  each  department  Mr.  Sheldon's  efforts  were  most  un- 
tiring to  supplant  defective  methods  of  teaching  and  to  raise  the  schools  to  the 
highest  perfection  attainable.  In  this  respect  the  primary  departments  were 
most  fiuilty.  He  prepared  a  couree  of  oral  instruction  for  the  primary  teachers^ 
provided  them  with  such  books,  pictures^  and  apparatus  for  their  work  as  oould 
he  procured,  and  met  these  teachers  every  Saturday  morning  for  instruction  and 
practical  illustration  in  methods  of  teaching.  Subsequently  he  prevailed  on 
the  Board  to  procure  a  teacher  from  the  Home  and  Colonial  In&nt  School  Soci- 
ety, London,  (^f  iss  E.  M.  Jones,)  for  the  purpose  of  introdudiig  its  methods.  The 
result  was  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  present  "Oswego  Trainmg 
Sdiool,"  of  wliich  Mr.  Sheldon  is  principal  and  which  is  now  sustained  by  a 
State  appropriation.  In  connection  with  this  work  he  has  prepared  a  ^^  Man- 
ual of  Elementary  Instruction,"  designed  as  a  complete  guide  to  teachers  in 
primary  instruction;  also  a  book  entitled  "Lessons  on  Objects;  and  a  "First 
Bea^g  Book,'*  with  a  set  of  thirty-seven  large  illustrated  reading  cards  to  ao> 
eompany  it  The  results  of  Mr.  Sheklon's  Ubors  are  well  known  to  tlie  fhenda 
of  education,  and  have  made  Oswego  **a  sort  of  Mecca  for  educators  from  nearty 
an  the  loyal  Stetes.*'  He  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Assoda- 
tlen  in  1860. 

JAMES  CRUIKSHANK,  LL.  D. 
Jamis  Cruiksbahe  was  bom  in  Argyle,  Washington  county,  N.  T.,  August 
S8th,  1831.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  college  course  under  the  late  Rev. 
Peter  Bullions,  D.  D.,  and  entered  Union  College  in  1847.  He  was  obliged  to 
raspend  his  studies  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  engaged  successfully  in  teaching 
jbr  some  two  years,  when  he  entered  Madison  University  with  the  intention  of 
studying  for  the  ministry.  Again  interrupted  in  his  plans,  he  took  charge  of  a 
school  in  New  Jersey  and  the  attendant  success  determined  his  future  course. 
He  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  educational  policy  of  the 
country,  methods  of  instruction,  and  educational  reform  generally,  and  on  leav- 
ing New  Jersey  to  open  a  classical  school  at  Bellport,  Long  Island,  he  began  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  efforts  throughout  the  State  for  educational  improve- 
ment and  progress.  In  1856  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the 
'*New  York  Teacher,"  and  was  the  same  year  appointed  first  clerk  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  InHtruction  at  Albany.  The  next  year  he  resigned  this 
position  and  became  sole  editor  and  publisher  of  the  *'  Teacher,"  which  was  at 
the  time  involved  in  debt  and  its  prospects  by  no  means  flattering.  In  his 
hands,  and  through  his  energy,  perseverance,  and  skill,  it  soon  recovered  life 
and  vigor,  and  now  ranks  among  the  first  journals  of  its  class  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Cruikshank  has  for  several  years  been  active  in  organizing  and  conducting 
Teachers'  Institutes,  spending  considerable  time  in  instruction  and  delivering 
public  lectures.  In  1861  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  among  the  founders  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  and 
has  for  years  been  an  active  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 
He  rsoeived  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  firom  Allegany  College. 
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EMERSON  C.  POMEROT. 

Emerson  Clapp  Pomerot  was  born  in  Otisco,  Onondaga  county,  K.T^ 
March  10th,  1818.  With  as  thorough  early  instraction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling  as  the  district-schools  of  that  day  afforded,  he  grew  up  with  a  taste  for 
reading  which  he  indulged  at  every  opportunity  that  his  trade  as  a  cabinet* 
maker  afforded.  Though  proud  of  his  abilities  as  a  mechanic  and  of  his  reputa* 
tion  as  an  uncommonly  skillful  workman,  yet  he  was  always  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing an  education  and  completing  a  regular  course  of  study.  Not  however  until 
his  twentieth  year  did  desultory  reading  give  place  to  actual  study,  and  the  first 
book  placed  in  his  hands  for  this  purpose  was  Kirkland*s  English  Grammar,  of 
which  subject  he  previously  knew  nothing,  and  which  by  its  peculiarly  attract- 
ive and  easy  manner  led  him  on  to  profounder  works  and  indeed  a  taste  for  the 
study  of  other  branches.  He  shortly  afterwards  became  a  student  at  the  Cort- 
landville  Academy,  then  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Woolworth,  and  a  year  later 
he  was  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Hosmer  at  the  Moravian  Institute,  support- 
ing himself  by  his  labor.  He  first  assumed  the  duties  of  teacher  in  the  winter 
intervening  between  these  two  brief  periods  of  semi-academic  life,  the  opportunity 
coming  unsolicited  and  unexpected,  and  the  compensation  not  one-fourth  of  that 
he  could  earn  at  his  trade.  He  was  next  engaged  in  a  large  school  at  Spafford 
Comers,  with  decided  success — then  for  more  than  a  year  at  Otisoo  Center,  but 
before  the  close  of  his  engagement  was  appointed  County  Superintendent  and 
held  the  office  two  years.  The  vigor,  energy,  and  intelligence  he  brought  to 
his  work  were  soon  manifest  in  the  impulse  given  to  all  measures  of  refono. 
He  was  afterwards  for  eleven  years  principal  of  Public  School  No.  12,  in  Buf- 
&lo,  and  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Central  High  School  for  two 
years.  He  was  for  several  years  presidents  of  the  Teachers*  Institutes  of  Onon- 
daga, Madison,  and  Erie  counties,  has  assisted  in  other  Institutes,  and  ddivered 
educational  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  He  has  also  been  an  active 
and  efficient  member  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Editors  of  the  ''New  York  Teacher,"  and  in  1862  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 

EDWARD  NORTH,  M.  A. 

Edward  North  was  bom  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  March  9th,  1820 — ^was  graduated 
fi*om  Hamilton  College  with  the  valedictory  oration  in  1841,  and  in  December, 
1843,  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  Ancient  Languages  in  that  institution. 
He  has  discharged  the  duties  of  this  position  without  a  single  term's  interrup- 
tion for  twenty-one  years,  and  has  established  a  reputation  as  a  highly  accom- 
plished scholar  and  man  of  letters.  He  has  delivered  frequent  addresses  before 
educational  bodies,  such  as  the  National  Teachers*  Association,  the  New  York 
State  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  in  1864,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Instruction,  and  various  County  Institutes  in  the  State — some  of 
which  addresses  have  been  published.  Prof.  North  is  one  of  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  college  instructors  who  feel  it  a  duty  to  attend  the  annual  educational 
gatherings  of  the  State  and  country,  and  who  take  real  pleasure  in  cooper- 
ating with  teachers  of  every  grade  of  school  in  the  advancement  of  public 
instruction. 


de  mcb  progreaB  as,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  be  made  teacher  in  the 
)f  his  natire  Tillage.  His  aaocess  secured  hii  engagement  the  following 
it  a  doubled  salary,  and  for  several  years  he  thus  continued  altematelj 
^  upon  the  fium,  attending  the  academy,  and  teaching.  After  two  years' 
iDoe  at  the  academy  at  Hainfield,  N.  H.,  he  completed  his  preparation 
egc^  but  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  studies  for  nearly  four  years  by  a 
«  of  his  eyes,  which  time  was  mostly  spent  in  teaching  in  the  Boston 
le  Beform  School,  and  in  the  Center  School  at  Brighton,  Mass. 
r  gnduating  at  Yale  College  in  1834,  his  eyesight  still  forbidding  a  course 
wnonal  study,  he  remained  a  year  at  New  Haven  as  resident  graduate, 
Ddtnoe  upon  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Professors  Silliman  and  01m- 
nd  hi  1835  assimied  charge  of  an  academy  in  Nantucket,  Mass.  His  ex- 
)  libon  here  in  the  school  and  Sunday-School  and  in  the  Lecture  and 
ilHistoiy  Department  of  the  Nantucket  Atbeneum,  finally  so  far  under- 
bis  health  that  he  resigned  his  position  and  removed  in  1842  to  Auburn^ 
He  was  here  intrusted  by  President  Jeremiah  Day  with  the  abridge 
Bid  adaptation  of  his  algebra  to  the  wants  and  use  of  schools  and  acade- 
i  work  which  was  skillAilly  and  satisfactorily  executed.  He  next  pre- 
ui  edition  of  Legendre*s  Geometry,  and  subsequently  a  series  of  arith- 
^  sdiools  and  academies. 

H3  the  first  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  State  of  New  York  were  held  hi 
^  and  Cayuga  counties,  at  the  latter  of  which  the  mathematical  depart- 
^  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomson.  So  deeply  impressed  did  he  become 
^  utility  and  importance  as  a  means  of  promoting  popular  education 
■citning  the  offer  of  a  mathematical  professorship  in  Indiana,  he  adopted 
'  %  field  of  labor  and  did  much  to  popularize  and  extend  them  through 
^  and  many  other  States.  From  nearly  every  State  between  Maine 
Bod^y  Mountains  has  he  received  invitations  to  assist  in  Institute  exer- 
^esides  his  mathematical  instruction,  he  delivered  many  addresses  upon 
*iial  topics  on  these  and  similar  occasions.  He  assisted  in  the  formation 
r«w  York  State  Teachers*  Association  in  1845,  and  has  been  rarely  ab- 
^  ita  meetings.  He  was  elected  its  President  in  1864.  The  degree  of 
conferred  by  Hamilton  CoUese  in  1853. 
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Public  School  SociErT  of  New  Tori:. 

Prior  to  180Sl  Ae  only  BchooU  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  partook 
•t  all  of  the  cnaracter  of  public  schools,  were  one  established  by  the 
**  Female  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,"  in  1802,  and  those  sus- 
tained by  different  religious  denominations  for  the  gratuitous  education  ot 
the  children  of  their  own  members.  These  were  feW)  feebly  sustained, 
9LDd  the  course  of  instruction  altogether  inadequate. 

In  April,  1805,  on  the  petition  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  other  individu- 
laals,  a  "  free  school"  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  for  the  education 
of  cnildren  who  did  not  belong  to,  and  were  not  orovided  for  by  any  reli- 
nious  society.  This  school  was  organized  in  May,  1806,  and  taught  on 
&e  plan  then  recently  originated  by  Joseph  Lancaster. 

In  1808,  the  institution  was  enlarged  by  the  legislature  under  the  name 
Qf  the  "  Free  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New- York,"  and  the  city 
corporation  presented  a  site  for  a  school-house,  and  entrusted  to  its  keep- 
ing the  education  of  the  children  of  the  alms-nouse. 

In  1809,  the  first  edifice  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  its  future  pur- 

)6e8  in  an  address  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  president  of  the  society. 


In  1815,  the  society  received  its  quota  T  $3,708)  of  tlie  first  apportioi>- 
ment  of  the  State  Fund  for  the  support  or  Common  Schools. 

In  1821,  a  committee  of  the  society  were  instructed  to  correspond  with 
distinguished  educators,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  for  information 
on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  especially  the  education  of  the  poor.  Thi^ 
•tep  resulted  in  some  modifications  of^  the  plans  of  the  society,  and  the 
ipaethods  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

In  1828,  the  first  pricnary  school  was  opened  in  the  Duane  street  buil4- 
ing,  on  the  plan  of  the  infant  schools,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States,  under  voluntary  efforts.  The  result  was 
lavorable.  It  drew  off  the  younger  scholars  from  the  other  schools  in  the 
^ame  buOding,  and  facilitated  Uie  instructbn  and  government  in  both 
classes  of  schools.  This  scliool  was  for  a  time  under  the  joint  nianage- 
ioent  of  the  society  and  a  committee  of  ladies  from  the  infant  school 
society.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Seton  was  employed  by  the  society 
as  an  agent  to  visit  the  families  of  the  poor,  to  make  known  the  benefits 
of  the  schools  and  secure  the  punctual  attendance  of  delincjuent  scholars. 
This  step  led  to  a  knowledge  of  various  abuses,  and  the  mtroduction  of 
several  improvements.  Mr.  Seton  has  since  acted  as  the  Agent  of  the 
Society,  and  in  this  capacity  has  given  unity  to  all  of  the  operations  of 
(he  several  committees  of  the  Board. 

In  1828-29,  the  schools  of  the  public  school  society  were  placed  more 
<m  the  basis  of  "  Common  Schools" — open  to  all,  not  as  a  matter  of 
eharity,  but  of  riffht,  and  supported  in  part  like  other  great  public  inter- 
ests, by  a  genersu  tax.  This  tax  was  one  eightieth  qf^ane  per  cent.,  and 
was  the  first  tax  raised  by  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  support  of  Com- 
mon Schools;  the  memorial  by  which  the  attention  of  the  Common 
Council  was  called  to  the  subject  was  signed  principally  by  the  wealthiest 
citizens. 

In  the  winter  of  1832  a  large  committee  on  the  part  of  the  society,  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  propose  such 
modification  and  improvement,  as  might  be  considered  judicious.  To  aid 
the  committee  with  the  experience  of  other  cities,  two  of  their  number 
were  deputed  to  visit  Boston  and  examine  the  school  system  and  schools 
of  that  city.  This  committee  reported  certain  modifications,  which  were 
concurred  in  by  the  board.  These  modifications  were  the  establishment 
•f  primary  schools,  under  female  teachers,  for  the  elementary  classes, 
wito  some  simple  apparatus  for  visible  illustration ;  an  extension  of  the 
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•todies  in  the  ripper  public  schools,  so  as  to  embrace  astronomy;  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  book-keeping ;  an  increase  of  the  scdaries  d 
teachers,  the  substitution  of  assistant  teachers  for  certain  class  recitatioos 
and  reviews,  and  the  opening  of  recitation  rooms  for  this  purpose ;  the 
more  extended  use  of  blackbcMird,  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus ;  and 
the  establishment  of  evening  schools  for  apprentices,  and  such  as  leave 
■chool  at  an  early  age. 

In  1834,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  primary  schools,  a  school  was 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  employed  as  monitors  in  that 
aass  of  schools.  This  plan  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  such 
pupils  of  the  older  class  of  the  upper  schools,  as  from  their  peculiar  taste, 
industry  and  proficiency,  could  be  recommended  as  monitors  or  teachers. 
While  in  these  normal  schools,  they  are  denominated  "  cadets,"  and  such 
as  are  properly  qualified  are  promoted  to  the  station  of  monitors,  under 
pay,  and  so  on  to  *'  passed  monitors,"  from  which  class  the  assistant 
teachers  are  to  be  selected.  These  schools  now  embrace  two  hundred 
piupils,  under  the  charge  of  nine  teachers,  and  have  already  furnished  tlie 
schools  with  a  number  of  teachers. 

In  1836.  owin^  to  a  want  of  one  or  more  high  schools  in  the  system,  a 
number  of  scholarships  in  Columbia  College  and  the  University,  with 
their  preparatory  schools,  were  opened  by  those  having  the  management 
of  these  institutions,  for  such  scholars  of  the  public  schools  as  were  ad 
vanced  to  the  limit  of  the  instruction  there  provided.  In  1841-2,  simi- 
lar privile^s  were  opened  in  the  Rutgers  Female  Institute,  for  a  certain 
number  or  girls. 

In  1842.  an  act  passed  the  legislature  which  altered  very  essentially 
the  system  of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  providing  for  the 
appointment  oC  School  Commissioners  in  the  several  wards,  who  together 
constitute  a  Board  of  Education. 

In  1844  Mr.  Joeiah  Holbrookes  system  of  scientific  exchanges  and 
a  plan  or  oral  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences,  were  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  the  Society.  The  teachers  were  authorized  to 
allow  the  pupils  to  occupy  a  umited  portion  of  time  weekly  in  pre- 
paring specimens  of  writing,  mapning  and  drawing,  with  a  view  to 
the  exchanginfi^of  such  specimens  for  those  of  other  schools  in  this  and 
other  states.  These  exchanges  of  the  results  of  mental  and  artistical 
labors  on  the  part  of  the  punils,  have  excited  a  most  healthful  rivalry, 
greatly  favorable  to  the  development  of  their  mental  faculties,  while  its 
moral  influences  have  been  decidedly  good.  Not  the  least  among  iti 
benefits  has  been  the  cultivating  of  a  taste  for  the  art  of  drawing,  so  ne- 
cessary and  useful  a  part  of  common  school  education,  particularly  in 
those  pupils  designed  for  mechanical  pursuits.  Connected  witli  the  oper 
at  ions  here  alluded  to,  was  a  plan  of  instruction  by  short  oral  lectures  on 
the  natural  sciences,  from  objects  collected  and  placed  in  the  school  cabi- 
nets by  the  pupils  themselves,  formed  into  associations  or  '^  school  lyce- 
ums." 

In  1847,  the  Free  Academy  was  established  by  the  Board,  afler  ao  ex- 
pression in  its  favor  by  a  direct  popular  vote.  Admissiop  into  the 
Academy  is  confined  to  those  who  have  been  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 
The  range  of  instruction  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  best 
academies  in  the  State. 

In  1848,  evening  schools  were  established  for  such  papila  as  cooki 
not  attend  the  public  or  ward  schools  by  day. 

In  1853,  the  schools  and  property  of  the  Public  School  Society  were 
transferred  to  the  Board  or  Education,  and  the  Society,  after  years  of 
faithful,  disinterested,  and  useful  service,  in  building  up  an  improved 
system  of  public  instruction,  was  abolished. 
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Ths  Soouett  or  Tiaohsbs  or  ths  Oitt  or  New  York  pob  BsKSYOLiirT 
LiTBEART  PORPOSBS  WHS  fonnod  prior  to  the  fourth  of  April,  1811,  on  which 
^ay  it  was  clothed  with  corporate  powers  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and 
Jrecog:nized  as  haying  the  following  officerSi  viz. : 

Andrew  Smith,  FreaidmL 

GxoRQB  Ironside,  Vice-President 

Edward  Suepuerd,  Treasurer, 

WiLUAH  Gray,  Secretary, 

WtLUAM  Patne,  Albert  Picket,  and  Isaac  Grucshaw,  Assistants, 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York 
for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Purposes,    Passed  April  4,  1811. 

Whereas  a  number  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  have 
%nned  themselves  into  a  Society  or  Association  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  de- 
cayed teachers  and  tlieir  families,  the  widows  and  ciiildron  of  deceased  teachers, 
«md  for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  the  promotion  of  science  among 
the  members  of  the  Society,  under  the  name  and  title  of  '*  The  Society  of  Teach- 
^ars  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Purposes ;"  and  the 
«aid  Society  have,  by  their  petition  presented  to  the  Legislature,  prayed  to  be 
incorporated ;  and  whereas  the  views  of  the  said  petitioners  appear  to  be  laudable 
«&d  worthy  of  le^lative  patronage  and  assistance ;  therefore, 

\.  Belt  enacted  by  the  People  of  (he  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly^  That  such  persons  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  may,  become  members 
of  the  aforesaid  Society  or  Association,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are  ordained,  con- 
stituted, and  appointed  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and  in  name,  by  the 
name  and  Htyle  of  '*  The  Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  Be- 
nevolent and  Literary  Purposes ;"  and  that  by  that  name,  they  and  tlieir  suc- 
cessors shall  and  may  have  succession,  and  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  sueing  and 
being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all 
courts  and  places  whatsoever,  in  all  manner  of  action  and  actions,  suits,  matters, 
complaints,  and  causes  whatsoever ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  may 
have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  may  change  and  alter  the  same  at  their 
pleasure ;  and  that  tliey  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  The 
Society  of  Teachers  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  Benevolent  and  Literary  Pur- 
poses,** shall  be  capable  in  law  of  purchasing,  holding,  and  conveying  any  real 
or  personal  estate  for  the  use  of  the  said  incorporation.  Provided,  that  the  value 
of  such  real  and  personal  estate  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  for  the  better  carrying  into  effect  the  ob- 
jects of  the  said  corporation,  there  shall  be  a  standing  committee  consisting  of 
seven  members,  whereof  the  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Society  shall  always  be  a  part,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year, 
or  until  others  shall  be  elected  in  their  room ;  and  such  elections  shall  be  held 
St  such  times  and  places  as  the  said  corporation  shall,  by  by-laws,  from  time 
to  time  appoint  and  direct,  and  that  all  the  aforesaid  officers  shall  be  elected  by 
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ballot,  by  a  majority  of  the  mombera  present  at  enich  election ;  and  that  in  case 
anj  racancj  or  vacancies  shall  happen  in  any  of  the  said  offices  by  death,  re- 
agnation,  or  otherwise,  such  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  and  may  be  filled  up 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  which  they  shall  respectively  happen,  by  a 
■pedal  election  for  that  purpose,  to  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  said  an- 
noal  elections,  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  by-laws  of 
the  said  corporation. 

3.  And  be  it  furtiicr  enacted,  That  Andrew  Smith  shall  be  the  first  presi- 
dent, Greorge  Ironside  the  first  vice-president,  Edward  Shepherd  the  first  treas- 
urer, William  Gray  the  first  secretary,  William  Payne,  Albert  Picket,  and  Isaac 
Grimshaw  the  first  assistants,  forming  the  first  standing  committee,  to  hold  their 
offices  respectively  for  one  year,  or  until  others  shall  be  duly  elected  in  their 
room. 

4.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  corporation,  or  their  successors, 
shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  make  and  establish  by-laws,  and  to  alter 
And  amend  the  same  as  they  from  time  to  time  shall  judge  proper,  for  appomting 
the  times  and  places  of  electing  officers,  for  the  admission  of  new  members  o? 
the  said  corporation,  and  the  terms,  conditions,  and  manner  of  such  admission, 
and  the  amount  of  the  sums  which  each  member  shall  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  paying  the  same ;  and  also  for 
the  management,  disposition,  and  application  of  the  property,  estate,  effects,  and 
Ainds  of  the  said  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  efiect  the  objects 
thereof)  and  for  fixing  the  times  and  places  of  the  meetings  of  the  said  corpora- 
tion for  tlte  discussion  of  literary  subjects  and  other  purposes,  for  determim'ng 
the  nature  of,  aud  making  by-laws  for  their  library,  for  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  proceedings  of  their  meetings,  and  touching  the  duties  and  conduct  of 
.the  officers  of  the  corporation,  and  for  imposing  penalties  for  breaking  or  violat- 
ing aAy  of  the  by-laws,  and  also  such  other  matters  as  appertain  to  the  business, 
end,  and  purposes  for  which  the  said  corporation  is  by  this  act  constituted,  and 
for  DO  other  purposes  whatsoever.  Provided  always^  That  such  by-laws,  and  the 
beiialties  imposed  for  violating  them,  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and 
tsWs  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  when  any  member  of  the  said  corporation 
AaH  violate  and  break  any  of  the  by-laws  so  made  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  become 
fiflble  to  any  penalty  imposed  by  any  of  the  said  by-laws,  and  shall  neglect  or 
Msab  to  pay  the  same,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  in  every  such  case  for  the 
Mdd  corporation  to  expel  euch  member  fh>m  the  said  corporation,  Provided  ai- 
woffSy  That  no  member  shall  be  expelled  otherwise  than  by  the  votes  of  at  least 
three-fourths  of  all  the  members  present  at  one  of  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
ffdd  corporation. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  every  member  expelled  from  the  said 
oorporation  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  thereafter 
be  prevented  fVom  having  or  receiving  any  benefit,  emolument,  or  advantage 
"^liatsoever  from  the  funds,  property,  or  estate  of  the  said  corporation;  and  that 
al!  payments  and  advances  made  by  such  member  to  the  fundB  of  the  said  cor- 
poration shall  bo  forfeited  to  the  same. 

t.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  be  and  remain  in  flill 
force  and  virtue  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  and  no  longer :  Provided  nevertht- 
ie^f  That  in  case  the  aforesaid  society  shall  at  any  time  divert  from  or 
apptx>priate  their  or  any  part  of  their  fUnds  to  any  purpose  or  purposes  what- 
tfoeter  other  than  those  intended  and  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  shall 
thereof  be  convicted  by  due  course  of  law,  that  tbenceforUi  the  said  oorporation 
■hall  cease,  and  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  whereof  it  may  then  be  seized  and 
poMCtocd,  shall  vest  in  the  people  of  this  State.  And  provided  further^  TM 
liothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Legislature,  at  anv 
time  in  their  discretion,  within  the  period  aforesaid,  from  altering  or  repeal- 
ing this  act. 

5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  la  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
imbUc  act,  and  that  the  same  be  construed  in  all  courts  and  places  &TGnPt)lj 
and  benignly  for  every  beneficial  purpose  therein  contained. 

This  constitution  seemed  to  have  expired  hy  nanoaer,  aod  was  nwtni  kf 
aet  of  the  Legislature  in  1818. 
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Aooordmg  to  the  AeadenMan  tbr  October,  1818,  at  the  annual  election  for 
oficera^  the  following  gentlemen  were  choeen  for  the  year  1818 : 

Pntideni^  Albert  Picket;  7i««-2VendeiiA  Jarkd  Slocuh  ;  T^reasurer^  WiL- 
UAX  Forrest;  Secretary^  Richard  Wiggins;  Standing  Committee,  John  "W. 
Picket,  J.  Uoxib;    Corresponding  Secretaries,  John  W.  Picket,  Aaron  K 

JISRCBAKT. 

The  President,  Albert  Picket,  and  T.  T.  Payne  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  report  for  publication,  detailing  the  objects  of  the  Teachers'  Society. 
This  committee  prepared  a  report,  which  was  published  in  the  Academician  for 
October,  1818,  and  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  condition  and  aims  of  the  profession  at  that  date: 

Tlie  improvements  in  instruction  which  every  day  presents,  have  created  a 
necessity  for  an  association  of  professional  men,  by  whom  these  improvements 
may  be  te*^ted,  embodied,  and  carried  out  into  their  practical  applications.  The 
perpetual  progress  of  science,  also,  by  adding  to  the  ol>jects  of  elementary  in- 
ftniction,  requires  a  corresponding  simplicity  in  the  methods  of  communicating 
it,  and  calls  for  a  combination  of  all  the  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of 
those  who  have  made  the  business  of  educiition  the  occupation  of  their  lives. 

The  aids  that  may  be  afforded  in  this  pursuit  to  native  invention  and  expori- 
ence,  are  great  and  of  easy  acquisition :  they  are  either  such  as  develop  priuci- 
ples  in  a  simple  and  unbroken  order,  and  accompany  thorn  with  lucid  demon- 
stration, or  such  as  follow  out  these  principles  to  practical  nnd  useful  results, 
and  apply  to  them  those  mechanical  facilities  which  tit  them  for  the  business  of 
a  school. 

In  making  this  allusion  to  the  formation  of  a  system,  your  Committee  would 
not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  members  of  the  Sixuety  are  to  render  them- 
selves responsible  to  the  pursuit  of  a  concerted  plan,  and  to  receive  tlie  shackles 
of  a  method  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Notliing  can  be  wider  from  the 
aim  of  an  association  which  looks  forward  to  the  character  to  which  we  hope 
to  entitle  ourselves. 

In  the  latter  of  these  advantages  the  English  excel ;  in  the  former,  the  sys- 
tems of  the  French  and  the  Germans  are  unquestionably  superior.  One  of  the 
eariiest  attempts,  then,  of  this  association,  will  bo  to  embody  into  a  system  the 
excellencies  of  each,  and  to  add  to  them  whatever  the  intelligence  and  the  ob- 
■ervation  of  the  American  instructors  may  Aimish. 

The  objects  will  simply  be,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  correspondence,  and  com- 
munications with  our  sister  states,  to  collect  into  a  focus  wliatever  information 
oui  be  procured,  and  whatever  improvements  have  been  proposed  on  profes^ 
sional  subjects ;  to  offer  them  to  the  minds  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
Society ;  and  aifter  having  passed  through  the  prisms  of  their  particular  judg- 
ments, to  let  them  be  divided  and  appropriated  as  circumstances  and  disposition 
may  determine.  As  the  iniolerenee  of  sect  has  been  Vie  foe  of  religion^  so  the 
bigotry  of  system  would  prove  the  bane  of  education. 

An  object  of  primary  importance  in  our  plan  will  bo  to  promote  the  success 
and  diminish  tlie  fatigues  of  instruction  by  encouraging  as  far  as  possible  a 
division  of  labor  in  our  profession.  An  attempt  wUl  be  made  to  give  some 
gradation  to  our  schools,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  education  they  may 
embrace.  In  many  of  our  institutions  this  has  been  partially  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  duties  among  associated  instructors.  This  division  has,  as  wo  believo, 
been  attended  with  beneficial  results  wherever  it  has  been  attempted;  and, 
indeed,  tlie  objects  of  elementary  instruction  multiply  so  fast  upon  our  bands, 
that  an  expedient  of  this  kind  becomes  not  only  useful,  but  essential ;  and  it 
does  not  terminate  in  the  oomfort  of  the  instructor,  but  produces  incalculable 
benefits  to  society  at  large. 

But  the  distribution  of  duties  in  the  interior  of  schools  is  not  all  that  we  hope 
to  effect.  To  create  a  succession  of  separate  schools  is  an  object  of  no  less  im- 
portance. The  establishment  of  a  high  school,  which  should  receive,  after  a 
pieparatory  examination,  such  of  the  pupils  of  our  elementary  schools  as  might 
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be  intended  for  a  collegiate  course,  will  daim  the  serious  attention  of  our  s^x^'^^^. 
The  want  of  an  intermediate  institution  of  this  nature  has  been  experienc^?^^   ^ 
confessed,  and  even  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  some  of  the  stroujresi  infi  *j«dc8 
and  highest  talents  of  the  community  in  which  we  live ;  but  whether  tt»  ^    cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  attempt  was  made  were  unpropitioui^,  or  the  Ry^^t^ma 
of  elementary  education  were  not  sufficienily  matured  for  it,  or  from  any      otJier 
causes  for  which  we  can  not  account,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  success  vrliich  it 
merited     The  importance  of  such  an  institution,  however,  is  unquesiioi^^-*'^*; 
the  necessity  of  it  is  still  felt ;  the  aspect  of  things  seems  Ikvorable  to  it»  com- 
mencement. 

The  Committee,  afler  referring  with  strong  expressions  of  anticipated  soccess 
to  the  High  School,  whicli  Dr.  Griscom,  '*a  professional  gentleman  of  acknowl- 
edged competency  and  high  reputation,  who  had  retired  from  a  life  of  successful 
instruction,"  was  about  to  inaugurate  after  the  plan  of  the  High  School  at 
Edinburgh,  set  forth  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  society : 

Instances  of  men  who  have  passed  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  basin <^ 
of  instruction,  who  have  worn  out  their  whole  strength  in  tlie  labor  whicH   »t 
imposes,  and  who  have  been  left  to  drag  out  their  old  age  in  indigence  are    not 
rare  among  us.     It  is  related  of  Auaxagoras,  after  he  had  devoted  his  existence 
to  the  discovery  and  dis>emination  of  truth,  and  had  numbered  among  his  pupils 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  among  whom  was  the  powerful  Periol^s» 
that  he  was  left  to  terminate  his  life  by  literal  starvation.     Pericle?,  feeling"    ^* 
that  time  the  necessity  of  liis  counsels,  was  induced  to  inquire  for  him,  and    dis- 
covered him  in  the  most  emaciated  and  desolate  condition.     He  conjured  bim  to 
live,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  at  least  because  he  and  his  country  had  nee<i     ^* 
him.     The  strength  of  tlie  old  man  just  enabled  him  to  admonish  his  pupil,  tli^* 
it  was  the  duty  of  "  those  who  needed  a  lamp,  to  take  care  that  it  should  n^"***^' 
be  destitute  of  oil."     Pericles  is  not  singular  in  his  liabiUty  to  the  charge  of  ^^^^y] 
ingratitude,  nor  is  his  the  only  age  in  which  the  lamps  of  science  have  expi-***^ 
for  want  of  the  means  of  nourii-hing  their  flame. 

The  last  great  purpose  of  the  Teachers'  Society  is  to  vindicate  for  the  occi^P^* 
tion  of  its  members  **  the  name  and  character  of  a  liberal  profession." 


It  can  not  have  esci^ped  tlio  notice  of  any  observer  of  life— it  certainly  has  nO'^  ^\^ 
caped  the  experience  of  any  professional  instructor,  that  the  consideration  in  ''*'*^  *^-,n 
his  labors  are  generally  held  is  far  below  their  intrinsic  dignity  and  the  st»*  '     ^^ 
they  have  a  right  to  claim  from  their  usefulness  to  society.     This  may  r^'^  ^^ 
from  many  causes,  which  they  can  not,  and  from  some  which  they  can,  reto^^^  ^^ 
"We  have  reason  to  hope  much  from  the  integrity  and  unanimity  of  efforts  ^  *  *^  ^^ 
this  association  is  calculated  to  effect;  IVom  the  improvement  of  chnractcr    * ^^. 
the  professional  intelligence,  which  it  is  intended  to  disseminate,  must  prod*^      ^ 
from  the  increased  attention  that  prevails  in  our  community  on  the  subje^*'  ^^^ 
elementary  education  ;  and  from  the  liberal  and  hearty  acquiescence  in  our  v*.  ^^     ^ 
which  has  been  already  shown  by  individuals  eminent  for  their  public  spiri'^-r  ^^^ 
well  as  for  their  stations  in  society.     These,  as  your  committee  would  ^V^^^^m^nX 
are  grounds  enoujrh  for  a  rational  expectation  that  the  time  is  not  far  dJ^^  T^"* 
when  the  instructors  of  youth  shall  be  welcomed  as  brethren  by  the  meoc»  "^-^^^0 
of  the  liberal  professions.     And  why  should  they  not  ?     Setting  aside  ^^V^  ^^d, 
examples  that  antiquity  and  the  history  of  European  literature  supply,  we  *^-^jie 
even  in  our  own  ct>untry,  that  many  of  the  very  men  who  have  occupie<^  ^p^c^n* 
teacher's  (lesk,  have  been  and  are  the  oracles  of  our  laws,  the  sages  of  our  .^^ 

ate,  and  the  leaders  of  our  armies.     There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  nature  c>t~  ^^^  ^ 
duties  of  an  instructor  which  can  disqualify  him  for  occupying  an  equal    '-^ 
witli  men  of  the  other  liberal  professions.  -B^^jPi 

There  are  many  other  purposes  of  minor  importance  which  time  will  de'^^^^^^jy 
and  which  your  committee  do  not  consider  to  be  the  province  of  a  prelin'^  ^^^^J 
report  to  embrace :  They  therefore,  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  s^y^^  ^^^rm 
oonfident  that  a  zealous  cooperation  of  its  members  in  their  common  cau»^*^ 
produce  the  most  valuable  results  to  themselves  as  individuals,  and  to  the 
Mm  of  the  communitj  in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed. 
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We  are  indebted  roainlj  to  a  "  Ilistory  of  all  the  Teachers'  Associntions  ever 
Mtabliahed  in  the  City  of  New  York  "  by  George  Batchelor,  (Professor  of 
RvDcfa,)  a  *' study ''  read  before  the  New  York  City  "  Teachers'  Association,"  Mar. 
23,  1861,  for  the  details  whicli  follow 

TUB  MATHEMATICAL  CLUB. 

Tb6  extinction  of  the  Society  of  Teachers  was  followed  in  1828  by  the 
*'  Ifathematical  Club  "  of  which  Dr.  Adrian  of  Columbia  College  was  president, 
and  all  teachers  of  mathematical  proclivity  members — prominent  amongst  them 
were  Shepherd  Johnson  and  H.  W.  Browne — the  former  at  the  bead  of  a  popu- 
lar priFate  school^  and  the  latter  an  assistant  and  afterwards  principal  in  IHiblic 
Bdiool  No.  11,  in  Wooster  Street  Mr.  Browne  was  the  first  to  introduce  as- 
tronomy and  algebra  into  the  public  schools.  During  his  administration  of  tlie 
■chool,  1832,  the  large  school  was  divided  into  classes,  to  which  special  teachers 
were  assigned. 

CITY  teachers'    institute. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1845,  on  tKe  suggestion  of  the  County  Superintendent, 

(Dr.  D.  M.  Reese,)  a  meeting  was  called  in  the  hall  of  tlie  Public  School  Society 

to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an  association  "  to  promote  and  extend 

the  interests  of  popular  education."    Of  this  meeting  William  Belden  was 

Cbwrman,  and  Joseph  McKecn,  Secretary.    An  association,  designated  in  tlie 

fbet  article  of  the  Constitution  as  the  "  Teachers  Institute  of  the  city  and  county 

«f  New  York,"  was  formed,  "  in  which  any  principal  or  assistant  teacher,  who 

is  over  twenty-one  years  of  ago,"  **  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  Public  School 

Society,  in  any  Ward  School,  or  any  of  the  Corporate  Schools  of  the  city  and 

county,"  was  entitled  to  membership.    The  following  officers  were  elected  on 

the  29th  of  March :  President^  D.  M.  Reese;    Vice  Presidents^  J.  N.  McElligott, 

T.  Fonlke,  D.  Patterson ;   Cor,   Sec^y.^  Joseph  McKeen ;    Rec   fifec'y.,  R.  S. 

Jaoobson ;  Lihrarian  A  Treasurer^  L.  B.  Hardcastle.    In  the  by-laws,  it  is  pro- 

Tided;  *'  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Institute,  each  member  on  signing 

the  Constitution  is  required  to  pay  25  cents,  and  a  quarterly  payment  of  12^ 

cents;"  "no  school  book  shall  receive  the  official  recommendation  of  the  In- 

stitnte,  unless  reported  on  by  a  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Institute  in 

regolar  meeting ;"  "no  religion  or  politics  to  be  introduced  in  the  debates." 

This  Society  continued  in  operation  till  1848,  having  held  forty  meetings  with 

aixty-three  members  on  the  roll. 

WARD  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Owing  to  the  jealousy  and  other  antagonism  between  the  leaders  of  the  Public 
Sdiool  Society  on  one  side,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Ward  Schools  and  the  rep- 
resentatiyes  of  the  changes  introduced  into  the  school  system  of  New  York  by 
John  C.  Spencer,  and  others — a  number  of  teachers  and  active  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  did  not  become  members  of  the  Teachers  Institute,  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1845  organized  a  new  society  under  the  name  of  the  "  Ward 
School  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York."  Of  this  Association,  Josiah  Rich, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  Preindt^,  William  Kennedy,  Bee, 
8e^y.t  and  B.  Mcllroy,  Treasurer.  Among  its  members  were  several  prominent 
and  influential  teachers.  Much  of  the  time  of  this  society  was  occupied  with 
debates,  essays,  and  lectures  on  the  sectarian  character  of  certain  school  books. 
It  oontinaed  in  operation  till  Feb.,  1848. 
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After  rarious  attempts  hj  prominent  members  of  tbe  two  Associations,  wtio 
had  at  heart  the  avowed  objects  of  each,  and  were  weary  of  tbe  apparent 
and  real  antagonism  of  both  societies,  tbe  two  were  practicallj  merged  into  one 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  association,  with  the  name  of  "  The  Teachers'  Abbo- 

0  

elation  of  the  Citj  and  County  of  New  York,''  on  the  19th  of  Febraary,  1948. 
The  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  sets  forth  the  porposes  of  the  Associaftion  as 
follows: — 

Whereas  we  regard  the  proper  edncation  of  joath  a  sabfect  of  deep  and  gen- 
eral  interest — one  on  which  the  Aitore  weal  cft  woe  of  onr  oommoD  country 
depends,  and  by  which  her  free  institutions  are  to  be  sustained ;  and  whereas 
the  duty  of  preparing  tbe  future  citizens  of  onr  Republic  for  stations  of  useful- 
ness and  honor  is,  in  an  important  sense,  placed  in  our  hands  as  teachers  of 
youth ;  a  duty,  the  right  discharge  of  which  requires  tbe  united  wisdom  and 
the  combined  effort  ci  all  tbe  fHcnds  of  a  sound  and  well-directed  sjstem  of 
education : — 

Therefore  we,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  for  the  purpose  of  mu- 
tual improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  general  advancement  in  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  are  engnged,  and  also  for  elevating  the  standard  of  our 
profession  to  that  high  position  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  do  unite  ourselves 
together  and  adopt  the  following  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Association," 

About  sixty  persons  subscribed  their  names  to  the  Constitution. 

In  1849,  the  regular  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  the  discussions  ani- 
mated, but  the  zeal  of  the  few  individuals  who  engineered  tbe  movements 
of  the  association  began  to  flag  in  1850,  and  although  convenient  rooms 
were  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1853,  the  attendance  continued  to 
diminish  down  to  1860,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  infuse  new  interest. 

The  regular  exercises  of  the  Association  consist  of  (1.)  Propositions,  Motions, 
Resolutions;  (2.)  Debates;  (3.)  Essays;  (4.)  Lectures ;  and  (5.)  Reports.  Prof 
Bachelor  enlivens  his  interesting  ^*  study  "  of  the  records  by  pertinent  annota- 
tions on  the  exercises,  which  are  suited  to  other  meridians  as  well  as  to  that  of 
New  York,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts. 

(1.)  Proposiiumij  MotionSf  Besohtfions, 

After  a  series  of  amendments  from  one  meeting  to  another,  theConstitutioQ 
and  By-Laws  were  subjected  to  revision- 
Discussion  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  "  wounds." 

"The  Debates  on  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  did  not  fail  toafibrdan  ample 
opportunity  for  oratorical  displays  of  all  shades  and  complexions^" 

"  The  languor,  that  leads  to  an  untimely  suicide  of  Associations,  is  caused  by 
the  incessant  discussion  of  futile  questions.  The  great  bore  that  pervades  our 
American  meetings  is  the  cry  of  "  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  ord^  I" 
"  The  gentleman  may  state  his  point  of  order,"  replies  the  President  That 
usually  brings  all  kinds  of  disorder  into  the  meetings." 

Fob.  1850.    Small  attendance :  Weather  stormy. 
May  3,  1851.    Attendance  steadily  diminishing. 

"  The  zeal  of  a  few  individuals  sustains  voluntary  associations.  As  soon  as 
it  slackens,  societies  tumble  down." 

Jan.  26,  1856.  Mr.  Fanning  proposed :  "That  a  cordial  invitation  be  ex- 
tended to  the  female  teachers  of  the  city  to  cooperate  with  us  in  eanying  Soh 
ward  the  objects  of  the  Association." 
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"We  maj Temark,  in  UiIb  oonneotion,  that  almost  all  the  means  have  been 
suggested  in  turn  to  secare  that  precious  cooperation ;  but  it  requires^  besides  a 
weU-^evised  plan,  great  self-deyotion  to  carry  out  anj  design  which  is  not  sore 
to  yield  its  pile  of  almighty  dollars.** 

Sept  26,  1857.  Colored  teachers  were  admitted.  Ono  of  them,  Mr.  Peter- 
son, was  elected  librarian. 

"At  the  date  of  Jan.  30,  1858,  apathy  was  deplored,  and  from  this  moment 
until  April,  1 860,  there  was  a  gradual  slumber  extending  itself)  like  a  leaden 
cobweb,  over  the  existence  of  the  Association." 

Harch  14,  I860.  At  an  extemporized  meeting  of  a  few  teachers,  they  all 
engaged  to  attend  the  meeting  of  this  evening,  at  which  a  committee  was  se- 
lected to  launch  the  Association  into  the  hve  waters  of  oxperimeut. 

The  Committee  in  their  report  remark :  "  Teachers  have  stood  long  enough  de- 
pendent, isolated,  in  a  position  of  apathy  contiguous  to  a  mutual  unfriendly 
feeling.  The  hour  has  rung  when  they  must  be  interdependent,  reunited  and 
intelligent  friends.  Let  us  rise  erect  above  petty  class  and  ward  jealousies. 
Let  the  younger  candidates  to  the  warless  laurels  of  an  Arnold  or  a  Page  elbow, 
in  our  Society,  their  elder  brother-teachers.  Then  may  we  hope  that  lasting 
concord  and  productive  amity  will  crown  our  aspirations  for  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful.  Forward,  members  of  the  Association.  Go  hand  in  hand, 
loot  to  foot,  slioulder  by  shoulder  1  Let  us  acclaim  together  the  amelioration 
of  our  race,  which  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  wrought  by  our  devoted  labors.** 

(2.)  Debates. 

"  1  have  transcribed  all  the  questions  of  a  permanent  interest  that  have  been 
submitted  to  discussion." 

April  1,  1848.  Should  female  assistants  be  employed  in  the  male  departments 
of  our  common  schools. 

"  This  is  no  longer  a  debatable  question." 

Sept.  16,  1848.  That  Phonotypy  should  supersede  our  present  method  of 
ininting. 

"  Yes,  by  degrees ;  orthography  has  been  approaching  to  a  phonetic  standard 
Sot  several  centuries  past." 

Deo.  2,  1838.  "  Some  questions  always  preserve  their  freshness."  That  tho 
introduction  into  some  of  our  schools,  of  late  years,  of  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  pertain  to  an  academical  course,  such  as  Latin,  French,  Draw- 
ing. Physiology,  etc.,  is  calculated  to  produce  superficial  rather  than  sound 
Scholars. 

"  It  was  decided  in  the  negative." 

Dec.  8, 1849.  "I  am  not  convinced  that,  in  large  cities  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation," greater  progress  would  be  made  by  the  scholars,  if  the  classes  in  our 
Schools  were  composed  partly  of  boys  and  partly  of  girls. 

Jan.  19,  1 850.  What  is  the  best  method  of  promoting  a  healthf\il  emulation 
in  our  schools  ? 

"  Well  I  a  good,  clear  law — good,  efficient  officers — good,  assidnous,  devoted 

teachers." 

July  6,  1860.  Should  we  rely  more  upon  a  system  of  public  instruction  than 
npon  private  institutions,  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  and  secure  the  best 
interests  of  society. 
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"  Any  system  of  public  instruction,  however  eompr^ensive,  can  not  be  ex- 
I»ected  to  embrace  within  its  folds  ail  the  varieties  of  inteUectual  wants  and  of 
religious  culture  that  parents  m^y  wish  to  give  their  ohildren.'* 

Sept.  24,  1853.  Ought  female  teachers  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  male  teachers  in  the  matter  of  compensation  where  the  services  are  tbe 
same? 

"Absolute  Right  says:  Yes,  and  relative  Fact  says  :  Ko." 

May  26,  1855.    Is  teachmg  a  science  ? 

"  It  seems  teaching  can  not  be  ranked  yet  among  tbe  positive  sciences.  The 
mode  employed  in  explaining  the  different  subjects  and  making  them  compre- 
hensible to  the  learner  is  essentially  an  art,  depending  upon  the  author  asi 
teacher  in  equal  proportion." 

Oct.  26,  1854.  An  enquiry  on  the  best  methods  of  securing  proper  physicsl 
exercise  in  our  schools,  bearing  in  mind  the  limited  space  for  play-ground. 

•*  I  think  the  method — proposed  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Boston — simple  and  joyfiil, 
preferable  to  these  contortionary  exercises  by  which  Blondins  and  De  Laves  are 
produced.  Give  us  rather  mirth,  loud  laughter,  variety  and  rapidity  of  motions, 
and  abandon  the  tours  deforce  to  the  Dr.  Windships." 

March  29,  1856.  Can  the  principles,  upon  which  the  art  of  teaching  and 
school  discipline  is  founded,  be  embodied  in  a  scientific  form  so  as  to  be  studied 
theoretically  by  those  who  are  about  to  engoge  in  the  active  duties  of  tbe 
school-room  ? 

"  We  do  not  know  what  has  been  accomplished  of  the  project  to  have  pub- 
lished, for  general  use,  a  manual  of  theory  and  practice  for  teachers." 

May  20,  1857.  Has  the  Common  School  system  of  this  city  been  benefited 
and  improved  proportionate  to  the  increased  expenditure  ? 

"  It  has  not,  and  shall  not  be  as  long  as  you  see  the  duties  divided  and  subdi- 
vided as  tliey  are  now,  with  no  man  clothed  with  general  and  executive  power.** 

(3.)  Essays, 

"An  Essay,  which  is  'a  composition  intended  to  illustrate  a  particular  aub- 
ject,'  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  association  like  your  own." 

May  20,  1 848.  Mr.  Kiddle  opened  by  an  essay  on  "  Self-Education, **  followed 
by  Mr.  Davies,  on  "Science,"  Mr.  Hazenon  "Grammar,"  Mr.  Field  on  the  "Law 
of  Kindness  " 

Mr.  Kiddle  treated  of  *•  Intellectual  refinement  as  an  agent  of  civilization." 
Mr.  Avery  described  the  "  Technology  of  the  school-room." 
"  The  Humbujis  of  the  Age"  were  denounced  by  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Jenner  wrote  about  "  Money  and  Matrimony,"  whether  from  personal  ex- 
perience or  observation,  the  compiler  sayeth  not. 

The  "  Progress  of  tlio  Age  "  had  Mr.  Bulkley  for  an  historian  or  a  prophet 
An  important  subject  treated  by  Mr.  Cnittenden  ;  "  The  connection  of  tbe 
Sciences." 

**  We  are  apt,  through  our  habits  of  teaching,  to  overlook  this  great  fact  of 
the  connection  of  the  sciences,  and  of  the  repetition  of  the  principles  of  cm 
into  the  other." 


A  timely  dissertation  coming  shortly  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
tiou  in  1855 :  "  Corporations,  their  duties,  etc.,  as  applicable  to  this  Association.*' 
It  was  written  by  W.  T.  Graff. 

The  "  Teacher's  Profession  "  was  spoken  of  in  exalted  terms  by  Mr.  Perldoi. 
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^  Our  diy  ucbad  ^etem  «8  it  is  and  as  it  should  be  ;'*  from  the  pen  of  H.  L. 

£t«art 

Mr.  Dunshee  unfolded  ^*  the  three^fold  hatore  of  the  teacher^e  caUing." 
W.  M.  Jelliffe  gave  his  opinioofl  on  "  Reading  and  Elocution." 
**  The  importance  of  union  among  teachers  "  was  urged  by  T.  "W.  Taleniine* 
J.  H.  Fanning  examined  *'  Our  public  school  system,*'  and  Mr.  Kennard  sig^ 

sialized  some  **  Needed  Reforms.'* 

Some  suggestions  on  **  The  method  of  teaching  grammar*'  were  offered  bj 

HoUey. 
T.  F.  Harrison  gave  his  speculations  on  "  The  probable  influence  of  physical 

geography  of  America  upon  its  occupation  by  the  aborigines."     He  spoke  also 

-of  the  **  Influence  of  the  Alleghanies  on  the  future  history  of  this  country." 
March  23,  1861,     Mr.  Owen  gave  some  hints  **  On  the  method  of  teaching 

geography." 

(4.)  Ledwreg, 

Lectures  were  given  by  Prof  Nichols  of  Glasgow  on  **  Astronomy ;"  by  J, 
^Patterson  on  the  "  Education  of  the  rising  generation ;"  by  Dr.  Banning  on  the 
*•* Human  voice,"  "The  erect  posture  or  human  symmetry,"  "The  lounging 
3)08ture,"  *'  The  lungs,"  "  The  physical  training  of  children ;"  by  S.  S.  Ran- 
iall  on  "  The  teacher's  work ;"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Griscom  on  **  Pure  air  and  ven^ 
tilation,  espocially  to  teachers  and  pupils;"  by  Prof  £.  Loomis  on  "  Plurality 
of  Worlds;"  by  Rev,  T.  S.  Cuyler  on  "Louis  PhUippe;"  by  D,  B,  Scott  on 
*•  John  Knox  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;"  by  H.  Kiddle  on  "  Roman  Agrarian- 
ism  ;"  by  S.  &  Sedgwiok,  on  "  Physical  Education ;"  by  Prof  Dodd,  on  "  Math- 
ematical Text  Books;"  by  L  W.  Clark  on  "  English  Grammar;"  by  J.  W.  Ge- 
rard, on  "The  Japanese;"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  on  "Education,  its  diversities 
and  unity ;"  by  J.  T.  Brady  on  "  Duty  of  American  Youth ;"  by  Prof  Barton 
on  "  English  Grammar;"  by  Dr.  L.  Reuben  on  "Teaching  bv  discoveries  ;"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  on  "  What  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it" 

(6.)  Reports, 

"When  a  paper  was  read,  or  a  report  presented,  one  reads  in  the  minutes: 
"  Ordered  on  file,"  wliich  signifies,  I  suppose,  "  Ordered  away" — never  to  be 
seen  again  or  heard  any  more.  Would  it  not  be  proper  that  a  synopsis  of  such 
documents  be  prepared  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  and  written  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  ?  How  many  valuable  suggestions,  how  many  precious  gems  of 
thought  are  forever  lost  to  Associations  in  this  country  for  want  of  sucli  a  pr^ 
caution  7" 

The  only  Report  of  which  Prof  Bachelor  names  the  subject  or  gives  extracts 
is  that  by  a  Committee  appointed  April  25,  1860,  on  a  plan  to  resuscitate  the 
Association,  which  we  reproduce  here  as  of  value  to  all  Teachers'  Associa^ 
tioDS : — 

But  what  are  the  means  you  propose  to  employ  to  resuscitate  the  body  so 
inany  among  yourselves  have  pronounced  without  soul,  and  so  many  outsiders 
declared  to  have  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  societary  life  ?  We  shall  analyze  first 
the  objects  presented  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  and  comment  upon 
them. 

1.  7%e  miUtuU  improvement  of  its  members  in  the  art  of  ieacJUng. 

The  Committee  suggests  class-exercises  that  would  convey  theoretical  as  well 
as  practical  information  to  the  minds  of  the  teachers  present, 

2.  The  acquisiium  of  knowledge. 

This  object  may  be  attained  by  a  post-graduate  course  instituted  by  the 
Board  of  Education — by  appealing  to  the  best  brains  of  the  country  to  deliver 
lectures  upon  subjects  that  may  pique  our  curiosity — finally,  by  aggregating  the 
Association  to  any  other  of  a  like  character  that  might  concur  with  it  in  the 
diffbtioa  of  positive  knowledge. 
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3.  The  collection  of  a  professional  librctry  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

Let  us  speak  at  first  about  the  "  (Collection  of  a  Professional  Libraiy."  The 
means  to  accomplish  this  object  are  four-fold : 

L  To  create  a  general  and  a  professional  library,  our  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary might  address  printed  circulars  to  booksellers,  publishers,  authors,  in  the 
princip^  cities — ^to  the  Smithsonian  Institute — to  the  city  Boards  of  Education — 
to  the  departments  of  public  instruction  establislied  in  the  different  States — to 
Congress,  for  such  papers  as  those  relative  to  explorations,  surveys,  discoveries, 
and  inventions,  which  every  day  modify  our  notions  of  geography  and  of  other 
studies  tauglit  in  the  schools.  The  text-books  can  not  take  timely  notice  of 
such  facts  and  results. 

II.  We  might  establish  a  system  of  inter-city  and  inter-state  exchange  of 
our  double  copies  with  other  institutions  and  libraries  in  this  country.  Why 
not  invite  international  exchange,  in  the  same  way,  with  Europe  ? 

III.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  ally  ourselves  to  such  an  institution 
as  the  Cooper  Institute,  where  a  large  reading-room  is  at  band  and  a  general 
library  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  presently  arrayed  on  the  impatient  shelves  ?  The 
organization  to  bo  made,  at  an  early  day,  of  the  **  AsBociat^s  of  the  Cooper 
Union  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  art,"  offers  a  desirable  opportunity 
to  avail  ourselves  of  tlie  vast  resources  and  of  the  central  location  of  that  no- 
ble monument. 

IV.  What  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  through  the  preceding  channels,  we 
roust  consent  to  purchase  with  our  own  funds — a  philosophical  apparatus,  for 
instance. 

When  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  engage  to  furnish  the  schools  with 
libraries  and  apparatus,  we  should  stand  ready  to  apply  for  a  proportionate 
share. 

4.  Advancement  of  the  general  interests  of  Education. 

We  might  try  to  entertain  communications  with  other  Teachers*  Associations 
to  inquire  into  their  system  of  schools.  The  district,  city,  state  and  federal 
assemblies  of  uU  the  representatives  of  these  direct  agents  of  education  would 
be  in  a  position  to  make  apposite  suggestions  that  legislators  would  gladly  ac- 
cept 

5.  The  estabUshment  of  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  necessitous  members  and  their 
families. 

This  last  object  of  the  series  brings  up  the  question  whether  this  Association 
should  be  maintained  exclusively  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  professional 
advancement  of  its  members,  or  whether  it  should  not  assume  also  an  eleemos- 
ynary character. 

If  we  applied  to  the  Legislaturo,  they  might  be  induced  to  grant  an  alloca- 
tion devoted  to  superannuated  teachers,  those  valiant  chiefe  who  have  performed 
wonders  of  courage  and  patience  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  the  school-house, 
worthy  veterans  who  have  made  repeated  charges  on  Ignorance  at  the  bead  of 
their  juvenile  battalions. 

The  Committee  made  various  suggestions  relative  to  a  metropolitan  district 
and  to  circulars  to  be  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  private  and  public  schools, 
explanatory  of  the  object,  resources  and  terms  of  the  society.  They  propose  to 
narrow  down  the  membership  to  actual  teachers,  in  fact  to  restore  the  condi- 
tions that  prevailed  in  the  beginning.     They  add : — 

"  Who  shall  raise  tenable  objections  against  amusements  that  would  link  teach- 
ers, through  their  magnetic  chain,  to  our  Association.  We  should  institute, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  periodical  and  social  fetes,  such  as  concerts, 
banquets,  strawberry  festivals,  and  so  forth.  Then  will  teachers  not  only  join 
your  ranks,  but  you  may  rest  a.ssured  they  will  never  desert  them." 

To  carry  out  these  measures  of  reorganization  the  Committee  advise  the 
creation  of  an  Executive  Committee  on  Literary  Exercises,  invested  with  large 
powers  and  serious  duties.  It  should  consist  of  seven  persons,  including  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  as  mem- 
^  ben*  ex-offlcio.  They  sliould  have  to  prepare  a  synopsis  of  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  a  list  of  papers  to  be  read— to  name  the  essayist — to  solicit  the  ser- 
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"^ces  of  eminent  lecturers — to  establish  a  reading  room  and  library — in  fewer 
"^rorda,  they  should  have  to  direct,  under  general  and  oft-renewed  instructions, 
^e  wliole  movement  of  the  Association.  The  Committee  suggest  tliat  the 
seat  of  the  Association  be  removed  to  the  Cooper  Institute. 

The  Executive  Committee  in  a  Report  dated  Dec  16,  1860,  remark : — 

ilrst,  they  cordiallv  congratulate  the  Association  upon  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  renewed  life  which  present  themselves  in  our  recent  history. 

Another  most  encouraging  feature  of  our  progress  is  the  accession  to  our 
xanks  of  many  young  teachers  as  active  members.  May  they  prove  to  be  but 
^e  forerunners  of  a  plialanx  of  those  whose  ardent  hopes,  unchilled  zeal  and 
'persevering  energy  shall  be  the  fitting  accompaniments  to  tlie  calm  purpose, 
<»iUtious  prudence  and  wise  counsel  of  our  more  experienced  and  conservative 
membersL 

What  a  reproach  to  our  professional  spirit  that,  in  this  life-centre  of  a  young 
continent,  with  advantages  such  as  few  enjoy,  with  every  thing  to  insure  to  us 
.as  a  body  a  weighty  influence  in  all  matters  conuected  with  education,  with 
«very  interest,  every  sentiment  of  duty  calling  to  us  for  united  hearts  aud  hands, 
tK>  many  of  our  profession  among  us  yet  stand  aloof|  unsympathiziug,  inactive, 
apparently  apathetic  spectators  of  the  prodigious  mental  and  physical  activity 
that  surrounds  u& 

*  But  there  are  other  and  larger  classes  of  persons  whose  presence  is  desirable. 
There  are  hundreds  engaged  in  private  schools,  many  of  them  gentlemen  of 
high  attainments,  whose  varied  experiences  have  been  mostly  obtained  without 
the  trammels  of  a  "system  of  instruction"  or  "course  of  study"  imposed  by 
other  minds.  For,  however  weighty  the  reasons  which  may  make  such  a  sys- 
tem a  necessity  in  a  plan  of  public  instruction,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  may 
have  a  tendency  to  repress  or  distort  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and  to 
render  those  who  labor  under  it,  in  their  main  views  and  plans,  more  or  less 
stereotyped  copies  one  of  another.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  moment 
that  systematic  means  should  be  used  to  induce  these  gentlemen  to  join  us. 

A  still  more  important  class  of  persons  is  as  yet  almost  unknown  in  this  As- 
sociation. The  ladies  employed  in  teaching  in  this  city  are  numbered  by  thou- 
sands. Among  them  are  some  of  the  acutest  intellects,  the  noblest  and  bravest 
hearts,  the  most  earnest  and  unselfish  spirits  that  our  profession  can  boast. 
Should  such  an  accession  be  once  secured,  a  greater  and  more  beneficial  change 
would  be  wrought  in  the  attendance  and  spirit  of  our  meetings  than  could  re- 
sult from  any  other  single  cause  whatever. 

A  professional  library  is  still  a  desideratum.  Without  thi.s,  the  chief  guaran- 
tee of  our  permanent  vitality  is  wanting.  Every  other  profession,  and  nearly 
every  branch  of  mechanical  industry,  has  long  been  gathering  up  its  treasures 
of  past  and  passing  time.  We  are  getting  to  have  a  distinctive  literature.  The 
growing  importance  of  our  function  in  society  is  attracting  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  profoundest  minds  of  our  age. 

If  we  do  not  love  our  profession  and  one  another  enough  to  do  our  allotted 
work,  if  we  shrink  from  the  many  duties  which  press  upon  us — may  better, 
braver,  worthier  men  soon  take  our  dishonored  places,  and  do  the  great  work 
which  is  the  inevitable  duty  of  the  Teachers*  AjBsociation  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 
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COVTKSnOnX  AND  ASSOCIATIOir  OF  CLASSICAL  TEACHER& 

As  early  as  the  Sib  of  October,  1852,  a  CoDTenUon  of  tlie  CUm^ 
ical  'teachers  of  Western  New  York  was  held  in  OaBStidaigQa,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  subjects  of  higher  English  and  clas- 
sical education.  Sabsequent  meetings  were  held,  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  many  of  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  state,  at 
Rochester,  Anbam,  and  Albany,  the  *^  JVev  York  State  Academic 
and  Collegiate  Association^ mas  formed,  and  discussions  held  and  re- 
ports made  upon  various  subjects,  including  the  collegiate  system  of 
instruction,  a  course  of  study,  the  position  and  importance  of  acade- 
mies, uniformity  of  pronunciation  in  the  elasucs,  Ac.  Among  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Association  were  David  Burbank,  of  Wy- 
oming, Marcius  Willson  of  Canandaigua,  ProC  N.  W.  Benedict  and 
Prof.  Chester  Dewey  of  Rochester,  Rev.  Dr.  L.  P.  Hickok  and 
Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  of  Schenectady,  Li  &  ParaoBSy  of  Albany, 
Prof.  A.  Lathrop,  Ac,  Ac. 

VKIYERSmr  005TOCATIOX. 

In  1863,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uniyersity  of  the  State, 
liaving  the  right  of  visitation  and  the  general  oversight  of  idl  the 
colleges  and  academies  receiving  assistance  from  the  state,  deemed 
it  advisable  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  those  institotioBS  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  re^>ecting  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, especially  in  the  higher  departments^  and  Dr.  Samnel  B. 
Wool  worth.  Secretary  of  the  Board,  was  prominently  active  in  ef- 
fecting the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  idea.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  Albany,  August  4th,  1863, — Chancellor  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
President,  and  Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  Secretary — and  continued  in 
session  two  days.  Addresses  and  essays  were  delivered  by  S.  P. 
Frost,  of  Claverack  Academy,  on  the  "  Occupation  of  rooms  in 
Seminary  Buildings  by  Students  ;"  by  Prof  Tayler  Lewis,  on  the 
"  True  Idea  of  Liberal  Education ;"  by  Prof.  Edward  North,  on 
the  "  Use  of  the  Blackboard  in  teaching  Latin  and  Cheek ;"  by 
Principal  Rollo  of  the  Oneida  Seminary,    on  the  ^'  UtUU^  ami 
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Method  of  JSkiucaUoH ;"  bj  principd  Tread  well  of  the  Delaware 

Xaterary  Institate,  upon  the  qaestion  "  Should  Academies  prqnre 

JStudenU  for  adwrnmeed  elaeeee  m  CoUepee  T*  by  Hon.  Henrj  Bar- 

Lrdf  on  ^*  Adnueskm  to  public  office,  in  eepecial  to  public  sckooU^  by 

competitive  examination  /'  bj  J.  S.  Gardner,  on  the  "  Relative 

J^ropordon  between  the  Sciences  and  the   Classics  in  Education  ;** 

jmd  by  D.  J.  Pratt,  on  ^*  Language,  the  chief  Educator,  and  noblest 

JAheral  ArtP     The  conyention  was  also  addressed  by  Hon.  George 

"W.  Clinton,  Gov.  Horatio  Seymour,  and  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck. 

The  society  was  organized  under  the  title  of  The  Univbbsitt  Con- 

TociTiON  OF  THE  SxATE  OF  New  York,  the  objects  of  which  were 

declared  to  be  the  following  : — 

1.  To  secure  a  better  acquaintance  among  those  engaged  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  instniction  with  each  other  and  with  the  Regents. 

2.  To  secure  an  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  best  methods  of  instniction 
in  both  Colleges  and  Academies,  and  as  a  consequence, 

3.  To  advance  tlie  standard  of  Education  throughout  the  State. 

4.  To  adopt  such  common  rules  as  may  seem  best  fitted  to  promote  the  har- 
monious workings  of  the  State  system  or  Education. 

6.  To  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Regents  in  devising  and  executing 
iQch  plans  of  education  as  the  advancing  state  of  the  population  may  demand. 

a.  T6  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  people  and  Legislature  of  the  State, 
personally  and  through  the  press,  so  as  to  secure  such  an  appreciation  of  a 
Aoroogh  S3r8tem  of  education,  together  with  such  pecuniary  aid  and  legislatiTO 
enactments  as  will  place  the  institutions  represented  here  in  a  position  worthy 
of  the  population  and  resources  of  the  State. 

Membership  embraces, 

1.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  All  Instructors  in  Colleges,  Normal  Schools^  Academies  and  higher  de- 
partments of  Public  Schools  that  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents. 

3.  The  President,  First  Vice-President,  and  Recording  and  Corre^ondiag 
Secretaries  of  the  New  York  State  Teadiers'  Association. 

The  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  were  ap- 
pointed to  act  severally  as  the  President  and  Permanent  Secretary 
of  the  Convocation,  and  it  was  resolved  that  its  meetings  should  be 
held  annually  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  University  Convocation  was  held  at 
Albany,  July  26th  and  27th,  1 864.  The  papers  read  were  as  follows : — 

"The  System  and  Method  of  Logical  Analysis,  applied  to  the  Teaching  of  the 
English  Language,"  by  Prof  F.  S.  JewelL 

"  The  Importance  of  Drawing  as  a  Branch  of  Collegiate  Education,"  by  ProC 
J.  A.  Nichols. 

"  Examinations,  as  applied  in  England  by  the  Government  and  the  Univer- 
lities,"  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

"The  Public  schools  of  Rochester,  and  their  Examinations,"  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Webster. 

"  The  Examinations  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy,"  by  ProC  A.  Werner. 

"  A  Defense  of  Rhetoric,"  by  Prof  A.  J.  Upson. 

"The  Study  of  Language,  Classic  or  Continental,  as  a  Discipline  to  the  Prac- 
tical Intellect,"  by  Prof  W.  L'Amoreux. 

"Tlie  Propriety  and  Duty  of  Teaching  Physiology  in  Common  Schools,"  by 
ProC  J.  H.  Grisoom. 
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"  Methods  of  Teaching,  with  special  reference  to  what  is  called  IfeoMriter 
Instruction,"  by  ProC  Tayler  Lewis. 

**  The  just  Place  and  Proportion  of  the  Studies  commonly  comprised  in  i 
Sub-graduate  Course  of  Instruction,"  by  Prof.»C.  M.  Naime. 

**  A  more  thorough  Preparation  for  Ck)llege,"  by  ProC  S.  T.  Frost. 

The  principal  subject  of  discussion  was  that  of  examinations,  and 
competitive  examinations  in  particalar.  Resolutions  were  passed  in 
favor  of  competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  government  in- 
situtions,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
upon  the  requisites  for  admission  to  colleges.  The  papers  of  Pro- 
fessors Jewell  and  Lewis  were  also  discussed. 

At  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the  Convocation,  held  at  Albany, 
August  Ist,  2d  and  3d,  1865,  the  following  papers  were  read : — 

*'  Classical  Training,"  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Stanton  and  P.  J.  Williams. 
"  The  Internal  Organization  of  Academies,"  by  M.  Mc Vicar. 
**  The  Requisites  of  admission  to  College,"  by  S.  G.  Williams. 
"Pomale  Education,"  by  Pres.  A.  W.  Cowles  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Willaid 
"Method  of  Teaching  Chemistry,"  by  Prof.  C.  Avery. 
*'  Statistics  of  Collegiate  Education,"  by  D.  J.  Pratt 
•*  Diplomas  for  Women,"  by  A.  Flack. 
"  The  Science  of  Language,"  by  Prof.  E.  S,  Gallup. 
"  The  Study  of  History,"  by  Hon.  Andrew  T.  White. 
"  Collegiate  Education  as  a  Preparation  for  Legal  Studies,"  by  Prof  K  Enoi. 
"  Necessity  and  Means  of  Literary  Culture  in  Academies,"  by  0.  Root,  Jr. 
"  Abstract  of  Reports  on  the  Decimal  System  of  Weights  and  Measorea,"  by 
Prof.  R.  G.  KimbaU. 

"  Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Classics,"  by  N.  W.  Benedict. 

In  the  Academy  Section  of  the  Convocation,  papers  were  ako 

read  upon : — 

"  Instruction  of  Teachers*  Classes,"  by  M.  Weed. 
"English  Grammar,"  by  C.  S.  Halsey. 
"Comparative  Philology,"  by  J.  Wilson. 
"  ^Esthetic  Studies,"  by  J.  W.  Bennett 

A  general  discussion  was  held  in  both  sections  upon  the  Reqoi- 

sites  for  admission  to  College,  Examinations,  Arc. 


STATE  CONVENTIONS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  School  Act  of  May,  1841,  for  the  state  of  New  York,  drawn  up  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  and  Superintendent  of  Schools,  John  G.  Spencer,  and 
passed  by  the  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature,  provided  among  other 
measures  for  the  appointment  of  County  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools. 
This  provision  continued  in  force  for  six  years,  and  notwithstanding  tlie  opposi- 
tion that  it  met  with  and  which  finally  effected  its  repeal  in  Nov.,  1 847,  proved 
in  its  operation  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  means  possible 
for  the  general  improvement  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Conventions  of  these  officers  were  called  annually  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent for  mutual  consultation  upon  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  for  discussion 
of  principles  of  school  numagement,  which,  as  reported  in  the  "  District  School 
Joomal,"  are  seen  to  have  been  as  rich  in  able  and  interesting  debate  and  doubt- 
less as  valuable  in  their  results  as  any  educational  meetings  that  have  been 
held  in  the  State.  The  first  convention  was  held  at  Utica,  May  4th,  1842, — 
Jabez  D.  Hammond  presiding— and  was  occupied  by  discussions  upon  Normal 
Schools,  Academies,  School  Discipline,  School  Houses,  and  the  Value  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  which  were  participated  in  by  Messrs.  G.  B.  Emerson,  Prof.  Alon- 
10  Potter,  Horace  Mann,  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  M.  H.  Fitts,  J.  Henry,  Jr.,  John 
Griscom,  H.  E.  Rochester,  £.  J.  Shumway,  J.  C.  Tooker,  and  others.  The  sub- 
jects of  Union  Schools,  District  Libraries,  Female  Teachers  and  Professional 
Cooperation,  were  considered  at  less  length. 

At  the  second  meeting,  held  at  Albany,  May  17th,  1843,  Thomas  F.  King 
was  president,  and  tlie  most  prominent  objects  of  discussion  were  Corporal  Pun- 
ishment, and  Moral  Discipline,  which  together  with  the  School  Law,  the  Defects 
in  the  System  of  Instruction,  Methods  of  Instruction,  District  Libraries,  the 
Duty  of  Citizens,  Text-books,  Private  Schools^  Female  Teachers,  Vocal  Music, 
School-houses,  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers*  Institutes,  Voluntary  Associa- 
tbna,  and  Irreg^ularity  of  Attendance,  were  more  or  less  fully  discussed,  by 
KenrsL  S.  S.  Randall,  W.  L.  Stone,  Francis  Dwight,  Ira  Mayhew,  J.  S.  Denman, 
^.  Wright,  H.  E.  Rochester,  G.  D.  Abbott,  Alonzo  Potter,  F.  B.  Sprague,  Sam- 
uel TouDg  and  others. 

The  Convention  of  May  14th,  1844,  was  held  at  Rochester — Henry  E.  Roch- 
ester, President.  Addresses  were  here  delivered  by  William  B.  Fowle  upon 
the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Memory,  and  by  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter,  upon  the  Free 
Bchool  System  of  New  York.  The  principal  discussiou  was  upon  the  question 
of  Corporal  Punishment,  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Ingen,  Prof  Chester 
X>ewej;  W.  B  Fowle,  &  8.  Randall,  Dr.  Potter,  J.  Henry,  Jr.,  and  others,  while 
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reports,  followed  by  diflcussions,  were  made  by  L.  M.  Arnold  upon  Text-boolcs; 
by  A.  S.  Stevens,  on  Teachers'  Institutes ;  by  O.  W.  Randall,  on  Methods  of 
Teaching;  and  upon  Agriculture,  Vocal  Music,  and  Political  Economy  in 
Schools. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conyention  was  held  April  23d,  1845,  at  Syracuse, — J. 
Henry,  Jr.,  President  The  subject  of  the  Bible  in  Schools  was  discussed  at « 
leng^  by  Messrs.  Alonzo  Potter,  Lyman  Cobb,  T.  Lindsey,  Dr.  D.  M.  Reese, 
Rey.  Wm.  Castleton,  tc  Remarks  were  made  upon  School  Supervision,  by 
Hon.  K.  S.  Benton,  State  Superintendent,  and  by  George  B.  Emerson,  and  ad- 
dresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  Htniy  Barnard,  Salera  Town,  and  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard.  Much  time  was  given  to  reports  upon  the  condition  of  education  in 
the  several  counties,  and  reports  were  also  received  &om  the  different  Standing 
Oommittees  of  the  Convention,  upon  variotis  subjects  of  educational  interest 

The  Filth  Annual  Convention  met  at  Albany,  May  11th,  1846,— a  S.  Randall, 
Piwident  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  this  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
euflsion  of  the  Free  School  question,  by  Horace  Mann,  J.  Henry,  Jr.,  Prof 
Thompson,  H.  Y.  Willard,  Geo.  W.  Brown,  and  many  others.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Horace  Mann,  upon  Education ;  by  Hon.  Horace  ^ton,  of  Ver- 
mont, on  Physiology ;  by  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  on  the  Duties  of  Superintendents ; 
by  Salem  Town ;  by  D.  P.  Page ;  and  by  A.  F.  Boyle,  on  Phonography.  Nu- 
reports  were  also  received,  and  as  in  the  previous  meetings,  opportunity 
given  to  authors  and  publishers  to  present  the  claims  and  explain  the  mer- 
its of  new  text-books  and  articles  of  school  apparatus. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  held  by  the  County  Superintendents.  The  hostil- 
ity that  had  long  manifested  its^f  against  this  form  of  School  Supervision,  doe 
ptftiy  to  political  reasons,  partly  to  the  mode  of  appointment  and  oompensa- 
tion,  partly  perhaps  to  the  jealousy  of  the  teachers  themselves,  partiy  to  that 
JMing  of  opposition  that  alwa}^  exists  to  progress  sad  improrement  that  in- 
volves expense  and  sacrifice,  necessarily  embarrassed  their  movements,  abated 
theif  energy,  and  finally  succeeded  in  the  abdition  of  the  office  on  the  13th  of 
Kovember,  1847.  Mr.  Randall  in  his  *'  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin,  Progresi 
iad  Outline  of  the  Common  School  System,  1850,**  remarks  on  this  Act: — 

The  effect  of  tliis  measure  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  common  school  system 
WM^  in  many  essential  respects,  most  disastrous.    During  a  period  of  neariy 
fbtif  years  its  progress  had  been  unintermptediy  onward ;  and  a  succession  of 
wise  enactments  had  strengthened  and  matured  its  foimdatioiis  and  expanded 
its  usefulness  in  every  direction.     The  abolition  of  that  feature,  which,  more^ 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  constituted  its  distinguishing  characteristic,  and  gave 
to  it  its  peculiar  symmetry  and  power,  was  the  first  retrog^de  step  in  its  histo- 
ry.   Its  immediate  consequences  were  felt  in  the  oomparative  inefficiency  and 
inutility  of  the  local  and  general  supervision  of  the  schools — in  the  absence  of 
mv  connecting  link  between  the  department  and  the  several  town  and 
•Oeera  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts — in  the  discontinuance  of  a 
appeUate  tribunal,  where  the  numerous  controversies  constantly  springing  np^ 
relative  to  the  external  arrangements  of  the  various  districts^  might  be  equita— -. 
bly  adjusted  by  an  officer  on  the  spot — and  in  the  utter  impossibSity  of 
iog  with  any  accuracy,  those  statistical  details  in  reference  to  the  practicil 
ention  of  the  system,  of  so  great  value  to  the  department^  the  legislature^ 
IIm  public. 

War  the  reasons  suggested  in  the  above  extract,  the  office  was  practkally 
fliored  in  the  Act  of  1862  providmg  Ibr  the  appointment  of  a  OommMoiMr 
OoiMboft  Schools  in  each  Assembly  District^  whldi  makes  the  tmoibcr  of 
officers,  including  City  Sqperintendents,  126. 
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Tbx  earliest  voluntary  aMOciation  for  an  educational  purpose  in 
laaMchusctta,  of  which  we  have  seen  any  record,  was  *'  a  greneral 
neeting  of  the  richer  inhabitants''  of  the  town  of  Boston,  on  the  32d 
rf  August,  1636,  at  which  ''the  Gov.  Henry  Vane,  Dep.  Got.  J. 
HVliithrop,  Esq.,  and  Richard  Bellingham  "  subscribed  each  £10,  and 
ome  forty  others  smaller  sums  ranging  from  thirty  shillings  to  three 
hillings,  ^  towards  the  nudntenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the 
roQth  with  us,"  which  we  sappose  to  have  been  the  beginning  of 
he  Latin  Grammar  School  of  Boston.  The  next  instance  was  in 
he  neighboring  town  of  Roxbury,  in  August,  1645,  when  sundry 
nhabitants,  under  the  lead  of  that  eminently  good  man  and  wise 
educator,  Rev.  John  Eliot, ''  in  consideration  of  their  relligeons  care 
>f  posteritie"  and  "how  necessarie  the  education  of  theire  children 
n  Literature  will  be  to  fitt  them  for  public  service,  both  in  Churche 
nd  Commonwealthe,  in  succeeding  ages,"  '*  consented  and  agreed 
io  erect  a  free  schoole  in  the  said  Towne  of  Roxburie,"  and  for  that 
)inpo8e  ''voluntarily"  subjected  their  estates,  "not  only  their 
lowes,  but  their  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  outhouses,  and  home* 
leads,''  to  an  annual  charge  forever  "  for  the  advancement  of  lean^ 
Dg  and  education  of  children."  This  was  the  origin  of  "  the  Gram- 
oar  School  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  of  Roxbury,"  to  which 
loT.  Winthrop  alludes  in  his  Journal,  under  date  of  1645,  as  the 
ommencement  of  the  "  Free  Schools  "  of  Massachusetts— or,  as  we 
mderstand  the  term,  of  the  Town  Grammar  Schools  of  that  Com- 
nanwealth.  To  this  "  little  nursery  "  of  learning  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
ppliea  the  title  of  Schola  t/7tf«fm— because  "  Roxbury  has  afforded 
aore  scholars,  first  for  the  college  and  then  for  the  public,  than  any 
own  of  its  bigness,  or,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness  in  i^ 
Tow  England.  From  the  spring  of  the  school  at  Roxbury. there 
lETB  ran  a  large  number  of  the  streams  which  have  made  glad  thia 
f  hoto  city  of  God." 

These  and  similar  associations,  although  afterwards  inoorponittd 
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\>j  law  and  merged  in  the  general  organization  of  the  State,  were 
examples  of  the  necessity  and  of  the  power  of  associated  effort  to 
accomplish  desirable  edacational  resalts  in  advance  of  any  legisla- 
tive action  and  in  preparation  for  such  action.  The  schools  for  the 
Indians,  for  the  Negroes,  and  the  Charity  School  which  was  started 
in  Boston  prior  to  1708,  and  to  which  Cotton  Mather  refers  in  his 
^^Funeral  Sermon  upon  Mr,  Ezekiel  Cheever^  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
arable  Master  of  the  Free  School  in  Boston,^  originated  in  this  way, 
and  so  did  nearly  every  new  educational  enterprise  of  a  beneficent 
and  reformatory  character  in  all  subsequent  years. 

Although  not  strictly  Educational  Associations  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  now  using  this  term,  the  "  Massachusetts  Bible  Soci- 
ety," founded  in  1811 ;  the  "American  Education  Society,"  organ- 
ized in  July,  1815;  the  "New  England  Tract  Society,"  organized 
in  May,  1814,  and  designated  the  "American  Tract  Society,**  in 
1823;  the  "Massachusetts  Sabbath-School  Society,"  established  in 
1832,  in  their  immense  number  of  teachers  and  agents,  and  in  their 
various  and  numerous  publications  disseminated  through  almost 
every  family,  and  reaching  directly  and  indirectly  in  one  most  im- 
portant department  of  human  culture,  every  child  and  youth  and 
adult  of  the  State,  constitute  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion of  the  most  influential  and  decisive  character. 

The  first  successful  effort  to  bring  the  teachers  into  an  association 
for  their  own  professional  improvement  and  benefit  was  made  by 
the  teachers  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  who,  on  the  22d  of  January^ 
1812,  united  themselves  into  a  society  under  the  name  of  ^27i€  At- 
Moeiated  Instructors  of  Youth  in  the  Toum  of  Boston  and  its  Vicin- 
ityy  Tliis  association  continued  in  existence  several  years,  holding 
its  monthly  and  annual  meetings,  and  some  of  the  addresses  deliv- 
ered before  it  were  published.*  In  1836  the  Society  was  revived 
or  an  attempt  was  made  to  recognize  its  continuation,  in  the  organ- 
ization of  an  Association  of  the  Masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 
which  came  prominently  before  the  public  in  the  controversy  of 
the  ^*  Thirty- One  Boston  Teachers,^  with  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in 
1844-45,  opened  by  a  pamphlet  of  144  pages,  of  "  Remarks  on  the 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion."! The  "  Remarks  "  originated  in  the  action  of  this  Associa- 
tion, in  which  two  of  its  members,  William  D.  Swan,  and  Barnom 

Fields,  took  a  prominent  part.     This  controversy  led  to  the  pecoliar 

— ™»      '  — ^— — ^ 

•  For  mm  aeeoant  oftbii  Society,  iM  B«rMrd*i  JomiwI  oTEdaratioo,  Vol.  XV.,  p,  S7. 
t  For  ft  list  of  tho  pnblicfttioat  nuido  in  thow  nmitrinwiiii,  Mt 
^  E§amiiamr  Vol.  V.,  pp.  651-SS8. 
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features  of  the  "  Reports  of  the  Annual  Visiting  Committee  "  (sub- 
committee of  the  School  Committee)  "  of  the  City  of  Boston,"  in 
1845,  which  led  to  another  controversy,  mainly  as  to  School  Disci- 
pline, in  which  Mr.  Mann  became  involved. 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  efforts  were  made  by  individuals  in  Bos- 
ton interested  in  the  publication  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation,'' to  establish  a  "Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Educa- 
tion,'' in  Boston,  with  a  corresponding  committee  in  every  large 
city  in  the  United  States.  "  Proposals "  setting  forth  the  objects 
of  such  an  Association,  drawn  up  by  Prof.  George  Tickuor,  were 
printed  as  a  circular,  and  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education  for 
September  of  the  same  year.  In  this  circular  the  "  Society  for  the 
Public  Good,"  in  Holland,  "  The  French  Society  of  Education," 
"  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  and  "  The  Home  and 
Colonial  Infant  School  Society,"  of  England,  were  cited  as  examples 
of  the  method  and  results  of  the  operations  of  such  an  Association 
in  this  country.  William  Russell  was  invited  to  become  the  agent 
of  the  Society.     The  time  had  not  come  for  such  an  organization. 

The  Lyceum  movement,  commenced  in  1826,  while  its  avowed 
objects  were  more  general,  practically  interested  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  and  brought  up  the  condition  of  schools,  the  qualifications 
of  teachers,  and  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  for  discussion 
in  every  county  and  almost  every  town  in  the  State.     As  results  of 
this  activity,  the  Boston  Mechanics^  Institute  was  formed  in  1827  ; 
the  Boston  In/ant  Softool  Society  in  1828 ;  and  the  Boston  Society 
far  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  the  same  year ;  and  State 
Educational  Conventions  were  held  in  Boston  in  1829  and  1830, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Institute  cf  In- 
struction on  the  21st  of  August,  1830,  whose  annual  meetings  have 
in  a  majority  of  cases  been  held  within  the  State  and  have  always 
been  participated  in  and  sustained  by  its  prominent  teachers.     On 
the  1  Vth  of  Sept.,  1830,  was  formed  the  Norfolk  Association  of  Teach- 
erSy  and  on  the  3d  of  December,  the  JSssex  County  Teachers^  Asso- 
ciationy  which,  by  its  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings,  has  main- 
tained an  active  and  useful  existence  till  the  present  time.     We 
have  record  of  an  important  convention  of  teachers  at  Andover  in 
April,  1833,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ^^ School  Agent's  Society,'^ 
which  continued  in  session  nine  days,  occupied  with  lectures  and 
discussions  upon  various  practical  questions  relating  to  common 
school  instruction.     A  similar  convention  of  teachers  was  held  in  the 
following  December  at  Wellfieet,  and  again  in  Dec,  1835,  at  Fra- 
mingham.      The  next  meeting  of  importance  was  one  held  at 
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Northampton  by  delegates  from  the  four  western  counties  of  the 
State,  Febniary  15th,  1837,  over  which  the  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Bates 
presided.  A  convention  had  also  previously  been  held  at  Taunton, 
in  January,  which  was  addressed  by  Dr.  \V.  £.  Channing. 

In  this  year,  1837,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  called  conventions  in  the  several  counties,  as  required 
by  law,  which  were  accordingly  held  between  the  28tli  of  August 
and  15th  of  November,  in  every  county  except  Suffolk.  These 
eonventions  were  generally  very  fully  attended,  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  Mann,  and  were  made  the  means  by  him  of  collecting  informsp 
tioQ  of  the  actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools 
wsad  other  means  of  popular  education.  They  also  gave  occasion  for 
the  formation  of  Teachers'  Associations  in  Worcester,  Middlesex, 
Bristol,  and  perhaps  other  counties.  For  several  years  these  con- 
Tentions  were  held  by  Mr.  Mann  and  were  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  instruments  for  raising  the  standard  of  common 
school  education.  In  his  fifth  report  for  1842,  however,  he  recom- 
mended such  a  change  of  the  law  as  should  provide  for  meetings  to 
be  held  more  frequently  and  for  smaller  sections  of  territory.  In 
1845,  again,  he  advises  a  system  of  Teachers'  Institutes  as  better 
adapted  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  Hitherto  in  the 
proceedings  of  conventions  and  associations  in  the  State,  so  far  as 
lie  knew,  classes  for  mutual  instruction  had  never  been  formed,  nor 
had  any  organization  into  classes  for  drill  and  recitation  ever  been 
attempted.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  through  the  generous  liberality 
of  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  he  was  enabled  to  make  the  first  experi- 
ment  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Massachosetts. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1845,  at  a  Convention  of  Practical 
Teachers  which  met  at  Worcester  on  the  call  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  by  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association, 
a  society  called  the  MasmehunetU  Teachers*  Association  was  formed 
"  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  the  advancement  of  popular 
education,"  of  which  ^  any  practical  male  teacher  of  good  moral 
character,  within  the  State,  can  become  a  member,  by  signing  the 
ecmstitution  and  paying  an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar." 

In  1861,  an  Association  was  formed,  or  rather  arrangements 
were  made,  by  which  a  delegation  from  all  the  incorporated  Col- 
leges of  Massachusetts,  together  with  delegates  from  the  Colleges 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  have  since  held  an  annual  meeting 
at  one  of  the  institutions,  for  the  informal  discussion  of  subjects 
eonneeted  with  the  discipline  aod  stodies  of  their  re^ective  Colhges, 
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The  Massachusbtts  Teachers^  Association  had  its  immediate 

crigiQ  in  the  action  of  the  Essex  County  Association,  whose  motives 

and  object  were  set  forth  in  the  following  circular,  calling  a  State 

Convention  of  Teachers  : — 

Salem,  Nov.  3,  1846. 

Sib — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  **  Enex  County  Teacliens*  AMociation,'*  the 
undersiKned  were  api)oiuted  a  ooniniittoe,  for  tlie  purpo^o  of  calling  a  Conven- 
tion of  practical  tt'echere,  with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a  Sttitc  Aaiociation, 
the  membership  of  which  shall  bo  limited  to  actual  teachers.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Association  which  we  represent,  that  much  good  results  from  organized 
meetings  of  teachers,  at  wbioh  discussions  of  a  truly  pnictical  nature  arc  made 
prominent.  We  k^l  tliat  our  Association,  iormed  more  than  Kixteen  years  ago, 
has,  in  a  quiet  and  unobftmshre  manner,  done  much  for  tlie  cause  of  educ:ition 
in  our  C('>untry,  and  we  are  desirous  tliat  a  State  organization  may  be  formed, 
which  (ihall  exert  a  similar  and  more  extended  influence.  Such  an  Association 
will  bring  t4»gf.'ther  teachera  fh>m  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  among  them 
will  be  men  of  sound  views  and  large  experience,  who  will  be  read}'  to  imi)art 
of  their  abundance  for  the  common  good.  In  this  way,  whatever  of  excellence 
may  exist  in  one  part  of  tho'fitate  will  bo  diflfhsed  througli  other  parts. 

We  believe  that  such  an  anodatioD  will  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  all  who 
•re  engaged  in  teaching,  and  Mpedallj  of  all  who  nre  employcHl  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  public  schools.  We-do^  llMrsAira^  In  aboordnnce  with  the  expressed  wish 
of  our  County  AMoaiatiaii,  mtil  eovdIiUy  aud-eemestly  invite  you  to  meet  us 
in  eonventiaa,  flfc  iMnlegr  Hall;  in  Worcester,  on  Monday  evening,  24th  instant, 
at  6j  o'doek,  flMB  and  theie  te  oooaider  the  mpediency  of  fonning  a  State 
AsaociatioB  «C  BnK^ieil  l^arbera  Tlie  meetiug"wyi  continue  tiirough  tlie 
Sjth  inst 

Please  to  extend  to  teacheii  in  yonr  irldbity,  an  intltatlen  to  meet  as  above. 

(Signed)        Charles  Northend,  R.  8.  Vowai^  D.  P  Galloup,  E.  S.  Steams, 

Bufiia  Putnam: — Gm,  ofmrntt  Cbvii^  TtacK  Assoc 

The  convention  met  at  the  time  and  plaoe  designated  in  the  call. 
It  consisted  of  teachers  from  variona  parts  of  the  State,  and  was 
oiganizcd  under  the  following  officers: — Oliver  Carlton,  Salem, 
President ;  Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston ;  Ariel  Parish,  Springfield ; 
Bamum  Field,  Boston ;  Warren  Lazelle,  Worcester ;  E.  S.  Steams, 
Newburyport;  and  P.  IT.  Sweetscr,  Charleston,  Vice-Presidents, 
Samuel  Swan,  Boston,  Secretary,  Winslow  Battles,  Boston ;  and 
W.  K.  Yaill,  Springfield,  Assistant  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Valentine, 
Bulkley,  and  Anthony,  who  had  but  recently  been  active  in  origin- 
ating the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Association,  were  received  as 
delegates  from  the  Albany  County  Association,  and  addressed  the 
meeting.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Sweetser,  the  formation  of  a  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  resolved  upon ;  on  the  following  day  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the 
Convention  dissolved  and  a  meeting  of  "  The  Association^^  was  imme- 
diately called. 

The  First  Annual  Session  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers*  Aa- 
lociation  was  held  at  Worcester,  Nov.  25th  1845.     Mr.  Thomaa 
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Sherwin,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Mr.  George  Allen, 
Jr.,  Secretary  ^ro  tern.  The  following  were  elected  as  permanent 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

Oliver  Carlton,  Salem,  Pres.  Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston ;  D.  P.  Galloap,  Salem ; 
A.  K.  Hathaway,  Medford ;  Ley!  Reed,  Roxbury ;  Warren  Lazelle,  Worcester ; 
G.  F.  Thayer,  Boston ;  Emerson  Davis,  Westtield ;  Lucius  Lyon,  Shelburae 
Falls;  Jamea  Ritchie,  Duxbury;  G.  N.  Walton.  Martha's  Vineyard ;  Joshua 
Bates,  Jr.,  Boston;  C.  S.  Pennel,  Cabotville;  Nelson  Wheeler,  Worcester;  Wil- 
liam Russell,  Andover,  Vice-Fres.  Charles  Northend,  Salem,  Cor.  Sec. ;  Samuel 
Swan,  Boston,  Bee  Sec.  J.  A.  Steams,  Boston,  Treas.  Ariel  Parish, 
Springfield ;  S.  S.  Greene,  Boston ;  R  S.  Steams,  Newburyport ;  Thos.  Cushing, 
Jr.,  Boston ;  Rufus  Putnam,  Salem ;  John  Batchelder,  Lynn ;  W.  H.  Wells,  An- 
dover; W.  D.  Swan,  Boston;  Elbridge  Smith,  Worcester;  J.  B.  Batcheller,  Mar- 
blehead ;  P.  H.  Sweetser,  Charleston ;  J.  P.  Cowles,  Ipswich,  Coimselors. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  an 

act  of  incorporation  and  for  pecuniary  aid ;  and  to  report  on  the 

expediency  of  establishing  a  Teachers'  Journal.      Mr.  Bates,  of 

Dudley,  presented  a  report  on  "  21ie  means  conducive  to  the  highest 

desirahle  degree  of  intellectual  education^    The  following  resolutions 

were  adopted : — 

Offering  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  Association  to  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  ;--disdaining  any  desire  to  contravene  the  operation  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  or  of  any  other  literary  association ; — solicit- 
ing the  assistance  of  female  teachers  by  means  of  written  communications  to 
the  Association;— expressing  the  opinion  that  the  Bible,  or  selections  from  it, 
ought  to  be  introduced  as  a  text-book  into  both  pubUc  and  private  schools ; — 
and  in  respect  of  school-discipline,  asserting  it  as  *^  one  of  the  highest  duties  of 
the  profession,  to  exercise  the  wholesome  restraints  of  disciplimiry  control,  in 
whatever  form  the  nature  of  the  case  may  demand ;  and  that  all  attempts  to 
render  the  judicious  use  of  the  rod  odious  in  the  estimation  of  the  pubHc^  tend 
to  paralyze  the  free  discretionary  action  of  the  teacher,  to  cramp  his  authority, 
and  greatly  abridge  his  infiuenoe  and  success." 

Second  Annual  Session. — At  Worcester,  Nov.  23d  and  24th, 
1846.  Oliver  Carlton,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by  El- 
bridge Smith,  on  "  The  Claims  of  Teaching  to  rank  as  a  Profession  ;" 
by  Rev.  J.  P.  Cowles,  on  "  The  First  Principles  of  School  Qovem- 
ment  ;^^  by  S.  S.  Greene,  on  "  Teaching  Grammar  f*  by  Ariel  Parish, 
on  "  The  Management  of  the  Schoolroom  ;"  and  by  Joseph  Hale,  of 
Boston,  on  "  Thorough  Instruction,^^  Discussions  followed  the  lec- 
tures, upon  the  subjects  that  had  been  presented.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : — 

Whereas,  An  impression  exists  in  certain  portions  of  the  community,  that  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  contemplated  in  its  origin  the  purpose  of 
neutralizing  or  opposing  the  influence  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  still  en- 
tertains hostile  views  toward  that  body^  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  if  an  expression  or  sentiment  tending  to  produce  such  an  im- 
pression has  been  uttered  in  any  of  our  deliberations,  we  entirely  disdaim  it  as 
having  been  expressed  with  any  such  hostile  motive. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  great  object  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  all 
its  bearings  on  society — and  that  we  rejoice  in  every  effort  on  the  part  of  olber 
associations  and  individuals  in  cooperating  in  the  tame  great  work* 
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The  officers  of  the  kst  year  were  reelected,  with  the  substitution 
d  Messrs.  G.  B.  Emerson,  Boston ;  William  Seavcr,  Quincj ;  H.  E. 
Edson,  Hadlej ;  D.  S.  Rowe,  Westfield ;  and  Charles  Hammond,  Mon- 
WMiy  VieePres,;  and  Daniel  Mansfield,  Cambridge,  Counselor^  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Lazelle,  Thajer,  Davis,  Walton,  Russell,  and  Batch- 
elder. 

Third  Annual  Mektiro. — At  Springfield,  Nov.  22d  and  2dd, 

1847.  Oliver  Carlton,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
S.  W.  Bates,  on  "  The  JRelatian  <f  Education  to  its  Age ;"  by 
Charles  Hammond,  on  **  The  Relation  of  the  Common  School  Sye* 
tern  of  New-England  to  Higher  Seminaries  ;"  by  Thomas  Sherwin, 
on  "  The  Influence  of  Example  in  reference  to  Education  ;"  and  by 
INelson  Wheeler,  of  Worcester,  on  "  The  Teacher^s  Profession — its 
inducements  and  means  of  Elevation^^ — all  which  were  made  subjects 
of  discussion  before  the  Association.  The  subject  of  Truancy  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  with  power  to  bring  it  before  the  Legisla- 
'tnre,  if  deemed  expedient  The  fonnation  of  Town  Teachers'  As- 
sociations was  alio  recommended.  Upon  election  of  officers,  Ariel 
3^arish,  of  Springfield,  was  elected  Pres.  ;  C.  C.  Dame,  Newburyport, 
JRite.  Sec, ;  A.  L.  Ordway,  Boston,  Treas, ;  the  remainder  being  re- 
elected, with  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Mitchell,  Cabotville ; 
amd  J.  W.  Upton,  Greenfield,  Vice-Pres, ;  and  B.  F.  Tweed,  Charles- 
ton ;  C.  B.  Bowers,  Springfield ;  and  S.  W.  Bates,  Boston,  Cotm., 
in  place  of  Messrs.  Lyon,  Pennell,  Hathaway,  E.  S.  Steams,  J.  A. 
Steams,  and  Swan. 

The  proceedings  of  these  three  meetings,  with  the  lectures,  were 
idterwards  published  as  Vol.  I.  of  the  *'  Transactions  of  the  Mass. 
Teachers'  Association.'*  The  proceedings  of  subsequent  meetings 
were  published  in  the  "  Massachusetts  Teacher,''  which  was  com- 
menced in  January,  1848,  as  a  semi-monthly  joumal  of  sixteen 
pages,  under  the  direction  and  editorship  of  a  committee  of  twelve 
members.  The  board  of  editors,  during  the  first  year,  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Bates,  Carlton,  Northend,  Parish,  Pennell,  Philbrick,  Sher- 
wm,  Sweetser,  Thayer,  Tweed,  Wells,  and  Emerson.  In  the  second 
year  of  its  publication  it  was  changed  to  a  monthly ;  it  shortly  be- 
came self-supporting,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  forty-eight 

FouBTH  Annual  Mebtino. — At  Salem,  Nov.  27th  and  28thy 

1848.  Ariel  Parish,  President     Lectures  were  delivered  by  W.  D. 

Swan,  of  Boston,  on  "  Some  of  the  Ways  and  Means  of  improving 

Of  Oomnum  School  System  ;"  by  C.  C.  Chase  of  Lowell,  on  "  Love 

38 
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9f  Business  ;•'  by  Barnum  Field,  on  "  The  Requisites  for  Succeu  in 
Teaching ;''  and  by  W.  G.  Goldthwaite,  of  Westfield,  on  "7%« 
Trials  of  a  Good  Teacher  ;" — followed  by  discussions,  as  nsaal.  The 
former  officers  were  reelected  with  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  B. 
Greenleaf,  Bradford ;  Barnum  Field ;  Rufus  Putnam,  Salem ;  Stephen 
Oilman,  Medford  ;  G.  F.  Thayer,  and  G.  A.  Walton,  Lawrence  ;  Vice- 
Pres, ;  C.  B.  Bowers,  Rec,  Sec, ;  and  C.  Northend,  Salem ;  A.  K. 
Hathaway,  Medford ;  George  Allen,  Jr.,  Chelsea ;  C.  S.  Pennell  and 
A.  Farwell,  Andover ;  Coun,^  in  place  of  Messrs.  Emerson,  Ritchie, 
Bates,  Seaver,  Edson,  Upton,  Cashing,  Smith,  and  Batcheller.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  greater  than  at  any  previous 
meeting,  and  a  general  spirit  of  harmony  and  of  earnest  enthusiasm 
pervaded  the  exercises.  The  Stato  Legislature,  at  its  next  session, 
voted  an  annual  appropriation  of  $150  to  the  Association,  for  five 
years. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Worcester,  Nov.  26th  and  27th, 
1849.  Ariel  Parish,  President.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Joshua,  Bate*,  Jr.,  on  "-4  Law  to  prevent  Truancy  and  irregular 
Attendance  ;"  by  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  on  "  The  Study  of  Science  in 
the  Common  School ;"  by  C.  B.  Bowers,  on  "  The  Common  School 
System  of  Nexo  England  ;"  by  Charles  Northend,  on  "  The  Teach- 
er^s  Field  of  Labor,  and  the  kind  of  teachers  needed  ;"  and  by  Bamas 
Sears,  D.  D.,  on  **  The  Best  Mode  of  Professional  Improvement  in 
Teachersr  Committees  were  appointed  to  call  public  attention,  by 
means  of  the  press,  to  the  relations  of  the  common  school  system 
to  our  social  and  civil  organization;  and  to  petition  the  General 
Court  for  a  law  upon  the  subject  of  truancy.  The  following  officers 
were  elected : — Thos.  Sherwin,  Pres, ;  Elbridge  Smith,  Cambridge, 
Cor.  Sec. ;  W.  C.  Bradlee,  Charlestown,  Rec,  Sec. ;  Joshua  Bates, 
Jr.,  Treas. ;  also  Messrs.  L.  Agassiz ;  George  Newcomb,  Quincy ; 
Charles  Barrows,  Springfield;  Caleb  Emory,  Charleston;  KS. 
Stearns,  and  C.  C.  Chase,  Vice-Pres. ;  and  G.  F.  Thayer  and  John 
Batchclder,  Coun,,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Reed,  Gilman,  Wheeler, 
Mitchell,  Allen,  and  Farwell ;  the  remainder  continuing  in  office. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Worcester,  Nov.  26th  and  26th, 
1860.  Thomas  Sherwin,  President.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
W.  H.  Wells,  Newburyport,  on  "  The  Importance  of  cultivating  Self- 
reliance  on  the  part  of  the  Pupil ;"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  W.  New- 
ton, on  "  The  Cause  of  Education  in  Europe;'''*  by  C.  S.  Pennell,  on 
"  The  Motives  and  Means  adopted  by  Teachers  for  Success  ;''  and  by 
Bev.  Horace  James,  of  Wrentham,  '*  How  to  enlarge  the  Sphere^ 
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nrimg  honor  to  the  Prttfesshnj  and  increase  the  Uirfuln/en  of  thi 
Feaeher,  Resolations  wore  adopted — approving  tho  action  of  tba 
ijegialature  respecting  truants  and  absentees  from  school,  and  prom* 
ring  a  strong  cfTort  to  carry  the  law  into  execution ; — urging  a 
naterial  increase  in  the  compensation  of  female  teachers ; — oflering 
,wo  prizes  of  120  each  to  the  female  teachers  of  Massachusetts  for 
wsays  upon  given  subjects ; — and  commendatory  of  the  action  of 
;be  people  of  New  York  on  the  subject  of  Free  Schools.  Discus- 
tiona  were  held  upon  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  resolutions,  and 
ilflo  upon  the  question  **  How  can  Teachers  influence  the  Public  in 
'wpard  to  Popular  Education^'*  The  previous  officers  were  reelected, 
irith  few  exceptions.  C.  J.  Capen,  of  Dedham,  was  chosen  JRec. 
See,;  J.  A.  Steams,  Treas.;  S.  W.  King,  of  Lynn,  Vice-Pree,; 
md  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Hervey,  New  Bedford ;  Levi  Reed,  Roxbury ; 
Seoige  Allen,  Jr.,  Boston;  and  J.  Lasscll,  Cambridge,  Coun,,  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Hammond,  Hathaway,  Tweed,  Swan,  Bates,  Thayer, 
ind  Batcheldcr. 

Seventh  Anxual  Meeting. — At  Fitchburg,  Nov.  24th  and  25th, 

1851.  Thos.  Shcrwin,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
D.  R  Hagar,  of  W.  Roxbury,  on  "  7%«  Importance  of  cultivating 
Ike  Reasoning  Powers^  and  the  Influence  of  schools  therein  ;'*'*  by 
B.  S.  Steams,  on  "  The  duty  of  Common  School  Teachers  on  sufy'ectft 
if  divided  opinion  ;"  by  J.  W.  Stone,  Boston,  on  "  The  Phonetic 
System  ;^  and  by  Daniel  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge,  on  '*  77^  Man- 
igement  cf  the  SckoolP  The  subject  of  Phonetics  received  especial 
ittention  and  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  report  at  the  next 
(oeeting.  Prizes  for  essays  were  again  offered,  and  a  resolution  was 
idopted,  suggesting  it  to  be  the  duty  of  teachers,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  discourage  the  use  of  tobacco.  On  election  of  officers, 
W,  H.  Wells  was  chosen  Pres.^  and  the  remaining  officers  reelected, 
Rrith  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Hagar,  and  F.  N.  Blake, 
Barnstable;  Vice-Pres,,  and  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston;  A.  M.  Gay, 
CJharleaton;  and  John  Kneeland,  Dorchester;  (7oun.,  in  place  of 
Messrs.  Field,  Sweetser,  and  Greene. 

Eighth  Annual  Session. — At  New  Bedford,  Nov.  23d  and  24th, 

1852.  W.  H.  Wells,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Mr.  (Jold- 
thwaite,  of  Greenfield,  on  "  Permanent  Results  in  Teaching ;^^  by  J.  G. 
Hoyt,  of  Exeter,  on  "  The  Indications  of  Progress  in  Popular  Ed^ 
MMtJoft ;"  and  by  Pro£  C.  E.  Felton,  on  "  The  English  Language 
M  a  Study  in  Comm>on  Schools.''^  Majority  and  minority  reports 
were  presented  by  tho  Committee  on  Phonetics.  Prize  essays  were 
read  by  M  P.  Case,  on  ^  The  Self-Improvement  qf  Teachers  ;^  and 
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by  Mr.  Sherwioy  for  Miss  Margaret  Bliss,  of  Springfield,  on  *'  Moral 
and  Reliffiotu  Instruction  in  SchooUJ'^  The  former  officers  were 
reelected,  with  Messrs.  N.  Tillinghast,  Bridgewater ;  Jonathan  Ten- 
ney,  Pittsfield ;  and  J.  F.  Emerson,  New  Bedford,  Vice-Fres,,  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Galloup,  Agassiz,  and  Barrows.  The  State  Legis- 
lature, on  petition,  made  this  year  a  second  appropriation  of  $300 
annually  to  the  Association,  for  five  years. 

Ninth  Akncal  Meeting. — At  Boston,  Nor.  21st  and  22d,  1853. 
W.  II.  Wells,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  K 
Stowe,  on  "  The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  a  Course  of  Elementary  In- 
struction;''  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Chase,  of  Lowell,  on  "  The  Kind  of  School 
Government  required  by  our  Free  Institutions;'*^  and  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Beccher,  on  **  The  Influence  of  the  Emotions  and  Passions  on 
Intellectual  Culture  and  Development"  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Con- 
necticut, made  an  address  on  the  schools  of  that  State,  and  a  dis- 
cussion was  also  held  upon  "  The  Self^eporting  System  of  School 
Discipline.''^  Josiah  A.  Stearns,  Boston,  was  elected  Pres. ;  B.  W. 
Putnam,  Boston,  Treas. ;  Messrs.  C.  K  Bruce,  Northficld ;  C.  B. 
Metcalf,  Worcester ;  Loring  Lothrop,  Boston,  Vice-Pres.y  and  John 
Batchclder,  Lynn;  Charles  Hammond,  Groton;  N.  T.  Allen,  W.  New- 
ton ;  George  Capron,  Worcester ;  and  B.  F.  Tweed,  S.  Reading, 
Coun.^  in  place  of  Messrs.  Tillinghast,  Ten  ney,  Putnam,  Philbrick, 
Reed,  Pennell,  and  Northend.  Daniel  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge, 
presented  an  essay  on  ^*  Whispering,"  to  which  a  prize  was  awarded. 

Tenth  Annual  Session. — At  Northampton,  Nov.  27th  and  28tb, 
1854.  Josiah  A.  Steams,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  J.  P.  Cowles,  of  Ipswich,  on  "  Fallacies  in  Education ;"  by 
Charles  Uammond,  on  '*  The  delation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Aye ;" 
and  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  Boston,  on  "  Unconscious  Tuition" 
Discussions  were  held  upon  *^  The  relative  Pou>ers  of  the  Male  and 
Female  Intellect ;"  on  "  Scholars  assisting  each  other  in  their  Stud- 
ies ;"  and  "  School  Superintendence"  The  latter  subject  was  refer- 
red to  a  committee  to  report,  and  if  considered  expedient,  to  apply 
to  the  Legislature  for  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  State 
and  County  Boards  of  Examiners.  J.  A  Steams  was  reelected 
Pres.f  and  the  following  new  officers  were  elected : — J.  E.  Horr, 
Brookline,  Cor,  Sec, ;  Messrs.  P.  B.  Strong,  Springfield ;  W.  L 
Gage,  Taunton;  John  Wilson,  Dedham,  Vice-Pres,,  and  J.  A.  Page, 
Boston ;  and  E.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Coun,,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Bruce, 
Emerson,  Rowe,  N.  T.  Allen,  and  Lasscll.  Prizes  for  essays  were 
awarded  to  Miss  Almira  Seymour,  of  Boston,  Miss  B.  L.  Adantfy 
of  RockviUe,  and  Miss  S.  E.  Wiggin,  of  Boston. 
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Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  Lowell,  Nov.  26th  and  2'7th, 

1855.  J.  A.  Stearns,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Hon. 
G.  S.  Boutwell,  on  "  The  Influence  of  Learning  upon  the  Practical 
Affairs  of  Men  ;•*  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Tweed,  on  "  The  Claims  of  Teach- 
ing as  a  Profession  ;"  and  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope,  of  Soinervillc,  on 
"  The  Causes  of  Failure  in  Teaching^  Discussions  wore  held  upon 
the  subjects  of  *'  School  Supervision,''''  "  Penmanship,^'*  "  The  Study 
of  Physical  Geography,^"*  and  "  Study  out  of  School"  and  tlie  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : — 

Recommending?  that  School  Committees  be  appointed  as  hitherto,  but  for  a 
longer  terra  of  office,  and  that  changes  in  these  boards  bo  gradual; — that  in 
every  city  and  town  whose  popalation  will  Justify  it,  there  should  be  appointed 
a  Superinti'ndent  of  Schools,  who  has  had  actual  experience  as  a  teacher ; — that 
in  case  of  small  towns,  several  unite  into  one  district  for  the  sake  of  similar 
school  supervision ; — and  tliat  Boards  of  Examiners  be  appointed,  over  which 
the  Su]>enntendents  shall  preside ; — also  approving  the  propriety  of  assigning 
to  pupils  of  a  proper  age  aiid  good  health,  lessons  thiat  shall  require  preparation, 
more  or  less,  out  of  school  hours. 

Prizes  were  assigned  to  essays  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Mather,  of  S.  Bos- 
ton, and  Daniel  Mansfield,  of  Cambridge.  It  was  voted  that  the 
"  Teacher "  be  enlarged  from  thirty-two  pages  to  forty-eight,  and 
Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby  was  appointed  Resident  Editor. 

D.  B.  Hagar,  of  W.  Roxbury,  was  elected  Pres,  Messrs.  P.  G.  Par- 
menter,  Boston ;  Ilenry  Williams,  Jr.,  Boston ;  William  Russell,  Lan- 
caster; Thomas  Metcalf,  W.  Roxbury;  and  J.  B.  Holland,  Vice-Pres., 
and  Messrs.  J.  B.  Fairfield,  Liawrence ;  J.  S.  Barrell,  New  Bedford ; 
and  A.  P.  Stone,  Milbury,  Coun,,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Newcombe, 
Hagar,  Blake,  Emory,  Steams,  Hervey,  Capron,  and  Batchelder. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meetinq. — At  Charlestown,Nov.  24th  and  25th, 

1856.  D.  B.  Hagar,  President.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
President  on  "  Education  in  Massachusetts  ;"  by  Dr.  L.  Y.  Bell,  of 
Charlestown,  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Sensibilities;"  by  A.  P. 
Stone,  of  Plymouth,  on  *'  Enthusiasm,  as  an  Element  of  Sitccess  in 
Teaching ;"  and  by  Prof.  Joseph  Horn,  of  Amherst,  on  "  Memory 
as  a  Faculty  of  the  Mind — its  Nature  and  LawsV  Essays  were 
read  and  discussions  held  upon  '*  The  Importance  of  the  Modern 
Languages,  and  the  best  Modes  of  Teaching  them  ;"  on  "  School  Ex- 
aminations and  the  right  Mode  of  Conducting  them  ;"  and  on  "  The 
Means  of  interesting  primary  School  Children." 

Daniel  B.  Hagar  was  reelected  Pres.  A.  M.  Gay,  of  Charles- 
town,  was  elected  Bee.  Sec.  Messrs.  Adiel  Harvey,  Plymouth ;  and 
B.  F.  Tweed,  Somerville,  Vice-Pres,,  and  C.  J.  Capron,  Boston;  W. 
Russell,  W.  E.  Sheldon,  E.  Abingdon;  S.  J.  Pike,  Somerville;  and 
S.  S.  WUUon,  Charlestown,  Coun.^  in  place  of  Messrs.  Gage,  Mans- 
fieldi  Smith,  and  Cowlea. 
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Thibtxenth  AvvvAh  MxxTiHO. — At  Fall  Riycr,  Not.  2dd  and 
24Ui,  1857.  D.  B.  Hagar,  Preaidcnt.  Lcctores  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  of  Boston,  on  '<  The  World  as  a  School,  and  Hu- 
manity as  the  Pupils  ;^^  by  B.  W.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  on  '^  The  He- 
sponsihilities  and  Duties  of  Parents ;"  and  by  H.  B.  Sprague,  of 
Worcester,  on  "  The  Nature  and  Importance  of  Trot  Eloquence.^ 
Discnssions  were  held  upon  ^  Systems  of  Marking^  Records,  and 
Reports  ;'*'*  "  The  most  Efficient  Agencies  cf  a  Judicious  School  Gov- 
ernment ;^  and  on  *'  The  Expediency  cf  Substituting  a  few  very 
large  Grammar  Schools  for  the  more  numerous  smaller  Schools  in 
our  Cities  and  large  TownsJ^  Interesting  reports  of  these  discus- 
sions are  given  in  the  ^Teacher."  The  following  officers  were 
elected : — D.  B.  llagar,  Pres.  Thomas  Sherwin,  Benj.  Grecnieaf, 
C.  C.  Felton,  Levi  Dodge,  W.  £.  Fuller,  Marshall  Conant,  Sidoey 
Brooks,  W.  Russell,  Joseph  Haven,  Mark  Ilopkins,  Charles  Bar- 
rows, T.  L.  Griswold,  N.  G.  Bonney,  J.  M.  Bunker,  Vice-Pres,  A. 
M.  Gay,  Rec,  Sec.  J.  K  Horr,  Cor,  Sec,  B.  W.  Putnam,  Treas, 
0.  Hammond,  John  Knceland,  A.  P.  Stone,  H.  B.  Sprague,  S.  J. 
Pike,  Grcorge  Allen,  Jr^  J.  A.  Page,  J.  S.  Eaton,  Jon.  Kimball,  W. 
R  Sheldon,  C.  0.  Chase,  Ariel  Parish,  Counselors, 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Worcester,  Nov.  22d  and 
2dd,  1858.  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  President.  Addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  President  on  ^^A  Revision  of  the  School  Lawf  by 
Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  on  "*  The  Universal  Education  of  the  People  as 
the  Basis  of  Free  Institutions  ;^  by  F.  A.  Sawyer,  of  Boston,  on 
Physical,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Education;^*  and  by  Jonathan 
Kimball,  of  Dorchester,  on  "  The  Dangers  to  True  Education,  arif- 
ing  from  too  great  a  degree  of  Civilization,^  Discussions  were  held 
upon  '*  7%«  Expediency  of  Abolishing  the  District  System  and  plac- 
ing the  Schools  of  each  Town  in  the  hands  of  its  School  Commit- 
tee;^^ on  *^  Oral  Instruction  in  the  several  Grades  of  Schools;^*  and 
upon  "  The  Confinement  of  Children  in  Primary  Schools,^*  A.  P. 
Stone,  of  Plymouth,  was  elected  Pres,  L.  C.  Grosvenor,  Dorches- 
ter, Rec,  Sec,  G.  N.  Bigelow,  Jon.  Kimball,  K  ner\ey,  A.  H. 
Cornish,  A.  Wood,  J.  Marshall,  J.  N.  Lincoln,  James  Tufts,  Robert 
Morrison,  Vice-Pres,,  and  J.  A.  Steams,  D.  B.  Hagar,  A.  M.  Gay, 
and  Cephas  iBrigham,  Coun,,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Felton,  Dodge, 
Fuller,  Conant,  Brooks,  Haven,  Hopkins,  Barrows,  Bunker,  Chase, 
Pike,  and  Stone,  the  remainder  being  reelected. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Newburyport,  Nov.  26th  and 
27th,  1850.  A.  P.  Stone,  President.  Addresses  were  deliverod 
by  the  President  on  ^*  Legislation  for  Education  in  Massaehnsetts  f* 
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y  John  KneeUnd,  oik*'Th$  E$id  €f  Ttaching ;"  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
luinty  of  Januuca  Plain,  on  ^  Tlu  Public  SekooU  in  New  York 
'iijf ;"  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Muisey,  of  Newburyport,  on  ^  Moral  amd 
\digiouM  JSdueatiom ;"  by  Rer.  K  Fletcher,  of  Newburyport,  on 
SekooU  tn  France,  Switaerland^  Ac.,  and  in  Bratil  ;^^  and  by  El- 
ridge  Smith,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  "  The  Place  which  ChriMtkm- 
y  ehould  occupy  in  Ohrietian  Education?^  DiscnRsions  were  held 
pon  "  The  beet  Mode  of  Promoting  Phyeical  Culture  in  Schools  ;" 
1  ^  The  Kind  and  Extent  of  Moral  Instruction  contemplated  by  the 
'Otutiiution  and  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  ;"  and  on  ^^The  Usesemd 
\almtians  of  Amusements  to  the  Regular  Work  of  the  School.''  The 
»rni6r  officers  were  reelected,  with  the  substitution  of  J.  A.  Page, 
oaton,  Treas.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Saxonville ;  K  A.  llubbard,  Eaat- 
unpton ;  and  C.  C.  Chase,  Lowell,  Vice-Pres.,  and  Charles  Ansoige, 
K>Tchefltcr;  and  W.  A.  Stone,  Wobom,  Coun,,  for  Messrs.  Wood, 
Eanhall,  Lincoln,  Page,  and  Gay. 

8izTX£iiTii  Annual  MisnirG.-^At  Concord,  Nov.  26th  and  27th, 
860.  A.  P.  Stone,  I^reaident.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev. 
L  G.  Northrop,  on  *'  The  Rslatim^  cf  Mental  Philosophy  to  Educa- 
lorn  ;^  by  R.  W.  £ineraon,  on  ''A  Correct  Uee  of  the  English  Lasir 
wagsi"  by  W.  T.  Adama,  bf  Bottoo,  on  ''  The  Relation  of  Teaeksr 
md  Scholar;''  and  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Cakhrop,  of  Marblehead,  on 
Physical  and  MortU  JBducatiotk"  Diacasiions  were  held  on  ^  The 
Tomparative  Merits  of  Sepamts  md  Mixed  Schools;"  on  "^  The  best 
Isthod  of  Vocal  Culture;"  on  "^  The  Legal  Recognition  qf  the 
^^aehcr's  Profession;"  and  on  '<  The  best  Qualifications  and  Meth- 
is  for  Conducting  Recitations"  John  Eneeland,  of  Rozbury,  waa 
lected  Pre<.,  and  the  remaining  officers  were  reelected,  with  the 
afaatitation  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Cornish,  N.  Bedford ;  and  Ariel  Pariah, 
^ioo-Pres.,  and  Measra.  A.  P.  Stone,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  B.  W.  Put- 
am  of  Boston,  and  W.  A.  Putnam  of  S.  Iladley,  CWi.,  in  place 
t  Messrs.  Ueney,  Tufts,  Knecland,  Sprague,  and  Alien. 

Sbvsntexnth  Annual  Mbstimo. — At  Taunton,  Nov.  18th  and 
9th,  1861.  John  Kneeland,  President  Addresses  were  delivered 
y  L,  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  on  ''Reading;"  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  of  Sa- 
m,  M  *'The   Teacher  and  the  Poet ;"   by  J.  D.   Philbrick,  on 

Teaching  Spelling  ;"  and  by  S.  L.  Crocker,  of  Boston,  on  "  War 
s  a  National  Educator,"  Reports  were  presented  by  Prof.  W. 
Uuaell,  on  ''  The  Legal  Recognition  of  the  Teacher's  Profession ;" 
mi  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on  ''Ths  best  Method  of  Estimating  the  Per- 
esUage  of  Attendance"  which  were  followed  by  discusaion,  and  the 
bit  subject  was  referred  to  a  oommittee  for  fiuther  consideratioB. 
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A  discussion  was  also  held  on  "The  Mtthodn  of  Examining  and  Be- 
porting  Schools,^*  John  Eneeland  was  again  elected  Pres,  T.  D. 
Adams,  of  Weston,  Bee.  See,  Messrs.  G.  C.  Wilson,  Taunton ;  A. 
G.  Boyden,  Bridgewater;  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Westfield,  Viee-Pres.^ 
and  Ephraim  Flint,  of  Lee,  Coun,,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Todd,  Kim- 
ball,  Hubbard,  and  Brigham. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting. — ^At  Worcester,  August  18th  and 
19th,  1862.  John  Kneeland,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered 
by  J.  K.  Lombard,  of  Worcester,  on  "The  Pleasures  of  Teaching  ;^ 
by  8.  W.  Mason,  of  Boston,  on  "  The  Utility  and  Practicability  of 
Gymnastics  in  Public  Schools  ;"  by  G.  N.  Bigelow,  of  Framingham, 
^* Something  about  Many  Things  ;"  and  by  Gov.  Andrew,  on  "  The 
Responsibilities  of  Teachers  in  Relation  to  the  Present  Crisis  of  our 
Country y  W.  E.  Sheldon  presented  a  report  on  "  The  LegcU  Bee- 
ognition  of  Teaching  as  a  Profession.^^  Discussions  were  held  upon 
"  The  Extent  of  the  Teacher's  Authority  beyond  School  Hours ;" 
and  on  "  Gymnastics,'^  A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  existing  rebellion,  the  results  to 
be  sought  and  expected,  the  duties  of  teachers,  and  their  confidence 
in  the  President  and  his  advisers.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  West  New- 
ton, was  elected  Pres, ;  other  officers  were  reelected  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  J.  S.  Eaton,  Andover,  Vice-Pres.j  and  Messrs.  J.  Knee- 
land,  H.  R.  Greene,  Worcester;  and  C.  P.  Rugg,  N.  Bedford,  Coun.j 
for  Messrs.  Morrison,  Eaton,  W.  P.  Stone,  and  Sheldon. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Boston,  Nov.  2dd  and  24th, 
1868.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  President  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  on  **  The  Pouters  to  be  Improved  by 
Training ;"  and  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on  "  The  Self-Education  of 
the  Teacher.''  Discussions  were  held  on  "  The  Expediency  of  mak- 
iny  Personal  Criticisms  upon  Teachers  in  the  School  Beports  ;"  on 
^^  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography ;"  on  **  What  Instruction  in  our 
Schools  will  serve  to  increase  the  Loyalty  and  Patriotism  of  the 
People  P'  and  on  the  question,  "  What  is  the  Next  Step  to  be  taken 
by  Educators  to  secure  the  highest  Interests  of  Education  in  the 
Commonwealth  f"  These  discussions  were  opened  by  D.  B.  Hagar, 
A.  Bronson  Alcott,  T.  D.  Adams,  and  Hon.  Emory  Washburn. 
Former  officers  were  redlected,  with  few  exceptions.  G.  Bw  Put- 
nam was  chosen  Bee,  Sec,  M.  C.  Stebbins,  Lancaster,  Cor.  See, 
A.  J.  Phipps,  New  Bedford,  Vice-Pres, ;  and  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Cam- 
bridge; A.  C.  Perkins,  Lawrence;  H.  C.  Babcock,  Somerville;  and 
Jonathan  Kimball,  Dorchester,  Coun,^  in  place  of  Messrs  J.  S.  Co^ 
niah,  Ansorge,  Rugg,  and  B.  W.  Putnam* 
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mxTH  Annual  Mxbtino. — At  Worcester^  Nov.  21st  and 
(64.  W.  K  Sheldon,  President.  Lectures  were  delivered 
ft.  Greene,  of  Worcester,  on  "  Moral  Training  in  Sehodt ;" 
L  Joseph  White,  on  ^  The  Importance  of  an  Acquaintance 
e  State  and  National  Constitution  and  Lawe  ;"  and  by  Hon« 
Washburn,  on  ''  The  Duties,  Reeponeihilitiee^  and  Encour- 
tMof  the  Teacher^B  Pro/eesionJ"  Discussions  were  held  on 
%l  Preparation  in  the  Science  of  Teaching ;''  on  *'  Methods 
king  Latin  ;"  on  "^  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Spell- 
on  "  Overworking  Pupils  in  Public  Schools ;"  on  **  The 
ttei  of  True  Discipline  and  the  best  Methods  of  Securing  it ;" 
the  question  **  Should  the  Teacher's  Rights  and  Duties  as  a 
he  restricted  by  Virtue  of  his  Office ;"  introduced  by  Prod 
y  FroC  Harkness,  Hon.  Levi  Reed,  and  others.  Somewhat 
kl  reports  of  these  able  discussions  are  given  in  ^Tho 
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OOKUTITUTION. 

Art.  I. — This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Massachttsetts  Teachkbs*  Abso^ 
OIATIOK,  and  shall  have  for  its  objects  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and  tb9 
.adTancement  of  the  interests  of  popular  education. 

Abt.  II. — Any  practical  male  teacher,  of  good  moral  character,  within  thi^ 
Commonwealth,  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association,  by  signing  this  Con— 
Btitution,  and  paying  an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar.     All  practical  female- 
teadiers  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  sign  this  Constitution,  shall  beoomor 
honorary  members  of  this  Association. 

Art.  III. — Each  member  shall  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  membership^ 
having  the  seal  of  the  Association  and  the  signature  of  the  Recording  Secre^ 
tary ;  and  any  member  in  good  standing  shall,  at  his  own  request,  receive  ^ 
certificate  of  honorable  discharge. 

Art.  IV. — Ladies  engaged  in  teaching  shall  be  invited  to  attend  the  regular" 
meetings  of  the  Association. 

Art.  Y. — The  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  sudk^ 
place  and  time  as  the  Directors  may  designate. 

Art.  YI. — The  oflBcers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  fourteei^ 
Tioe-Presidents,  a  Recording  and  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
twelve  Counselors,  all  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors.    Tb< 
officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Art.  YII. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all 
of  the  Association,  provided,  however,  that  in  his  absence,  or  at  his  request,  one 
of  the  Yice-Presidents  shall  preside. 

Art.  YIII. — The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  doings  oT' 
the  Association,  and  of  the  Directors,  and  shall  notify  all  meetings. 

Art.  IX. — The  Corresponding  Secretary,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Direc — 
tors,  shall  be  the  dtrgan  of  communication  with  other  societies  and  with  indi— 
viduals. 

Art.  X. — The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  money  for  the  Asaoda^ 
tion,  and  shall  present  a  written  report  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements  at  th^ 
annual  meeting,  and  whenever  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors ;  he  shall 
make  no  payment  except  by  order  of  the  Board. 

Art.  XI. — ^The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  oT 
the  interests  of  the  Association,  with  authority  to  devise  and  carry  into  execu" 
tion  such  measures  as  will,  in  their  opinion,  promote  its  objects.  They  shalX 
engrage  suitable  persons  to  deliver  addresses  and  lectures  at  the  meetings  of  th9 
Araociation,  and  make  necessary  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  th9 
annual  and  other  meetings. 

Art.  XII — The  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  regular  meeting,  by  a^ 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  said  meeting  and  voting  thereon, 
provided  that  the  motion  for  amendment  shall  be  made  at  a  previous  meeting. 

orncsRS  for  1865. 

President. — J.  D.  Pihlbrick. 

VUx'PresiderUs. — WiLUAM  RussRLL,  Lancaster;  Thomas  Sherwtv,  Boston; 
O.  N.  BiQELOW,  Framingham;  A.  G.  Botden,  Bridgewater;  B.  G.  NorthR(^, 
Saxonville ;  A.  J.  Phipps,  Lowell ;  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Westfield ;  C.  C.  Chase, 
Lowell;  Daniel  Mansfield,  Cambridge;  Charles  Hutchins,  Boston;  J.  3- 
Eaton,  Andover;  Ariel  Parish,  Springfield;  H.  R.  Greene,  Woroeeter;  A« 
Crosbt,  Salem. 

Becordiny  Secretary. — G.  B.  Putnam,  Boston. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Ephraim  Flint,  Jr.,  Lynn. 

Treasurer. — J.  A.  Page,  Boston. 

Counselors. — Charles  Hammond,  Monson ;  J.  A.  Stearns,  Boston ;  D.  B- 
Haoar,  Jamaica  Plain;  W.  J.  Rolfe,  Cambridge;  John  Knbbland,  Rox^ 
bury;  A.  C.  Perkins,  Lawrence;  H.  H.  Babcock,  Somerville;  R  F.  Woodw 
Dorchester;  W.  K  Sheldon.  Boston;  J.  P.  Ayieill^  Boston;  J.  F.  CLAixat^ 
Newton;  A.  EL  Slade,  Fall  River. 
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OUVBR  CARLTON,  A.  M. 

[>Lim  Oarltoit  was  bom  in  Mount  Yemon,  New  HAmpshire;  prepared  (br 
lege  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1824. 
Vier  Acting  as  sub-master  of  Kimball  Union  Academy,  and  principal  of  Fran- 
itown  Academj,  in  New  Hampshire,  he  was  for  a  year  (1826-6)  tutor  of  the 
phomore  daas  in  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  then  teacher  of  a  Young  La- 
ss^ School  at  Windsor,  Yt ;  was  for  three  years  principal  of  the  Hayerhill 
XMlemy,  and  of  the  Marblehead  Academy  for  two  years  and  a-half ;  was  at  the 
ad  of  the  Latin  Grammar  Sdiool  of  Salem  for  twenty-three  years;  then  con- 
ntod  a  private  school  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for  three  years  and  a-hal^  and  is 
m  teacher  of  a  private  school  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Ifr.  Cariton  in  every  situation  has  been  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  teacher. 
» imked  among  the  flrat  sofaolars  in  his  class  in  college.  As  tutor  he  was  a 
17  eflldent  insdiictor.  The  long  period  of  his  service  in  the  Salem  Latin 
ittBmar  School  was  also  one  of  distinguished  success  in  classical  instruction, 
d  he  is  still  laboring  with  great  efficiency  in  the  work  in  which  he  has  he- 
me such  a  veteran. 

ARIEL  PARISH,  A.  M. 
Aboel  Parish,  son  of  Jeremiah  Parish,  a  lawyer  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  was 
in  July  2()th,  1808.  His  early  education  was  sodi  as  the  best  common 
book  of  the  time  furnished,  made  more  efficient  by  the  interest  and  personal 
bentioQ  of  his  father,  and  though  limited  in  its  range  yet  serving  as  a  solid 
mdalion  for  after  acquirements.  For  some  years  of  his  boyhood  a  portion  of 
I  time  was  spent  in  a  cotton  factory  in  which  his  father  was  interested,  and 
»r  his  father's  removal  to  Tolland  and  appointment  as  derk  of  the  oounty 
arts  he  often  assisted  in  copying  and  recording,  and  the  knowledge  thus 
ined  of  mechanics  and  machinery  and  of  legal  forms  and  processes  proved 
o  of  the  most  practically  usefUl  parts  of  his  education.  His  last  two  winters 
the  '* public  schools"  were  spent  under  a  teacher  of  rare  ability,  Loren  P. 
MOf  who  starting  from  an  humble  origin  was  emphatically  a  "self-educated" 
IB  and  bad  commenced  teaching  at  the  eariy  age  of  fourteen ;  but  with  a 
oviNigh  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  good  understanding  of  what  best  fits  a 
J  iat  business  life,  ever  encouraging  and  heartily  sympathizing  with  his  pu- 
b  in  tbeir  plans  of  fViture  action,  always  overflowing  with  vivacity,  cheerfhl 
idsfQtertaining  in  conversation,  and  never  satiaflod  with  any  thing  short  of  the 

*  Bkfnpbieal  sketehM  of  ThonM  Storvin,  LL.  D.,  WUliam  H.  W«Ui,  D.  B.  Hagw,  A.  P. 
«t^  «a4  J.  O-  Pbilbriok,  sra  fivra  in  eooiMetkn  wi^  the  hiilaiy  of  At  imrinaa  iMUtoti  tf 
itnwiioo,  of  wbieh  tbtj  w«rt  alw  Pnsideota. 
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utmoet  thoroughnees,  lie  could  not  but  be  a  most  attractive  and  profitable  In* 
stnictor.  He  was  afterwards  a  successfVil  lawyer,  member  of  Congress,  Com- 
miasioner  of  Pensions  at  Washington,  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  of  his 
Xiatiye  State,  and  for  several  years  Associate  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 

Encouraged  by  Mr.  Waldo  in  his  early  desires  to  become  a  teacher,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  attempted  his  first  school,  in  North  Coventry,  at  a  salary 
of  eight  dollars  a  month,  and  his  success  did  much  to  determine  his  future 
coane.  After  teaching  the  next  winter  in  Ellington,  he  was  induced  by  his 
father  to  enter  the  Lancasterian  school  of  John  E.  Lovell  in  New  Ilaven  in  or* 
der  to  learn  the  principles  of  that  S3rstem,  and  after  six  weeks  was  for  a  consid- 
erable time  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  school.  He  had  afterwards  charge  of  a 
monitorial  school  in  Springfield  for  eighteen  months,  but  convinced  of  his  want 
of  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  his  vocation,  he  returned  to  Tolland  and  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  academical  study.  By  invitation  of  Hon.  John  Hall,  he 
floon  after  entered  his  famous  boarding-school  at  Ellington  as  teacher  of  pen- 
uanship  and  some  English  branches,  at  the  same  tune  pursuing  his  classical 
studies  under  Rev.  Luther  Wright,  late  principal  of  the  Williston  Academy  at 
Eaathampton.  In  1831  he  entered  Yale  College  and  sustained  himself 
through  the  course  by  liis  own  exertions.  After  graduation  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  academy  at  Berlui  for  about  two  years  and  a-hal^  and  then  of 
Westfield  Academy  for  six  years,  as  succesflor  of  Rev.  Emerson  Davis,  who  had 
been  its  principal  some  twenty  years.  In  184i  he  was  invited  to  take  charge 
of  the  Springfield  High  School,  which  place  he  still  retains,  though  often  urged 
to  accept  more  prominent  poaitions.*  Under  his  care  the  institution  has  risen 
from  a  mere  English  school  of  very  low  classification  and  attainment,  to  a  thor- 
oughly organized  school  of  high  g^rade,  with  about  180  pupila,  of  whom  over 
100  study  Greek,  Latin  and  French. 

ICr.  Parish  was  among  the  originators  of  the  Masaachuaetts  State  Teachers' 
Association,  and  was  elected  its  second  President  in  18i7  and  1848.  He  was 
actively  interested  in  the  establishment  of  its  organ,  the  "Massachusetts 
Teacher,"  and  was  for  several  years  one  of  its  Board  of  Editors.  He  was  also 
always  active  in  creating  and  sustaining  the  interest  of  the  teachers  of  Spring- 
field and  of  Hampden  county  in  their  respective  associations,  and  has  lectured 
and  participated  in  the  discussion  of  educational  topics  whenever  occasion  has 
offered  during  the  last  twenty-one  years,  since  the  first  unpulse  given  by  Hor- 
ace Mann  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State.  A  lecture  "On  Oie  Manage- 
ment of  the  Scfiool-room"  was  published  and  quite  widely  circulated.  In  1855 
Mr.  Parish  was  appointed  by  the  governor  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  eight  years,  as  successor  to  Rev.  Emerson  Davis. 

JOBIAH  A.  STEARNS,  A  M. 

JosiAH  Athvrton  Stearns,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Steams,  of  Bedford, 
Mass.,  was  not  only  favored  with  especial  opportunities  of  preparation,  both  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  for  what  has  proved  to  be  his  lifework,  but  enjoyed  while 
connected  with  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  the  special  instruction  and  in- 
fluence of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  the  distinguished  pioneer  of  Normal  Schocds  in 
America.    Having  taught  school  for  several  winters  while  engaged  in  prose- 

•  Mr.  ParUi  bM  JoH  {Bftt^  198S)  Meeptod  Um  ftppoiotmtBt  of  Bapwiataiidwit  of  th»  ftUM 
Behpob  ia  New  BmTto,  Comi. 
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cuting  his  private  studies,  after  a  short  intenral  in  other  business  he  received  in 
1840  the  appointnient  of  principal  master  of  the  West  Ward  School  in  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.,  with  the  offer  of  a  tempting  salary,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of 
some  influential  committee-men  in  Boston,  accepted  instead  an  ushership  in  the 
Adams'  School.  In  1843,  from  more  than  fortj  candidates  for  the  office,  he 
was  elected  principal  grammar  master  of  the  Mather,  now  Lawrence,  School, 
and  has  held  the  position  sufficiently  long  to  be  teaching  now  the  children  of 
former  pupils,  while  under  his  care  the  school  has  outgrown  itself  and  received 
a  new  and  costly  edifice.  During  his  period  of  service  in  Boston,  more  than 
twelve  thousand  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  have  been  more  or  less  directly  under 
his  instruction.  '  "*?"*.  . 

Mr.  Steams  has  participated  actively  in  the  elllicational  movements  of  the 
day,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  isolation  and  mere  routine-teaching,  he  has  f^ 
quently  visited  schools  in  all  M/bH  of  tlie  country  and.in  the  British  Provinces, 
and  taken  an  active  interest  iiAvHous  soitiitiflo  $0A  other  societies.  As  early 
as  1832  he  became  member  Of  the  Amorfcan  Instltulo  of  Instruction,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  MaMMhttsetts  State  Teachers' Association  for  1853  and 
1854,  and  his  administration  tM  particularly  marked  by  the  general  accession 
to  its  membership  of  professoht  and  teachers  from  the  colleges  and  academies 
of  the  State,  in  response  to  his  perKmal  solicitations.  He  has  also  been  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Teachers*  Assodatioo,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  IT.  E.  Hfalorioal  and  Genealogical  Society,  and 
other  kindred  institutions.  In  18M  bo  laoeived  ftom  Uarvard  University  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Aitu 

WILUAM  S.  SHELDON,  A.  M. 

William  E.  Shkldov  was  bom  Oct  92d,  1832,  in  Dorset,  Yt,  the  son  of  a 
respectable  farmer.  His  mind  early  turned  to  college,  and  to  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  after  much  importunity  bis  fhther  granted  his  request,  gave  him 
"his  time,"  and  gave  him  permission  to  "work  his  passage"  through  academy 
and  college.  In  1845  he  entered  Burr  Seminary  in  Manchester,  Yt,  and  strug- 
gled on  for  four  years,  teaching  school  in  winter,  and  then  being  prevented  by 
ill  health  from  pursuing  his  studies  he  taught  for  a  time  near  Richmond,  Ya. 
In  1852  he  entered  Middlebury  College,  but  left  it  again  the  next  year  to  ac- 
cept a  school  in  Abingdon,  Mass.,  where  he  taught  with  much  success,  still 
oontinuiDg  his  college  studies.  Elected  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of 
that  town,  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  grading  and  general  improvement  of 
the  schools  which  occurred  during  his  administration.  In  1857  he  became 
principal  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schaol  in  Newton,  and  in  June,  1864,  was 
chosen  Master  of  the  Hancock  School  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Sheldon  early  embraced  enlarged  views  of  education  and  of  the  wide 
scope  of  the  teacher's  duties.  He  became  member  of  both  his  County  and  the 
State  Teachers'  Associations,  was  President  of  the  Plymouth  and  of  the  Middle- 
sex County  Associations,  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Association  in 
1862,  for  two  years,  was  Secretary  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  its 
first  meeting  in  1857,  and  again  in  1865,  and  has  held  several  offices  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  "  Massachusetts  Teacher,"  and  for  three  years  one  of  the  resi- 
dent editors.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  thus  identified  himself  with  his  profession,  labor- 
ing earnestly  and  in  many  ways  for  the  general  improvement  of  sdioola  and 
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teachers.  He  is  also  member  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society  and  of  th»^^ 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  hxMX^ 
in  1861  by  Middlebury  College. 

JOHN  KNEELAND. 

JOHK  Knkeland  was  bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  the  25tii  of  November'^ 
1821.  After  attending  the  district-school  till  he  was  eleven  years  of  age, 
commenced  working  in  a  nail  factory,  wliich  was  stopped  by  the  financial 
of  1837,  when  ho  resumed  his  studies  in  the  Town  Uigh  Scliool,  having  mad^? 
diligent  use  of  his  evening  and  leisure  hours  during  his  apprentices!) ip  so  as  tc^ 
keep  abreast  of  boys  of  the  same  age  who  were  regularly  at  school.  By  th^ 
advice  of  his  teacher,  (Mr.  J.  M.  Stoddard,)  in  1838  he  engaged  as  teacher  of  m^ 
district-school,  which  ho  taught  for  three  winters,  working  and  studying  during 
the  balance  of  each  year.  In  1841  he  entered  the  State  Normal  School 
Bridgewatcr.  Here,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Tillingbast,  he  learned  how 
study,  and  mastered  thoroughly  what  he  undertook  to  learn,  and  afterwards 
teach.  To  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Tillinghast,  Mr.  Kneeland  is  ever  ready  to  ac^ 
knowledge  his  obligations  for  whatever  success  he  has  had  as  a  teacher — w1uc1b> 
he  has  regarded  as  his  vocation  since  1838 — ^first  in  a  common  dmtrict-schocd  iiB. 
Plymouth  woods,  at  $16  per  month  and  "  board  round,"  afterwards  in  an  an — 
nual  school  in  Uingham,  at  $350  per  annum,  and  since  1864  in  the  WashingtoiB. 
school,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  which  he  has  reached  by  successive  movements 
the  reward  of  continued  and  increasing  success. 

Keeping  in  view  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  gpneat  object  of  education, 
has  endeavored  to  develop  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  his  scholars, 
rather  than  merely  to  teach  facts.    In  discipline  he  has  relied  more  upon  moral 
nM>tiyes  than  upon  coercion.     He  has  tried  to  keep  in  sympathy  with  his  pu^ 
pils;  to  carry  a  happy  and  cheerful  spirit  into  the  school,  and  to  foster  such  in. 
them.    Therefore  the  relation  between  him  and  them  has  always  been  pleasant 
and  kindly.    Governing  has  been  kept  in  great  measure  out  of  sight,  and  schol- 
an  have  been  allowed  all  the  liberty  possible,  consistent  with  the  individual 
and  general  good. 

He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  County,  State,  and  other  Associations  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  education ;  has  acted  as  monthly  editor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Teacher,  and  for  two  or  three  years  as  one  of  the  Resident  Edi- 
tors. Of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  he  was  President  in 
1862.  He  has  always  had  g^at  interest  in  Sunday-schools,  and  wherever  jie 
has  lived  has  been  connected  with  them  either  as  teacher  or  superintendenl, 
and  at  all  times  and  every  where  he  has  had  especial  interest  in  whatever  nh 
lated  to  the  improvement  of  the  young  and  the  welfiur^  of  society. 


BOSTON  ASSOCIATED  INSTRUCTORS  OP  YOUTH. 

JANUARY  22,    1812. 


Ths  first  Association  of  Teachers  in  Boston,  of  which  we  have  any  informa- 
tien,  was  formed  on  the  22d  of  January,  1812,  with  the  following  Preamble  and 
OoDStitution : 

PRBAIIBLE. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  Instructors  of  Youth,  aware  that,  by  the  combined  ex- 
erdae  of  our  talents  and  industry,  and  by  the  interchange  of  iVieudly  sentiments 
and  services,  we  may  be  enabled  to  extend  our  knowledge,  promote  our  useful- 
ness, and  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  social  and  intellectual  pleasures,  have  united 
OQiselves  into  a  fraternity,  entitled  "  The  Associated  Instructors  op  Youth 
nr  THE  Town  op  Boston  and  its  Vicinity,"  for  literary  and  charitable  pur- 
poses; hoping  that,  by  free  inquiry  and  candid  investigation,  by  temperate  dis- 
cussion and  Christian  compromise  of  our  paternal  and  local  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, by  soliciting  and  cultivating  a  liberal  and  friendly  correspondent  with 
other  similar  societies  and  respectable  individuals,  engaged  in  the  same  arduous 
and  useful  employment  with  ourselves,  to  promote  the  interests  of  education 
generally,  especially  of  the  Youth  under  our  care,  and  what  is  particularly  de- 
arable,  a  more  uniform  system  and  mode  of  instruction  in  our  schools  and  acad- 
emies ;  and  we  hereby  solemly  pledge  ourselves  faithfully  to  observe,  and  be 
gDvemed  by  the  principles  and  articles  of  the  following 

constitution. 

1.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Members  chosen  from  the  public  and  pri- 
vity Instructors  of  Youth  in  the  Town  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  extending  to 
the  Preceptors  of  Academies  through  the  Commonwealth.  The  election  of 
Honorary  Members  may  extend  to  all  literary  characters  throughout  the  Re- 
pQblie  of  Letters. 

2.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  be  monthly  in  the  Town  of  Boston, 
unless  prevented  by  some  public  or  national  calamity,  on  the  Wednesday  pre- 
ODding  the  full  moon,  except  the  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  which  shall  be  in 
Ihe  month  of  August,  on  the  day  of  the  public  Exhibition  of  the  Junior  Class  in 
Harvard  University;  at  six  o^clock,  P.  M,  from  September  to  April;  at  seven 
c^dock  from  April  to  September,  except  in  the  month  of  August ;  at  which 
^oars  the  Secretary  shall  call  over  a  list  of  all  the  Members,  and  every  member 
tardy  shall  be  fined  twenty-five  cents ;  If  absent  the  whole  evening,  fifty  cents, 
^nfless  detained  by  personal  or  domestic  sickness,  or  absent  from  Boston  on  a 
Journey.  All  Honorary  Members,  not  having  the  right  of  suffVage,  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  all  pecuniary  requisition  whatever.  If  any  Member  leave  the 
meeting  before  the  same  is  adjourned,  without  first  obtaining  permission  fix)m 
tlie  President,  and  settling  with  the  Secretary,  he  shall  pay  one  dollar. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  a  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  five 
Ooanselors,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  annually  in  the  month  of  August,  whose 
doty  shall  be  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Association  in  general. 

4.  The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preserve  order,  state  all  questions  to 
1)6  determined  by  the  Society,  and  in  case  of  no  decision,  he  shall  give  a  casting 
ifete;  to  determine  the  right  in  turn  of  each  Member  to  epeek  on  any  subject  in 
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debate ;  to  call  to  order  any  Member  speaking,  when  digressing  from  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  Every  Member,  haying  anything  to  propose  to  the  Soci- 
ety, shall  rise  and  address  himself  to  the  President;  nor  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
President  to  speak  more  than  once  upon  the  same  subject,  unless  by  way  of 
explanation,  until  each  Member  has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  8ub« 
ject.  If  any  Member  be  inattentive  to  the  subject  in  debate,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  call  him  to  order ;  and  for  every  disobedience  of  such 
order,  he  shall  pay  one  dollar ;  if  still  disobedient,  he  shall  be  liable  to  reproof 
flt>m  the  President,  and  an  additional  pecuniary  fine.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  announce  (torn  the  chair  the  Member  whose  turn  it  sliall  be 
to  perform  a  literary,  moral,  or  religious  exercise  at  the  succeeding  meeting,  as 
prescribed  in  article  XX. ;  to  sign  drafts  upon  the  Treasurer  for  such  sum  or 
sums,  as  may  be,  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  appropriated  for  any  purpose. 

6.  The  duty  of  the  Vice-President  shall  be  to  preside  at  any  meeting,  during 
the  absence  of  the  President;  to  keep  a  check-book  of  all  moneys  received  hy 
the  Society ;  and  in  every  respect  perform  the  same  duties,  as  would  devolve 
upon  the  President  were  he  present 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  who  shall  be,  ex-officio. 
Librarian,  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  the  business  transacted  in  the  Soci* 
ety;  to  demand  and  receive  all  dues  from  the  Members,  and  pay  the  same  to 
the  Treasurer,  taking  his  receipt ;  to  note  every  member  who  shall  be  tardy  or 
absent;  to  notify  every  Member  of  any  meeting,  at  least  two  days  previously  to 
the  time  of  meeting,  by  a  printed  ticket,  filled  up  and  signed  by  him,  noting 
candidates  for  admission;  also  any  Member  of  his  arrearages,  and  all  important 
business ;  to  call  special  meetings,  on  the  application  of  any  five  Members  com- 
municated to  him  in  writing ;  and  all  Members,  tardy  or  absent,  shall  be  fined 
as  firom  other  meetings.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  at  each  meeting, 
to  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding,  and  refer  to  any  part  of  the  records,  when 
requested  by  a  Member.  The  Secretary  shall  receive  for  his  annual  services 
fourteen  dollars :  shall  forfeit  and  pay  one  dollar  for  neglecting  to  keep  correct 
records ;  one  dollar  for  not  notifying  the  Members ;  one  dollar  for  tardiness,  and 
two  dollars  for  absence,  without  an  excuse  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

t.  It  shall  be  tlio  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  the  moneys  collected  for 
fines,  taxes  and  assessments,  or  which  may  be  given  for  the  use  of  the  Society,' 
to  keep  a  just  account  of  the  same,  and  make  report,  quarterly,  to  the  Counsel- 
ors, of  the  state  of  the  funds  and  property  belonging  to  the  Association ;  which 
statement  shall  be  deposited  with  the  papers  of  the  Society.  The  Treasurer 
shall  not  pay  any  money  belonging  to  the  Society  to  any  person,  except  for  de- 
fiBying  the  contingent  expenses,  until  such  person  has  produced  an  order 
signed  by  the  President.  And  the  Treasurer  shall  account  for  all  the  moneys  of 
the  Association,  and  give  such  bonds  as  the  Government  shall  require.  For  the 
neglect  of  each  particular  duty  the  Treasurer  shall  pay  one  dollar. 

8.  The  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  be  to  open  and  conduct  a 
correspondence  with  such  hterary  societies  and  individuals  as  may  be  thought 
useful  to  this  Institution,  under  the  control  of  the  Government ;  to  exhibit  all 
such  communications  as  he  may  at  any  time  have  received  from  any  correspond- 
ent; to  keep  correct  copies,  together  with  such  replies,  as^e  Society  may  think 
proper  to  bo  made  and  communicated. 

9.  The  duty  of  the  Counselors  sliall  be  to  assist  the  President  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  with  their  advice ;  to  aid  in  tho  ordinary  management 
of  the  affairs  of  tho  Association;  audit  and  adjust  the  several  accounts  of  the 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Librarian,  and  report  to  the  Society  at  their  annual 
meeting. 

10.  The  Government  shall  be  authorized  to  make  such  by-laws  for  regulating 
the  Society  and  Library,  as  they  may  think  necessary,  whicli,  if  approved  by  the 
Society,  shall  be  valid  and  equally  as  bii^ding  as  the  Constitution. 

11.  Instructors,  wisliing  to  become  Members  of  the  Association,  shall  stand 
proposed  at  least  one  month  previous  to  being  balloted  for;  if  one  dissentient 
only  appear  against  the  candidate,  he  shall  state  his  reasons  to  the  Society,  who 
shall  judge  whether  they  are  of  sufficient  validity  to  reject  the  candidal; 
should  two  dissentientSi  at  any  trial,  appear,  the  election  shall  be  suapended  for 
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one  month ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  a  second  trial  shall  bo  made,  when, 
if  two  dissenting  votes  appear,  the  candidate  shall  be  considered  as  rejected. 
All  parts  of  the  discussion  respectinj^  the  character  and  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates shall  be  kept  secret;  nor  shall  any  Member  divulge  any  part  of  the  same, 
under  the  penalty  of  forf&iting  his  Membership. 

12.  Each  Member,  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer, 
for  the  use  of  the  Society,  five  dollars;  and  every  Member  shall  pay  four  dol- 
lars, annually,  in  quarterly  payments,  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided ;  also, 
by  signing  this  Constitution,  he  shall  bind  and  oblige  himself  to  receive  into 
his  school  at  least  one  indigent  child  of  a  deceased  Instructor,  as  a  scholar,  to 
be  educated  free  from  the  expense  of  tuition ;  and  in  case  such  scholar  exhibit 
marks  of  genius  and  other  promising  good  qualities,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Instructor  to  give  information  of  the  fact  to  the  Society,  that  proper  measures 
may  be  adopted  for  a  more  public  education,  either  by  the  Association,  or  the 
patronage  of  literary  characters,  to  whom  the  Society  shall  think  proper  to  rec- 
ommend him. 

13.  Any  Member,  resident  in  Boston,  who  shall  absent  himself  from  three 
successive  meetings,  without  an  excuse  deemed  satisfactory  to  the  Society;  or 
who  .«hall  neglect  to  settle  his  dues  with  the  Secretary,  tiiree  months'  notice  of 
the  demand  having  been  given,  shall  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  Member;  nor 
shall  he  be  re-admitted,  but  by  the  customary  mode  of  admission. 

14.  If  any  Member,  at  any  meeting,  shall  so  far  forget  the  respect  due  to  the 
Officers  and  Members,  as  to  disturb  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  Society,  such 
Member,  so  misdemeaning  hims«.*lf,  sh:ill  be  liable  to  a  pecuniary  fine  or  expul- 
aion,  according  to  the  aggnivalion  of  theoflense.  And  if  any  MerabiT,  by  any 
secret  or  open  manner,  .shall  attempt  to  deprive  any  brother  associate  of  his 
good  name,  or  speak  disrespectfully  of  his  professional  talents,  such  Member 
phall  be  cousidend  as  unworthy  the  confidence  of  the  associated  brethren,  and 
be  liable  to  expulsion. 

15.  A  majority  of  all  the  Members  resident  in  Boston  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  transiicting  business.  -:U1  questions  relating  to  the  business  of  the  As- 
sociation shall  be  tinally  dc'cided  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  Members  present, 
except  in  cases  otiierwise  provided,  the  President  having  the  casting  vote. 
Questions  of  order  shall  always  bo  immediately  decided  as  they  arise.  No  per- 
son sliall  be  invited  to  any  meeting,  who  is  not  a  member,  unless  first  having 
obtiiincd  p(  riiii."^sion  from  the  President  and  Counselors;  nor  shall  any  Member 
\je  expelled,  unless  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  Members  present  at  a  reg- 
\ilar  meeti?ig.  Flagrant  instances  of  immoral  conduct  shall  be  sufficient  to  re- 
ject a  candidato,  or  expel  a  Member. 

16.  Provided  any  Member  be  reduced  in  his  circumstances  by  misfortune, 
the  Society  shall  alford  him  such  assistance  as  a  majority  shall  think  proper; 
and  in  case  any  brother  is  sick,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  some  one  of  them,  to  visit  him,  and  immediately  to  provide  a  sub- 
ftitute  to  take  charge  of  his  school  during  his  sickness,  for  such  periods  as  shall 
be  found  convenient,  who  shall  derive  his  compensation  from  the  same  source 
as  that  of  the  Instructor.  And  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  Member  who  may  bo 
in  necessitous  circumstances,  to  superintend  his  funeral;  and  all  the  expenses 
ehall  be  defrayed  from  the  funds.  The  widow  and  children  of  any  deceased 
Member  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  charitable  assistance,  during  her  remain- 
ing his  widow,  and  their  minority. 

17.  When  the  money  in  the  funds  shall  amount  to  tw^enty  dollars,  or  more, 
and  is  un<ler  one  hundred  dollars,  it  may  be  loaned  on  interest  to  any  person 
applying  for  the  same,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  a  prelcronce  being 
given  to  Members  of  the  Society.  When  the  sum  shall  amount  to  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  upwards,  the  same  may  be  loaned  for  any  term  of  time  not  exceeding 
one  year. 

18.  All  the  money  which  shall  accrue  to  the  Society  by  fines,  taxes  and  n.s- 
sessments,  after  deducting  necessary  expenses,  shall  be  appropriated  to  literary 
and  benevolent  purposes. 

19.  Any  Member  who  may  exchange  his  professional  employment  for  any 
other  calling,  or  may  suspend  it  for  any  term  of  time,  not  exceeding  five  years, 
due  notice  thereof  having  been  given  in  writing  to  the  President  and  Secretary^ 
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shall  be  considered  as  an  Tlonorary  Member,  if  requested,  and  upon  his  return- 
ing to  his  employment  as  an  Instructor  of  Youth,  shall  be  re-admitted  a  foil 
Member,  free  from  the  expense  of  admission. 

20.  At  the  opening  of  every  meeting,  an  original  or  selected  essay,  disser- 
tation, conference,  or  forensic  disputation,  on  some  literary,  moral,  or  religious 
subject,  shall  be  read  or  exhibited  by  one  or  more  Members  of  the  Association, 
beginninjr  and  proceeding  in  alphabetical  order,  till  each  Member  has  performed. 
Any  Member  neglecting  to  perform  as  announced  by  the  President  from  the 
chair,  or  to  provide  a  substitute,  shall  pay  one  dollar  for  each  and  every  meet- 
ing, until  the  same  shall  be  performed. 

2 1 .  A  Library  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such  books  only  as  relate  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  together  with  such  maps,  charts  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
as  may  be  deemed  useful  and  necessary ;  to  be  increased  and  supported  by  the 
appropriation  of  such  sum  or  sums,  as  the  Society  may  think  proper,  except 
donations,  designed  for  those  particular  objects;  in  sucli  case,  the  whole  sum 
given  shall  be  appropriated  agreeably  to  ilie  intention  of  the  donor.  The  Li- 
brary shall  be  regulated  by  such  by-laws  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  enacted 
by  the  Association. 

22.  Agreeably  to  the  uniform  custom  of  all  associated  bodies,  the  Anniver- 
sarj'  of  this  Institution  shall  be  celebrated  in  temperate  festivity,  and  such  lite- 
rary and  religious  performances  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Government 
The  particular  time,  place  and  mode  of  spending  the  day,  to  be  assigned  by  the 
Government,  and  notice  of  the  same  bo  given  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its 
monthly  meetings,  at  least  three  months  previous  to  each  Anniversary.  No 
other  entertainment  whatever  shall,  at  any  meeting,  be  provided  by  any  Mem- 
ber, under  tlie  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  Membership. 

23.  No  alteration,  amendment  or  new  Article,  shall  be  made  to  this  Consti- 
tution, without  the  consent  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present; 
there  having  been  one  month's  previous  notice  given  of  such  alteration  or 
amendment. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1813,  the  first  Anniversary  was  celebrated  at  Boston, 
on  which  occasion  John  Lathrop,  Jr.,  Preceptor  of  the  Salem  Street  Academy, 
delivered  an  Address.  Among  the  invited  guests,  as  appears  from  the  printed 
copy  of  the  Address,  were  "the  Selectmen,  School  Committee  and  other  literary 
characters."  The  burden  of  the  discourse  was  the  dignity  and  discouragements 
of  the  profession — as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts : 

The  ITebrews  were  always  diligent  to  study  and  teach  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Their  learned  men  pretend  that  there  were  schools  before  the  deluge.  Adam  is 
by  them  placed  at  the  head  of  the  dynasty  of  schoolmasters — then  followed 
Enoch  and  Noah.  Melchisedec  was  master  of  a  seminary  at  Kajrath-sepher,  in 
Palestine.  Abraham,  who  had  been  instructed  by  Heber,  taught  in  Chaldea 
and  Kgypt; — from  him  the  Egyptians  learned  arithmetic  and  astronomy.  Ja- 
cob succeeded  Abraham  in  the  office  of  teaching.  He  was  a  plain  man,  dwell- 
ing in  tents,  which,  according  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  signifies,  he  was  a 
perfect  man,  and  a  minister  in  the  house  of  doctrine.  Some  of  the  festivals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  sacred  and  political  institutions.  We  need  only  mention 
the  ritual  of  the  Passover,  as  calculated  to  effect  one  of  these  important  and  de- 
sirable purposes.  "  On  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  that  great  event,  every 
household  became  a  school,  and  its  master  a  teacher."  "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  ye  be  come  into  the  land  whicli  the  Lord  will  give  ye,  according  as  he 
hath  promised,  that  ye  shall  keep  this  service.  And  when  your  children  shall 
say  unto  you.  What  mean  ye  by  this  service?  that  ye  shall  say,  It  is  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Lord's  passover,  who  pa.ssed  over  tJje  houses  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Kgypt,  when  ho  smote  the  Egyptians  and  delivered  our  houses.  And  the 
people  bowed  the  head  and  worsliiped."* 

lu  this  happy  town,  the  municipal  guardians  of  youth  esteem  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  a  fair  moral  character,  as  indispensable  qualifications  for  a  public  in- 

*  Exodus,  xii.  24. 
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tractor;  and  the  same  care  is  exercised  in  procuring  suitable  teachers  in  many 
4her  parts  of  New  England.  But  to  the  shame  of  some  large  and  populous 
itstricts,  iu  this  and  other  States,  the  oflQce  is  given  to  the  lowest  bidder ,  and 
ny  itinerant  peddler,  if  ho  find  the  market  dull  for  beads  and  ribbons,  may 
wid  his  folly  and  vulgarity,  '^af  (k, reduced  jyr ice  "  from  the  masttr's  desk.  It  is 
,  troth  familiar  to  observation,  that  such  districts  produce  the  most  factious  and 
lonblesome  members  of  society,  and  are  scenes  of  habitual  litigiousncia  and 
omiorality.  And  this  will  always  be  the  case,  when  mercenary  men,  destitute 
if  aoQnd  information,  knowledge,  talents,  moral  feeling  and  deportment,  are 
»mployed  as  public  or  private  tutors.  Many  a  bitter  and  reproacliful  tear  will 
Ul  on  the  tomb  of  the  parent  whose  child  has  been  ruined  by  the  evil  example, 
» the  weak  or  vicious  instructions  of  an  ignorant  or  a  wicked  muster.  Peri- 
tet,  in  his  famous  oration  at  the  funeral  of  the  young  men  who  perished  in  the 
tefliian  expedition,  has  a  thought  much  celebrated  by  ancient  critics :  "  That 
he  loss  which  the  Commonwealth  suffered  by  the  destruction  of  its  youth, 
iras  like  the  loss  whirh  the  year  would  suffer  by  the  destruction  of  the  Spring. 
Phe  prejudice  which  the  public  sustiins  from  a  wrong  education  of  children,  is 
tn  evil  of  the  same  nature,  as  it  in  a  manner  starves  posterity,  and  deprives  our 
xmntry  of  those  persons,  who,  with  proper  care,  might  make  an  eminent  figure 
n  their  respective  posts  in  life."  As  a  contrast  to  those  who  are  light  csteem- 
n  of  talents  and  virtue  in  the  tutors  of  their  children,  wo  may  cite  the  wiser 
incients,  among  whom,  the  instructors  of  youth  were  the  most  eminent  of  their 
)hiloeophers.  We  may  mention  many  Grecian  and  Roman  sages,  who,  as 
eacbers  of  science  and  morals,  are  worthy  of  our  most  respectful  attention. 
nie  travels  and  literary  labors  of  Pythagoras,  of  Aristotle,  of  Socrates,  their 
9Vtems  and  establishments,  would  furnish  materials,  not  merely  for  an  oration, 
mt  for  a  library. 

The  speaker  then  enlarges  on  the  example  of  Plato,  "  who  devoted  himself  to 

dence  and  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  until  he  rested  from  his  honorable  la- 

x>rs  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age."     "MiLTOJf,  the  British  Homer,  did  not  tliink 

lia  sublime  muse  dishonored  by  the  company  of  children ;  nor  his  study  the  less 

in  abode  of  religion,  science  and  taste,  because  it  was  frequented  by  his  juve- 

lile  disciples.     Our  fullow-laborer,  Dr,  Samuel  Joiinsok,  is  remembered  on 

his  occasion  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  pride.     His  Dictionary  was  the  pro- 

laction  of  a  gigantic  intellect,  and  would  have  secured  immorbility  to  his  name, 

jven  had  he  never  written  an  ethical  line  *to  give  ardor  to  virtue  or  confi<lence 

x>  truth.'     The  pious  and  eloquent  Fenelon,  whose  immortal  Telemachus  was 

composed  as  a  book  of  lessons  for  a  young  prince,  will  ever  be  venerated  as  the 

noral  epic  bard  of  France,  and  as  one  of  the  noblest  ethical  and  political  in- 

itnictors  of  the  world." 

My  associated  brethren  will  feel  their  obligations  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  important  duties,  strengthened  and  increased  by  the  preceding  facts  and 
observations.  An  ambition  to  raise  the  honors  of  a  noble  family  is  glorious, 
uid  can  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sordid  drone,  who  rests  contented  with  the  hereditary  distinctions  of  a  wor- 
thy ancestr}',  will  ineviUibly  sink  into  contempt  and  ruin.  Vix  ea  nostra  voco 
should  be  added  to  the  motto  of  every  man  who  bears  the  emblazoned  arms  of 
a  race  ennobled  by  the  virtues  or  exploits  of  its  founder.  Lot  him  by  his  mer- 
its make  the  honors  of  his  ancestors  his  own,  then  will  ho  wear  them  with  the 
pride  of  conscious  desert,  and  their  luster  will  be  brightened  in  his  hands.  Let 
ua,  my  brethren,  while  we  contemplate  the  characters  of  the  sages  who  have 
instructed  mankind  from  the  earliest  times,  endeavor,  like  them,  to  do  good  in 
our  day  and  generation,  and  by  imitating  their  example,  establish  our  claim  to 
a  participation  in  their  glory. 

The  admission  of  girls  to  the  public  schools,  effected  for  the  first  time  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  thus  noticed : 

The  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  which  this  metropolis  can  boast, 
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are  monuments  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  foundations  of  hope  for  onr 
posterity.  But  the  improvement  on  ancient  systems,  and  indeed,  in  an  essential 
respect,  on  modern  ones,  which  has  been  made  in  our  seminaries,  is  deserving 
of  univors;il  imitation  and  applause.  I  mean  the  admission  of  females  to  the 
advantages  of  a  public  education.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  is  an  in- 
separable connection  between  domestic  comfort  and  happiness,  and  feminine 
virtue  and  knowledge,  we  can  not  be  too  grateful  to  the  institutors  of  the  pres- 
ent enlarged  and  benevolent  plan  of  instruction.  The  good  wife  is  the  boxa 
DEA  of  our  lioui^eholds.  To  her  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  makes  home  the 
most  endearing  of  names,  and  all  the  variety  of  delightful  ideas  with  which  it 
is  ashociated.  Her  smile  gladdens  our  return,  and  the  recollection  of  it  is  a  tie 
of  most  sjici  ed  influence,  which  draws  us  in  season  from  abroad.  The  virtuous 
wife  is  indeed  more  precious  than  rubies.  From  her  lips,  and  at  her  knee,  our 
children  are  taught  the  purest  elements  of  religion  and  knowledge.  She  is  the 
first  cultivator  of  the  tender  mind,  and  next  to  God,  to  her  we  owe  our  wann- 
est gratitude  and  love. 

But  the  opinion  is  sordid  and  illiberal  in  the  extreme,  that  the  sphere  of  a 
woman'd  duly  is  eonlined  to  the  management  of  her  hourebold.  She  was 
formed  to  be  not  merely  the  helpmate,  but  the  companion  and  bosom  friend  of 
her  hu.-band,  his  counselor  ; — his  glory  in  prosperity,  and  his  consolation  in 
adversity,  lo  inform  her  mind  is  to  double  the  capacity,  and  strengthen  the 
inclination,  which  nature  lias  given  her  to  be  benevolent  and  useful.  Her  ten- 
derness of  i^eul.  and  acuteuess  of  sensibility,  require  the  guardian  care  of  educa- 
tion in  her  early  years.  To  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  thinking  correctly  and 
independently,  is  nothing  less  than  the  meanest  and  most  unjustifiable  despotism. 
Such  conduct  may  well  comport  with  the  policy  of  the  narrow-minded  Moham- 
medan, who  thinks  woman  has  no  soul  for  salvation,  because  ht  has  no  soul  for 
virtuous  love;  but  the  enlightened  Christian,  whose  doctrines  and  practice  are 
drawn  an<i  modeled  from  a  better  school,  will  consider  the  cultivation  of  the  fe- 
male mind  as  an  imperious  duty  of  his  holy  religion.  He  will  never  cease  to 
applaud  our  municipal  fathers,  who,  in  the  establishment  of  their  academical 
system,  admitted  the  truth  of  the  principle,  that  the  surest  way  to  make  men 
prudent,  prosperous  and  happy,  is  to  give  them  good  and  sensible  mothers  and 
wives. 

"  The  calamities  and  blessings,  the  sorrows  and  consolations  of  schoolmasters,** 
receive  a  share  of  notice. 

Truly,  like  the  rest  of  their  species,  they  are  bom  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fiy  upwards.  Yet  they  have  their  comforts^  and  in  their  course  of  life  they  have 
that  conmion  balance  of  good  and  evil  which  seems  to  determine  their  claim  to 
a  seat  in  the  family  of  man.  When  unfortunate,  they  are  preserved  through 
hope ;  when  in  prosperity,  they  rejoice.  One  would  suppose  that  nothing  could 
be  more  tranquil  and  happy  than  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster.  And  it  would  be 
80,  were  every  child  like  that  of  the  happy  man  in  Terence,  who  said,  "  all  men 
praise  ray  good  fortune,  who  have  a  son  of  such  promising  talents  and  of  so 
amiable  a  dispoi^ition."  Then  indeed  the  business  of  education  would  be 
delightful,  and  the  labor  of  the  instructor  its  continual  and  unspeakable  reward. 
Or,  were  all  men  reasonable  in  their  paternal  feelings  and  expectations,  and  in 
their  estimate  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  schoolmasters,  the  harmony  that 
would  exist  between  public  and  domestic  discipline,  the  mutual  cooperation  and 
confidence  of  |»arent  and  teacher,  w^ould  render  the  task  of  both  easy  and  pleas- 
ant, and  the  obedience  of  the  pupil  cheerful  and  constant.  But  this  is  a  state 
of  things  which  exists  in  our  wishes  rather  than  in  general  reality.  The  school- 
master is  olYtn  placed  in  the  most  mortifying  and  vexatious  circumstances  by 
the  caprice,  the  ignorance,  the  doating  fondness,  or  the  absurd  requisitions  of 
parents  or  guardians.  He  is  too  mild  for  this — too  severe  for  that — partial  to 
one — neglectful  of  the  other — to  the  rich  man's  son  he  is  indulgent,  while  the 
poor  man's  is  the  scapegoat  of  the  school,  and  is  beaten  for  faults  he  never 
committed ;  he  keeps  my  child  drudging  in  the  background,  and  confers  on  my 
neighbors  ever}-  public  honor  and  distinction.  Ho  is  censured  for  mistaken  en- 
deavors to  please,  and  worse  than  all,  required,  from  the  abundance  of  his  otrn, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  brains  for  every  little  urchin  that  has  "  a  htad  fw 
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^uHAore  can  cttrc."*  I  need  not  swell  this  catalogue  with  his  poverty  and  tho 
Sieceasity  of  his  observance  of  tho  virtue  of  economy,  until  \t8  practice  borders  on 
pArsiraony — these  are  known  too  well  to  require  formal  mention  in  this  place. 
1  will  only  add  that,  with  all  his  savinjjs  and  "short  comniou?,"  ho  must  look 
forward,  with  frequent  chills,  to  the  tedious  days  of  weary  old  ape,  when  he 
most  work,  however  feeble,  or  become  dependent  on  casual  bounty,  and  die 
with  the  miserable  consolation  of  leaving  a  destitute  family  to  the  mercy  and 
charity  of  the  world.  Alas!  beneficence,  among  her  numerous  and  splendid 
establishments  in  this  metropolis,  has  not  yet  even  looked  about  for  a  spot  to 
found  an  asylum  for  the  decayed  schoolmaster.  Yet,  who  is  more  worthy  of  an 
honorable  shelter  for  his  grey  hairs,  than  he  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  rear- 
ing useful  citizens  for  the  Commonwealth  ?  My  brethren,  by  the  favor  of  Di- 
vine Providence  on  the  exertions  of  this  institution,  the  shades  of  the  picture  I 
have  drawn  will  be  gradually  softened.  They  already  begin  to  reflect  the  dawn 
of  better  times,  to  be  tinged  with  the  rays  of  rising  hope.  Wo  w  11  catch  a 
beam  on  our  bosoms,  and  indulge  the  cheering  foretaste  of  a  happy  day  1 

Mr.  Lathrop  was  the  earliest  lecturer  on  science  in  its  application  to  the  arts 
and  in  its  popular  aspects,  in  Boston.  In  1811  he  imported  apparatus  to  illus- 
trate a  course  of  lectures  on  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which  was  paid 
for  out  of  the  sale  of  tickets  to  the  course. 

"We  have  also  before  us  a  copy  of  an  ^^ Address  delivered  before  the  Associated 
Insiruciors  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity  on  their  Anniversary,  Oct  10,  1816.  By 
Thomas  Payson,  Esq.,  A.  M.  One  of  the  Public  Instructors  of  Boston. 
Printed  by  John  Eliot,  1816."  In  this  address,  Master  Payson  discusses  with 
ability  and  earnestness  many  questions,  which  still  agitate  the  educational  In- 
stitutes and  Associations  of  our  day.  We  can  give  but  brief  notice  of  this  val- 
uable historical  document  The  author  pays  deserved  compliments  to  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Lancaster,  Genlis,  Barbauld,  and  particularly  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  (to 
whom  he  applies  the  praise  "of  excelling  all  the  daughters  of  education,") 
whose  "new  and  usefbl  principles'*  of  teaching  and  training  were  becoming 
known  to  American  teachers.  Ho  believes  in  the  essential  difference  of  mind 
and  capacity  of  improvement  in  different  individuals,  but  argues  that  this  differ- 
ence calls  for  modification  of  methods,  and  not  the  application  of  new  principles, 
in  interesting  groups  of  children  and  youth  with  such  diverse  talents.  He  urges 
the  adoption  of  more  uniformity  both  in  tuition  and  discipline,  by  preceptors  of 
the  same  community,  and  to  greater  uniformity  in  text-books.  He  advocates  the 
exclusion  from  the  profession  (having  the  right  to  teach)  of  all  **  who  have  not 
had  a  regular  and  proper  education,  and  who  have  not  been  formally  examined 
and  formally  approbated  by  competent  judges,  as  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
the  particular  branches  of  science,  to  which  he  may  make  pretensions."  By  a 
"regular  and  proper  education,"  he  does  not  mean  necessarily  a  "collegiate." 
"We  need  not  gfo  beyond  our  own  college  connections  to  find  a  Sir  Solomon 
Sapscull  decorated  with  a  diploma,  when  he  should  bear  on  his  brow  the  badge 
of  the  order  of  ignorance;  and  yet  of  such  crude  materials  are  our  schoolmasters 
sometimes  fabricated — men,  rendered  unfit  for  manual  labor  by  their  indolent 
habits,  betake  themselves  to  the  tuition  of  children  in  subjects  of  which  they 
prove  themselves  deplorably  ignorant."  On  the  other  hand  he  cites  the  experi- 
ence of  the  former  President  of  the  Association,  Osgood  Carleton,  "  who,  with- 
out even  the  means  of  the  most  common  education  while  a  minor,  by  his  un- 
conquerable desire  of  knowledge  and  taste  for  mathematical  science,  by  vigor 

*  Bow  can  one  make  a  good  iword  from  bad  iron  ?  If  weak  eye«  can  not  tee  in  the  day,  what 
&nli  to  than  in  the  ion  ^—Hafiu 
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of  mind  and  persevering  efforts  and  exemplary  virtue,  overcame  all  obstadee, 
and  became  a  brave  soldier,  a  cultivated  teacher  of  mathematics  and  navigatioii, 
a  practical  surveyor,  a  scientific  geographer,  astronomer,  and  upright  magis- 
trate." He  is  particularly  severe  on  the  teachers  of  penmanship,  (in  which  Mr. 
Payson  particularly  excelled,  and  whose  system  was  in  great  repute  for  a  whole 
generation  in  Boston,)  reading,  and  grammar.  "Your  Institution,  if  judiciously 
directed,  would  check,  if  not  cure,  this  evil"  of  incompetent  teachers.  "It 
should  be  converted  into  a  literary  crucible,  in  which  to  assay  the  intrinsic 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  scholastic  appointments."  The  proverbial  ex- 
istence of  quackery  and  imbecility  among  instructors  Mr.  Payson  considers  "the 
cause  of  the  disrespect  in  which  they  are  held,  and  of  the  cheap  rate  at  whidi 
their  services  are  estimated  and  rewarded."  "  Empirical  pretenders  to  some 
new  nostrum  for  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  each  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences to  the  minds  of  children  in  a  definite  number  of  hours,  and  by  a  limited 
number  of  lessons,  inflict  most  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  our  country  and 
crowd  the  chartered  columns  of  some  vehicle  of  news  and  pufis  with  advertise- 
ments and  certificates  of  their  wonder-working  processes."  This  mode  of 
"gulling  the  public"  did  not  die  out  under  Mr.  Payson's  severe  handling,  but  is 
in  vigorous  life  in  1865.  The  remedy  proposed  in  1816  was  "to  subject  all 
candidates,  both  for  private  and  public  schools,  in  eveiy  term,  to  an  examination 
and  approbation  of  a  competent  board."  Mr.  Payson  reoommends  the  adoption 
of  some  uniform  standard  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  tongue,  and  some 
protection  against  the  innovation  of  successive  lexicographers.  "As  it  is,  every 
individual  in  his  growth  from  childhood  to  old  age,  even  if  he  be  in  one  locality, 
is  subjected  to  constant  change — Dr.  Dilworth  dictates  to  his  childhood,  Dr. 
Perry  to  his  boyhood,  Dr.  Sheridan  to  his  youth,  Dr.  Walker  to  his  manhood, 
&c.,  &C."  And  his  case  is  worse  if  he  moves  into  different  States.  Uniformi^ 
of  elementary  books,  and  some  acknowledged  authority  of  the  best  scholars,  are 
suggested  as  the  remedy. 

In  the  processes  of  elementary  instruction,  he  recommends  "the  very  useful 
method  of  seizing  on  the  imagination  and  at  the  same  time  informing  the  under- 
standing through  the  medium  of  sensible  objects."  Here  is  "Object-teaching" 
a  half-century  ago !  To  make  the  improvements  of  one  teacher  the  common 
property  of  the  profession,  he  suggests  "  that  there  should  be  a  systematic  rou- 
tine of  visiting  and  examining  each  other's  schools, "  and  "some  public  exam- 
ination of  some  of  our  pupils,  as  has  lately  been  attempted  by  this  Society. 
Each  instructor  should  take  an  active  part  in  such  examinations."  "  It  will 
naturally  tend  to  keep  him  on  the  alert,  and  he  will  be  less  likely  to  deep  at 
his  post."  "  These  public  examinations  will  make  real  excellencies  known  and 
appreciated.  The  public  are  not  ungenerous,  and  here  in  Boston  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  distinguish  the  meritorious  and  reward  with  liberality."  "To  be 
known  we  must  be  active.  We  must  make  our  light  shine  before  men.  To  be 
respected,  we  must  respect  ourselves.  To  be  encouraged  and  rewarded,  we 
must  give  proof  of  talents,  fidelity  and  success,  and  especially  should  we  evince 
liberality  and  public  spirit  enough  to  induce  us  to  merge  all  minor  motives  in 
that  great  one  of  contributing  our  united  efforts  to  serve  the  solid  interests  of 
our  schools  and  of  this  Society." 

On  the  subject  of  "discipline,"  the  lecturer  holds  that  while  "the  word  of  the 
teacher  must  be  received  and  obeyed  as  law  within  his  little  realm,"  be  li  ft  ooi^ 
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rert  to  what  has  been  termed  *the  restrictive  energies  of  government'  rather 
than  the  habitual  use  of  severe  corporal  applications."  "Moderation,  firmness, 
patient  perseverence,"  and  above  all,  "the  stimulus  of  re\\'tinl,"  will  conquer 
the  most  obdurate  and  refractory  pupil.  Mr.  Payson's  views  on  this  subject  are 
substantially  those  held  and  avowed  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann  thirty  years  hiter,  and 
lor  which  he  provoked  a  controversy,  which  has  passed  into  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  "Tliere  are,"  remarks  Mr.  Pa}'8on,  "most  unfortunately 
some  ]x?dagogues  who  appear  never  to  be  more  gratified  than  in  recounting  the 
frequent  insUinces  and  the  severity  with  which  they  inflict  corporal  punishment 
To  hear  them  one  is  reduced  to  the  dreadful  dilemma  of  discrediting  either  their 
humanity  or  their  veracity."  "  It  is  neither  very  natural,  nor  very  ea.sy  for  a 
child  to  respect  and  love  those  from  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the 
discipline  of  the  ferule  or  the  rod.  Even  the  influence  of  natural  affection,  and 
the  obligations  of  gratitude  and  allegiance,  subsisting  between  child  and  parent, 
are  scarcely  powerful  enough  at  home  to  counteract  the  effect  of  such  unpleas- 
ant associations."  "The  idea  of  rewards,  as  well  as  of  punishments,  in  any  ra- 
tional view,  is  necessary  to  the  right  influence  of  human  conduct.  The  benevo- 
lent scheme  of  Christianity  is  a  solitary  but  sublime  exception  to  the  general 
doctrine  and  practice  of  religious  communities.  In  that  wo  find  promise  par- 
amount to  threatening,  hope  triumphant  over  terror,  and  the  recompense  of  re- 
ward exalted  over  the  fear  of  punishment,"  "Let  us  then,  my  brethren,  unite 
our  delibenitions  and  our  labors,  to  devise  and  digest  some  system  of  general 
school  instruction  and  government,  in  which  rewards  shall  constitute  a  predom- 
inant feature.  And  let  the  experiment  for  once  be  fairly  tried,  whether,  by 
such  means,  we  may  not  in  time  be  so  fortunate,  as  to  render  disgraceful  corpo- 
ral punishment,  *  a  strange  work '  in  our  schools," 

With  this  benevolent  appeal  and  aspiration  the  address  closes,  and  with  this 
address  closes  all  printed  record  or  trace  which  we  have  found  of  the  "Associ- 
ated Instructors  of  Boston,"  until  the  famous  controversy  was  inaugurated  by 
^^liejnarks  on  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Edncati/m.  By  Thirty-One  Boston  Teachers."  [1844.  176  pages.] 
These  *•  Remarks"  originated  in  the  action  of  the  Association  of  the  Grammar 
Masters  of  Boston  in  the  winter  of  1844.  Of  the  doings  of  the  Association,  be- 
yond the  "Rejoinders"  to  Mr.  Mann's  "Reply,"  we  have  no  information. 
There  are  no  records  of  any  public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  topics  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  or  the  advancement  of 
the  Profession  of  Teaching.  The  extent  of  the  hterature  of  the  controversy  in- 
augurated by  the  publication  of  the  "Remarks,"  will  be  seen  in  the  "List  of 
Pubhcations  of  Mr.  Mann  "  hereto  appended. 

The  following  communication  sets  forth  a  most  important  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Teachers  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  in 
all  our  large  cities: — 

Boston  Education  Room,  or  Massachusetts  Teacher^  Headquarters. 

"  The  first  movement  towards  opening  a  Room  for  Teachers^  Headquarters  in 
Boston  was  made  in  December,  1857,  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  Esq.,  late  Principal  of 
the  West  Roxbury  High  School,  and  the  present  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Salem,  who  solicited  subscriptions  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  of  most 
of  the  male  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity.    Some  as- 
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sistaDce  was  afforded  him  in  this  work  by  B.  W.  Putnam,  Esq.,  the  then  snb- 
master  in  the  Quincj  School,  Boston.  The  sum  raised  in  this  waj  at  the  outset 
was  three  hundred  dollars  or  more,  and  it  was  increased  to  about  five  hundred 
dollars  by  appropriations  by  the  Directors  of  the  Stato  Teachers'  Association, 
and  by  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

After  two  or  three  years,  private  subscriptions  for  this  object  were  discon* 
tinned,  the  expense  of  the  Room  being  shared  by  the  Stat©  Association,  the  In- 
stitute, and  the  MassachustUs  Teacher^  and  for  a  time  its  afiairs  were  managed 
by  a  joint  committee  representing  the  above-named  contributing  parties. 

The  Room  first  occupied  was  in  the  Congregational  building  in  Chauncey 
street  Tlie  location  of  this  Room  not  being  suflBciontly  central  for  the  conven- 
ience of  teachers,  the  present  Education  Room,  at  119  Washington  street,  was 
secured  about  three  years  ago. 

The  Room  has  been  used  from  the  first  as  the  publishing  room  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Teacher^  for  the  Ubrary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and 
the  meetings  of  its  Directors,  for  official  and  informal  meetings  of  teachers,  and 
for  an  educational  reading  room,  being  supplied  with  the  various  educational 
journals  of  the  country,  as  well  as  quite  a  number  of  educational  periodical?, 
which  are  free  for  the  use  of  all  teachers. 

This  Room  is  at  all  times  accessible  to  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  and 
for  several  years  teachers  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns  have 
here  held  meetings  regiilarly  on  the  first  and  second  Saturdays  of  each  month, 
for  the  fiimiliar  discussion  of  educational  topics,  the  illustration  of  methods  of 
teaching,  and  the  exhibition  of  maps,  apparatus,  school  fixtures  and  equip- 
ments, and  school-books. 

These  meetings  are  held  by  the  teachers  who  choose  to  drop  in.  Tliey  are 
not  organized  into  a  body.  There  is  a  permanent  secretary  to  report  the  de- 
bates for  the  Massachusetts  Teacher^  and  at  each  meeting  a  gentleman  is  desig- 
nated to  preside  at  the  next.  It  is  his  business  to  select  the  question  to  be 
considered,  and  to  engage  some  person  or  persons  to  open  the  discussion.  The 
interest  in  these  meetings  has  been  well  sustained,  and  the  Room  seems  to  have 
become  a  permanent  institution  as  a  Teachers'  Exchanqs." 
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List  of  PuDuoAnoNS  bt  Horaoi  Manv,  LL.  D. 

Tn  Ck>iacoir  School  Journal.    1839 — 1848.    10  vela.,  royal  octavo. 

afistragt  of  massachusetts  school  returns.    1839 — 1847. 

Annual  Reports  (Twelve,)  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
from  1838  to  1849. 

Sufplexentart  Report  on  School-houses.    1838. 

ICassachusbtts  System  of  Common  Schools;  being  an  enlarged  and  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Report     1849.    pp.  212. 

Lectures  on  Education.    1845.    pp.  338. 

An  Oration,  delivered  before  the  Authorities  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
Jolj  4,  1842.     pp.  86. 

A  FEW  Thouohts  for  a  Youno  Man  ;  a  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  on  its  Twenty-ninth  Anniversary.  1860.  pp. 
84. 

A  FEW  Thoughts  on  the  Powers  of  Women.  Two  Lectures.  1863.  pp. 
14L 

Dedication  of  Antioch  Colleoe,  and  Inauoubal  Addbiss  of  its  Pbesi- 
dent.    1854.    pp.  144. 

Baccalaureate,  deuvered  at  Antioch  Collbob.    1867.    pp.  61. 

Demavds  of  the  Age  on  College&  Speech  delivered  before  the  Christian 
Convention,  Ohio.    October  5,  1854.    pp.  86. 


We  give  below  the  titles  of  the  pamphlets  which  we  have  bad  bound 
together  and  lettered  ^^Mann^s  Educational  OorUrovenies,*^ 

Thb  Common  School  Controversy  ;  consisting  of  three  Letters  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  reply  to  charges  preferred  against  the 
Board,  with  extracts  from  the  daily  press,  In  regard  to  the  controversy.    56  pages. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.    (By  Horace  Mann.)    January  1,  1844.    pp.  188. 

Bemarks  on  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  By  Thirty-one  Boston  Teachers. 
1844.    pp.  144. 

Beply  to  the  ^^  Remarks  "  of  Thirty-one  Boston  Schoolmasters,  on  the  Seventh 
Ajinual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  By 
Horace  Mann.     1844.    pp.  176. 

Regoinder  to  the  ^^ Reply"  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education  to  the  '* Remarks"  of  the  Association  of  Boston 
Masters,  upon  his  Seventh  Annual  Report  1845.  By  the  "Thirty-one  School- 
masters."   pp.  55. 

Rejoinder  to  the  Second  Section  of  the  "7&3%."  By  Wul  A.  Shepard.  March, 
1845.    pp.  66. 

Rejoinder  to  (he  Third  Section  of  the  ''Reply:'  By  0,0,  Greene.  March,  1845. 
pp.40. 

R^oinderto  (he  Iburih  Section  of  (he ''Reply:'    By  Joseph  Hale.    April,  1846. 
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Answer  to  (kt  "RgoMer^  of  "Twenty-Dine"  Boflton  Schoolmastera,  part  of 
the  "  Thirty-one  "  who  published  "  Remarks  "  on  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  ot 
the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.    By  Horace  Uann- 
1845.     pp.  124. 

Penitential  Tears;  or  a  Cry  from  tlie  Dust    By  "the  Thirty- xie,"  prostrate<i' 
and  pulverized  by  the  Hand  of  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education.     1845.     pp.  69. 

^Teniteniial  Tears  t "    By  Massachusetts. 

Ohstrvnlions  on  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Seventh  Annual 
port  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion."   By  G.  B.  Emerson,    pp.  16. 

Mr.  Bum-Hea  fs  Defense  of  his  School-books^  in  reply  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Greene.  July, 
1845.     pp.  8. 

Eepnrt  of  the  Special  Committee  of  ffie  Primary  ScJiool  Board,  on  a  portion  of 
the  Remarks  of  the  Grammar  Masters.     Boston:  1844.    pp.13. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Masters  of  tlie  Boston  Public 
Schools,  on  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  Odin,  in  relation  to  a  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Primary  School  Board.     Boston:  1845.    pp.  18. 

School  Discipline,    By  Anti-Busby. 

The  Schoolmasters^  Review  of  Mr.  Mannas  Report    By  Luther. 

Reports  op  the  Annual  Visrnxo  Commtitkes,  op  the  Publio  Schools 
OP  THE  City  of  Boston.     1845.    pp.  168. 

Review  of  the  Reports  of  the  Annual  Visiting  Committees^  of  the  Public  Sdiools 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  1845.     By  Scholiast    pp.  58. 

The  Scholiast  ScJiooltd.  An  Examiuation  of  the  Review  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Annual  Visiting  Committees  of  the  PubUc  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
for  1845,  by  Scholiast.     By  A  Bostonian.     1846.    pp.  65. 

Address  to  the  Citizens  of  Boston,  By  S.  G.  Howe,  William  Brigfaam,  J.  L.  T 
Coolidge,  and  Theophilus  Parsons.    March,  1846.    pp.  12. 

The  Bible,  the  Rod,  and  Religion,  in  Common  Schools.  The  Ark  of  God 
on  a  new  cart:  A  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  %nith.  A  Review  of  the 
Sermon,  by  "Wm.  B.  Fowle,  publisher  of  the  Massachusetts  Common  School 
Journal.  Strictures  on  the  Sectarian  Character  of  the  Common  School  Journal, 
by  a  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Rev. 
Matthew  Hale  Smith.    Boston:  1847.    pp.69. 

Sequel  to  the  so-called  Correspondence  between  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Smith 
and  Horace  Mann,  surreptitiously  published  by  Mr.  Smith;  containing  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Mann,  suppressed  by  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  reply  therein  promised. 
Boston:   1847.     pp.  56. 

Reply  to  the  Sequel  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann ;  being  a  supplement  to  the  Bible, 
the  Rod,  and  Religion,  in  Common  Schools.  By  Matthew  Hale  Smith.  Second 
edition.     Boston:  1847.    pp.  36. 

Letter  to  Oie  Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Smith,  in  an  answer  to  his  "Reply**  or  "Sup- 
plement"   By  Horace  MaLU.    Boston:  1847.     pp.22. 

fforace  Mann  and  Matthew  Hale  Smith,    April  30,  1847,    pp.  8. 


IX.    AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS. 


PART  I.      AUTHORS  AND  BOOIUl. 


The  catalogue  of  authors  and  books,  of  which  we  commence  the 
publication  in  this  number,  was  originally  intended  to  embrace  the 
Text-Books  in  the  compiler's  own  collection,  but  has  been  extended 
to  include  all  of  American  authorship,  publication,  or  use,  of  which 
he  has  been  able  to  obtain  any  information.  This  information,  in 
many  instances,  is  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  but  will  at  least 
serve  as  a  clue  to  further  inquiry. 

The  books,  to  whose  title  a  single  asterisk  (*)  is  annexed,  ba 
also  the  editions,  whose  dates,  or  places  of  publication  are  placed 
within  parenthesis  (  ),  are  not  in  his  possession.  Of  each  of  these 
books  the  compiler  would  be  glad  to  obtain  a  copy,  by  exchange  of 
duplicates  in  his  possession,  which  are  indicated  by  a  double 
asterisk  (•*). 

No  dates  are  abbreviated  unless  later  than  1800.  Other  abbrevia- 
tions will  need  no  explanation. 

Much  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  correctness  and  complete- 
ness. Many  errors,  however,  and  omissions  will  doubtless  be  de- 
tected in  regard  to  those  books,  which  the  compiler  has  not  seen, 
and  whose  titles,  dates,  and  places  of  publication,  and  authorship 
have  been  gleaned  from  numerous  sources,  not  always  reliable. 

Corrections  and  additional  information  are  solicited.  To  any  col- 
lector, author,  or  publisher,  who  will  signify  a  wish  to  see  the  list 
under  any  letter  of  the  alphabet,  before  it  is  published,  that  it  may 
be  made  to  include  a  correct  entry  of  every  school  book  under  that 
letter  in  his  possession  or  knowledge,  an  impression  will  be  forwarded, 
before  it  is  printed,  and  any  addition,  or  correction  returned  will 
be  entered,  before  the  same  is  published. 

All  communications  relating  to  this  subject  can  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  "  Editor  of  ths  American  Journal  of  JSducatton^^' 
Hartford^  Conn. 
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OLLENDOKFF,  HENRY  G.  {contimied.) 
El  Maestro  de  Frances,  (French  Teaciier  for 
Spaniards.)  Edited  by  Vineut.    N.  York.* 
Le  ifaitrc  d'E-^pa^nol,  (Spam^li  Teacher  for 
Frenclimeii.)  Edited  by  Vingut.  N.York.* 
OLMSTED,  ALEXANDER  F., 
Elempnta  of  Chemistry.     New  Haven,  1661 ; 
(New  York  f ) 
OLMSTED,  DENISON, 
BudimcDU  of  Natural  Philosophy.    X.  York.* 
Budiments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Antrono* 
my.    New  Haven,  Itm.  N.  Y.,  Jt«5».  (Cin.) 
Compend.  of  Nat.  Philosophy,  (Scliool  Phil.,) 
N.  Haven.  lK.jr.  (47,)  '49,  '51.  (lioston,'33.) 
Introd.  to  Nat.  Philosopliy,  (CoUejje  Phfl.)     N. 
Haven.  2  vols.  3d  ed.  ifm.  (New  York.) 
Same,  rev.  by  E.  S.  Snell.    New  York,  1800. 
Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Nat.  Philosophy.  New 

Haven,  Ifi^is,  18:i9. 
Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Meteorology  and  As- 

trononiy,  (N.  Y.,  1839.)  N.  Haven,  '30.  '68. 
Rudiments  of  Astronomv.    New  York ;  Cin.* 
Letters  on  Astronomy.  Boston,  1S41.  N.  York, 

rev.  ed.  1850. 
Compend.  of  Astronomy,  (School  Astr.)    N. 

Haven ;  New  York.* 
Introd.  to  Astronomy,  (College  Astr.)    New 
York,  4th  ed.  18H. 
Do.  with  3Iason'a  Supplement.    N.  Haven; 

New  York.* 
Do.  rev.  by  Snell.    New  York.* 
Student's  Caramon-Place  Book.    New  Haven.* 
OLNE  Y.JESSE, 
Little  Reader.    New  Haven.* 
Easy  Reader.    New  Haven,  n.  d.,  1S41. 
The  Scliool  Reader.    New  Haven,  1843.   (N.  Y.) 
National    Preceptor.     Hartford,    (2d   edition, 
1830.)    ."kl  edition,  1831.    4th  edition,  1833. 
New  York,  2l8t  edition,  1846. 
Testament  for  Schools.* 

I'kvctical  Geography  for  Use  of  Schools.    Hart- 
ford, 1827. 
First  GeoCTaphy,  (Primary?)    New  York,  1840. 
'  Practical  introd.  to  Geography.     N.  Y.,  1849. 
Practical  System  of  Modem  Geo^n^phy.    Hart- 
ford, (1828.    2d  edition,  1829.    3d  edition, 
1829.)   4th  edition,  1830.  Gth  edition,  1830. 
8th  edition,  1K31.  12th  edition,  1833.    New 
York,  32d  edition,  1839.  38th  edition,  1842. 
44th  edition,  1814.  63d  edition,  I860. 
School  Ai\ti».    New  York,  n.  d. 
New  and  Improved  School  Atlas.    Hartford, 

n.  d.    (New  York,  1841.) 
Quarto  Geography.    New  \  ork,  n.  d.** 
A  System  of  Geographical  Questions.    Hart- 
ford. 1827.* 
Outline  Mnps.    New  York.* 
Geographi'l  Exercises  on  Outline  Maps.  N.  Y.* 
Elementary   Geogmphy,    adapted    to   Outline 

Maps.    New  York,  1847. 
History  of  t^c  United  States.     New  Haven, 
4th  edition,  laiO.    Stereotype  edition,  n.  d. 
14th  edition,  1863. 
Child's  Manual ;  or.  Practical  and  Mental  Arith- 
metic.   Hartford,  .3d  edition,  1833. 
Improved  SyHtem  of  Arithmetic.  Hartford,  '39. 
OLNEY,  J.,  &  P.  GALLUP. 
Improved   System  of  Arithmetic.     Hartford, 
1841,  1844,  1850. 
O'NEILL,  JOHN, 
Geometry  and  Popular  Astronomy.    Edited  by 
James.    Baltimore,  1812. 
0»2rciLL,  J.  W., 

GUinpses  of  Animated  Nature.    Philadelphia.* 
OPDTOE,  GKOiiGE. 

Treatise  on  PoHticjil  Economy.    N.  Y.,  1861.* 
ORAM.ELIZAHETH, 

The  Pictorial  Detlner.    New  York.* 
i:   First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  and  Com- 
position.   New  York.  1846, 1864. 
First  Book  for  the  Use  of  TBMhers.  New  York, 


ORCUTT,  HIRAM.    See  7?*cterd  cf  Orctrtt. 
ORMSBY  ROBERT  M.  K. 
Amer.  Definition  Spelling  Book.  Bradford,  Tl, 
1844.* 
ORONTIL'S,  FINALUS, 

Arithmetica  Practica.    Paris,  16H.» 
ORTIZ.PEDKOP., 

Priucipios  Elementales  de  Fisica.   X.T.,18(9. 
ORTEGA,  JUAN  DE  L*, 

Arithmetica  et  Geometria.    Messina,  U22.* 
OSBORN,  A., 

Field-Notes  of  Geology.    New  York,  186S. 
OSBORN,  V.  R., 

Virgil.    See  Hart  &  Osbom. 
OSGOOD,  JOSIAH, 
American  School  Sonf'-Book.    New  Toifc,Vb* 
The  Normal  Song-Book.  See  Johiuond  Oitoii 
OSTEltVALD,J.F., 

I^  Nouveau  Testament.    New  York.* 
OSTRANDER,  TOBIAS, 
Arithmetic.    Canandaigua.* 
Astronomy.    New  York,  1834.* 
Complete  System  of  Mensuration.   I7ewM 

3d  edition,  1834. 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
OSWALD,  EUGEN. 

German  Reading-Book.    London,  1857. 
OSWALD,  JOHN, 
Etymolo<^ical  Dictionary,  rev.  by  Keagy.  Rfr 
adclphia,  1836,  1847, 1848. 
OTIS,  F.  M., 
Primary   Lessons   in   Pencil  Drawing.   Two 

I'arts.    New  York.* 
Easy  Lessons  on  LAndscape  Drawing.  Sent 

nos.    New  York,  1850.* 
Studies  of  Animals.    Seven  nos.    New  Tori* 
Elementary  Drawiug  Cards,  two  sets.  >'.  L* 
OTIS,  JAMES. 

Ru'iiments  of  Latin  Prosody.    Boston,  1700.* 
OTTO.  EMIL, 

German  Conversation  Grammar.  Boston,  186> 
OUGHTRED,  WILLIAM, 
Arithmetical  in  Numeris  et  Sp^debas  lBitK» 

tio,  Ac.    Clavis  est.    Lonoon,  IflSl. 
Key   to   the   Mathematics,  New  FmgtA  tm 
Filed.    London,  l(H7. 
OUISEAU,  J.    See  ThomoM  A^tMtnt, 
OVERMAN,  FRANCIS, 
Principles  of  3Iechanics,  kc.    Phlla.,  1851.' 
Practical  Mineralo<;y.    Philadelphia,  Ittl.* 
OVIDIIIS,  NASU,  PLBLIUS, 
Minelllns  AnsrIIcanus,  Sive.  Metamor|dwsH*i 
Lib.  XV.    Edited  by  N.  Bailey.   Loodoi.^ 
Metamorphoses   in  flfleen  books.    Edited  Bf 

Bailey,  (same.)    Cork,  1804. 
Metamorphoseon    Lib.  XV.,  (Delph.  edtlosj 
edited  by  Andrews.    Philadelphis. !«». . , 
Metamorphoses.   Edited  by  Anthon.  X.Yoit' 
Same, ed. by  Brooks.  N.  Y.,  1865.  Fliito,'** 
Same,  with  interlinear  translations,  hyat^ 
llton,  rev.  by  Clark.    Philadelphia.*    _ 
Selections  fh>m  the  Metamorphoses.  liditMDf 
Andrews.    Boston,  1846.* 
Same.    Edited  by  Gould.    Boston.* 
Excerpta  ex  Carminibus.     Edited  b?  8Aau» 

and  Zumpt.    Philadelphia,  I85K  i^- 
Excerpta  ex  .Scriptis,  in  ITsum  Scholr  Bait  ]>• 

A.  Gould.    Boston,  1827.* 
De  Tristibus,  Lib.  V.,  fpelph.  edition,)  Lowlo«i 
2d  edition,  1719.    DubUn,  ir2». 
OWEN,  JOHN,  J. 
Greek  Reader.    New  York.* 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  Lexicon.   N.  T.f 
Commentary  on   Matthew  and  Hark.   ^<* 

York,  1867.* 
Homer's  Iliad.    New  York.* 

**        Odyssey.    New  York.* 
Thuoydidcfl.    New  York.* 
Xenophon*8  Anabasis.    New  York.* 
»^  Cyropedia.    New  York.* 

OWEN,  W.  B.,  ^_^ 

System  of  Praetieal  Fieiunush^pw    b  w** 
books.   NewYork,* 
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GAS, 

jrlthmetiMu   &c.     Venice,   14M. 
.  1»0.*      Llbrl'a  Ubtoire,  Vol. 
ins  extneto. 
.FUEU8  S., 
emoimbllla.    New  York.* 

•mtton't  National  Book-keeping. 
,1SU0. 

i«oloc7.  Edited  bjr  Uecse.  Kew 
Ution,  1818.* 

of  Elementary  Sounds.    N.  Y.* 
STDC.  NOKTUEND, 
n^Boolu,  in  seven  uos.    Salem, 


niUtry  applied  to  Agrlcoltnre. 


,  *i.,  ft  J.  DE  LA  C.  CARUKNO, 

(eu,  (Olleuaora'4  Engliuli  Gram* 
aalards.)    New  York,  lt)5l.* 
-w  York.* 

aripldes.    New  York,  1810.* 
Biciiyiua.    New  York,  IbOO.* 

lAir, 

litical  Phllosopliy.    Bridgeport, 

rtfbrd.) 

acstlons.  N.York.  Boston, '52.* 

>y  Valpy  and  Green,   riiil.,  1»W.* 

•d  by  Judd.    New  York,  lt£28. 

me.    New  York,  l«:d.* 

ogy,  with  Notes.    Boston,  1831. 

n,  1837.* 

.  by  Ware.    Boston.  1851, 1853. 

Jbrittlanity.    New  York.* 

DM.    New  York,  ld:!o.* 

ar.    Boston.* 

iS., 

ttl  Speaker.    London,  1815. 

BUE, 

gfaud.    Hartford,  1800.** 

Sfuu., 

In  Book-keeping.    New  York.* 

ol  Book-keepiu'f .    New  York.* 

u  for  do.    isow  York.* 

aetlcal  Book-keeping;.  New  York, 

1  edition,  lb5:t. 

Lt  tor  do.    New  York.* 

Jgebra,  with  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Algebra,  (Sec.  I.  and  II.  of  last.) 
Tflfe. 

•in  of  English  Grammar.    Now 

UEL, 

Selection  of  Biblical  Questions. 
Ion,  1823.** 
»MASH., 

traotor,  Part  T.    Boston,  n.  d. 
••  "    II.     Boston,     1843, 

Ci%  47,)  '51. 
«•  «*IU.    Boston,     1842, 

r47,)'4'J, '51. 
«  **  IV.    Boston,     1812, 

(PhUa.,  n.  d.) 
ral  ftnd  Written.    Boston,  18M. 

Aocklialm.  18U. 


PANSERO,A.,  ^    _ 

The  A  B  C  of  Music.   Translated  by  Fry.    Ed- 
ited by  Dorigo.    Philadelphia,  1855.* 
PAPPS,  THOMAS, 

Improvcti  System  of  Book-keeping.     Lond(n^ 
1818.* 
PAPPUS 

Wall  is'  i  )t>era  Mathcmatlca.    Vol.  III. 
PAKDIRS,  F.  I.  G., 

Elements  of  (ieomotry.  translated  by  Harriak 
i^ondou,  8tli  edition,  1740. 
PARDON,  WILLIAM, 

Compendious  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic 
Ix>nilon,  ir.'M.* 
PARI^ill,  ELIJAH, 

ComncndlouH  System  of  Universal  Geography. 
Newburyport,  Mo.,  Ut  edition,  1807.  (Hal* 
lowell,  IMW.) 

New  Syntom  of  Modern  Geography.  Newbury- 
port, 1810.    '.id  edition,  1812.** 

See  J&Uuliah  Atone, 
PARK,  UOSWELL, 

Introduction  to  Study  of  Aritlimetic    BoetoiH 
IWU.** 
PARKE,  U., 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Practical  Arithmetlo^ 
Hartford,  1814.    (Pliiladelphia.) 

Key  to  do.    Philadelphia,  IbOu.* 

Leoturc.4   on   the   Philosophy   of  ArithmetiOb 
IMiila«lcIphin,  1810.* 
PARKER,  DANIEL, 

Improved  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1833. 
PARKER,  JAMES, 

Arithm«'tio  l;i  Al^bra.    London,  1830.* 
PARK K II,  J.  i\  D., 

Manual  of  Harmony  and  Tliorough  Base.    B.* 
PARKER,  RlCilARl)  GREEN, 

The  Child's  Primer.    New  York.* 

Tfie  School  Primer.    New  York,  1852.* 

School  Headers  Nos.  I.-V.    New  York  • 

Notlunnl  Scries  of  Selections  for  Reading,  Fart 
IV.    New  York,  1857.* 

I^roi^ressive  Exercises  In  Rhetorlcil  Reading. 
Boston,  (I.SUI.)  New  edition,  184').  (New 
York,  Uth  edition,  lK5a.) 

Pro^essive  Exercises  In  English  Composition. 
Boston,  (183-.*.)  3d  edition,  1833.  l'.ith  edi- 
tion, Iti'U.  45th  edition,  1845.  New  edition, 
1855, 1850.** 

Sequel  to  do.    Boston,  1835.* 

Alas  to  English  Composition.  New  York,  (lit 
edition,  1841.)    2(>th  edition,  1800. 

Outlines  of  General  History.  New  York,  new 
edition,  lb50. 

(Questions  In  Geo<p>aphy.  New  York,  4th  edi* 
tion,  1848,  (1H51.)    New  edition,  lb59. 

Infant's  IMiilosophy.    New  York.* 

Philosophy  In  Famillat  Conversations,  (Juve- 
nile Philosophy,  Port  I.)  New  York,  1865.* 

First  Ivcssons  in  Natural  Philosophy,  (Juvenile 
Phllosopliy,  Part  II.)  Ney  York,  1848, 
1854.** 

Scliool  Compendium  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy.  Boston,  2d  edition. 
1830.  New  York,  2l8t  edition,  1848.  22d 
edition,  1^^49,  '51,  '53,  ('W,  '55,  '57.) 

C^bcmical  Catechism.    New  York,  1821.* 
PARKEK,  R.  G.,  &  C.  FOX, 

Pro;;rt;!<sivo   Exercises   in  English  Grammar. 

i'art  I.    Boston,  (18'i4.    3d  edition,  1835.) 

7th  edition,  183tf.    (»th  edition,  1841.)    OtU 

edition,  1842. 

Same,  I^art  II.   Boston,  3d  edition,  1835.    ith 

edition,  1830,(1840.) 
S:ime,  Port  III.    Boston,  1810.** 
PARKER,  R.  G.,  &  J.  M.  WATSON, 

The  National  l*rlmer;  or.  Primary  Word-build- 
er.   New  York.* 

The  National  Pronouncing  Speller.  New  York, 
1857, 1868. 

Hm  National  Etomentaiy  SpeUtr.  K.Toik.* 
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PARKEK  R.  G.,  A  J.  BI.  WATSON,  (conHnued.) 
The  National  Firnt  Reader,  or  Word-builder. 

New  York,  1H67.* 
Tbe  Natioual  Second  Reader.    New  York,  '57.* 
"  «*        Third         "  New  York, '5:.* 

»«  «•        Fourth      **  New  York,  1858. 

««  «*        Fifth         *'  New  York,  1860. 

PARKER,  R.  G.,  &  J.  C.  ZACHOS, 
Introduotory  Lesftons  in  Reading  and  Eloca- 
tlon.    New  York.* 
PARKER,  S.  E., 
Logic;   or,  tlie  Art  of  Reasoning  Simplified. 
Philadelphia.* 

PARKER,   , 

The  Ready  Ueckoner.    180i.* 
PARKES,  SAMUEL, 
Sndlmentii  of  C^hemistry,  1813.* 

Same,  edited  by  Renwick.    New  York.  1824. 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Chemistry.    London, 
new  edition,  1852. 
PARKHUUST,  JOHN, 

Hebrew  ant  Englinh  Lexieon.    London,  1799.* 
PARKHUiWT,  JOHN  L., 
Sirst  Ix^saons  in  Reading  and  Spelling.    New 

York.* 
English  (irammar  for  Beginners.  Andorer,  *38. 
Sy^matic  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 

Concord,  1820.    2d  edition,  1824.* 
Element!)  of  Moral  Philosophy.    Concord,  1825. 
Boston,  2d  edition,  1832. 
PARMELE,  TiiUMAN, 

Questions  on  the  New  Testament.    2d  ed.  1826.* 
PARMENTIKR.  CHARLES  L., 
Meadow's   ludiau   and   English  Prononndng 
Dictionary.    New  York.* 
PARNELL,  E:  A., 

AppUod  Chemistry.    New  York,  1844.* 
PARRISH,  EDWARD, 
Introduction  to  Practical  Pharmacy.    A  Text- 
book for  Students.    Philadelphia,  1856.* 
PARSONS,  JOHN, 

Clavia  Arithmeticse.    London,  1703.* 
PARSONS,  J.  U., 
Analytical  Spciltnsr-Book.  Boston,  5th  edition, 

1836.    (Portland.) 
Analytical  Vocabulary.    Boston,  3d  ed.  1837. 
Analytical  Primer.    Portland,  1838.* 
Biblical  AnalvKid.* 
PARSONS,  LEMUEL  H., 

The  Grammatical  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1836.* 
PARTRIIKiE,  J.  H., 

Blementarv  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1854.* 
PARTRIIXJE,  SETH, 
Babdologia,  or  Numbering  by  Rods.    London, 
1«8.* 
PASQUIER.  STEPHEN. 

French  Grammar.   See  Leviztte, 
PATERCULUS,  C.  V., 
literally  Translated,  by  Watson.   New  York, 
1856.* 
PATER.SON,  JOHN, 

The  Calculus  of  Operations.    Albany,  1850.* 
PATERSON,  T.  V., 

Grammar  Without  a  Master.    New  York.* 
PATRICK,  SAMUEL, 
CoUoquiorum  Erasmi  Opus  Aurcum.    London, 

PATTF^j  EZRA, 

Book  of  Knowledge.    Sufflcid,  1799. 
PATTERSON,  DAVID, 
Adam's  Latin  Grammar.    New  York,  lfQ3. 
Ciesar  de  Bello  (lalUco  et  Civil! .   N.  York,  1820. 
Jacob's  Greok  Reader.    New  York,  1829.* 
Hair's  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax.    N.  Y.* 
PATTERSON,  JOHN. 
Preceptor  for  the  Fife.    Albany.* 

««  "      "  Flute.    Albany;  New  York.* 

it  u     u  Violin.    Albany.* 

PATTERSON,  ROBERT, 
Treatise  on  l*ractlcal  Arithmetic.   Pittsborg, 
lat  edition,  1818.*^ 


PATTERSON,  ROBERT,  {eontimud.) 
Gough^s   American    Accountant.    Workmsn*! 

edition,  revised.     PliUadelphit,  3d  ed.  ITK 
Ewing's  L.ecturcs  on  Natural  Pbil<Mopby.  Phil* 

adelphia,  1810.* 
Ferguson's  Astronomy.    Philadelphia,  lit  ed., 

1800.  , 

Ferguson's  Lectures.     Edited  by  Brcinto.  I 

Tols.    Pliiladelphia,  Ist  edition,  l»li. 

PATTON,  R.  B.,  ,  ,...,_ 

Thiersch's  Greek  Tables,  translated.   Aodsvcr, 

lh22.    New  York,  2d  edition,  1830. 

Greek  and  English  Lexicon.    See  J,  Domgm, 

PAUL,  J.    See  John  ToddU 

PAUL,  R.,  .       o     ,     .    ,«-. 

Elements  of  Arithmetic    St.  Looii,  18Z3. 

PAUL,  R.  B..  ,     , 

PuU^s  Hand-book  of  Medieval  Geogra^M 
History.    New  York.* 
PAYNE,  GEORGE, 
Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Sdenee.  Sew 
York.  1829.* 
PAYSON  k  DUNTON,        ^  _    ^^^ 

System  of  Penmanship.    In  4  parts.  BoKOii 
185i.    Revised  Series.  In  8  parts.  l»t,«.« 
PAYSON,  DUNTON,  &  SCRIBN'ER, 
Theory  and  Art  of  Penmanship.    Bofto^lK 
Combined  System  of  Penmanship.    3  Scneii 
Boston,  1857,  1862.* 
PAYSON,  J.  W,   See  Hanaf&rd  ^  Pagfon, 
PEABODY,  ELIZABETH  P., 
Fu-st  Steps  to  the  Study  of  History,  BoMii 

1832.* 
Key  to  History.    Part  III.    Boston,  18M.» 
Polish  American  System  of  Chronology,  mt' 

ton,  1850,  1862.** 
Blank  Centuries,  to   accompany  do.  Borto^ 

1850.** 
Universal  History.    New  York.  18W. 
School  History  of  the  United  States.   «* 
York.*  ^  „^^ 

Chronological  History  of  the  United  Sti» 
New  York,  1S66.** 
PEABODY,  KPHRAIM, 

Scripture  Catechism.    Boston,  IWfi.* 
PEACOCK,  LUCY,  ,    . 

La  Croze's    Historical   Grammar,  timfflwj 
Revised  by  Bingham.    Boston,  &i  cdlHdii 

1H«>8. 

PEACOCK E,  GEORGE, 
Arithmetic ;  from  Encyclopedia  MetropoUW* 
London,  1829.* 
PEACOCK K,  J., 

Elemeut^irv  Treatise  on  Algebra. 
PEALE,  iifiMIJRANDT,  _- 

Grapiucs.  Art  of  Accurate  DelineatioB.  rm 
.idelpfiia,  1845,  1659.** 

PEARCE, ,  • 

Longiuu>«,  1M»:U* 
PEAia,  CYRIL,  ^  ^^ 

Youth's  Book  on  the  Mind.    Portland,  ttR 
Same,  revised  by  Murdock.    Hartford,  m*» 
PEASE,  E.,  ^_, 

Youtli's  ^lusical  Lamp  and  American  dcmv 
Sonp-Uook.    Cincinnati.* 
PEASLEE,  E.  R.,  ^  ._, 

Human  Hlstologv  for  Students.   Philaddlil* 
PErK,  WILLIAM  DANDRIDGE, 

I^cture<«  on  Natural  History.    Boston,  M* 
PECK,  W.  G., 
Elements  of  Mechanics.    New  York.* 
Acou(?ticH  and  Unties.    New  York.* 
Galvanism  and  Electricity.    New  York.* 
Complete  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy.  »•* 
York.*  ^  ,^ 

GanotN  Natural  Philosophy.    New  York,  W* 
MatlH-matlcal  Dictionary.    See  C.  Dariek 
PEELE,  JAMES,  _^^ 

Book-keeping.  The  maner  and  fonrme  baww 
keepe  notable  aooompte  of  Deoitoiir  v» 
Credltour.    London,  1600.* 
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TRY  P. 

and  Eieiiifnitarr  Lessons  for  the 
d  Dumb.    New  York.  UM4.* 

Leeaons  for  tbe  l>eaf  and  Damb. 
[tlie  siune.)  New  York,  IbM,  1M9, 
OB,  1853.* 

New  York,  Ist  edition,  1810  • 
.    New  York,  l»t  edition,  1H5.* 
SMons.    New  York,  IMO,  ISM.* 
NJAMIN, 
liwitiae  on  Algebra.    Boston,  '43, 

Tjpesdie  on  Plane  and  Spherical 
metry.  Boston,  (1M3,  I6&i.)  Re- 
itlon,  1861. 

Treatise  on  Plane  and  Solid  Geom- 
(oston.  imi,  It^.  1856.* 
Theatlse  on  Analytic  Geometry  and 
itlal  Calculus.    Boston,  1840, 1»>62.* 

Treatiw  on  the  Integral  Calculus 
ilytlc  Meclianics.    Boston,  1840.* 
'  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  An- 
[cehanlca.    Boston,  1810.* 
'  Treatise  on  Sound.    Boston,  1896, 
M.* 
rid  Celestial  Mechanics.     Part  I. 

18S7.* 
lAKLES, 
od  Sciences.  Abridged,  with  Select 

Portsmouth,  1806. 

H., 

«  I'rinclplos  of  Chemistry.    Cam- 
180O.    Pliiladelphio,  1800.* 
Jf£8  MILI.S. 
of  Analytical  Geometry.  Cambridge, 

«N, 

rlcan    Spell ing-Book  (and  English 

ar.)    Philadelphia,  Gth  edition,  1804. 

ISONARD, 

>ns  on  Arithmetic.    Boston,  1823. 

LIVEK  B., 

•.    New  York,  1819,  I860.    (Phila.) 

leader.    N.  York,  ]»^o,  '50.  (PhUa.) 

N.  York,  1849,  '50.  (Phila.) 

Philadelphia,  1861. 

PhilAdelpliia.* 

Philadelphia.* 
>f  the  Enfflirth  Lnu^uag^e.  New  York. 
1839.    (Watertown,  N.  Y.  1M3.)** 
it  of  Grammar.   Boston,  1840.  (New 


England,  with  (^estions.    Phila.* 
ELIAS, 

»f  the  German  Language.   Philadel- 
«6.* 

re  English- German  Grammar.  Phil- 
ia,  1855.* 
tVILLIAH, 

Notation.    Boston,  1808. 
J.,  it  £.  FUKMY, 
itions  of  Chemistry.    Translated  by 

Philadelphia,  1854.* 
1,  JAMES, 

,  Parte  Numerornm.    Paris,  1660.* 
aPracticse  Methodus  FacUis.  Paris, 

.• 

ip.* 

ton's  lleral spheres.    Phila.  1851. 

:Y.  EDWAltD, 

'nnunar.    London,  1840.* 

HAN,  JOHN. 

B.     r Contain inpr  Instruction  in  Nu- 

on.  ke.]    London,  1638.* 

JOHN. 

J.    Cork,  1824.* 

EDWARD. 

liM  Maniuu.   Nos.  I^YI.  N.  York, 
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PERCIVAL,  J.  G.. 
Malte-Brun-s   UniTersal   Geography.     8  Tola, 
Boston,  1830. 
PERCIVAL,  RAY3I0ND, 
Tradesman's  Book-keeper,  without  the  aid  of  a 
AInster.    London,  IKH.* 
PERKINS,  A.  J.,  &  (J.  W.  FITCH, 
Blaiuial  of  Origin  and  Meaning  of  Geographical 
Names.    Nt*w  York.* 
PERKINS,  GFX>UGE  R., 
Primary  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1850.    Hart- 
ford, 1850. 
Elementary  Arithmetic.    (I'tlcn,  1840.)    Hart- 
ford, 1810.    New  York,  IKiO. 
Practical  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1851.* 

Some,  in  Spanish.    Now  York.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 

Higher   Arithmetic.    Utica,   .3d   edition,  1846. 

Hartford,  revised  e<litlon,  1840.    New  York, 

1850,  (new  edition,  with  Api>endix.)* 

Elements  of  Algebra.    Utica,  40.    (N.  Y.  1850.) 

Treatise  on  Algebra.    (Collc'ge  edition.)   Utica, 

L»d  edition,  1847.    (New  York,  1860.) 
Element!  of  (ieometrv.   Utica,  lh47,  '5o.   (Hart- 
ford, 1818.    New  Vork,  1K».J.) 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  with  Trigonometry, 

&c.    New  York,  1H51,  l*^").* 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  N.  Y.  '52.* 

PERKINS,  , 

Copy  Slips.    Two  kinds.    New  York.* 
PERLEY,  DANIEL, 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language.    Andorer. 
1834. 
PEROT,  A., 

Wilhem's  Musical  Manual.    Philadelphia.* 
PEURIN,  JOHN, 
Grammar  of  the  French  Tongue.    London,  4th 
edition,  17S.3.    8th  edition,  1703.    N.  York, 
1810,  (1827).** 
Same,  revised  by  Tocquot.    New  York,  1806.* 
Practice  of  tlie  French  Pronunciation.    Lon* 

don.  5th  edition,  1792.* 
Entertaining  and  Instruotive  Exercises.    Lon- 
don, 0th  edition,  1791.  (7th  edition  1793.)** 
Elements  of  Fren<^  and  English  Conversation. 
Revised  by  I'reudhommo.    New  York,  ISHd* 
(1855.    Phila.)** 
Fables  Amusontcs.  Baltimore,  2d  edition,  1823. 

Philadelphia,  revised  edition,  1850,  (1804) 
F(d)les   adapted  to  the  Hamlltonlon   system. 

London.  0th  edition,  1858. 
Selection  of  Fables.    New  York,  1855.     Phila.* 
Edited  by  Boimar.    Philadelphia,  1839. 
PERRY,  G.  B., 

Scholar's  Record  Book.    Boston.* 
PERRY,  JAMES, 

Midttle  Stage  AHthmetio.    London,  1829.* 
PERRY,  MARSHALL  8., 
First  Book  of  the  Fine  and  UsefUl  Arts.    Bos- 
ton, 1832.** 
PERRY,  W., 
Book-keepUig  on  a  New  Plan.     Edinbnrgh, 
1774.* 
PERRY.  WILLIAM, 
Only  Sure  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue ;  or. 
New  Pronouncbig  Spelliug-Book.    Worces- 
ter, (17iW.)    8th  ed.  1800.    Boston,  1st  ed. 
1818,  (1821,  182.').)    Brookfleld,  0th  ed.  1823. 
Same,  improved  by  Tiiomi)son,  1810.* 
Same,  edited  by  1.  Algtr,  Jr.    (Orthoifpical 
Guide,  &c.)  Boston,  lfs-i5. 
Royal  Standard  English  Dictionary.     Boston, 
n.  d.    Brooklield,  4th  edition,  1809. 
PERSEUS 
batira;.    kdited  byPrntens.    (Delphln  edition, 
with  Juvenal.)    Philadelphia,  1st  edition, 
1814. 
Satires.    Edited  by'Anthon  (with  Juvenal.)   N. 

York,  1857. 
Satires.   Tranalated  by  Sraai  h  Gilford.  N«w 
YoilE,* 
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PESTAW)ZZr,  JOHN  HENRY, 
Complete  Works.     15  toIs.     Stuttgart,  1819- 

PETER,  CHARLES, 
UiBtorical  uiid  Clironological  Tables.      New 
York,  1^50.* 

PETER, 

iDRtructiou  liook  for  the  Piano  Forte.    N.  Y.* 
PETERS,  W., 
AganieiJiDoii  of  yT::>chylu8.    Translated.    Phil- 
adelphia, 1S5.!.* 
PETERSON,  It.  K., 
FamilLir  8ci(  uce.    rhiladelphia,  1850. 

•*  "  l*art  I.  Revised  by  BouTier. 

Philadiloliia,  l.sjh* 
FUnlliar  Scionco.    l*nrt  TI.  and  III.    Revised 
by  WelU.    IMiilodelplila,  1854.* 
PETRI,  MCOLAU.s, 
Praoticquc  oiiite  Ia'ctcu  Rekencn  Cypheren,  Ac 
Alcmaar,  15'M\* 
PETTEN<^U!.L,  AMOS, 
View  of  tho  Ueuvcns.    Familiar  Lessons  in 
Astronomy.    >i'cw  Haven,  1^20, 
PEURBACil, 
Algoritliinii!^  in  Integr{<<.    Edited  by  Tannstet* 
ter.    Vinina,  15;5.* 
PEYRAKD,  F., 
Workd  of  Archimede.    Paris,  1808.* 
See  Ue^oitt. 
PEYRE-FICIIKY,  FRANCI8, 
Art  of  l^iiUiolary  Composition,  &c.    Middle- 
town,  lh-M».* 
PEYTO>:,  C.  (J., 
GeogrnTt!iv  ni:i(!o  ICasy  and  Interesting.    Balti- 
mofc.lKVK* 

PEYTON,  V.  J., 
Elements  of  French  Grammar,  1800.* 

pu^DRirs, 

Fabulie.    Now  York  ;  Ooston.* 

Fabulsr  lCx]>ui-gat:t'  (od.  by  Lcverett).     Boston, 

i8i:.i,  !>.':.* 
JEsop's    FaMos  Romanized,  with    interlinear 
trantilaiion.    London^  Hth  cd.  1853. 
PHELP.S,  MKS.  A.  11.  L., 
Botanv  for  lUginncrs.     Hartford,  2d  cd.  1833. 

New  York,  iMh  ed.  18J2. 
Familiar  Lectures  on  liotany.    Hartford,  1829, 
(Us3i).  0th  ed.  enlarged,  1830.  New  York, 
new  cd.  IMO,  iKiti  (1854). 
Natural  Philosophy  for  IJeginners.    N.  York.* 
Familiar  Lerturet  on  Natural  Philosophy.  New 

York,  is'ir,  IKW.* 
Natural  Philosophy  for  Schools,  &c.     N.  York, 

1853.* 
Familiar  Lectures  on  Chemistry.    New  York, 

1838,  (1819).** 
Chemistry  for  Schools,  &c.    New  York,  1850.* 
Lectures  on  IMi'dosopIiy  and  Chemistry.    New 

York.* 
Chemistry  and  Philosophy  for  Beginners.   New 

York.'* 
Chemistry  for  Beginners.    Hartford,  *34  (N.  Y). 
Diotionary  of  Cht-mlstry.    New^York,  18 JO.* 
Geology.    New  York.* 
PHELPS,  JOHN, 
The  Legal  Chissic ;  or,  First  Book  of  Rights 
and  l)utiei».    Amherst,  1835.* 
PHILBRICK,  JOHN  D., 

Boston  Prima rv  School  Tablets.    Boston. 
PHILLIPS,  .STKrilKN  (!., 

Sundav-School  Service  Book.    Boston,  1840.* 
PHILLIPS.  WILLAKD, 

Manual  of  l'«)liticnl  Kconomy.    Boston,  1828.* 
PHILLIPS,  WILLIAM. 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,  revised  by 

P.  Alger.    Ik»ston,  5th  ed.  1844. 
Ontllnes   of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,     New 
York,  1810.* 
Same,  re%  iscd  bv  W.  Alger.    Boston,  1844.* 
PHILLIPS,  WILLIAM, 
New  and  Concise  System  of  Arlthmetie.   Lon- 
don, 1827.* 


PHILLIPS, , 

Lectures  on  Astronomy.* 
PHIPPEN,  A.  R., 

Illustrated  Composition  Book.   NewYoiL 
PICCOLOMINI,  A., 

Institutione  Morale.* 
PICKEIUNG,  JOHN, 
Vocabulary  of  American  Words.  Boston,  ttUL 
Jacob's  Greek  Reader.    Boston,  1831$.* 
Lexicon  of  t!ie  Greek  Langnasre  (traoalatkmof 

Sclirevelius).    Boston,  (ItfiJO),  2d  ed.  189^ 

1847  (185  J). 
A  Grammar  of  the  Cherokee  Langoage.  Bm* 

ton,  1830.* 
Indian  Grammar.    See  John  Elioi. 
Rasles'  Dictiouarr  of  the  Abenaki 

Cambridge,  lb33.* 

PICKERING, , 

Bcllenger's  Conversational  Phrases  ind  Dih 

logues.    Boston,  1M3.* 
PICKET.  ALBERT, 
Juvenile,  or  Universal   Primer.   New  Tc^ 

1818,  183.1.* 
Parent's  Manual,  or  Child's  Friend.* 
The  Juvenile  Spelling- Book.    New  Toifc,  41k 

ed.  1810,  IS-*'?.  Baltimore,  *Z1  (Cindiiii«ti).*« 
The  Juvenile  lustnictor;  or.  Grammar  sad  S» 

der.    N.  York,  »18,  »20.    f '3rt,  Ctodoastl).** 
The  Juvenile  Mentor,  or  Select  Render.  Kef 

York,  1818,  1820,  1833.  (Cincinnati  ^ 
The  Juvenile  Mxpositor.     New  York  (lit  ci 

1819),  2d  cd.  16M,  1821, 1823.** 
Introduction  to  tlie  Juvenile  Expositor.  Qb* 

cinnati.* 
The  Mentorial  Reader  and  Youth's  Defiitfa 

Class-Book.    Wheeling.  1824.  ClndaisA' 
The  Juvenile  Penman.  Books  I-IV.  ^'evTodf 

1820.* 
The  Analyzer  and  Expositor.    CtncinnitL* 
Grammar  of  the  English  Lauguaire  (^^"V* 

fc>chool  Grammar).    New  York,  li$23.  Idci 

1824.** 
PICKET,  A.,  *  J.  W., 
The  New  J  uvenile  Expositor.    N.  York,  Mtt* 
Geographical  Grammar.    New  York,  3d  ei  1?» 
Principles  of  En^U:>h  Grammar.    CinciBBflLf 
Questions  to  Goldsmith's  England.   NewTddi 

1820. 
PICKET,  J.  W., 

The  Normal  Reader.    Clndnnati.* 
PICOT,  CHARLES,  . 

Fh^t  Lessons  in  French.    PhihideIpUa,tf  "• 

French  Student's  Assistant.  PhiladeIpUi.V.* 
French  Phrases.  Philadelphia,  1847.*  ,  ,^ 
Interesting  Narrations  in  Frendi.    Kifl*** 

phia,  1847.*  ,_. 

Historical  Narrations  in  French.  riillnWpi*i 

18*7.*  _. 

Scientific  and  other  Narrations.   PhQadeffW 

lt**7.*  ,^_^ 

Beauties  of  the  French  Drama.   FhfladeV*'* 

1847.*  _. 

Fleurs  du  Pamasse  Franeaii.    Fhflade^m 

1847.*  ^_. 

Fleming  and  Tibben's  Frcndi  and  Ensttul"' 

tionary,  abridged.    Philadelphia,  H6i  Vk 
Spanish  Speller.    Philadelphia.* 
"        Phro^^es.    PhUadelphia,  1817.* 
PIERCE,  B.  K.,  '^ 

Bible  Scholar's  Manual.    New  York.* 

PIERCE, , 

Question*  on  Genesis.    New  York.* 

PIERl»ONT,  JOHN,  ^^ 

The  Little  Learner.    Philadelphia,  18U  .pc* 

•         York).  ^  ^, 

The  Young  Reader.     (Boston,  1st  ed.  JJW 

New  York,  20th  ed.,  n.  d.   I'hitodelP* 

new  ed.  1869. 
The  New  Reader.    Philaddpliia,  UM.  .  ^, 
The  Fourth  Reader.   KevlKf^SUicd.i*' 
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)HH,  (joontinued.) 

Beader.  Boston,  1827, 1832.  Vew 

i  «L,  ii«  d«   rhiladelphU,  reyised 

odo.  Boston,  1828.  27thed.,1837 

.  Flnt  ClatB  Book.    Boston,  1823 

bed.,  1830.  2flth ed.,  1811.  Fhlla- 

rr.  td^  1800  (New  York).** 

▼cteeaker.* 

HD  H., 

Mttoiis  in  Geogrmpbr.   NcwTork 

led.,  1865. 

iiOQiBeport.    New  York,  1855.* 

a  Orthognipher.    (Portland,  1st 
Beaton,  18U. 

dbh  foelling-Book.   Soathamp- 

lete  Sjstem  of   Arithmetic 
1788.    Worcester,  1797. 
i«M.    Worcester.  2d  ed.,  1706,  3d 
Boston  (4th  ed.,  1804),  5th  ed., 
L,  1807.** 

,  edited  br  N.  Ix>rd.  Boston  (Sd 
7lhed.,180B.  N.Y.,8thod.,M6.** 
,  bf  D.  Leavitt.    Concord,  2d  ed., 

,  by  Dewey,  New  York.* 
id  and  corrected  by  £.  Adams. 
ITW. 

Hilvew  Lexicon.    Cambridge, 

istant  of  Practical  Arithmetio. 

la.* 

to  do.    Philadelphia,  1813. 

H.  Mr.| 

lonary.   Boston,  1812. 

atorai   History,   Abridged   for 
lilladelphia,  1M7,* 

1  byC.  G.  Heyne.    London,  *28. 

vhy.  '2  Tols.   Philadelphia,  '04.* 
ilsed  by  D.  Doyle.     PhUadel. 

Mgn^hle  Modeme.  Translated 
Paris,  1805. 


sader.   New  York.* 

adier.  Cincinnati, '54  (N.York). 

nar  of  the  Engligh  Language. 

18M.    Bev.  cd.,  1854  (N.York). 

nmar.    (Cincinnati,  1K50, 1^63,) 

1863.   Bev.  ediUon,  1854. 

AN, 

reneh.    New  York.* 

ey.    New  York.* 

Hew  York,  1802.* 

noh  Reader.    New  York.* 

DohKeader.   N.  York  »50, '54.** 

h  Teacher.     Hartford,  3d  edi- 

New  York,  1849.** 

w  York,  1W7. 

lb  Grammar  (Practical  Spanish 

Tew  York,  1855.* 

r  York.  1H51. 

UStNOULT, 

IT.    New  York,  1802.* 

r  York,  1802.* 

;.  BADOIS, 

sher.   New  York,  1861. 

r  York,  1851. 

I^Dsh  Qrtmmar.   London,  ii.d« 
qgnipby.   New  York.* 


PINNOCK,  W.,  (conHmted,y 
Joyoe't)  Sdentiflo  Dialoffues.    London  ('40),  152. 
History  of  France.    Philadelphia.* 
Same,  edited  by  W.  C.  Taylor.  PhiUdelphia, 

1st  edition,  1850.* 
See  Oliver  OoUUmiih. 
PINNOCK,  W.  H., 

Analysis  of  Scripture  History.    London.* 
PIB8Cll£R,  DR., 
First  Lessons  in  French.  London,  2d  ed.,  1862. 
German  made  Easy.    London,  1851. 
PITKIN.  F.  W» 

See  J,  F.  mJohmton. 
PITMAN,  ISAAC, 
Manual  of  Phonography.    New  York,  1844.* 
Phonographic  Teacher.    New  Yoik.* 
*^  Reader.   New  York.* 

PIZARRO.  J.  A., 
Spanish  Phrase-Book  and  Self-Instructor.  Bal- 
timore, 1851.* 
Select  Ori^nal  Dialogues ;  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish Conversation.    Baltimore,  1851.* 
PLANCK,  G.  J., 
Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology.  Translated  by 
Turner.    New  York,  1834.* 
PLATO, 
Apology  and  Crito.    Edited  by  W.S.Tyler.   N. 

York.* 
Gorgias.    Edited  by  T.  D.  Woolsey.    Boston, 

1843  1850.* 
Platonic  Theology ;  Plato  Contra  Atheos.  Edit- 
ed hy  T.  Lewis.    New  York,  1845.* 
Tenth  Book  of  Dialogues  on  Laws.   Edited  by 

T.Lewis.    New  York.* 
Phedon  ;  or,  Dial,  on  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Trans,  by  Mad.  Dader.  New  York,  'SS,  '40.* 
Same,  trans,  by  C.  S.  Stanford.    Now  York, 
1840, 1854.* 
PLAUTUS, 
Comedies.    With  English  Notes,  by  Dillaway. 

Philadelphia.* 
The  Captives.   Ed.  by  Prondfit.    N.  York,  1869. 
PLAYFAIR,  JOHN, 

Elements  of  Geometry.    See  Euclid, 
PLAYFAIR,  LYON, 

See  Gregory  <f  Ptayfair, 
PLIMl»TON.  JOB, 
The  American  Spelling-Book.     Dcdham,   1st 
edition,  1800.* 
PLINY,  THE  YOUNGER, 

Select  Letters,  with  Notes.    Philadelphia,  '35.* 
POE,  EIX3AU  A., 

The  Conchologist's  First  Book.    PhiUdelphia.* 
POLLAK,  ANTUONY, 

Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Machines.* 
POLLOK,  liOBERT, 
Course  of  Time.     School  Editions.     Boston, 
It^.    Philadelphia,  1852.* 
Same,  School  EdiUon,  by  Boyd.    N.  York.* 
POND,  O.  H., 

Dakotnh  Reading-Book.    See  Rigg9  if  Pond, 
POND.  ENOCH, 

Engliiih  Grammar.    See  X.  Murray, 
POND,  S.  W., 
Wowapi  Inonpa.    The  Second  Dakotah  Read- 
ing-Book.   Boston,  1842.* 
POPE,  ALEXANDER, 
Essay  on  Man.    With  Grammatical  Notes  by 

Clarke.    Portland,  1838.* 
Same,  New  England  School  edition,  by  Sweet. 
Claremont,  1846. 
POPKIN,JOUN  8., 
Dalzel's  Grcca  MiOora.     4th  Cambridge  edi- 
tion, 2  vols.,  18:^. 
POPPLElX)N.  G., 
Nouveaux  Elemens  de  la  Conversation ;  Eng- 
lish and  French.    Boston,  4th  ed.,  1&43.* 

PORNEY, , 

Syllabaire  Franoais ;  or.  French  Spelling*  Book. 

Edited  by  Meier.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
PractioalFrenohQxammar.  Lon.,8thed.>1796»* 
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PORQUET,  LOUTS  F.  DE., 
JPvuiaQ  Phraseology;  or,  Choiz  de  Phnues 

Diverges.    Boston,  1&I3.* 
n  Tefloretto  dello  8colare  lUUano.  Edited  by 
Sales.    Boston.  1850.* 
PORSON,  RICHAUD, 

Ilomerl  Odyssea.   3  vols.    Lelpsie,  1810. 
FORTEB,  A.  L., 

Chemistry  of  the  Arts.    Philadelphia,  1830.* 
PORTER,  EBENEZER, 
The  Child's  Rctder.    Andover,  IKM.* 
The  Biblical  Reader.    Boston.* 
The  Rhetorical  Reader.    Andorer,  1831.    11th 
ed.,  1835.     18th  ed.,  1830.    63d  ed.,  1840.    N. 
York,  100th  ed.,  Ibll.   New  ed.,  1801.  2a0th 
ed.,  n.  d.»* 
Same.   Enlarged  edition  by  McElUgott.  New 

York,  1«56. 
Same:  the  Alabama  Reader, Part  IV.  New 
York,  1844,  1852.* 
▲nalyala  of  Vocal  laflectioai  (Anon, J    Ando- 

▼er,  ISH.* 
Analysis  of  Rhetorical   Delivery.     Andover, 
1827.  0th  ed.,  1835.  (8th  ed.,  1839.)  9th  ed., 
1841.   (Boston) 
Same,  rev.  bv  A.  H.  Weld.    Boston,  18f0. 
Leotoret  on  Eloquence  and  Style.    Boston.* 
Same,  rev.  by  L.  Matthews.    Andover,  *36,* 
PORTER,  li.  B. 
New  Orthography  of  the  English  Langtuge. 
Hartford,  1832.* 
PORTER,  J.  A., 
Principles  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  ISM.* 
First  Book  of  CheniUtry,  &c.  (First  Book  of 
Science,  Part  11.)    New  York,  1667.* 
PORTER,  J.  II.,  A  U.,  JR.. 
New  System  of  3Iatiiematics.    New  York,  1841. 
Hartford.  3d  cd.,  It^'). 
POST,  JOHN  D., 
The  United  States  Reader.    New  Haven,  1842. 
The  United  States  Speaker.    New  Haven.* 
An    Arithmetic,    Theoretioal    and    Practical. 
Hartford,  1842.** 
POTTER,  AU)NZ<>, 
Handbook  for  Readers  and  Students.  N.  York, 

4th  edition.  1W7.* 
Maury's  Principles  of  Eloquence.    New  York, 

lM67. 
The  Principles  of  Science.  New  Yoric,(1841,)  re- 
vised edition,  1»C0. 
PoHtloal  Economy.    N.  York,  (1841, 18H,)  1859. 
POTTER,  JOHN, 
Ardueologia  tirsca;  or,  Antiquities  of  Greece. 

Edited  by  Dunbar.    2  vols.  Edin.,  1813. 
Grecian  Antiquities.     Edited  by  C.  Anthon. 
Now  York,  1825.* 
POTTER,  R., 
Tragedies  of  ^schylus.  Translated.  N.  Yoik, 

Tragedies  of  Euripides.  Translated.  8  toIb.    N. 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND, 

Book-keeping.    Providence.* 

Penmanship.    Providence.* 
POWER,  MICHAEL, 

Book-keeping— no  Bugbear.    London,  1813.* 
POWERS,  DANIEL, 

▲  Grammar  on  an  entirely  New  System.  West 
Brookflcld,  1845. 
POWELL,  THOMAS. 

The  Writincr-Master's 
PRAT,  SAMUEL, 

Granunatica  Latina.    London,  1722. 
PRATEUS,  LUDOVICUS, 

Jnvenalis  et  Persei  Satlrie.    (Delphin  edition.) 
PhUadclphia,  1st  edition,  1814. 
PRATT,  GEOKGI2  W., 

Pestalozzian  School  Song  Book.  Boston,  1856.* 
PRATT,  JOHN  H.„ 

Mathematical  Prindplea  of  Mechanical  Philoa- 
ophy.   Cambridge,  1885.* 


Assistant.    Phila.,  1764.* 


Hew  Yoifc^in, 


PRATT.  LUTHER, 
Juvenile  Asalstant,  or  PrackSod  Cakilitoc.  X. 
York,  18^4. 

PRATT, , 

Summary  of  the  Shawnee  Speller  and  Bodfft 
Shawnee  Mission,  1838.* 

PRENTISS, , 

The  Maine  SpcUing-book.    180L* 
PREST.J.A.. 

The  Monitorial  Primer.    Harriaborg,  VUL 
PRESTON,  LYMAN, 
District  School  Book-keeping,  by  Siagk  Miy. 

New  York,  1846.**     ^^ 
Treatise  on  Book-keefring. 
1838.    New  cdiUon,  1800. 
Tablctf  of  Interest.    New  York,  188S. 
PREUDHOMME,  C, 

See  J.  Perrin. 
PRICE.  DAVID, 
The  English  SpeDer.    New  York,  a.  d.,  (Ml) 
Elementary  English  Grammar.     New  T«ft| 

1866.* 
Table-book  and  Elementary  Arithmetic.  K.T.* 
PRICE,  ELI  K.,  &  A.  BOLMAR, 

Institutes  of  Morality.    Philadelphia,  UU*. 
PRICE,  JOHN  DUTTON. 
Book-keeping  to  nae  of  SoUdton.    LofiAs^ 
1829.* 
PRIESTLEY,  JOSEPH, 
Rudiments  of  English  Gramnav.   Londoa,  M 
edition,  1772. 
PRINCE.  THOMAS, 

Chronological  History  of  New  Eng.   B4Mtoa.* 
PRINSEP,  C.  R., 
Political  Economy.    See  J.  D,  Som, 

PRINTER, . 

An  English  Grammar,  1706.* 
PRISCIANUS,  ^,_ 

lustitutionum  Grammaticamm  Libri  XTm. 
Edited  by  Hertz,  (KeU's  Grammstki  iJr 
tinl).    Leipsic,  1855-0. 
Opera    Minora,  (Keil*s   (Srammatid  LMtaU 
Leipsic,  1800. 
PROBUSj  M  A.  v.,  ^ 

Instituttones  Grammatics,  (KelPs  Gnmmnd 
Latini).    lielpslc. 
PROUDFIT,  JOHN, 

The  Captives  of  Plantus.    New  York,  tBtk 
PHOUT,  W.  L., 

On  Chemi:*try,  Meteorology,  kc   PbOa.* 
PUE,  HUGHA.,  . 

An  English  Grammar.    Philaddphia,  lit  c» 
tion,  1841.* 
PUJOL,  L.,  &  D.  C.  VAN  N0R3IAN,        ^. 
The  Complete  French  Class-Book.  NevTfln.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
PULLEN,  PHILIP, 

Book-keeping^  Improved.    London,  1801* 
PULLING,  ALEXANDER,  ^. 

Usaj^es  of  Mercantile  Accounts.  Londoa,HlL 
PURCELL,  E., 

Drawing  Cards ;  fourteen  numbers.   5.  Toiti 
PUTNAM,  GEORGE  P., 
Chronology.    New  York,  1833.*  ,^_, 

The  World's  Progress ;  a  Dictionary  of  u"* 

New  York,  1850,  (1851, 1854).  _. 

Ton  Years  of  the  World's  Progress;  aSspP*" 

ment.    New  York,  1861. 
Cyclopedia  of  History  and  Clironologj.  ^^ 
York,  1854.* 
PUTNAM,  J.  M.,  ^_^. 

English    (grammar,   with   Improved  Sjw«« 

Cambridge,  1825.  Concord,  1831  .• 
Parsing  Lessons.    Manchester,  N.  H.,  IS**- 
PUTNAM,  J.  M.,  &  HODGE,  J.D., 

Comprehensive  Grammar.    Concord,  Iw* 
PUTNAM,  RUFUS,  .      -^ 

American  Common  School  Arithmetic  b^ 
ton,  1849, 1850. 
Same,  with  Kev,  Boston.* 
Key  to  do.,  and  AM?«ndix.  Boitoa.* 
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II,8JUrUEL» 

action  to  the  Analyticsl  Reader.    New 

fk  (1830),  ltH2. 

jMljtScal   Header.     Dover,  2d  ed.,  1827. 

fftlrad,  1834  (1831, 18%).  New  York,  1831, 

St  184«.    Fhiladelphia,  1832  (1843.) 

to  do.  Portland  and  Bofton  (1828), 
e.  Dorer  (2d  ed.,  1831),  1832.  New  York, 
M,  1835,  1840.** 


itoflMAker,  1830.* 
r  and  8peal 


Speaker.    Philadelphia.* 
h  Grammar.    See  L.  Mturajf, 
M,  WORTHY, 

eaad  Art  of  Eloeatlon  and  Oratorj.    N. 
>rk  (18&4),  1806. 

lb  Grammar.    2d  ed. '  London,  1829.* 

97ILHELM, 

U  of  Ancient  Cieoin«pby  and  History. 

tttad  Iqr  Arnold.    New  York,  1849. 

book  of  M^i«Tal  (jkographv  and  His- 

nr.     Translated  by   R.  B.  PauL     New 

irk,18S0.* 

d  of  Modem 'Geofrapby  and  Hiatory. 

m  York,  I860.* 

•T,  J., 

)  of  Enrliab  reading.    New  York,  1845.* 

e.    Edtted  by  Spenoer.    N.  York,  1864.* 

ji  Grammar.    Pnlladelphia.* 

ik  Grammar.    Philadelphia.* 


Q. 


KNBOSS,  GEORGE  PAYNE, 

h  Grammar.    New  York,  1862.* 

Leaaons  in  English  Composition.    New 

«fc.  1851,  (1867.) 

loea  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

m  York,  1854,  1867.* 

rr  History  of  the  United  SUtes.    N.  Y.* 

•ntod  Sehool  History  of  the  United  SUtes. 

•w  York,  1867.* 

al  Philosophy.    New  York,  1800. 

«ted  Natural  Philosophy.    New  York.* 

b  Dictionary.    See  Spiers  d  Surerme, 

in.  D.  S.. 

EUiaiments  of  EngllBb  Grammar.    Lond., 

12. 

Y,  BLraU  T., 

iia  of  French  Pronnnciatlon.     Boston, 

H.* 

MATHEW, 

fcents  of  Book-keeping.    London,  1770.* 

[UANUS,  M.F^ 

Bationes  XlX.  Tom.  II.  Leyden.  1005. 

itlonls  Oratoric  LIbri  XII.     Edited  by 

tnnelL    2  rols.    Leipsio,  1844. 

B,  with  English  notes,  by  DUlaway.  Phil- 


R. 


RABADAN,  CARLOS, 
Practical  Course  of  Leasons  In  Spanish.    New 
York,  1840. 
RACINE,  JEAN, 
CEuvres  Choisles.    New  York.* 
Cheft  D*(Kurres.    Edited  by  Fasquelle,  New 
York,  1868. 
RAE,  JOHN, 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Boston,  1834.* 
RAM8HORN,  LEWIS, 
Latin  Synonjrms.    Philadelphia.* 
Same.    Transl.  by  F.  Lieber.   Boston,  1840.* 
RAMSBOTTOM,  RICHARD, 

Fractions  anatomiaed.    London,  1702.* 
RAMUS,  PETER, 
Arithmctioes  libri  Duo,  et  Algebras  totidem. 

Frankfort,  1692.* 
Loflica.* 
RAND,  ASA. 
Teacher's  Manual  fbr  English  Grammar.    Bos- 
ton, 1st  edition,  ;d32.* 
RAND,  B.  H., 


Penmanship,  with  Introduction  and  appendix: 

bers.    PhUadelph'     

_  d.    Philadelpi 
American  Penman.    Philadelphia.* 


in  numbers.    Philadelphia,  1848.* 
Same,  abridged.    Philadelphia.* 


Piece-Book.    Pliiladeiphla.* 

Practical  Small -Hand,  and  Small  Alphabetical 

Copies.    l*lilladelphia.* 
Onmmental  and  Xylographlc  Copies.    Phila.* 
RANDALL,  J., 
Introduction   to  an  Excellent  Education  for 

Trade.    London,  1705.* 
RANDALL,  S.  S., 
The  Primary  Reader ;  or,  Child's  First  Lessons. 

Albany,  1H40. 
The    EIcment4iry   School   Reader;    or,  Moral 

Class-Book.    Albany,  1(40. 
The  Educational  Reader.    Albany,  1845.** 
The  Rural  Reader;  or,  Child's  Friend.   Albany, 

11^0. 
Mental  and  Moral  Culture.    New  York,  1851. 
The  I-Mfth  Reader.* 
Knowles*   Elocutionist,  enlarged  by  Sargent. 

Revised.    New  York,  1845. 
RANDOLPH,  THOMPSON. 
Arithmetic;  or,  the  Practical  Teacher.    Phila- 
delphia, 1835.* 

RAPP, , 

Penmanship.    Philadelphia.* 
RASLES,  SEBASTIAN, 


Dictionary  of  the  Abenaki  Language.    Edited 
by  Pickering.    Cambridge,  1833.* 
RASPIN,  PETER, 


Direct  Guide  to  the  French  Language.  Boston, 
1750.* 
RATICH, 

Universal  Granmiar.    Korthen,  1019.* 

Compendium  of  lAtin  Grammar.* 

Compendium  of  Logic* 

Rhetoric* 

Physics.* 

Introduction  to  the  Learning  of  Languages.* 
RAUCH,  FREDERICK  A., 

Psychology;   or,  View    of  the  Human  Soul. 
New  York,  4th  edition,  1853.* 
RAVIZZOTTI,  GAETANO. 

New  Italian  Grammar.    London  (1st  edition, 
1802).  5th  edition,  n.  d. 
RAWSON,  GEORGE  8., 

Pronouncing  Manual  of  Geography.    Boston, 
1852.* 
RAWSON,  GRINDALL, 

Confession  of  noth,  In  iBdlaiu    M80,  laeo,* 
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RAWSOX,  JAMES, 

Dictionnn-  of  Syuonvmlcal  Terms.  Pliila.  1850. 
RAV,  ISAAC, 
Converaations  on  the  Anlmnl  Economy.    Port- 
land, 1N29.   Boston,  1S]&.* 
RAY,  JOSEPH. 
Tables  an*!  Uulos  in  Arithmetic.    Cin.  1S.18.* 
Ajithmetic.  Part  I.  (for  Little  Learners).    Cin. 
(18.T7),  l&H  (New  York.) 
Part  II.  (Little  Arithmetic).    Cin. 

( l.'fiH,  1836),  11*43.    (New  York). 
Part    III.    (Eclectic    Arithmetic). 
Cin.  (1W7,  1838),  1?H4.    (N.  Y.) 
Primary  Arithmetic  (new  series);  or,  First  Book. 

Cincinnati,  1802.* 
Intelloctuol  Arithmetic;  or,  Second  Book.  Cin. 

1802.* 
Practical  Arithmetic;  or,  Third  Book.    Cincin- 
nati. 18G2.* 
Key  to  Second  and  Third  Books.    Cin.  19KI* 
Uigher  Arithmetic;  or,  Fourth  Book.     Cincin- 
nati, 18C2.« 
Key  to  do.    Cincinnati,  18C2. 
Test  Examples.    Cincinnati.  1863. 
Elementary  Aleebra ;  or.  First  Book.    Cindn- 

nati;  New  York.* 
Higher  Algebra ;  or,  Second  Book.    Cin.* 
Key  to  Part  I.    Cincinnati ;  New  York.* 
Key  to  First  and  Second  Books.    Cincinnati.* 
RAYMOND,  D., 

Elements  of  Political  Economy.     Bait.  1823.* 
READ,  NATHAN  S., 

Astronomical  Dictionary.    New  Haven,  1817. 
RECORDS,  ROBERT, 
The  Wlictstono  of  Wit,  or  the  Extraction  of 
Roots,  and  the  Cossike  Practise  with  the 
Equation  of  Numbers.    London,  1567.* 
REED,CALEB, 

An  English  Grammar.    Boston,  Ist  ed.  1821.* 
REED,  DANIEL, 
Lowig's  Elements  of  Organic  and  Physiologl- 
caJ  Chemistry.    Translated.    Phila.  1853.* 
REED,  HENRY. 
Graham*s  English  Synonyms.  N.  Y.,  1847, 1848. 
Reid*«  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan^ogc. 

New  York,  1845.  n.  d. 
SewelPs  Classical  Speaker,  with  additions.    N. 
York,  1850.* 
REED,  H.. 

Sunday-school  Concert  Hymns.  Boston,  1850.* 
REESE,  D.  MEREDITH, 
Chambers'  Educational  Course,  viz : 

Rudiments  of  Knowl.  In  Common  Things. 

PhUadelphIa,  1(40. 
Information  on  Common  Things.  Philadel* 

phla,  imy 
Hamilton's  Rudiments  of  Ve^table  Physi- 
ology.   Philadelphia,  1846. 
Hamilton's  Animal  Physiolognr.    Philadel- 
phia, iftW.* 
Hamilton's  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiol- 

logy.    New  York,  1S40.* 
Reld's  Rudiments  of  Chemistry.    Philadel- 
phia, 1K46. 
Rela  &  Bain's  Elements  of  Chemistry  and 

Electricity.    New  York.  1845, 1850.* 
Chambers'  Elements  of  Zoulojry.    N.  York, 

1850.* 
Page's  Elements  of  (Jeology.     N.  Y.,  1849.* 
Clark's  Elements  of  Drawing  and  Perspec- 
tive.   New  York,  1850.    Philadelphia.* 
Chambers'  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

New  York,  1850.* 
Chambers,    Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and 
Pneumatics.    Philadelphia.* 
Mechanics ;  Second  Book  of  Phi- 
losophy.   Philadelphia.* 
Introduction    to    the    Sciences. 

PhUadeiphia.* 
Treasury  of  Knowledge.     New 
York,  1SI6.* 
Xeilod  Lejdooiu   CindnnatL* 
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REESE,  J.  ,T., 

Analvsis  of  Physiology.    Philadelphia,  18SL* 
REFFELT,  HEllMAN, 

First  Book  In  Arithmetie.    New  York,  IM.* 
REGNAULT.  M.  V., 
Elements  of  Chemistry.    Translated  by  Bctton, 
and  edited  by  Booth  &  Faber.  2  toIs.  fU> 
adelphia,  1n52.* 
REGIOMONTAM  US. 
Algorithmus  demonstratns.   Nuremberg,  VStL* 
De  Triangulis.    15A1.* 
REID,  ALEXANDER, 
Dictionary  pf  the  English  Langoage.    EdM 
by  H.  Reed.    New  York,  1815.  n.d. 
REID,  D.  B., 
Elements  oi  Chemistry.   K.  Yo^  3d  edIiloB, 

1840 
Rudiments  of  Chemistry.    Edited  by  Smm. 
Philadelphia,  1816. 
REID  8c  BAIN. 
ElemenU  of  Chemistry  and  Electriritr*  Edltei 
by  Reese.    New  York,  1S45, 1650.* 
REID,  HUGO, 

The  Steam  Engine.    London,  3d  edition,  18IL 
REID,  THOMAS, 
Inquiry  Into  the  Human  Mind.   N.  York,  UK^ 
Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.   AbrIM 
by  Walker.    Cambridge,  1850.  FhihLUn.* 
REISCH.  GREGORIUS, 
Margaritica  Philosophica.    Straeborg,  IfiOL 

REMBER, , 

Arithmetic.    1803.* 
RENNIE,  JAMES, 
Alphabet  of  Botauv,  for  Beginners.   FUU.* 
Same.    Re\ Ised  by  A.  Clark.  N.  York, ISA*. 
RENVILLE,  W.  J., 

See  QoldsmUh  d  RenvOle. 
RENWICK,  JAMES, 
First  Principles  of  Natnial  Philoeopty.  K«v 

York,  1858. 
Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy.   2  vols.  Vev 

York,  1823.    (Philadelphia.) 
Danlell's  Illustrations  of  Natural  FhOoiiVky* 

New  York,  1855. 
Moseley's  Elements  of  Mechanics.  New  Ton,* 
Application  of  Mechanics  to  Practiosl  INupoMi 
New  York.  1840.  _ 

First  Principles  of  Chemistry.   N.  York,  IMfc 
Parke's  Rudiments  of  Chemistry.   NewTsOi 

IKH. 
Outlines  of  Cieology.   New  York.* 

REUCK,  W.  H.,  ^. 

Practical  Examples  In  Arithmetic   N.  Toff.* 
"  **        in  Simple  and  Denoaiiit* 

Numbers.    New  York.* 
REVERE.  J.,  ^_ 

Magendie^s  Elementary  Treatise  on  HiBi» 
Physiology.    New  York,  18«.* 
REYNOLDS,  GEORGE, 
Introduction  to  Merchants'  Aoooants.  LouM 
1829.* 
REYNOLDS,  J.  N., 

Glass'  Washingtonil  Vita.    New  York.* 
REYNOLDS,  S.  P., 

Practical  Arithmetic.    London,  1828.* 
RHOAD,  ASA,  ^__. 

New   Instructor,   (Spelling-Book.)    SnaBni 
1804.* 
RHOADS*  J., 
Primary  Arithmetic    Philadelphia,  I^**-!;.-^ 
Second  Part  of  Practical  Arithmetic  IVb* 
delphla,  1849.* 
RICE   C.  D.  i 

Illustrations  of  Physiology.    Boston,  18S1*      i 

RICE, , 

Penmanship.    See  Spencer  &  Siee, 

RICE, , 

Art  of  Speaking.* 
RICH,  EZEKIEL,  ^.,. 

Easy  Instructions  for  CbUdnn,  la  SmM> 
RoohMter,  IMS. 
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to  the  Latin  DictlooErr  and  Greek 
u   Hew  York,  18B0.* 

Pr«Mh  Copy-Booka.   New  York.* 

CYBtTS  S., 

DM  and  Tables.    Botton,  1800.* 

JAMES, 

1  Mental  Fhllosophf  and  Tlieology. 

ck«* 

)K,  ALEXANDER, 

D*i  Befaoolmaster.   London,  1667. 

»H,  CHARLES, 

may  of  the  English  Language.    2 

ew  York.  1839.   FhUa.  (18i6,)  1818. 

>N,  JOSEPH, 

m  Reader.    Bost.  1st  edition,  1810. 

»n,1813.    3d  edition,  1823.** 

•N,— 

Book  fi>r  the  riano  Forte.   New 


Tliyii< 


iologj.  Phllm.,  1810.  N.  York, 


*BCMAN, 

Jeetlons.    Boston,  18i6.* 

\.fcH.ORCUTT, 

n  Pioee  and  Poetrr.    Boston,  1817, 

0.    BcTlsed  edlUon,  18M.** 

,  AWTONIUS, 

An  Bhetoricum.     No  title-page. 

»6. 

of  the  Mind.    New  York.* 

W„ 

immar:  or,  Easy  Lessons  in  Ety- 

New  York,  IstediUon,  1865.* 
tome.    New  York.* 
Rome.    New  York.* 
me.    New  York.* 
UMoe.    New  YoHl.* 
rieeoe.   New  York.* 

m.    See  C.  E,  Gtorgn, 

BPH.  PET., 

wariuf  of  Archimedes.    Oxford, 

LRD. 

san  Latin  Grammar,  bv  Bnrr  and 


New 


mmar,  oy  j 
York,  1781, 


1807. 


the  Chaldaic  Language.   Boston. 

•k,1866.* 

>HEN,  h.  G.  H.  POND, 

First  Reading-Book.    Cin.,  1830.* 

Smra,  Tamakoce  Kaga.     My  Own 

iDakoU).    Boston,  1842. 

id  Dictionary  of  the  Dakotah  Lan- 

VTaahington.  1862.* 

Kmsp0,  or  Dakota  Lessons.   Lools- 

).♦ 


!*  f^fft  Kviipp  ^  RigktimytT, 
^teenee.  Literally  translated.   N. 


or  the  riano  Forte.    New  York.* 

>, 

land    Exercises    in    Arithmetic, 
ihia,  2d  ed.,  1845.   3d  ed.,  reviseo  by 
M8> 
I8B0.* 
.  G., 

) la Doctrlna Cristiana.    N.York.* 
NRY  J., 

ospels,  with  notes,  for  Sabbath 
2  TOls.   Boston,  9th  edition.* 
ith  notes,  for  Sabbath  Schools. 


RIPPINGHAM,  JOHN, 
The  Art  of  Public  Speaking  Extempore*    Lon- 
don, 2d  edition,  1814. 

RITTER, , 

Key  to  the  Aocordeon.    Philadelphia.* 
RIVERS,  W., 
Catechism  of  the  History  of  South  Carolina. 
Charleston,  1850.* 
RIVET.  WILLIAM, 
UseftiincM  of  Decimal  'Fcaetions.    London, 
1771.* 
ROBfilNS,  ELIZA. 
Primary  lessons  for  Schools.* 
Introduction  to  American  Popular  Lessons. 

New  York,  1834, 1840,* 
American  Popular  Lessons.     (Anon.)     New 
York,  rtjtth  ed.,  1826.   0th  ed.,  18^7, 1839),  n.  d. 
Sequel  to  Popular  Lessons.    New  York.* 
Class-Book  of  Poetry.    New  York,  1852.* 
Poetry  for  Schools.    New  York,  (1828.)  2d  ed., 

18%,  (1860). 
The  School-Friend.     Lessons  In    Prose  and 

Verse.    New  York,  (1830).    2d  ed.,  1851. 
Guide  to  Knowledge.    New  York,  1853.* 
Biography  for  Schools.    Philadelphia,  1852.* 
ElemcnU  of  Mythology.    PliiUdelphia.  1832.* 
Primary  Dictionary:  or.  Rational  Vocabulary. 

New  York,  1828.* 
English  History  for  Schools.    Boston,  1834.* 
Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  England.     New 

York.  1848. 1856. 
Go1dsmitii*s  History  of  Greece,  abridged.   New 

York.* 
Scripture  History.    New  York.* 
Youth's  Plutarch.    New  York.* 
Tales  fh>m  American  History.    New  York.* 
BOBBINS,  MANASSEH, 
Rudimental  licssons  In  Etymology  and  Syntax. 
Providence,  1820. 
BOBBINS,  ROYAL, 
History  of  the  English  Language.   Hartford, 

1837.* 
Ontlines  of  Ancient  and    Modem    History. 

Hartford,  (1832).    New  edition.  1S51. 
World  Displayed  in  Its  History  and  (geography. 

New  YV>rk,  1834. 
Tytler*s  History,  Ancient  and  Modem.    New 
York,  1819.    Hartford,  1818, 1823. 
ROBBINS,  B.  D.  C. 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia.    New  York,  1863.* 

ROBBINS, , 

Accordoon  Instructor.    New  York.* 
ROBERTS,  WILLIAM, 

HiKtory  of  the  United  States.    PhihL,  1802.* 
ROBERTSON,  T., 
The  Whole  French  Language.    New  System 
of  Teaching  French.    Edited  by  Ernst.    N. 
York,  1850. 
Key  to  do.    New  York.* 
Nuevo  Cnrso,  &c. ;  the  same  In  Spanish,  tran^ 
lated  by  Rojas.    New  York.* 
ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM, 
The  Discovery  of  America,  with  Qoestions.  Ed- 
ited by  Frost.    New  York.* 
History  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.    Edited  by 
Frost.    New  York.* 

ROBERTSON, , 

Salmon's  New  Geographical  and    Historical 
Grammar.    London,  12th  edition,  1772. 
ROBERTSON,  W.  S.,  &  D.  WINSLETT, 
Muskokee;  or.  Creek  First  Reader.    New  York, 
186fl.* 
ROBINSON.  ALVAN,  JR., 
Instruction  for  the  Violin.    Hallowell,  182fl.* 
Flauto  Travcrstere.    Instraotor  on  the  Flute. 
HaUowell,  1826.* 
ROBINSON,  A.  J., 
Outlines  of  Physical  Geography,    Revised  by 
FIteh.    New  York,  10th  edition,  1860. 
ROBINSON,  EDWARD, 
The  Bible  Diotloiitfy.   Bofton,  18ll«* 
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ROBINSON,  EDWARD,  (continued.) 
Battmann**  Larger  (ireek  Grammar.    AndoTer, 

Habn's  Greek  Testament.    New  York.* 
AVahra  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament.     Andover,  ItfiiS.     New  York, 

1860. 
Geseniua'  Hebrew  and  English  Lezioon.    Bos- 
ton, 1850.    6th  edition,  1866.* 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.    See  G.  B, 

Winer, 
ROBIN8UN,  HORATION., 
Progresnivc  Primary  Arithmetic    New  Toi^, 

18&S  18C0. 
Prosre^slvo  Intellectnal  Arithmetic.    N.  York, 

1860. 
Theoretical   and  Practical  Ailthmetie.    New 

York,  1869, 1H60. 
Key  to  do.    Cincinnati.* 
l*roffi«ssive  Higher  Ariihmetio.     N.  Y.,  1800.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  IWK).* 
Elementary  Algebra.    Cincinnati,  2d  od.,  1860. 

4th  ed.,  lb5 1 .    10th  ed^  1H68. 
New  Elementary  Algebra.    New  York,  1800.* 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  ISflO.* 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Algebra 

(University  ed).    New  York,  (1848.    38th 

edition,  1858. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1859.    (Cincinnati). 
Elements  of  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.    N. 

York,  16th  edition,  1K>8. 
Analytical  Geometry  and  the  Calculus.    New 

York,  (185l>).    2d  edition,  1858. 
Analytical  Geometry  and  Conic  ^Sections.     N. 

York,  1860.* 
DUforential  and  Integral  Calculus.    New  York, 

1860.* 
Treatise  on  Surveying  and  Navigation.    New 

York,  4th  cd.,  1858.    (Cindnnatl,  lb61.) 
Key  to  Algebra,  Geometry,   Surveying,  and 

Calculus.    New  York,  1800.* 
ElementuT  Class-Book  of  Astronomy.    New 

York,  1858. 
Treatise  on  Astronomy,  (University  edition). 

New  York,  1858. 
Same,  abridged.    Cincinnati.* 
Natural  PhUosophv.    Cincinnati.* 
Condse  Mathematical  Operations.    CIn.,  1854.* 
Mathematical  Recreations.    Albany,  1851.* 
EOBINSON,  JAMES,  JR., 
Temple's  Arithmetic,  revised.    Boston,  1824.* 
Elements  of  Arithmetic    Boston,  2d  edition, 

1824.    3d  edition,  1827. 
Elementary  Lessons  in  Mental  and  Oral  Arith- 
metic   (Primary  Arithmetic).    Boston '48. 
American  Arithmetic.    Boston,  1825, 1817.** 
Intellectual  Multiplier.    Boston,  1850. 
Compend  of  BooK-keeping  by  Single  Entry. 

Boston,  1831.* 
ROBINSON.  JOHN, 
An  Engiisn  Grammar.   MaysvUle,  Kentucky. 

1st  edition,  1830.* 
ROBINSON,  JOHN. 
Easy  Grammar  of  History.  Enlarged  by  Davis. 

PhiladelphU,  4th  edition.  1810. 
History  of  England.   Abridged  from  Hume. 

New  York,  1855.* 
ROCHE.  MARTIN, 
Book-keeping;  or,  the  Sdenoe  of  Commeroe, 

Philadelphia,  1836.* 
RODOERS,  M.  M., 
Chemistry,  etc.,  applied  to  Agrioulture.    Roch- 
ester, 1848.* 
RODOERS,  J.  B.,  A  R.  E., 

Tomer's  Chemistry.    PhiladelphU.* 
ROE,  A.  C, 

Oral  Lessons  in  Latin  and  English.  Newbuv.* 
ROE,  RICHARD, 
Introduction  to  Book-keepinff.  London.  1825.* 

ROEDIGER, , 

Hebrew  Gnunmar,   See  IT.  Qmnku. 


ROEHRIG.  F.  L.  O., 
The  German  Student's  First  Book.  BsltUB. 
De  Turcanun  Lingose  Indole  et  Natara.  lUfti 
18<X>. 
ROELKER.B., 
German  Keaomg  for  Beginners.   BoslM,Wi» 

Cambridge,  2d  edition,  18M.* 
Tiark's  Exercises  for  writing  Genum. 
1st  edition,  I860.* 
ROEMER,  J., 
Dictionary  of  EngUsh  and  VtaA 

New  York,  1853.* 
Elementary  French  Reader,    New  Yoik,  W^ 
Second  ''  ««         NewYofk,an.* 

Polyglot   Reader    (Mexzo&nti's  SysM.)  ii 

French.    New  York,  1850.* 
Polyglot  Reader  hi  German.   Thmslilidlf 

Solger.    New  York,  I860.* 
Polyglot  Reader    in  Italian.    T^aaslilii  Ir 

BotU.    New  York,  I860.* 
Polyglot  Reader  in  Spanish.    T^aaslitod  tf 

Camacho.    New  York,  I860.* 
Keys  to  do..  New  YotIl.* 
ROGERS.  R.  E., 
Lehman's  Physiological  dtenilsiiy. 
by  Day.    2  voto.   Philadetph^  IfiS^* 
ROGET,  PETER  MARK,  _ 

Thesaurus   of  English   Wc»^  and 
Edited  by  Sears.    Boston,  1866.* 
Outlines  of  Physiology.    Fhik,  183»,  18i7.* 
ROHR,  PHILIP, 

First  Lessons  in  Music    FliiladriphJa.* 
ROJAS,  PEDRO  JOSE, 
Nuevo  Curao  etc.,  de  Idioma  Inglesa.  (BdM' 
son's  System.)    New  York.* 
ROLLIN.  M., 
Delia  Maniera  etc.,  de  U  Belle  Lettre.  TtUL, 
byCanturini.    Venice,  1803. 

ROMBERG, , 

Instruction  Book  for  the  VIoIineeDo,  N.  T.* 
ROOME.  T., 

English  Grammar.    1813.* 
ROOSE,  RICHARD, 

Treatise  on  Book-keepiag.   London,  UBAi* 
ROOT,  ERASTUS, 
Introduction  to  Arithmetlo.    Norwkh,  WL 
(3d  edition,  1802.) 
ROOT,  G.  F., 
Academy  Vocalist.    New  York,  1866.* 
Musical  Album ;  a  Vocal  Clasa-Book.  N.T.* 
The  Silver  Lute.    Chicago,  1882.* 
The  Flower  Queen.    New  York.* 
Singer's  Manual.  See  Adamt,  Itoai  &  SmiKt* 
ROOT,  G.  F.,  &  L.  MASON, 

The  Young  Men's  Sia|dng-Book.   NewTofci* 
ROOT,  M.  A., 
Philosophical  Theory  and  Fkaetice  of  fth 
manship,  in  twelve  Booka.   New  Yak.* 
ROOT,  N.  wTt., 
School  Amusements.    New  York,  (18B7,)  M 
Infhntry  TacUcs  for  Sehoola.    (Tne  Bof  Nw 
dier.)  New  York,  1802. 
R(X)T,  OREN, 

A  New  Treatise  of  Snrveyinga.   N.Yntt*' 
ROPES,  JOSEPH, 
Lhiear  PersjMM^ve   ibr   Scboola.    Poftiaif 
1840.* 
ROSALES,  G., 

Caton  Crtstiana  y  Cateelsmo  etc    KewT«t* 
ROS<X)E,  D.  C,  _ 

Compendious  System  of  Book-kaeptaig.  Bt> 
gerstown,  1818.* 
ROSE,  H.,  ^ 

Chemical  Tables.  Rev.  l^  Dexter.  BosiUM'* 
ROSE,  JOHN,  ^ 

The  United  States  Arithmetie.   FUkM^ 

4th  edition,  1831. 
Key  to  do.   Philadelphia.* 
BOSE,W.,  - 

Sallnst:  JugortUiM  War  and  GoaiDintf  « 
Catiline.  T^nuulated,  Hew  ML> 
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,  FBEDERIC, 

ilMbra  of  UohAmmed  Ben  Masa.    Lon* 

a,  1831.* 

X  BARTON. 

rieal  Mantud ;  or,  Fifth  Header,    riiila., 

S7. 

Hoatliem   Speaker;    or,   Sixth  Bcader. 

lUadelphia,  IMW. 

rAMlBtt, 

Short,  ete.,   Latin  Grammar.    Phila., 
(B»  1811. 

«,  cd.  by  N.  C.  Brooks.    Phila.,  lfH7.* 
^  Corderil  CoUoquia.    Thila.,  1810. 
BOBERT, 

has  Grammar ;  or,  Introduction  to  Enfi:- 
ik  flnd  Latin.  Hartford,  7th  edition 
fO. 

has  Latin  Grammar.  Providence,  6th 
litlOB.  1780. 

lio.  Grammars  of  Burr  (f  JHgg. 
W.P., 


loal  System  of  Double  Entry  Book-keep* 
f.    Philadelphia.  1M7.* 
oeovntant.    Philadelphia,  1818.* 


fELL,  J., 

sh  Grammar.  London,  1707.* 

LON,  D., 

h  Composition.    New  York,  1841.* 

A.  A., 

0    Method    for    English    Composition. 


«««  Series,  New  York. 

e  Method  for  French.    New  York.* 

n,  M*  M., 

max     Cnoisis     etc.,     (Modem     French 

eader.)  Ed.  by  JeweU.    New  York,  1847. 

>THAM,  J., 

leal  Grammar  of  French.   Ed.  by  Suranlt. 

imbrldge,  1st  ed.  1831.    Boaton,  2d  ed. 

36.    3d  cd,  1830.    HaUowell,  3d  ed.  1841. 

It  French  Dio^ionary.    PhUa.,  1861.* 

)N,SU8ANNAH, 

I's  First  Step  in  Geography.  Boston,  1818. 

raient  of  Universal  Geography.    Bostou, 

Spellii^    Dictionary.     (Boston,    1806.) 

Mtland,  2d  od.,  1815. 

r.L., 

m  and  En^ish  Critical  and  Pronoandng 

ietionary.    New  York,  1838.* 

M.  M*. 

•e  OD  Pneumatics.    Philadelphia.* 

9,  CHARLES, 

il  Opera.    (Delphin   ed.)    Dublin,  1700. 

.  YoA,  Ist  ed.,  181 1.    Phila.,  0th  ed.,  18-.U 

WMHnm  of  Geography.    Elixabethtown, 

16. 

KAN,  THOMAS, 

OMtieie  Latinie  Infttitutiones.    (London, 

70.)    Edinburgh,  ]'.»th  ed.,  1700. 

Mats  of  the  l«atln  Tongue.  (lx)ndon,  14th 

1,1773.  New  York,   1W)7.)    lYenton,24th 

L,  1806.    Raleigh,  25th  ed.,  ixoo.     Rich- 

ond,  20th  e<l.,  IHIO.    IMiila.,  27th  ed.,  \xt2. 

le,  ed.  by  W.  Mann.     PhOadelphia,  20th 

Idon,  m?.* 

Uistorlarum  Librl  qui  supersunt.    Vol. 

I.  Edinburgh,  1704. 

Mtic.*' 


Book  of  Natural  Hi>>torT,  (Physiology 
Mechanism.)    I'hila.,  1841. 


KNBERGER,  W.  S.  W  , 
Book  of 
d  Animal 

nia  of  Anatomy  and   Physiology,  fVom 
Edwards  &  Comte.  Phi.,  '47,  '59. 

"    Mammalogy,  from  do.    Phil.,  *rtO. 

"   Ornithology,  from  do.  P., '46, '58, 

*•   Herpetology   and     Ichthyology, 
(Iromdo.    Philadelphia,  1860r 

**  Concholqgy,  ft*om  do.    Phil.,  '87. 

•*   Botany,  from  do.    Phila.,  1668. 

**   Geology,  from  do.    Phila.,  1816. 


BUSCHENDERGER,  W.  S.  W.,  (continwed.) 
Lexicon  of  Terms  U!«ed  in  Natural  History. 

Philadelphia,  (1n50,)  1K57. 
Elements  of  Nntnral  lliMtory.    The  abore  in 

two  vols     IMiilailelnhin,  1854,  l8no. 
SomervUlo's  I»hvMical  (r<H)graphy,  with  notes, 

he.    Philadelphia,  IhOy. 
RU8H,.IAME8. 
PhiloHophy  of  the  Human  Voice.     Philadel- 

phln,  Ih27,  1839.    4th  edition,  1855.* 
RUftKIN..)()HN, 
Elements  of  Drawing.    New  York,  1P67,  ('63.) 

♦•  "   IVrupecilve.    New  York.* 

RUSSELL,  ANNA  IJ., 
Youn<;  LadloH'  Elocutionary  Reader.     Edited 

by  W.  Russell.    BoNton,  1W5,  '40,  '48,  '63. 
Introduction  to  do.    St?e  liusaelly  If.,  if  A,  U, 
RUSSELL,  B.  A.    See  Sander$4'  JiuueU, 
RUSSELL,  KKANCIST., 
The  Practical  iteador.    Boston.  1S55. 
The  .lavenile  Speaker.    New  York,  1847, 1860. 
RUSSELL, .!() UN, 
History  of  the  United  States.  Phil ,  »37,  '44,  '64. 

"       '<   England.    Philadelphia,  1854. 

»«       •«  Franco.    Phila.,  n.  d.    New  ed.,  >64. 
"  ( I  recce  and  Rome.    Phila.,  1854. 
"  Europe.    Koene.* 
The  United  SUtes  Speaker.    Philadelphia.* 
RUSSELL,  J, 

FIngiish  Grammar.    lOth  ed.    London,  1842.* 
RUSSELL,  J.  8., 

The  ilational  Arithmetic.    Lowell,  1840.* 
RUSSELL,  WILLIAM, 
The  l*rimer;  or.  First  Steps  in  Spelling  and 

Reading     Boston,  1840.    Imp.  ed.,  n.  d.** 
Spelling- Book;  or.  Second  Course  of  Lessons. 

Boston,  1846.    n.  d.    1862.** 
New  Spelling-Book.    Boston,  1855. 
Introduction  to  the  Primary  Reader.    Boston, 

1847.    n.  d.** 
The  Primary  Reader.    Boston,  2d  edition,  1843, 

1847.    Improved  edition,  n.  d.** 
Sequel  to  do.    Boston,  (1846.)    n.  d.** 
Lessons   at   Home  in  Reading  and  Spelling. 

Boston.* 
Harper's  New  York  Class-Book.    N.  Y.,  1847. 
Young  Ladies'  Elocutionary  Reader.    See.^. 

U.  JiusaeU. 
Lessons  in  Ennnciation.    Boston,  1830,  (1841.) 
Exercises  on  Words.    Boston,  1850. 
Elements  of  Musical  Articulation.    Illustrated 

by  Mason.    Boston,  1845. 
Orthophony :   Culture  of  the  Vdoc,  on  Mnr- 

dock's  System.    Boston,  ( 1845,  1847.)    12th 

edition,  1850.    20th  edition,  1802. 
Rudiments  of  Gesture.    Boston,  1830.* 
Exercises  in  Elocution.    Boston,  1841.* 
The  American  Elocutionist.    Boston.* 
The  University  Speaker.    Boston,  1852.* 
Pulpit  Eloquence.    Boston,  2d  edition.* 
Manual  of  instruction  in  Reading.    Andorer, 

1852. 
Grammar  of  Composition.    New  Haven,  1823. 
Adam's    Latin  Grammar.     Abridged.     New 

Haven,  1824.    2d  edition,  1825. 
The  New  York  Speaker.    See  Edgarton  (f  Hut' 

sell. 
RUSSELL,  W.,  &  J.  GOLDSBURY, 
Introduction  to  the  American  Common  School 

Reader.    Boston,  (1815,  1840,)  1850.** 
American  Common  School  Reader  and  Speaker. 

Boston,  (1814  )    20th  thousand,  n.  d.    iWth 

thousand,  n.  d.** 
RUSSELL,  W.,  A  ANNA  V.j 
Introduction  to  the  Young  Ladies'  Elocutionary 

Reader.    Boston,  1845.    New  edition,  1861. 
RUSSELL,  W.  E., 
Murray's  English  Grammar.    Abridged.    Bee 

L,  Murrati. 
BUTEB,  MARTIN, 
Concise   Hebrew  Grammar,  wlttaont  points, 

(Easy  Bntranoe,  Ice.)    Oindnnati,  18M.* 
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BVAX,  JAMES, 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Aritlimctic.  N.  Y.,  ^27. 

«*  •»         •'    Algebra.    ITill., '58.* 

BonnYcantle's  Introdiictiou  to  Algebra.    New 

York,  2d  editioTi,  \t5£i. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1«22,  (1820.) 
Elementary  Treatise  ou   Mensuration.     New 

York,  IWl.* 
Bonnycantlc'is  Introduction  to  Mensuration  and 

Practical  Geometry.    l*hiliKieipliia.  1^^7.• 
New  American  Grammar  of  Antrouomy.    New 

York,  1S.>5.    (IMiiladelphla.**) 
Playfair*8  Elements  of  Euclid.    PhiUdelphia, 
new  edition,  lisW.* 
BYFF,  TETKit, 

QuestioneH  (ieometricc.    Franldbrt,  1021.* 
RYLAND,JOIIN, 

An  Kngliftli  Grammar.    Northampton,  1767.* 
RYLAND,  K0BINS<JN, 
Soripturo  Cateehl«m  for  Colored  People,  fiieb- 
moud,  im^.* 


S. 


SABINE,  H., 

Eucriish  Grammar.    London,  1702.* 
SACUTLEBEN,  A., 
.£sctiylua.    Septem  oontn  Tb^M.   IMBi 

186:{.* 
SACROBOSCO, 

AJgorismufi.    Venice,  1523.* 
ST.JOIlN,8AMU£L, 
Elements   of  Geology.    Hndaon,  Ohio,  UN* 

( New  York,  1661.    5th  ed.,  Ittt } 
ST.  PIERRE, 

See  BemmxUiu 
SALES,  F., 
The  I'umingEngliah  Idioms  into  French.  B** 

ton,  iMa.* 
Key  to  do.    Boston,  18<X.* 
Kudiroents  of  the  bpaniah  Langaagc.  BHMi, 

lis20.* 
Josse's  Grammar  of  the   Spaniih  Ln^t^ 

Revised.     Boston,  2d  edition,  lisH.  Uft 

edition,  ISiU.*  , 

Nenman  ft  Baretti's  Dictionary  of  SpaaiihiM 

Enflrlish.    2  vols.    Boston,  1S26.< 
Don  Qu^oto  de  la  Mancha.     2  vols.    fiMtM), 

18a7.    3d  edition,  It^iS.* 
Art  of  Translating  Italian  at  Sight.    Boit«i** 
Porqaet's  11  Tessorctto  deUo  SooUre  luiim»» 

Boston.  1850.* 
SALISBURY,  A.  G.,  &  A.  E.  SLOANE, 
Reports  for  Schools.    Syracnse,  UM5.** 
SALKELD,  JOSEPH,  _ 

Fh-st  Book  in  Spanish.    N.  York,  ('52.'M,)'A 
Classical  Antiquities ;  or,  a  Compend,  kc>  Mt 

York,(18&2,)  1839. 
SALLUSTIUS  CRISPUS,  C,  _ 

Opera  Omnia  quae  extant.  (Delpb.editioi.)Bf 

Crispin.    Philadelphia,  ISM.    2dc(L.ttli 
BeUiCatilin.etJngurai.  Uistoric.    E^ad^ 

Wilson.    New  York,  lt)06.  2deditioa.W' 
De  Bello  Catilin.  et  Jngurth.      EdiMjT 

SchmiU  &  Zumpt.  Phnndelphia,18ttka^ 

1850.    (New  York.) 
De  CatiUn.  Coi^.  Belloqne  Jnjpirtfa. 

Edited  by  Anthon.     Boston,  (UsSJ 

edition,  1831. 
Jagnrthine  War  and  Conspiracy  of 

Edited  by  Anthon.   New  York,  6th  ( 

18%,  (1852.)    10th  edlUon,  18^0. 
Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  &0.    Edited  by] 

New  York.* 
Jngurtha  and  Catiline.  With  notes  byi 

&Sturgu8.    New  York,  1850.*  ,^ 

Uistory  of  War  against  Jngurtha.   EdilNif 

Andrews.    Boston,  18t5.    Ne*  Hava-* 
Opera.   With  interlinear  translation.  BrBim^ 

llton.    Revised  by  Clark.    Phila.,ltf7*^ 
Opera.    With   English    notes    by  CUfikw 

New  York.    Phihidelphia.* 
Jurgurthine  War  and  Conspiracy  of 

Translated  by  Rose.    New  York.* 
Sallust,  &c.   Literally  translated,  by  Wa 

New  York,  1855.* 
SALMON,  TUOMAS, 
Modern  Gazetteer.     London.    No  title  m»' 

[About  175G.]    8th  edition,  176l». 
Modem  Univwsal  Gazetteer.     LondoB,(]MI 

edition,  1782.)  1796. 
New  Geographical  and  Historical  Qnm^» 

Edited  by  Robertson.    London,  l»fc  ^ 

1772. 
Geographical    and    AstrononUoal 

London,  13th  edition,  1795. 
8ALZMAN,  C.  8., 
Elements  of  Monllty,  fiir  Towur : 

ton,  ia60.»  ^^ 
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'tbe  Bflde ;  ibr  School!.  Hartfbfd.* 

;     ' 

DTEB  H., 

|lith  Gramnuur.    Concord,  1956.* 
Gnmnuur  of  the  English  Langnage. 
dfUaS.    Bofton,  1830. 
tots.    Coneord,  1868 
■1  Mutual.    Concord,  1865, 'M. 
D.  RALPH, 
attse.    2ded.,1730.* 
JHARLES  W., 
md  Cards.    New  York.* 
bool  Charts.    New  York.* 
bool  Primer.  New  York,  n.  d.   (Al- 
bania Reader,  Part  I.    1844, 1852.) 
lalling-Book.    New  York.* 
Mk.   AndoTcr,  1830.     (New  York, 
loebetter,  1852.)** 
er,  DeHner,  and  Analjver.      New 
Blaned  edition,  1857, 1868. 
r  Smclish  Words.    New  York,  1890. 
Mi««  Nos.Iw-III.  New  York, '61.* 
idar.   First  Book.  N.Y.,n.d.   New 

scries,  1853.    Chic.,  n.  d.** 
**         Second  Book.    N.  York,  n.  d. 

New  scries,  1853.** 
••         Third  Book.    N.  York,  1810. 

New  series,  1853,  IfMSO. 
M         Fourth  Book.    N.  York,  n.  d. 

(6th  ed..  1813.)  12thc(Ution, 

18M.   New  series, '58,  *60. 
or  Union  Fifth  Reader.    N.  Y.,  '03. 
diool  Reader.    New  York,  1868. 
LadlM^  Reader.    New  York,  1858. 
Speaker.    Now  York,  n.  d. 
id  Bngiish  Pictorial  Primer.   New 

sea.*  " 

wm^  Samderi. 
UW.,  to  JOSHUA  C, 
■1  Primer.    N.  York.(46  »53.)  n.d. 
Raader.    Fifth  Book.   New  York, 
action,  n.  d.** 

Cbammarian.    Rochester.  18I7. 
).  W.,  *  £.  W.  MERRILL, 
;^Ctert.    New  York.* 

FIrat  German  Reader.    New  York, 

MivlSOl.* 

dv.    New  York,  1801.* 

naa  Reader.    New  York,  1861.* 

^alltr  and  Third  Reader.    N.  York, 

X  W..  *  B.  A.  RUSSELL. 

▼oaallst.    Rochester,  n.  d. 

i-Breast:   or.  Juvenile    Song«Book. 

Hrik*  1866. 

hi.  HUBERT, 

lasfa  First  Book.    Philadelphia.* 

oorae  of  French  Grammar.    Philo* 

,  ad  edlUon,  1818. 

tOSHUA  C, 

DaSner  and  Higher  Speller.    N.  Y.* 

7,  NICHOLAS, 

riOpbra.    Cambridge,  1740.* 

morphoses* 
J.  HERBERT, 

Arithmetic,  iu  Decimal  Currency, 
d,  2d  ediUon,  1801. 
Ittunetic.    Montreal,  2d  ed.,  1801. 
oniuilas,&c.    With  examples.  To- 


SARGENT.  EPES,  (eon/intied.)  i 

The  Standard  Second  Reader.    Boston,  1866. 

"  "        Third  Reader.    Boston,  1865. 

«  «        Fourth  Reader.    Boston,  1855. 

*'    Fifth,  or  First  Class  Standard  Reader.  Bos- 
ton, 18&I. 
Selections  in  Poetrv.    Plilladclphia,  1852.* 
The  Intermediate  standard  Speaker.    Pbila.* 
The  Primfurr  Standard  Speaker.  Pliilsdelplila.* 
Tlie  Standard  Speaker.   PhU.,'52.  llthed.,'6tf.* 


larta  R>r  Primary  Schools.  Boston.* 
d  School  Primer.    BoBton,1857.* 
,  or  Primary  Speller.  Bost.;Phil.* 
•dSpeUer.    Boston,  1856.* 
r  Standard  Reader.   PhiUulelphia.* 
dflrttRaader.   Bosloii,  1866.* 


Original  IMnlognes.    Boston,  1801.* 
SARGENT,  M.  U., 
Kntick's  Ty routs  Thesaurus..  Oakelt's  edition 
revised.    Baltimore,  18:20.* 

SARGENT, J 

Book-keeping.    With  Blanks.    Boston.* 
SAIUEANT,  THOMAS, 

The  Federal  AritlimtHician.  Philadelphia,  1708. 
SARMIENTO,  IX)MINGO  F., 

Metodo  de  Leotura  Gradual.     Santiago,  1850.** 
SARONI,  H.  S., 

Musical  Grammar.    New  York.* 
SAUNDERS,  C, 
New  Latin  Paradigms.    Philadelphia.* 

SAUNDERS, , 

(^mplete  Instruction  Book  for  the  Violin.   N« 
York.* 

SAUNDERSON, , 

Alfi^ebra,  1803.* 
SAURIN,  JOSEPH, 
Algebra.    Boston,  1821.* 
Truronometry.    Boston,  1821.* 
SAWYER,  LEICESTER, 
A  Critical  Exposition  of  Mental  Philoaophy. 

New  Haven,  1830. 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.    N.  Y.,  1862.* 
CTatechism  of  Christian  Morals.    Boston.* 
SAWYER,  L.  A., 

Mental  Philosophy,  for  (Alleges,  &c.  Bos.,  '51.* 
SAY,  JEAN  BAPTlSTB, 
Treatise  on  Political  E>x>nomr.    Translated  by 
Prinsep.    Edited  by  Biddle.     Boston,  2d 
edition,  1824.    Philadelphia,  3d  edition,  '27, 
(1832,  1830,  1853.) 
SAY,  THOMAS. 
Entomology  of  North  America.    Edited  by  Le 

Conte.    New  York,  1800.* 
Conchology  of  the  United  States.    Edited  by 
BInney.    New  York,  1800.* 
SAY^IORE,  SARAH  E., 
Noel  and  Chaptial's  French  Grammar.    Bordo- 
nave's  revised  edition.    New  York,  1850. 
SCAPULA.  JOHANNES, 
Lexicon  Gneco-Latinum.  No  title-page.  Pre- 
face dated,  Basle,  1570. 

SCHADE, . 

German  and  En^rlish  Grammar.  Philadelphia.* 
SCHAEPER,  G.  H., 

Lomberti  Bos  Ellipses  Graecae.    Glasgow,  1813. 
SCHAIBLE,  CIIAIiLES, 
Exercises  in  the  Art  of  Thinking.    London,  '00. 

SCHAUS, , 

Drawing  Studies  for  Schools,  &c    New  York, 
1850.* 
SCHELL,  H.  S., 
Introductory  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.     Phila- 
delphia, 1855.* 


r, 


SCHEL 

Elementary  Drawing,  &c.    See  Coe  <^  ScheU, 
SCHFjM,  a.  •!., 
Latin  and  English  Lexicon.    See  C  F.  Inger' 
gler. 
SCHEUBEL,  JOHN. 
Euclidis  MegorensU  Algebra  RegulsB    Bosle, 
1550.* 
SCHILLER.  FREDERIC. 
Wiliielm  Tell,  with  interlinear  translation.    Br 
Braunfels  8c  White.    London,  2d  ed.,  1850. 
SCHIPPER,  B.  J., 
German  Dictionary.   See  Jliuhknberg  f  Sdh^ 
per. 
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8CHIPPER, , 

A  Latin  Graminiir.    FhiladelphiJi.* 
BCHLEGEL,  F.. 
Leeturcii  on  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Litemture,    with    quesUona.      By    Frost. 
Philadelphia,  1853.* 
SCHICAN  K   — — — 

German  Spelling- Book. '  FhiUdelphia.* 
SCHMIDT.  H.  L., 

Coarso  of  Ancient  Geography.    New  York.* 
SCHMIKDKK,  it., 
Bryan's   £Di;lii<h   Grammar  for  Germana,  re- 
vified.    Now  York.* 
SCHMITV.,  LEONHAKD, 
Grammar  of  the  Italian  Langnago.    Philadel- 

pliia,  1K>I.* 
Grammar  of  the  T^tin  Lang^uage.    (Adranced 
Lat.  Grnm.)    Efiltcd  bv  ^^chmitz  &  Zumpt. 
PhilndelphiA,  1851,  (IK&O.) 
Elementary  Latin   Grammar  and   Exercises. 
Edited  by  .Schmltz  &  /nmpt  Phila., '52, '65. 
T^atin  Gram  mam.    t^ce  C.  G.  Zumpt, 
History  of  Uoiiu'.    New  York.* 
"        "   Gret'ce.    Now  York.* 
Manual  of  Ancient  IliHtory.    Philadelphia,  *eO. 


II 


Geop'aphy.    Phila.,  1667. 
8CHMITZ,  L.,  &  C.  G.  ZUMIT. 
Latin  Graiuinurs.    .See  L.  Schmitz, 
Advanced  L.atiu  ExercLsra.    Phila.,  1864, 1856. 
Kaltscliniiilt'rt  2}chool  Dictionary  of  the  Latin 

Languai<:e.     riiiladelnhia.  Ihol,  I860. 
KcpotiA  l^iber  dc  t^celleutibus  Ducibus,  &c. 

Philttdelpliia,  1K>:1. 
Cctaris  Commenturli  de  Bello  Gallieo.    Pbila., 

1W7,  18150.    (New  York.) 
Orldll  Curmina  Sclocta.    Phila.,  1861, 1857. 
Cortii  de  GeMtio  Aloxandri  Ma^ni.    Phila.,  *60. 
Sallustil  ( -at il inn  et  .1  ii ururthn.  Pliila..  48,  '50,  '50. 
Virgllii  Carmina.    Philadelphia,  1848,  180O. 
Horatii  Pueinnta  Excerpta.  Phlladclpbia,  I860. 
LiTli  HiKtoriarum  Libri  I.,  U.,  XAJ.,  XXII. 

Philadelpliia,  1851,  1800. 
Cieeronis  Omtiones  ik'lects  XII.  Philadelphia, 

1850,  1K»1,  1S5U. 
CHMUCKElt,  S.  S  , 
Psychology ;  or,  Elements  of  3fenfal  Philoao- 

phv.    New  York,  1814.    2d  edition,  1847.* 
Storr  &  Flatt's  Elements  of  Theology.    Trans- 
lated.   2  vols.    Bostton,  l&'O.    Andover.* 
Element!*  of  Popular  Theology.    Andover,  ^. 

Philadelphia,  1818.* 
SCHNF/'K,  B.  »., 

Mufticul  Primer.    See  Smith  if  Schneck, 
8CHNEIDKU,  F., 
I*ractical  <  )rffnn  School.    Boston ;  New  York.* 
Theory  of  liarmuuy.    Translated   by  White. 

Boston;  New  York.* 
CHCEDLEU,  KKIEDIIICir. 
Book  of   Nature.      TranHlated  by  Medlock. 

Philmlclpliiu,  IH5  ^  1K50. 
SCHOLFIELD,  NATHAN, 
Elements  of  Plane  Geouiotry.    Norwich.* 

"         "  Solid  "  Norwich.* 

Spbericiil  Geometry  and  Trigonometry.    Nor- 
wich.* 
Hlf tier  Geometrv  and  Trigonometry.  N.  York, 

1815.    (Norwich.) 
Higher  Georretry  nud  Mensuration.    N.  York, 

1845.    (Norwich.) 
SCHOOLER,  S., 
dements  ofDescrlptlve  Geometry.  Bichmond, 

1854.* 
SCHBEVELHLS,  C. 
Lexicon  Manuule  Grxco-Latinum,  fro.    Edited 

by  Hill.    LK)n(iun,  l>th  edition,  1717. 
SMne.    E<Iited  by  Hill  and  others.    London, 

10th  edition,  1796.    New  York,  2d  edition, 

1814,(1818,  1825.) 
Greek  Lexicon,  Translated  into  English.    Lon- 
don, 1820. 
Greek  Lexicon.      Translated  by  Pickering  fc 

Oliver.  Boston,  (1820.)  2d  ed.,  niO, '47,  (^.) 


8CHR(£TER,  GEORGE. 
Key  to  Independent  sorka  of  School  Ifi. 
New  York,  180a 
SCHUBERT,  G.  H., 
Mirror  of  Nature.    T^tmalatM  by  fmm, 
Philadelphia,  1»49. 
8CHULTZ.  J.  R, 
Key  to  Noebden^a  Exerclaea,  (with  do^)  I» 
don,  2d  edition,  1H26. 
SCHULTZ,  O., 

Tirocinium.    First  Lesaona  in  Latia.  I.T.* 
SCHUSTER,  SIGISMOND, 
Drawing-Book.   (Drawing-Cards.  PudLaf 

IL)    New  York* 
Practical  Drawing  Book.    (Praetioal  Dniif| 

Cards.)  New  York,  1864. 
Systematic  and  ProKresslre  Drawing  SdM 

In  Six  Nos.    New  York,  l^«4.* 
Heads  and  Shading.    New  York,  ISiO.* 
Album  of  Drawing.    New  York.* 
SCHUYLER,  A., 

Higher  Arithmetic.* 
SCHWEGLER,  ALBERT, 
History  of  Philosophy  in  Epitome. 
bySeelye.    New  York,  1860.* 
SCOFIELD, 

Prinmatic  Color  Blocka.    N.  Y.,  1863.* 
SCOTT,  DAVID  B., 
Manual  of  History  of  the  United  Stttcf.  I.T. 
(1852,)  IHGO. 
SCOTT,  JOSEPH,  _. 

United  SUtes  Gazetteer.    PhiladelpliI^  CK^* 
Geograpliical  Dictionarr  of  the  United  ftM 
Philadelphia,  1806.* 
800TT    R. 
Greek  lexicon.    See  lAdddl  &  SeotL 

SCOTT,  WILLIAM,  ^ 

New  Spelling  and  Pronoondng   DioHMMT* 

Cork.  1810. 
Lessons  in  Elocution.    New  York,  (I^J^ 
1810.    Boston,  3d  edition,  1811, 'A.  ^ 
ford,  6th  cd.,  1812.    Concord,  1817,  lyt 
Montpelier,  'IS.    Leicester,  "ao.  (WortiP't 
1800.    Plymouth,  1825.** 
Same,  enlarged  by  Johnson.    FhlU.* 
SCRIBNER,  CHARLES,  ^     . 

The  Slate  Map-Drawing  Cards.   N.  Toii|ii« 
See  Pattnon,  IJunUm  if  Serilmer. 
SCRIBNER,  J.  M., 

The  Ready  Reckoner.    Rochester.* 
SCRUTON,  JAMES, 

Practical  Counting  Honae.    GUagow,  1777." 
SEARLE,  THOMAS, 

Grammar  in  Verse.    London,  1822.* 
SEAiiS,  BARN  AS,  ^_. 

Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Wonh.  B«M« 
1W6.  ^,.,. 

The  Ciceronian ;  or,  Pmsalan  Method  ofW* 
ing  Latin.    Boston,  lfH4.* 
SEARS,  EDWARD,  fc  FELTON, 
Classical  Studies.    Boston,  1843. 
SEARS,  JAMES  H.,  ^^^ 

Standard  SpeUing-Book ;  or.  ScTidlai^  ^'ff' 
New  Haven,  (1826.)    Beviaed  ed.  ItUK,  V»r 
SEDGER,  JOllN,  ^. 

Rudiments  of  Book-keeping.    London,  1777.' 
SEDGWICK,  C.  M.,  ._^ 

Facts  and   Fancies   for  School-day  W^^ 

New  York,  1854.*  _, 

Morals  of  Manners.    New  York,  1819,  Im. 
SEELYE,  J.  H.,  ^ 

History  of  Philosophy.    See  A,  Sduee^^ 
SEIXASC  JAMES,  ^_., 

Manual  of  Hebrew  Grammar.    Fhi]adei|a» 
SENECA,  L.  A.,  .mci 

Hercules  Fnrens.   Ed.  by  Beck.    BosCoaif  !»• 
SEOANE,  MATEO,  .  _^ 

Spanish  Dictionary.    See  XamoM  f  JHf''*' 
SERON,  T..  _.       _y|^ 

Motaiqiie  FmnQsIa,  on  Cholz  de  8^{ett*  ""*' 

HlatolredBEtaUUnis.  SeeHortarowf  Ser^ 
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t  amd  Analytloal  Bender.   N.  York, 

1m  New  York  Primary  School  Sys- 
tw  York,  1830. . 

Caaoalj  or,  New  EngUind  Reader. 

It  I&Btory  of  Rome.   New  York, 

BB7. 

t  HtotoiT  of  Greece.    N.Y.  1853.* 

rSPHEN. 

laamar.   IkMtoii,  1783.* 

peaker*   Enlarged  by  Seed.    New 

[.J., 

Covae  of  Cirll  EnjrlneerinK.    ISoa- 

l^J838.    Sdeditloo,  1837.* 

Drmwliig-Book.   No.  I.   CineUmati, 
M  IMOT 

Drawing-Book,  No.  II.    Clnn.* 
Orawing-Cardfl,    Three  Noa.    Qn- 

or, 

kaatomy.   New  York,  1SZ5.* 

VEH  A., 

Fhilosophioally  Taught,   Deaorip- 
the  Viiiihle  Nomerator.   Boston, 

iKAS  B., 

r  BagUsh    Literatore.    Edited  by 

aaiu^Phlladelphia,  ad  ed.,  18M.* 

ofHlalory.   New  York,  18M.* 
matory  of  the  United  SUtea.  New 


ory  of  the  United  States.    N.  Y.* 

ilorTof  Eorope.    New  York.* 

rUaatory  Combined  with  Geography 

tmology.   New  York.* 

f  H., 

iffSlmplllled.   Baltimore,  1811.* 

k  Tlrtae.   See  F,  Theremin, 

',  of  Logographle,  fce.  Freneh  Spell- 
nmt,  I8i».* 

B.  A., 

M^leetLeiaons.   New  York,  1882.* 

^m    U., 

I  Mineralogy.   New  HaTen,  1832. 

A,  1867. 

lOHN, 

[)ODUe  Entry  Book-keeping  Simpli- 

analngburg,  1810.* 

VriLLIASA., 

Lrithmetlc.    Parti.    (Prim. Arlth. ) 

18».** 

FUBMAN, 
lal  Text-Book.    Philadelphia,  1855. 

THOMAS, 

it  English;  or.  Art  of  Beading. 
1780. 

Irammar  of  the  English  Lanonage. 
ry  Andrews.    Phila.,  3d  ed.,  1780. 
eefearea  on  Elocution.  Troy,  2d  ed., 

iettoaary  of  the  English  Language. 
,(1780).  ad  ed.,  1780.  Philadelphia, 

ANIKL, 

V  Book>koepiiig,  Simpliiled.   Lon- 


SHEBMAN,  HENRY, 
Go?ernmental  ilratory  of  the  United  Statef« 
New  York,  1W3. 
SHERMAN,  JOHN, 
Philosophy  of  Language  Ilhiatraled.    A  New 
^SvHtpm  of  Graniinar.    Trenton  Falla,  ISM. 
SHERWIN,  THOMAS, 
Elementary  Treatise    on  Algebra.     Boston^ 

1M2.    2d  edition,  18H.  r 

Common  School  Algebra.    Boston,  1815,  (18M.) 
Keys  to  do.    Boston,  186:2.* 
BUthematioal  Tables.    Hee  AlUee  <f  Sherwint] 
SHIiK WOOD,  GEORGE, 
8pelier  and  Pronouncer.    New  York,  18(tt. 
Writing  Hpeiler.    New  York,  1802. 
SHERWOOD,  L.  H., 
Song  and  Uymn-Book.    See  BriUan  ^  Slkm^ 
wood. 
SHERWOOD,  WILLIAM, 
Self-Culture  in  Reading,  Speaking  and  CoATai^ 

sation.    New  York,  1866.* 
System  of  Elocution.    New  York.* 
SHEY8,  B., 

The  American  Book-keeper.    New  York,  1818.* 
SIllRES,  JOHN, 
Improved  Method  of  Book-keeping.    London* 
17W.» 
SHURTLEFF,  J.  B., 
Governmental  Instructor.    New  York,   1816, 
(Revised  edition,  18fX).) 
SIGOURNKY,  LYDIA  H., 
The  Pictorial  Reader.    New  York,  1844.* 
The  Illuminated  American  Primer.  Claremont, 

1844.  (New  York.) 
The  Girl's  Readlng-Book.    New  York,  0th  ed., 

IH^.  12th  cditToa,  1841. 
The  Boy*s  Reading-Book,  for  Schools.    New 

York,  1830. 
Evening  Readings  in  History.     Springfield, 

SILICEUS.  JOHN  MARTIN, 

Arlthmetioa,  fcc.    Paris,  1620.* 
SIL.rESTROM,  P.  A., 
Afliandlingar  i  Fv«iska  och  FUosoflska  Amnen. 
No.  1.  Stockholm,  1861. 
SILL,  J.  M.  B., 
Synthesis  of  the  English  Sentence.    (Elemen- 
tary Grammar,)  riew  York,  1H6'<>. 
Parsing  Book,  to  accompany  do.   New  York,* 
SILLIMAN,  BENJAMIN, 
Elements  of  Chemistry.    2  toIs.  New  Hayea, 
1830. 
SILLIMAN,  BENJAMIN,  JR., 
First  Principles  of  Physios  i  or,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy.   Philadelphia.  1850. 
Urst  Principles  of  Chemistry.    Philadelphia. 
(1847, 1860, 186:).)  4!)th  edition,  1800. 
SIMME0N,J01IN, 

A  SpeUing-Book.    Philadelphia.* 
SIMMS,  FREDERIC  W., 
Treatise  on  Levelling.    Ber.  by  Alexander. 

Baltimore,  1K37.    (New  York.) 
Treatise  on  ilathematical  Instruments.    Ber. 
by  Alexander.  Bait,  2d  ed.  1814,  (N.  Y.) 
SIMMS,  W.  G.. 
Geography  of  South  Carolina.    New  HaTen ; 

Charleston,  1843.* 
History  of  Sooth  Carolina.  New  Hayen,  1810.* 
Questions  to  do..  New  Haven.* 
SIMONNB,T.. 
Manual  of  French  Verbs.    New  York,  1861.* 
Treatise  on  French  Verbs.    New  York.* 
OllendorlPs    French  Grammar  for  Spanlardt, 

(Metodo,  etc^  New  York.* 
Key  to  do..  New  York.* 
Ollendorfrs  Spanish  Grammar.    See  Vdat^pua 
d  SimowU, 
8IMONSON,  j 

Circular  ZoOlqgieal  Chart.   New  Yoik,  1863.* 
SIMPSON,  THOMAS,  ' 

Tteatlae  of  Algdm.   Loadon,  4tli  ed.,  1778t 
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BDfPSON,  THOMAS,  {caniinved.) 
M  Trigonometry,  rUtne  uid  Spherical.    Pnuo., 
*«'      1S47.* 

^  Barveying.* 

SIMSON,  ROBERT, 

*.  Ktements  of  Euclid.    Phlla.,  1821. 

jUi     *«        "    Conic   Sections.    Glasgow,    new 

''       edition,  IbOK  rbUadelphia,  18W. 

SIttBT, , 

JBlementB  de  la  T^n^«*  AnglnMe.    1800.* 
£pitoroc  Hii^torin  Grsccie.    New    Haven.    Ist 
'     cd.,  I>fi22,  (ls:4)  ltc&>,  (Roflton,  Philadelphia, 

SISMONDi, , 

ji  Battles  of  Creasy  and  Poictiers.  with  Interiin- 

^-       ear  translation.    Loudon,  Scl  ed.,  litM. 

SKINNER,  F.  G., 

.  Elements  of  Agriculture.    See  Bentz  (f  De 

'        Eeville, 

SKINNER,  O.  A., 

Qae«tion8    for  Sabbath-School  Classes.     Sec 
^         C.  Hudson, 
8L0ANE.  A.  L., 

Report  for  Schools.    Sec  Salisbury  if  Sloane, 
SLOCOHU,  WILLIAM, 

American  Calculator.    Philadelphia,  1831. 
SHALLEY,  DANIEL  S., 
The    American    Phonetic    Dictionary.     Cln., 
1855.* 
SMART,  B.  H., 
Accidence  of  English  Grammar.  London,  1811. 
Grammar  on   itit  True  Basi!) ;  Accidence  and 
.-     Principles  of  English   Grammar.    2  vols. 

London,  1847. 
Frtetieal  Grammsr  and  English  Pronondation. 
London,  1810.* 
SMART.  CHRISTOPHER, 
Translation  of  Cicero.    Philadelphia,  1RI7.* 
»«  "  Horace,  Philadelphia,  1853.* 

Same,  ed.  by  Buckley.   New  York,  1055.* 
Translation  of  'Phsedrus.    New  York.* 
SMART,  JOHN  G., 
Cioeronis  Orationc^  qutedam  selectje.   (Delphin 
ed.)  Philadelphia,  1«26,  1834.* 
SMBATON,  WILLIAM, 
Btymoiogieal  3Linual  of  the  English  Language. 

New  Haven,  1843. 
Etymological  Manual  of  the  English  and  French 
Languaqres.    New  Haven,  1843.** 
SMELLIE,  WILLIAM, 
Phllosopny  of  Natural  IHstory.    Ed.  by  Ware. 
Bostou  (1824.)    :Wth  ed.,    1846,  1947,  1851, 
18fi0. 
SHETHAAf,  TH03LkS, 

English  Gramuinr.    London,  1774.* 
SMETIUS,  HENRICUS, 

PTosodUi.    Frankfort  and  Leipeio,  1001. 
SMILEY,  THOMAS  T., 
United  States  Speaker.    Phila.* 
Easy   Intrnduction  to  Cxeography.     Philadel- 
phU,  (1821,)  4th  edition,  18:25,  (5th  edition, 
1827.) 
Atlas  to  do.    PhiladelphU.* 
Improved  Atla<}.    Philadelphia,  1827.* 
Saored  Geography.    Phllaaelphia,  1824.* 
SnoyclopaklTa  of  Geo^aphy.    Hartford,  1830. 
Table-Book.    Piiiladelphia* 
ArithmeUcal  Rules  and  Tables.    Philadelphia, 

1847.* 
New  Federal  Calculator ;  or,  Scholars'  Assist- 
ant.   Phila.,  1825,  1M3,  i860.** 
Complete  Key  to  do.    Phlia.,  1825, 1835.** 
SMITH  fc  FARNUM, 

Juvenile  Atlas.    New  York,  1813.* 
SMITH,  ASA, 
Primero  Llbro  de  Geografla.    New  York.* 
Primary  Astronomy.    New  York,  lh&4.* 
niostrated   Astronomy.    N.  Y.,  4th  ed.,  1840, 

(1854,  Boston,  1861.) 
Aatronomia  Illttstrada.    Same,  in  Spanish.   N. 
T.,  1854.* 


SMITH,  ANN, 

Drawing- Book  of  Flowers.   Baltfanore.* 
SMITH,  AUGUSTUS  W., 
Elementry  Treatise  on  Meduaics.  NevTori^ 
(1{«4U,)  1«58. 
SMITH,  CHARLE.S, 

Universal  Geography  made  Easy.  K.I.,irft 
SMITH,  D.  B., 

Chemistry.    Philadelphia.* 
SMITH,  E.  A., 
Blair's  ElemenU  of  Natural  and  Expcrioaiil 
Philosophy.    New  York,  UfiH.* 
SMITH,  E.  PXSTRINE, 

Manual  of  Political  Economy.   N.  T.,  VOSL* 
SMITH,  ELI, 

An  English  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  ISll* 
SMITH,  FRANCIS  H., 
Introduction  to  Smith  and  Dnke*s  Arithadi& 

Philadelphia,  1647.* 
Key  to  the  Same.    Philadelphia.* 
Algebra.    Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Blot's    Elementary    T^atlse    on   Asalytial 
(ieometry.      Phila.,   rev.  ed.,  IM0,  (Wi 
New  York.) 
SMITH,  F.  U.,  fc  R.  T.  W.  DUKE, 
The  American  Statistical  Arlthmedc  FMm 
1845. 
SMITH,  HENRY, 

Anatomical  Atlas.    Philadelphia,  IStt.* 
SMITH,  II.,  &  B.  S.  SCUNECK, 
The  Musical  Primer  and  JavenUe  ImtndK 
Chambersburg,  1846. 
SMITH,  HENRY, 
Crusius's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  BMff. 
Hartford.  1844.* 
SMITH,  HENRY  B.,  ^^^ 

History  of  the  Church,  in  Chronologied1lB» 

New  York,  1860.* 
Giesler's  Text-Book  of  Church  History.  K* 
York,  1857.* 
SMITH,  H.  L., 

Natural  PhUosophy.    New  York,  18S&* 
SMITH,  JAMES, 

Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  ftc  X.T.* 

SMITH,  JEROME  V.  C,  ^ 

CUss-Book  of  Anatomy.    Boston,  (18MJ  * 

edition,  1840.    6th  edition,  184L 

SMITH.  JOHN.  -, 

New  Ilampshire  Latin  Grammar.  Boiloii* 

edition,  1812. 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Langniu^.   Bo4Ni|l^ 
Hebrew  Grammar  without  Points.  Bottfl* 
Cicero,  De  Oratore.* 
SMITH,  J.  CALVIN, 

Gazetteer  of  the  World.    New  York,  18A* 
SMITH.  JOHN  RUBENS, 

Juvenile  Drawing-Book.    New  York,  UH* 
SMITH,  JOSIAH  TOULMIN,  ,^_^ 

Comparative  View  of  Ancient  History.  BmOi 
1838.* 
SMITH  J.  E.. 

Grammar  of  Botany.    New  York,  1822.* 

SMITH.  J.  K.,  __^ 

Juvenile  Lessons;  or.  Child's  Fint  BMij^ 

Book.    Keene,  1830.* 

SMITH,  L.  L.,  ^ 

Questions  to  Butler's  Analogy,  with  uafk  B. 

Y.    1858 
Questions  to  Taylor's  Ancient  and  ModoiBIi* 
tory,  with  same.    New  York,  1880. 
SMITH,  PETER, 

English  Grammar.    Edinborgh,  1826.* 
SMITH,  ROSWELL  C,  _, 

Intellectual  and  Practical  Grammar,  (b*^ 
tlve.)  Providence,  1st  ediUon,  lAI,  VSS- 
Boston,  Part  I.,  1830.  Parts  L-H-i^v' 
English  Grammar  on  the  Productive  ST"***; 
Boston,  1st  edition,  1831.  New  York.  ^ 
edition,  1832,  (18360  Hartford,  ad  tw. 
1832,  1830,  1841.  Philadelphia,  ftl  cdki>^ 
1835,  (1845.  1890,}  1851,  uKT  CbduMii 
1844, 1847> 
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WSLL  C.  (continued.) 
r  Qeographv,  (First  Dook.)    Xew 
It  «U3on,  IMO.)    2d  edition,  ItHO. 
don,  ISGO.   l*hlladel.,  (leoo,  185U,) 
km,  1S60.** 

wood  Dook  in  Geofrraphj,  (Concise. 
wn.)  New  York,  (7tfi  edition,  *i7.) 
Ioa,1890.    17th  ediUon,  ia3l.    PhU- 
,  ilst  edition,  lh61>. 
utile  Productive  System.  Hartford, 
oditkm,  \«M,  ]K)t),  (1(H'M  1841,  >43. 
•k,  mi6, 1818.    PhlladclpIiiA,  1800.** 
Ibrd,  (ist  edition.  1830,)  1840. 
phv.    Fhiladelphia,  Ist  ed.,  ISfiO. 
oaen  and    Ancient    Ueoflraphy. 
phlflLlSOO. 

bI  OileulAtor,  (Intro.  Arithmetic.) 
[Istedltion,  lKiO,)1832, 18D0.    I'hil- 

d  Uental  Arithmetic,  or  Second 

Profidence,  I82r.)    Boston,  2d  edl- 

7.  1820.    61st  edition,  1835.     New 

n.    Cincinnati,  01st  edition,  1838. 

LlMl.    Philadelphia,  1800.** 

Hnrtford,  18:J0.    (New  York.) 

m  the  Productive  System.    Hart- 

X    Philadelphia,  1850. 

Hartford,  1M3. 

etie,  or  Third  Book,  and  Key.    N. 

»•• 

rtthmetio  and  Federal  Calculator. 


book  of  Geography.  Philadelphia, 

Sew  Common  School  Geography. 
phia,  1848, 1849,  (1860.) 

Inear  Perspective.    New  York,  '67. 
opographical  Drawing.  NewVork, 

U£L,(MBS.?) 

Iiqr-Book.    Phihulelphia,  1843.* 

rts.of  Geometry.   New  York,  1850.* 

oaophr.    See  WOleti  d  SmUh, 

.8PBNCER, 

It  in  English  Composition.  Boston, 


if  to  the  Art  of  Drawing  the  Hn- 

ore.   PhihulelpUa.* 

•MAS, 

7  Simplified.    Birmingham,  1840.* 

^rtJtogrimhical  Exercises.    London, 

Ion,  1819,  (1824.) 

nfflish  Grammar,  abridged.   Lon- 

otlonary,  abridged.    N.  Y.,  1818.* 
MAS  L., 

the  Laws.   PhUadelphia,  1800. 
JL.IAM, 

mmar ;  without  points.* 
UAM, 
'aHume.    New  York,  1859. 

Gibbon.  New  York,  (18570  1859. 
Ureecc.  Edited  by  C.  C.  Felton. 
1865.* 

»d  bT  G.  W.  Greene.   New  York, 
180. 

'jorw  of  Greece.    New  York.* 
UistorTof  the  Peloponneslan  War. 
od.    Philadelphia,  1844.    N.York.* 
al  Dictionary.    Edited  by  Anthon. 
rk,I861.* 

If  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 
9d  edition.  1863. 
«d  bj  G.  Antlum.  New  York,  3d 


SMrm,  WILLIAM,  (continued.) 

8amo,  school  edition.    By  C.  Anthon.    New 
York,  (1840.)  1857. 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Tlom.an  Biography  and 
Mytiiology.   London,  3  void.,  1650.  (Boston, 
2  vols.,  1807.) 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Geograpliy. 
2  volii.    London,  1^64. 
SMITH,  WILLIAM  W., 
The  Little  Speller.    New  York.* 
The  Juvenile  l>eaner.    New  York,  1850.* 
The  Grammar  School  Speller  j  or,  impeller's  New 

Mnnuai.    New  York.* 
The  Speller's  and  I>eflucr*s  Mauual.  New  York, 

1855,  1857. 
Book-keeping  by  Single  Entrv.    New  York,* 
SMITH,  W.  W.,  k  E.  BlAETlff, 
Book-keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry. 
With  Blanks.    New  York.* 
S3fITII,  W.  W.,  &  C.  B.  STOUT, 

The  Young  Geographer.    New  York,  1858. 
SMITH 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  States.    See  HatkeU  ^ 

Smith. 
Hand  books  of  Anatomy,  &c.     See  Nettl  4" 

SmUh, 
Geography  and  Atlas.    New  York,  1827.* 
Algebra.    New  York,  1827.* 
Astronomy.    New  York,  1K27.* 
Modem  History.    New  York,  1827.* 
Ancient  Ulstonr.    New  York,  1827.* 
Chronology.    Jlew  York,  1K.7.* 
Mvthology.    New  York,  1827.* 
SMtTH,  TIIOMAS, 
Catechism  of  the  PrcBbyterian  Church.   New 
York.* 
SMYTH,  WILLIA3I, 
Elementary  Algebra.    Boston.  Brunswick.* 
Key  to  do.    Boston.* 
Treatise  on  Algebra.    Boston.* 
Key  to  do.    Boston.* 
Trigonometry  and  Surveying.   Boston.  Bnmi- 

wlck.* 
Analytical  Geometry.    Boston.    Brunswick.* 
Calculus.    Boston.* 
SNELL.  CHARLES, 
Book-keeping  after  Italian  Method.    London, 

1701.* 
Guide  to  Book-keeping.    London,  1700.* 
SNELL,  E.  S., 

See  DeniJton  Olwuted, 
SNOW,  CALEB  H.. 
First  Principles  of  English  Spelling  and  Bead- 
ing.   Boston,  1827, 1828.* 

SNOWIJEN, , 

History  of  America.    Philadelphia.* 
SNYDER,  WILLIAM, 

Enolish  Grammar.    Winchester,  (Ya.)  1834.* 
SOAVE.  FRANCESCO, 
Uecuell  des  Contes  Moraux,  (Italian  9t  French,) 

London,  n*.  d. 
Instituzioni  di  Etica.  Venice,' revised  edition, 
1808 
SOCIETY   FOR    PROMOTING    CHKISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 
Readings  In  Enj; lish  Prose  Literature.  London, 

new  edition,  1853. 
Readings  In  Poetry.    London,  11th  ed.,  1852. 
"         "  Biography.    I^ndon.  7th  ed.,  1851. 
"         "  Science.    London,  5th  ed.,  1853. 
Outlines  of  Sacred  History.    London,  13th  ed., 

1852. 
Elements  of  Botany.    London,  8th  ed.,  1864.     ^ 
SO  DEN  T. 
FJements' of  the  German**  Language.    Cindn- 
naU,  I860.* 
SOLLY,  EDWARD,  ' 

Uural  Chemistry.    Philadelphia,  Ist  edition, 

1862. 
Syllabos  of  Leotoret  on  Chemlitry.    FhOadd* 
phift,18B0.« 
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80MEBVILLE,  MARY, 
Mechanism  of  the  Heavens.   Philadelphia,  lKi2. 
Physical  GiH)grnphy.    Philadelphia,  1818.   ^'ew 
edition,  lis5a.* 
Same,  edited  hy  Raschenberger.     Philadel* 
phia,  (new  edition,  1853,)  186U. 
SOPHOCLES. 
The  Antigone.   Edited  by  T.  D.  Woolacy.  Cara- 
bridj^e,  1S».    (iioHton,  18i4.) 
Same,  literally  trunMUted.    Athens,  Ga.* 
The  Electra.    Edited  by  T.  D.  Woolsey.    Bos- 
ton, lsa7. 
Same,  literally  translated.   Athens,  6a.  New 
York.* 
AJax.    Edited  by  T.  B.  II.  Gray.    Cambridge, 

1861,  lh52.* 
<Edipus  Tyrannns.  'Edited  by  H.  Crosby.  New 
York,  lt.52.* 
Same,  HteruHv  translated.  Athens,  Ga.    Bea- 
rer, Pa..  1855* 
Tlie  Tragedies.    Literally  translated.  N.  Y.* 
Same,  translated  by  T.  Francklin.    N.  Yoric, 

SOPHOCLES,  E.  A., 
Pronunciation  and  History  of  the  Greek  Alphas 

bet.    Cambridge,  1848, 1854.* 
Greek  Exercises.    Hartford,  1841.    3d  edition, 

1843,  (with  Key.) 
First  Lesions  In  Greek.    Hartftnrd,  1839.* 
The  Greek  Verbs.    Hartford,  1863.* 
Greek  (irammar.    Hartford,  2d  edition,  1840, 

(1863.)** 
Modem  Cireek  Grammar,  (Romaic.)    Hartibrd, 
1842,  1853.    Boston,  1858.* 

SOUTH, , 

An  English  Grammar.* 

SOUTHARD, , 

School  Chimes.    Sec  BaJ:er  ifiSimihard. 
SPALDING,  (  IJARLES, 
Bndiment.H  of  Englinh  Grammar.     Onondaga, 
Ist  edition,  18:;^,  182(\.* 
SPALDING,  W., 
History  of  English  Literature.    New  York, 

isafi.* 

SPARK8,  H.  C, 

The  Polylinimal  Journal,  Vol.  I.    N.  Y.,  1857. 
"  •*  ♦♦  "  IL    N.  Y.,  1868.* 

SPAULDING,  HORACE, 

The  Biblical  Manual.    Boston,  1831.* 
SPEAR,  BIATTHEW  POTTER, 
Easy  Exercises  in  Latin.* 
Teacher's  Alanual  of  English  Grammar.    Bos- 
ton, 1845. 
SPELMAN,  E.,  &  M.  COOPER, 
Xenophon^B  Anabasis  and  Cyropedla.     Trans- 
lated.   2  vols.     Philadelphia,  1840.    New 
York.* 
SPENCE,  W., 

Entomology.    Sec  Kirby  rf  Spence. 
SPENCER,  CiEORGE,     '  "^    ^ 
An  Engl!**!!  (irammar  on  Synthetical  Principles. 

New  York,  1852.** 
Latin  Lessons,  with  Exercises  in  Parsing.  New 
York.*  * 

Same,  edited  by  Bullion.   Philadelphia,  1855.* 
SPENCER,  J.  A., 
Pycroft's  Course  of  English  Reading.     New 

York,  1854.*  * 

Casar's  Commentaries.    New  York.* 
The  Four  Goj^pels  and  the  Acta,  in  Greek.  New 

York,  1800. 
Latin  and  Greek  Books.    Sec  T.  K.  Arnold, 
SPENCER,  P.  R., 
Spencerian  System  of  Practical  Penmanship, 
three  series.    New  York,  1869.* 
■    Coini>endium  of  the  Speucerian  System.    New 
York,  ISOO.* 
Chart  of  Letters.    New  York,  1800* 
SPENCEll,  P.  R.,  &  vSUNS,  &  J.  W.  LUSK, 
Spencerian  System  of  Business  Penmanship,' 
in  nine  books.    New  York.* 


SPENCER  9t  RICE, 
System  of  Business  Penmanship.  Ncv  Toii* 
loung  Lady's  Firat  I.A»sons  in  BasiiwM  h» 

monship.    New  Yoric.* 
Young  Misoes*  First  lessons  in  Lsdiei^  h» 
manship.    New  York.* 
SPIERS.  A., 
Manual  of  French  Conrervational  Term.  ?.• 
French  and  English  Dictionary.     lEOnA  If 

Jewett.    New  York,  n.  d. 
Pronouncing     School     DictUnarr.      G^mu 
abridged.)    New  York.* 
SPIERS  k,  SUREXNE, 
l*ronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Freackai 
English.      Edit«d  by  Qnackenboi.  Ilff 
York,  1852.* 
Same.    New  abridged  edition.   New  Tot* 
SPILLAN,  D., 
Livy,  Books  I.-IV.    Literally  translited.  B» 

ver.  Pa.* 
Demosthenes.  De  Corona.  literally  tmihlii 
Beaver,  Pa.* 
SPRAGUE,  A.  W., 

Natural  Fhlloaophy.    Boston,  1850.* 
SPOHB,  L., 
Celebrated  School  for  tiie  VioUa.  Boiton.  Set 
York.* 
Same,  abridged.    New  York.* 
SQUABY,  C 

Agricultural  Chemistry.    PhilailelphfaL* 
SQUIRE,  WILLIAM, 

Modem  Book-keeper.    London,  1780.* 
STACKHOUSE,  THOMAS, 
Grxrcie  Grammatices  RudimentiC   Kew  Gnk 
Grammar.    London,  17G2. 
STALLO,  J.  B., 

Philosophy  of  Nature.    Boston,  1818.* 
STANFORD,  C.  S., 

PUto's  Phsedon.    Translated.   N.T.,1SN.* 
STANI FORD,  DANIEL, 
The  Child's  Fin^t  Book.    Boston,  1st  ed.  IW.* 
The  Art  of  Reading.    Boston  (Itt  ed.  IMO).  HI 

ed.  1810.  10th  ed.  1814.   12th  ed.  U17. 
Short  but  Comprehensive  Grammar.  fi<NMi 

2d  ed.,  1800.  4th  ed.,  1W7.** 
Practical  Arithmetic.    Bost.,  1818.  2d  em" 
STANLEY,  ANTHONY  D.,  . 

Elementary  Treatise  of  Spherical  GeomelfT** 

Trigonometry.    New  Haren,  184S(W»). 
Tables  of  Ix)garithms.    New  Haven,  1817  (W- 
STANSBURY,  A.J.,  . 

Elementary  Catechism  on  the  Constititki" 
United  States.    Boston,  1826.* 
STAPLES,  STEi»I!EN  M.  L.,  ^^ 

Gramatica  de  la  Lengua  Inglesa.   PlillnlillMi 
1825.* 

STARKWEATHER, , 

An  Arithmetic.    1829.* 

STAUGHTON, , 

Virgil.* 
STEARNS.  EDWARD  J.,  ^ 

Alphabetical  Recitation   List    BostOB,  Wi 

1858.** 
Practical  Guide  to  English  Pronandstka.  Bt^ 
ton,  1857,  1858.** 
STEARNS.  GEORGE,  .^ 

An  English  Gnunmar.    Boston,  Ist  ed.,  ttHi" 

STEARNS, , 

Dramatic  Dialogues.    1806.* 
STEELE  D 
A  Svstem  of  Moral  Philosophy.   Boitoa,ltf' 

STEEllS, . 

Ilamionic  Cards.    New  York.* 
STEINER,  J., 

German  Reader.    New  York,  1847.* 
STEINER,  LEWIS  H., 
Will's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Analyils.  BoiMb 
1862.* 

STEIN  WEHR, , 

Universal  Geography.    See  OMinm  #  **• 
weAr. 
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HUSTCRAFT, 

plDMplag  B«diaeed  to  «a  Art.  Lon* 

h* 

88R8., 

m  Towli;  Coone  of  Introdnotorj 

itki.    FroTldenoe,  1790. 

AAC, 

Tfilsr:  or,  Shorthand  ShorfiiKL 

MlMSTstemof  Arithmetlo.   8«n- 

lanylte. 

rBOGES, 

rae^lbrOfBoen.  FhiU.,1770,'76.* 

IDfON^lMO,  1(»0,— 

IIM.    Leyden,  1685.* 

Iff,   rin  MMpherson't  AjuuIb  of 

SbALD. 

'  tte  Philosophf  of  the  Homan 
Cambridge,  1833.    (Boston,  1818.) 
Md  and  abridged  by  Bowen.    Bos- 

)f  the  AetlTO  and  Moral  Powers. 

br  J.  Walker.    Boston,  4th  edl- 
(.    miadelphla,  I860.* 
BAJCL, 
Integra.    Noremberg,  1614.*    ' 

aeamatology.    New  York,  1861.* 

I  Interlinear  translations.    Edited 

U,  and  rer.  by  Clark.  Fhiladdphia.* 

(T.  JUUUS  A., 

*  Chemistry.    Translated  by  Pelroe. 

ge,  8th  ed.,  1850.    Boston,   1864. 

^1800. 

fcic*  ' 
D.  T., 

of  the  Modem  Syrlao  Language. 
TMi,1855.* 

ntal  Arithmetic.    New  York,  1866. 
itrllectiial  Arithmetic.    New  York, 
ion,  1860. 

if  Arithmetic.  New  York,  1803.* 
Ithmetic.    New  York,  1852.* 
lleetoal  and  Practical  Aritlmietics. 

il  and  Practical  Arithmetic.   New 

teckoner.    New  York.* 

J.  F.,  A  W.  D.  IIEJJCKLB, 

High  Schools.    New  York,  1857. 

lentary  Alsrebra.    New  York.* 

Llgebra.    New  York.* 

I^w  York,  1863.* 

8., 

See  Andrews  (f  Stoddard. 


'  Key  to  Chase's  Common  School 
tie.    Worcester,  1853.* 

P.. 

Header.    (Alabama  series.)    New 
hed.,18H.* 

PartlL    New  York,  1852.* 


cal  Speaker.  (Alabama  series.)    N. 
M.* 
JB.. 

>  William's  History  of  the  Bevola- 
tonington,  18^7. 
SHUA, 

mmar.    Newcastle  (Eng.),  1778.* 
ATT, 

Thaoloffjr.  j  Translated  by  Sohmnck- 
tOBf  1820.   Andorer.* 


STORY.  JOSEPH, 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Constltotion  of  U.  8. 
New  York,  1800. 

Constitatlonal  Class-Book.    Boston,  1834.* 
STOUT,  C.  B., 

Hart's  Geographical  Exercises.    N.  York,  1867. 

Young  Geographer.    See  Smith  &  SUnU, 
STOWE  H  B 

First  Geography  for  Clilldrcn.    Boston,  1866.* 
ST.  OUEXTIN,  D., 

Kndimenta  of  General  Grammar.     London, 
1812.* 
STRAIGHT,  H., 

Allitter:  or,  the  Melody  of  Language.    New 
York,  1830. 
STRATTAN.  H.  D., 

Book-Keeping.    Sea  BryarU  cf  Strattan, 
STRAUSS, , 

Stream  of  Time :  or.  Chart  of  ITniveraal  His- 
toiT.    Translated  by  Haskell.    New  York, 

STRETCH,  L.  M., 
The  Beauties  of  History.    Philadelphia  (1817), 

1851,  iHflO. 

STRICKLAND,  AGNES, 
Tales  and  Stories  from  History.    Phlladalphla, 
18*7.* 
STRONG,  A.  B., 

American  Flora.    New  York.* 
STRONG,  A.  L., 
System  of  Penmanship.  Hartlbrd,  1853.  North- 
ampton.* 
STRONG,  JAMES, 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  Greek,  fbr  Sta* 
dents.    New  York,  1864.* 
STRONG  TITUS 
The  Common  Reader.    Greenflcld,  1818  (1824). 
Young  Scholar's  Manaal.    Greenfield  (1821, 4th 
edition,  1822.  .3d  od.,  1824,  1K20).  Oth  ed..'27. 
Scholar's  Guide  to  the  History  of  the  Bible. 

Greenfield,  ]8^i.    6th  edition,  1820.* 
Universal  Preceptor.    Greonflold.* 
STItONG,  T., 
Treatise  on  Elementary  and  Higher  Algebra. 
New  York.* 
STUART,  MOSE.S, 
Cicero,  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Ando* 

ver,  1833.* 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect.    An- 

dover,  2d  edition.* 
Practical  llules  for  Greek  Accent.    AndoFer.* 
Course  of  Hebrew  Study.    Andover,  1830. 
Hebrew  Grammar.    Andover,  new  ed.,  1823.* 

»*  "  without  points.    Andover.* 

A  Hebrew  Chrestomathy.  Andover,  2d  edition, 

1832.    M  edition,  1838.) 
Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar.    Roedlger's  edi- 
tion, with  additions.    New  York,  lb51.* 
STUART,  M.,  fc  E.  ROBINSON, 
Winer's  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    Andover,  1825.* 
STURGUS,  M., 

Saliust.    See  Butler  &  StuTQW, 
STURHIU8,  JOUANNIS  CURISTOPHORUS, 
aassio  Letters.    1505.* 
Plan  of  a  Gymnaslnm.* 
Mathesis  Ck>mpendiarla,  sive  eyrodnla.* 
Mathematlca.    (}obnrg,  17M.* 
Elements  of  the  Mathematlca  made  ^-"g'ffhi 
1700.* 
SUISETH,  R.. 

Calculator.   Venice,  1520.* 
SULLIVAN,  ROBERT, 
The  Spelling-Book  Superseded.    Dnhlin,  18th 

edition,  1850. 
Introduction  to  Geography.    Dublin,  13th  edic 

tion,  1860. 
(Geography  Generalized.    Dublin,  12th  ed.,  *49, 
SULLIVAN,  WILLLAM, 
Historical  CUas-Book.   Fart  L   Boston,  1833. 
(Philadelphia). 
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SULLIVAN,  WILLIABI,  (conHmud.) 
Moral  Cla!«8  Book.    Bonton,  1831  (1833). 
roiitical  ClRSS-Book.    Boston  (1830),  '31  ('45). 
8ULLIVANT,  WILLIAM, 
UiMd  and   Hepaticac  of  the   United    States. 
(With  Gray's  Manual.)    New  York,  1860. 
SUMNER,  GKOKGE, 
Compend  of  IMiysiologlcal  and  Systematic  Bot- 
anv.    Hartford,  ItftJO.* 

bundeVall.  C.  J., 

LKrobok  i  Koologivn  ftSr  Begjrnnare.    Land, 
4th  edition,  1S53. 
SUNDEVALL,  C.  J.,  &  F.  WRIGHT, 
Zooloirlttk  Hand-Atlas  fiir  ^^kolor.     Land,  2d 
etiition,  1S50. 
8URAULT,  F.  M.  J., 
Easy  Grammar  of  the  French  Langaagc.    Bos- 

ton  (1831).    .3d  edition,  IMl. 

Boxvbotlmm's  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French. 

Cambrldgo,  1st  od.,  1831.    Boston,  2d  od., 

IK'W.    3<i  od.,  1KT9.    Hallowell,  3d  ed.,  Jb41. 

New  French  Excrdsies.    Boston,  1843.* 

French  Fables,  with  Key,  &c.     Boston,  1834, 

1W3.* 
French  (Questions  on  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Gnmd- 

Ihthcr.    Bo8ton,  1843.* 
Easy  Grammar  of  the  Italian  Langnoge.    Bos- 
ton, 1W3.* 
Little  Treasure  of  the  Student  of  the  Italian 
Language.    Boston,  1835.* 
SURENnI-:,  (lABUlEL, 
New  French  Manual.    New  York,  1838.* 
Fenelon'a  Telcmaque.    New  York.* 
Voltalre'a  Hii'toire  de  Charles  XII.    N.  York.* 
Standprd  Pronouncing  IMctionarv  of  the  French 

and  Engliish.    New  York,  1850.* 
Dictionary'  of  the  French  and  English.  (Abridg- 
ment of  do.)    New  York.* 
Pee  Spiers  (f  Siirenne. 
SUTCLIFFE,  J.. 
A  Grammar  of  the  English  Languagpe.    Lon- 
don, 18J5.    (2d  edition,  1821.) 
6VEDB03I  1*.  E 
Utlaw<t  till'satsiiira.    Stockholm,  4th  ed..  1850. 
Liisebok  fiir  Sverpes  Ungdom.    Stockholm,  '53. 
SWAN,  WILLIAM  D.. 
Primary  School  Spelling-Book.    Philadelphia, 

1850. 
Ppelllng-Book.    Philadelphia.  1849, 1850.** 
Instructive  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1848, 1849. 
iDtroductlon  to  Instructive  Reader.    Phila.* 
Primary  School  Reader.    Part  I.  Boston,  1843, 
(1840,  1847.    Philadelphia,  1850). 
Same.  Part  II.   Boston,  1843  (1845, 1846.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1850).    Improved  ed.,  1853.    En- 
larged ed.,  1857. 
Same,  Part  III.    Boston,  18M  (1845).    Phila- 
delphia, 1848.    Revised  ed..  1850. 
District   School  Reader.     Philadelphia,  n.  d. 
Improved  ed.,  1852.    (Boston,  1845, 1840.)** 
Grammar  School  Reader.    Boston,  1810  (1845, 
1847.   Philadelphia,  1848).    Imp.  ed.,  n.  d.*« 
Comprehensive  Reader.    Boston.* 
Tonnff  Ladles'  Reader.    Philadelphia,  1851.* 
Qaestlons  to   EmerMon's   N.   A.  Arithmetie. 

Part  III.    Boston,  1839. 
Arithmetic.    See  Leach  <f  Swan, 
SWAN,  ROBERT, 

Arithmetics,    i^ee  Leach  <f  Swan, 
SWEET,  .fOSIAH, 
Pope's  E^say  on  Man.     New  England  School 

edition.    Claremont^  1840. 
Ilrst  LesHons  in  English  Grammar.     Clare- 
mont,  1840. 
SWEET,  SAMUEL, 
Primary  School  Grammar.    (?laremont.* 
Larger        "  *'  Claremont.* 

SWEET,  SAMUEL  NILES, 
Praettcal  Elocution.    Albany,  4th  edition,  1846. 

(Troy}. 
Oratorical  Reader.   New  York.  1866.* 
Eloeotionary  Chart.   NewYork.* 


SWEETSER,  J.  E., 
Musical  Works.    See  Cheever  ^  Swtdm, 

Adamst  Boot  &  Sweetier, 

SWETT.  J., 
English  Grammar.    Claremont,  18tt.  Id 
tion,  1844.* 
SWIFT,  MARY  A., 
First  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosopbr.  Ffer 
Hartford,  4th  edition,  1836.* 
Same,  Part  II.    Hartford,  1840.* 
SWINTON,  WILLIAM. 

Rambles  Among  Wonu.    New  York,  ML 
SYDOW,  E.  VON, 
Schul- Atlas.    Gotha,  6th  ediUoo,  l»i 
Uond-book  to  Physical  Mapi.  Edited  tif 
leard.    Gotha,  1857. 
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Bfal.    S  Tols.    Bowton,  1817, 182A.* 
m  Ubri  v.,  cam  Lib.  de  GeniiAnia  et 
Afrieol*.     New  York,    1805,  (18^5. 
Mpilii,  l0t  edition,  1806). 
£dltcd  by  J.   L.    Kingsley.     New 

HftTen,  2d  edition,  1838.     Phlla.* 
Edited  by  C.  K.  Dlllawaf.    FhUa.* 
Kdlted  by  Williston.    If  urtford.  ^M.* 
Literally  translated.    New  York.* 
>rlet,  with  Notes  for  CoUefi^cs.    £dl- 
W.  8.  Tyler.    New  Yorlc,  IWO. 
•nd  Agricola.    Edited  by  W.  S.  Ty- 
I'ew  York,  new  e<lition,  1H9,  (1852). 
Kdlted  by  C.  Anthon.     New  York, 

(I852\  1850. 
Literalh  translated.    Beaver,  Pa.* 
ANDKEW, 
ae  Tbeoria  ct   Praxis.      Antwerp, 

of  Arithmetic,  Translated.  London.* 
of  Archiine<le8,  (with  WhUton*8  Eu- 
London,  1747. 
•X>NAKI),  &  RITDOLPH, 
lanciation  and  the  Latin  Alphabet, 
'ork.* 

SUILLAUME  H., 

y    of  French  Pronandatlon.     New 
18M.* 

■onanciation  Self-taught.    N.  York.* 
■anslation  Self-taufflit.    Boston,  1866, 
Mi,    New  York.* 
OHN, 
'raetical  Arithmetic* 

HENRY  S., 

oerlean  Atlas.    PhUadelphio,  1823.* 

leiSy  Complete.    Newboryport,  1761, 

£1,1  TODD, 

.    Cincinnati,  1863.* 

J.  P., 

ol  Logic.    New  York,  new  ed.,  1856.* 

^MAS 

iook  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls.    Lon- 

:««. 

•n  the  First  Principles  of  Arithme- 

<ondon,  7th  edition,  lh49. 

ons  in  Philosophy.    Boston.* 

y  (;our«e    of   Nnturul    Philosophy. 

I  by  Cartee.    Boston.  IS56. 

on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Phtloso- 

London,  new  edition,  1H49. 

of  the  Different  iai  and  integral  Cal- 

Tendon,  JMU. 
LLIAM, 

al  Itook-kecping.    Tendon,  1810.* 
>k-keeping.    London,  1815.* 
2D1IL'ni>, 

Hints  on  Book  keeping  by  Double  En- 
ndon,  UAti.* 
'    B 
Vhitory  of  the  United  States.    Phlla- 

DONALD, 

House  Manual.    Glasgow,  1838.* 
ISAAC, 

Mind;  an  Elementary  Book.    New 
186H.* 

of  Thoaght.    New  York,  1851.* 

I.  OBVILLE, 

ier»a  Sehool-Book.    New  York,  1887. 
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TAYLOR,  JANE, 
Hymns  fbr  Infknt  Minds.    Worcester,  1831.* 
Lessons  for  Infknt  Sabbath  Schools.* 
Girl's  School- Book.    No.  L    New  York,  1837.* 
Elements  of  lliysiology.    New  York.* 
Physiology  for  Chilaren,  (Primary  Lessons). 
New  York,  183»,  1815, 1817,  new  ed.,  n.  d.** 
TAYLOR,  JOHN, 
Baschara ;  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  Geome- 
try, firom  the  Sanscrit.    Bombay,  1813.* 
TAYLOR,  SAMUEL  H., 
Method  of  Classical  Studr.    Boston,  1861.* 
Greek  (irammars.    See  Jl.  KUhner, 
TAYI/)R,  WILLIAM, 
Complete  System  of  I'ractlcal  Arithmetic.    Bir- 
mingham, 1783.* 
TAYIA>H,  W.  C, 
Student^s  3Ianunl  of  Ancient  History.    London, 

1838.    New  York,  1815.* 
Student's  Manual  <»f  Modem  History.    London, 

1838.    New  York,  1W5.* 
Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History.    Edl- 
ted  by  Henry.    New  York,  (1850.)    0th  edi- 
tion, 1859. 
TAYU)R,  W.  P., 
Pinnock's  H  istorr  of  France.    Philadelphia,  Itt 

edition,  I860.* 
Histories  of  Rome,  &c.    See  O,  Goldimtth, 

TAYIA)R,  , 

Pfano  Forte  Primer.    New  York.* 
Tlie  Oroati  School.    New  York.* 
TE(iET>!EIER,  W.  B.. 
Manual   of   Domestic  Economy.     Edited  by 
Cook.    lA>ndon,  1853. 

TEGG,  , 

Dictionary  of  (Tironology.    New  York.* 
TEMPLE  SA31UEL, 
Child'»  Assistant  in  the  Art  of  Reading.    Boa- 
ton,  3d  edition.  1807.    7th  edition,  18!M. 
Concise  Introduction  to  l*ractical  Arithmetic. 
Boston,  (1818),  9th  edition,  1825.    10th  edi- 
tion, 1827. 
System  of  Arithmetic,  in  Federal  Currency. 

Boston,  1H04. 
Arithmetic,  revised  by  J.  Robinson,  Jr.    Bos- 
ton, 1824.* 
TENNEY,  SANBORN, 

Geology.    Philadelphia,  1860. 
TEREVi  lUS 
ComopdiK  Sex.  Edited  by  Camna,  (Delphin  ed.) 
London,  1758. 
Same.    With   English   Notes,  by  Dillaway. 
l*hiladclphia.* 
"         Edited  by  C.  Anthon.    N.  Y.,  1849.* 
*<         Literally  transUited  by  lUley,  New 
York.* 
TEXIER,  JEAN, 

Dinlojrues.* 
THACHER,  THOMAS  A., 
Fir-jt  LAtin  Book.    New  York,  1857.* 
Cicero,   De  Offlclls.    Libri  III.     New  York, 

(1850),  1853. 
IVOretore.    Arnold's  edition.    N.  York,  1847.* 
THAYER,  MRS.  C.  M., 
First  I^'ssons  in  the  History  of  the  United 
States.    New  York,  4th  edition,  1830. 
THEDEMUS,  K.  F., 

Skol-Botanik.    See  Andersen  <f  Thedeniui, 
THFN()T   T    P 
Practical  IVrspective,  from  the  French.    New 
York,  1K34.* 
THEOPHRASTUS, 
Moral    Cfinrncters,     (fVom     Gneca    Majora). 
Translated   for   StudenU,  by  C.  C.  Cleve- 
land.   Andover,  1820.* 
THEREMIN,  F.,  ^      ^ 

Eloqiienct*  a  Virtue.    A  system  of  Rhetoric 
Translated  by   Shedd.     New  York,  I860. 
Andover,  1864.* 
THIERSCH.  D.  FRIEDBICH, 
Greek  Tablet,  translated  by  FattoB.   ADdOf«r, 
1833.   Hmr  York,  2d  wDtiini,  laiOi 
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THINKER,  THFX)DORE, 

Fint  Lessons  io  Botanr.    New  York,  ISid. 
THOMAS,  ALKXANDKILJR., 

The  Orator's  Assistant.    Worcester,  1707.* 
THOMAS,  JOSEPH, 
LoOkd's  First  Book  of  Etymology.     FhUadel- 

phia,  18&2.  (1830). 
Oaxetteer.    See  lialdwin  (f  Tltomai, 
THOMAS,  MATTHEW. 
Merchant's  and  Tradesman's  Guide.    London, 
1814.* 
THOMAS,  8.  A., 
Sonthem  First  Spelling* Book.    New  Haven. 
First  Lessons  In  Book-keeping.    Parts  I.  — III. 

New  Haren,  n.  d. 
Book-keepinff  bv  Single  Entry.    N.  Haven,  *58.* 
«*  '^  Double    **  *«         >68.* 

THOMAS  h  ANDREWS, 
Grammar  of  tlie  Greek  Language.    Boston, 
1W».» 
THOM^E,  GUSTAV, 

Lirobok  I  Geo<rraphi.    Stockholm,  1853. 
THOMPSON.  JAMES, 
American  Tutor's  Guide.    Companion  of  Arith- 
metic.   Albany,  1st  edition,  1806. 
THOMPSON,  JAMiiS  B., 
Arithmetical  Tables.    New  York,  1848. 

"  *'       and  Exercises.    N.York, 

n.  d. 
Mental  Arithmetic    New  Haven,  1846.    New 

York,  (1865}.    125th  edition,  1858.** 
Exerdses  for  the  Slate  and  Blackboard.    New 

York,  1810. 
Budlments  of  Arithmetic,  or  Slate  and  Black- 
board Exercises.    New  York,  1858. 
Arithmetical  Analvsis,  or  Higher  Arithmetic. 

New  York.  n.  a. 
Practical  Aritnmetic.    New  Haven,  1st  edition, 
1816.     New  York,  2d  edition,    1816.    58th 
edition,  1850.    new  ed.,  1853, 182^  1858.** 
Key  to  do.     New  Haven.  1846.     New  York, 

revised  edition,  1847.    New  edition,  1850. 
Higher  Arithmetic.    New  York,  5th  edition, 

1848.    25th  edition,  1853.    120th  ed.,  n.  d. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1848. 
Elements  of  Algebra.    New  Haven,  5th edition, 

ISH. 
Key  to  do.    New  Haven.* 
Elements  of  Algebra,  an  Abridgment  of  Day's. 
New  Haven,  1843.    5th  edition,  1845.    6th 
edition,  184G.    12th  edition,  1840. 
Leoendre's  Elements  of  Geometry.    N.  Haven, 
3d  edition,  1844.     4th  edition,  1846.     5th 
edition,  1850.** 
Trigonometry,  Mensuration,    and    Surveying. 
See  Jeremiah  Day, 
THOMPSON,  THOMAS, 
Outlines  of  5Iineralogy,  Geology,  Ac    Phila- 
delphia, IKX).* 
THOMPSON,  ZAIX>C, 
Youth's  Assistant  in  Theoretic  and  Practical 
Arithmetic.    Woodstock    2d  edition,  1827. 
Improved  edition,  1828.* 

THOMPSON. , 

Perry'*  Speiling-Book,  improved,  1810.* 
THOMSON,  IGNATIUS, 

The   Patriot's  Monitor.    Randolph,  Yt.,  1810. 
THOMSON,  JAMES, 
The  S^isons.    School  editions.    Boston,  1844. 
(Philadelphia,  1852). 
Same,  edited  by  J.  R.  Boyd.    New  York.* 
TH03IS0N,  WILLIAM, 
OttUinea  of  the  Laws  of  Thought.    Treatise  on 
Logic.    New  York.* 
THOBEAU,  P., 
Practical   Course  of  Book-keeping.     London, 
WW.* 
THORNTON.  ROBERT  J., 

Grammar  of  Botany.    New  York,  1818. 
THORNTON,  W., 
Cadmus;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of 
Writtfln  Language.   Philadelphia,  1708.* 


THORPE,  B.,  A  L.  F.  KLIPSTEDff, 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels.    New  York.* 

THURS1X)N, , 

Analysis  of  the  English  Alphabet  FoOni, 
1848.* 
THUCYDIDES, 
History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Edited  If 
J.  J.  Owen.    New  York.* 
Same.    Literally  translated  by  Dsk.  Hm 
York.* 
**        Translated  by  Smith.   Fhiladd|llm 
1844.    New  York,  1840.* 
TIARKS,  J.  G., 
Exercises  for  writing    German.    Editad  If 
Rulker.    Boston,  1st  edition,  1850.* 

TIBBENS, , 

French  Dictionary.    See  7*.  XugtMt^  sad  tlm 
ingd  Tibbens. 
TICJKEN,  WILLLAM, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1806.* 
TICKNOR,  ALMON, 
Columbian  Spelling-Book.    Philadelphia  Wk 
Arithmetical  Tables.    Philadelphia.  ISSfli* 
Youth's  Columbian  Calculator.    FhilsdfipUi, 

1856.* 
Columbian  Calculator.    Phlladelphis,  USL* 
Keys  to  do.    PhUadelphia,  1856.* 
Mensuration;    or,  the  Square  and  Tiiatk> 

Philadelphia,  1862. 
Key  to  do.    Phihidcl]^ila,  1856.* 
Mathematical  Tables.* 
Accountant's  Assistant.* 
TICKNOR,  ELI8HA, 
English  Exercises.    Boston,  1702,  9A  tmtm, 
1704.* 
TILLEARD,  JAMES, 
Collection  of  Secular  Music  for  Sdiools.  L» 

don,  n.  d. 
Collection  of  Sacred  Music  for  Scfaoolt.  Ut 

don,  1853. 
Hand-book  to  Sydow's  Physical  Maps.  Go*i, 
1857. 
TILLETT,  FRANCIS, 
New  Key  to  the  Exact  Sciences.   WiBchHlVi 
1824. 
TILLINGHAST,  NICHOLAS, 
Prayers  for  Schools.    Boston,  1852.* 
Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.    Boston,  Itti* 

TOCQUOT, ,  i 

French  Grammar.    See  J.  PerHn,  ! 

TODD,  JOHN, 
Attempt  Towards  Improvement  in 
Philadelphia,  1763.* 
TODD,  JOHN,  h  OTHERS, 
The  American  Tutor's  Assistant   (i 
tic).    Philadelphia,  3d  edition,  17»7. 
TODD,  JOHN, 
The   VUla$i:e  Reader.     (Anon.)    SpriafM 

1840, 1841. 
Question-Book  on  the  lives  of  the  PstritfOVi 

Northampton,  I860.* 
Index  Rerum.    Northampton.* 
TODD,  LEWIS  C,  . 

An  English  Grammar.    Fredonia,  N.  T^  w^ 
2d  edition,  1827. 

TODD, . 

English  Dictionary.    See  iST.  Joknaon, 
TOLON,  M.  F.. 
Historla  de  los  Estados  Unidos. 
from  Willard.    New  York,  1852. 
Elementary  Spanish  Reader  and 
New  York,  1862.* 

TOMPKINS, , 

Copy  Slips.    New  York.* 
TOOKE,  ANDREW,  _. 

Pantheon  of  the   Heathen   (Sods.    (Uifj^ 
30th  edition,  1800).    Baltimore,  2d  cdHka, 
1820.1823, 
TOOKE,  J.  HORNE,  ^_. 

Epea  Pteroenta.    Direraions  of  Pericj.  tym» 
Philadelphia,  1st  edition,  1808. 
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•no, 

om  for  the  Guitar.    Boston.* 
JES6E,  JR., 

v  First  Book.    Philadelphia,  1820.* 
8MUtaf*Book,  or  Second  Book.    Phil* 

Itoehingr-Book.    Phila.,  (1831),  18S0. 
lumetor.     Ballston  Spa,    Ist  edition 

(Philadelphia,  4th  edition,  1824). 
ConpanloB.    Philadelphia,  2d  edit 


ition, 


Unsnem  for  the  Rising  Generation.  2 

JOHH. 

Hum  01  the  Flora  of  the  Northam  and 
Instates.    Kew York,  1824, 1820.* 
B.  J., 

tzt-Book.    Boston.* 
6ILA8  E.. 

rodnction  to  the  Sdenee  of  Alfehra. 
i^id,1830.    (NewTork). 

laar,  for  tne  Youngest  Gasses.    Bos- 

r 

DAYID  B., 

p ;  or,  Exercises  in  ArtlonlatlOB«    Bos- 
Primer.    Boston,  n.  d. 
Speller,  and  Complete  Ennndator.    N. 
:,  3d  edition,  184«,  (1847).    Boston,  n. 


Primer,  or  Part  I.  New  York,  1845, 
(180S;)  Boston,  n.  d. 
ttOB  to  Gradual  Reader,  or  Part  II. 
,t  \9§6^  (1^7,)  7th  ed.  1850.  (Boston.)** 
Bcader,  First  Step,  or  Purt  I!l.  Bos- 
Id  ad.,  1841.  N.  Y.  1843,  (1661,  1862.)** 
witii  Beading  Lessons.  Boston,  3d  ed., 
Enlaraed  ed.,  1846,  I860.** 

0  GraduAl  Reader,  Part  IV.    Boston, 
1S02.* 

llAta  Reader;   Primary  School  First 

1  Book.    Boston.  1868.  N.  Y.,  n.  d.* 
Reader.    New  York,  1847.  (1848.)** 
Lessons  in  Grammar.    Boston,  1847. 
r  York,  1847, 1860.) 

,  School  Grammar.    Boston,  1869, 1800. 

Lessons  in  Arithmetic.    Boston.* 

uU  Algebra.   Boston,  1846,(1802.)  New 

f  1846.  0th  ed.,  1848.  7th  ed.,  1860.  8Ui 

ma.  13th  «d..  1863.** 

0.    New  York,  1846.  (Boston  1802.) 

0.  B.,  h  C.  WALKER, 

nerican  First  (Hass  Resder,  (Tower's 

I  Book.)    N.  Y.  (1848, 1861.)  8th  ed.,  '63. 

(Tower's  Sixth  Book.)    N.  York,  19th 

SS0.  (Boston,  1868.) 

merican  Second  Class  Reader,  (Tower's 

th  Reader.)    N.  Y.  (1819,)  3d  ed.,  1850. 

enlarged,  (Tower's  Fiflh  Reader.)    N. 

,  14th  ed.,  1865.  19th  ed.,  1866.  (Boston, 

b.  B.,  A  B.  F.  TWEED, 

asons  in  Language ;  or.  Elements  of 

Ish  Grammar.    New  York,  1864,  1866. 

Mi,n.d.** 

Lessons  in  English  Grammar.    Boston,  - 

1802.* 

>do.* 

r  of  Composition.  New  York,  1865,  '60. 

Ml,  ll«  d. 

r  of  Astronomy.  'N.  York,  1826.  Phlla., 

LLEK, 

'  Elementary  Sounds.  Buflklo ;  Port- 
Book.  (Albany,  1837.)  New  York,  n. 
I  ed-ilSSS.** 

■ad  beflnlng  Book.  New  York,  SSd  ed., 
Portland,  lOOth  ed.,  1846.   (Aubnm, 


«( 


TOWN,  SALEU,  (eonHnued,) 
Speller  and  Deflner,  revised.  BofflUo,  1651, 1868. 

Portland,  1852. 
New  Speller  and  Deflner.  Boston,  imp.  ed.,n.d.,, 

1860.  ! 

Analysis  of  Derivative  Words.    New  York,  2d 

ed.,  18^6.  f3d  ed.,  1836.)  9th  ed.,  1838.  21st 

ed.,  1841.  Cooperstown,  21st  ed.,  1844.  31st 

ed.,  1848.  Rochester, 21st ed.,  1846.  (Boston; 

Portland;  Buflklo,  1864.)** 
Child's  First  Reader.  Portland,  1846.  Rer.  ed., 

1848.** 
First  Reader.   New  York,  1846.   Portland,  1846. 

(Boston.)** 
Second  Reader;  or.  Speller's  Ompanion.  New 

York,  1845.  Portland,  1840.  (Boston.)** 
Thh-d  Reader.   New  York,  1846.  Portland,  1840. 

(Boston.)** 
Fourth  Reader.  (Portland,  1840.  Buflklo.)  Bos- 
ton, 1855. 
Grammar  School  Reader.  Portland,  1864.  (Boa- 
ton;  Buflklo.) 
The  Bible  Reader.    Portland,  1840. 
TOWN,  S.,  h  N.  M.  HOLBROOK. 
Progressive  Pictorial  Primer,  (AnonJ  Boston, 

n.d.,  (Bangor.) 
Progressive  Speller.    Boston,  1869. 

"  Speller  and  Deflner.  Boston.  '^ 

**  First  Reader.    Boston,  n.  d. 

**  Second  Reader.    Boston,  n.  i 

Third  Reader.    Boston,  n.  d. 
Fourth  Reader.   Boston,  n.  d. 
Fifth  or  Elocu.  Reader.  Boston,  n.d. 
**  Speaker  and  Common  School  Read- 

er.   Boston.* 
TOWNDROW,  T., 
Complete  System  of  Penmanship.    Boston.* 
Writing'Books,  with  Copies.    Boston.* 
Complete  Gnlde  to  Stenography.    Boston,  1831. 

iNew  York.) 
ISEND,  C.  E., 
Mechanical  Zodiac.    New  York.* 
TO>VTJSEND,  HANNAH, 
History  of  England  In  Verse.    Philadelphia,  2d 
ed.  1862. 
TRACY  C. 
Child's  First  Book  in  Arithmetic.     Philadel- 
phia, 1863. 
Elementary  Arithmetic.    Philadelphia,  1850. 
Scientific  and  Practical  Arithmetic.    Philadel- 
phia, 1800. 
New  System  of  Arithmetic.    New  Haven,  1840. 

New  York,  4th  ed.,  1816. 
Commercial  and  Mechanical  Arithmetic    Phil- 
adelphia, 1800. 
Keys  to  do.    Philadelphia.* 
TRACY,  J.  L., 
A  School  Record.    New  York.* 
A  Pocket  Record.    New  York.* 
The  SchoUr's  Record.    New  York.* 
American  School  Manual  and  Juvenile  Harp. 

Cincinnati,  6th  ed.  1860. 
American  Historical  Reader.    PhUa.  1867. 
TRALL,  R.  T., 

The  Illustrated  Family  Gymnasium.  N.  Y.  1867.* 
TRAPANY,  D.  G.,  A  A.  de  ROSILLEY, 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Francais-Espagnol,  Ac 
2vohi.    New  York,  1826.* 
TREEBY,  S., 
ElemenU  of  Astronomy.  Rer.  by  Nash.    New 
York,  1823.  2d  ed.  1826. 
TREGO,  C.  B.. 

(jeosraphy  or  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  1843. 
TRENCH,  RICHARD  C, 
On  the  Study  of  Words.   London,  (1st  ed.  1861.) 

6th  ed.  1863.  New  York,  1862. 
Synonyms  ofthe  New  Testament.    Cambridge, 

Eng.,  2d  ed.,  1864. 
Engllah,  Past  and  Present.   New  York,  1852.* 
Noiea  on  tha  Panhtoa  of  our  Lord.  New  York, 
1800.* 
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TRIMMER,  JOSHUA, 

Practical  Chembtry,  for  Farmerf,  &e.  London, 
IM'Z. 

Practical  Geology  and  Mineralogy.    Fhiladel* 
phia,  IH'i,  l^♦7.♦ 
TRIMMEk,  MAKY, 

I«eading  Strings  to  Knowledge.    Boston,  1847. 
(New  York.) 

Early  LeMous.    New  York.* 

Natural  ili:itory.    Boston,  1829.  New  York.* 

Concise  History  of  England.  2  vols.  JBost.1818. 
TRIMMER, , 

Teacbees  Assistant.    1806.* 

Sequel  to  do.    IKX}.* 

Knowledge  of  Nature.    1806.* 
TBINDEK,  WILLIAM, 

Englisli  (imnimar.    London,  1781.* 
TRONCHIN,  BERNARD. 

New  Pronouncing  Frenoi  Primer.  N.  T.,  1820.* 
TROTTER,  JAMES, 

Mutton's  Complete  Course  of  Book-keeping. 
Edinburgh.  1837.* 

Mutton's  Practical  Arithmetic.    Ed.  1800.* 
TRUE,  CHARLES  K., 

Elnments  of  Logic    Boston,  1840.* 
TUCK,  H., 

Manual  of  Book-keeping.    Glasgow,  1842.* 
TUCKER,  BENJAMIN. 

Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.  Phil- 
adelphia, 4th  ed.,  1812.* 

Sacred  and  Profane  History.    Phlla..  1806. 

Blai^s  Grammar  of  Chemistry.    Phila.,  1827.* 
TUCKERMAN,  E.. 

Synopsis  of  Nortii  American  Lidiens.    Camb.* 
TUCKERMAN,  HENRY  T., 

Shaw's  Outlines  of  English  Literature.    Phila., 
2d  ed.,  1»54.* 
TUFT,  JOHN. 

Easy  Method  of  Shuging  by  Letters.   Boston, 
1723.* 

Introduction  to  the  Singing  of  Psalm  Tunes. 
Boston,  Sth  edition,  1/31.* 
TULLY,  J.  B., 

Fourth  Book  of  Reading  Lessons.    K.York.* 
TUPPER,  MARTIN  F., 


Philosophle,  Proverbiaie,  trad,  en  Franc.  Phil- 
adelphia, 180O.* 
TURNBULL,  LAWRENCE, 


Treatise  on  Experimental  Electricity.    Phila.* 
TURNER,  BRANDON, 
Grammar  firom  Brown's  Institute.    London, 
1841.* 
TURNER,  DANIEL, 

English  Grammar.    London,  1739.* 
TURNER,  DAWSON  W., 
Analysis  of  English  and  French  History.  Lon- 
don, (1860.)    3d  edition,  1854. 
Analysis  of  Roman  History.    London,  1860. 
TURNER,  EDWARD, 
Elements  of  Chemistry.    Ed.  by  Bache.    Phila- 
delphia, 6th  edition,  1835. 
Same.    Ed.  by  Johnston.    Phihidelphia.* 
Manual  of  Chemistry.  Ed.  by  Johnston.  Phila- 
delphia, new  edition,  1848. 
Chemistry.    Edited  by  J.  B.  &  B.  £.  Rodgers. 
Philadelphia.* 
TURNER,  FRANQOIS, 
Elements  de  Grammafre  Franeaise,  (Prino.  of 

French.)    New  Haven,  1840. 
French  Class-Book.* 

Treatise  on  French  Poetry.    New  Hayen.* 
TURNER,  JOHN, 
Easy  Guide  to  Vocal  Music  Abridged.  Boston, 
1836.* 
TURNER.  MARIA, 
Yonng  Ladies'  Assistant  in  Drawing  and  Palnt- 
Injr.    Cincinnati,  1834.* 
TURNER,  R.,  JR., 
Introdnetlon  to  Universal  Geography.   Dublin, 
loth  ed.,  1810.   London,  7taea.,n.d.   13th 
•d.,1808. 


TURNER,  8.  H., 

Planck's  Introduction  to  Sacred  FhUoiogT.  5. 
York,  1834.* 
TURNER,  WILLIAM  W.. 

The  School  Dictionary.    Hartford,  1829.** 

Cobbin's  Child's  Arithmetic   Hartford,  lit  ei, 
1830.* 
TURNER,  THOMAS, 

Abridgment  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  IM.* 

Book-keeping,  by  Double  Entry.    1806.* 

Epitome  of  Book-keeping.    Portland.  1801* 
TUTHILL,  MRS.  L.  cT, 

Simple  Facts.    New  York.* 

Young  Ladies*  Reader.    New  Haven,  lit  si, 
1m8.    2d  ed.  1844. 

My  Littie  Geography.    PhUa..  1847,  (18i&) 

Phonetic  Geography.    Philaoelphia.* 
TWEED,  B.  F., 

Grammars.  A«.    See  Tower  d  T^eeei, 
TWEED,  DALE, 

Teachers'  and  Ihipils*  Assistant  AnMnqr,19Di* 
TWITCHELL,  MARK, 

An  English  Grammar.    Portland,  1st  ed.,  18&* 
TYLER,  B.  M., 

Arithmetick,  Theoretical  and  PractioL  JSm 
•  trated.    Middletown,  lifi?.** 

TYLER,  MRS.  L.  H., 

Treatise  on  Astronomy.    Mlddletown,  1837.** 
TYLER,  SAMUEL, 

Astronomy.    New  York,* 
TYLER,  W.  S., 

The  Histories  of  Tadtns.    New  Yotk,  IM  . 

Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitns.   llevToa; 
1849,  (185^) 

Plato's  Apoloxy,  and  Oito.    New  York.* 
TYNG,  STEPHEN  H., 

Lessons  on  the  Acts.    Philadelphia,  ISSS. 
TYSON,  J.  W.,  ^„ 

Atlas  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Hlitory.  lUv 

delphU,  1845.* 

TYTLER,  ALEXANDER, 

Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Universal  IJl^- 
Edinburgh,  1782. 
TYTLER,  ALEXANDER  F., 

Elemento  of  General  History.   N.  York,  ttUL 
Same.    (Ed.  by  I.  Hill.)   Concord,  ISO,  1^ 
(1828,)  1837.**  ^  ^ 

Same.    Ed.  by  T.  Robbins.    Hartford,  181^ 

1823.   New  York,  1819.** 

TYTLER,  J^ 

Salmon^s  Universal   (Geographical  Gnmau, 
Edinburgh,  1777. 
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177FORD,  HEZEKIAB  G., 

Elementmrr  Treatise  on  Logic    N,  York,  1823. 
UHLHANN, , 

SjriAc  Grammar.    Translated  by  Hntohinson. 

New  York.  1865.* 

UKDERUILL,  DANIEL  C, 

Tables  of  ArltbmeUo.    New  York.* 
'CNDERWOOD,  W., 

Ocero's  Orationn,  with  interlinear  translation. 
Revised  br  Clark.    Philadelphia.* 
UNGEWITTER,  F.  F., 

Europe,  Past  and  Present ;  Manaal  of  European 
Geography  and  Uistonr.    New  York,  laW. 

mnriN.  w.  g., 

Weber*s    Training    School    Slngintr    Method. 
London,  1880.* 
UPHAM,  THOMAS  C. 

Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy.  2  toIs.  Port' 
land,  1827.    3d  edition,  1830.* 
Same,  abrid^.    New  York,  (1862,)  1860. 
Treatise  on  the  Will.    New  York,  1859. 
Moral  Pliilosophy.    Text-Book.* 
Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental 
Action.    New  York,  (18i0, 18i3,)  1859. 
UBCULLU,  JOSE  DE, 
Spanish  Grammar.    I'hiladelphla,  185A.* 
NoeTa  Gramatica  Inglesa.  Phila.,  IbSO.  N.  Y.* 
UEE,  ANDREW. 

Dictionary  of  Chemistry.     Philadelphia,  1821.* 
rSSHER,  O.  NEVILLE, 
An  English  Grammar.  (London,  1787.)  Exeter, 
*       NTh..  3d  edition,  1804.* 
Aifthmetio.    Abridged  by  Little.    1801.* 


V. 

VAILLANT,  A., 
Gardell's  Conversations  on  Italy,  in  English 
and  French.    Philadelphia,  2d  ed.,  1868. 
VALLA,  GEORGE, 
De  Arithmetica,  [in  De  Expetendls,  &c.l   Ven- 
ice, 1501.* 
VALPY,  EDWARD, 
Eiegantin  Latins ;  or,  Rnles  and  Exercises.  &c. 
London,  (3d  ed.,  1813.)  6th  ed.,  1816.  New 
Haven,  1819. 
VALPY,  F., 
Greek  Exercises;   or,  Introdnction  to  Greek 

Composition.    London,  1830. 
Key  to  do.    London,  n.  d« 
VALPY,  R., 
Elements  of  Greek  Grammar.    (London.  3d  ed., 
1813.    Boston,  1st  ed.,  1814.)    4th  ed.,  1821. 
(6th  ed.,  1827.) 
Same.   Ed.  by  C.  Anthon.   New  York,  (1825,) 
3d  ed.,  1829.  (Philadelphia,  1858.) 
Delectus    Scntentiamm    Graecarum,    fAnan.) 
Cambridge.  1815.     2d  ed.,  1819.     (Boston, 
1821.    3d  ed.,  1827.) 
Same.    Ed.  by  Leverett.    Boston,  1826.* 
Poetical  Chronology  of  Ancient  and  English 
History.   (Lond.,6thed.,  1813.)  Bost.,1816. 

VALPY, , 

Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.    Rev. 

br  Green.    Philadelphia,  1852.* 
Ckero,  De  OffldlB.   PldladeJphia.* 


VALUE,  VICTOR, 

Arithmetic.    i>artl.    Philadelphia,  182I.* 
VALUE,  v., 
OUendorfTs  New  Method  of  Learning  Fkenoh. 

New  York,  1850,  1861.* 
Key  to  do.   New  York,  1851.* 
VAN  ALEN,  E.  D., 
Double  Position  Simplified.    Ellxabetbtown, 
1825. 
VAN  ESS,  B., 

Vetus  Testamentnm  Gr»onm.  N.  York,  1868.* 
VAN  NORMAN,  D.  C, 

French  Class-Book.   See  Pt^ol  S  VanNorwum* 
VAN  RENSSELAER,  JEREMIAH, 

Lectures  on  Geology.    New  York,  1826.* 
VAN  TASSELL,  TRUMAN, 

Phonographic  Harmonist.    Syraease,  ISM. 
VAN  WATl'IKS,  GEORGE, 

The  Poetical  (Geography.    Cincinnati,  1851. 
VANDENHOFF,  GEORGE, 
The  Art  of  Elocution.    New  York,  3d  cdltioa, 

1847,  1851.* 
The  Clay  Code;  or,  Text-Book  of  Elooation. 
New  York.* 

VANNIER,  . 

Frencli  Spelling  and  Pronunciation.  N.  York.* 
VARRO,  M.  T., 
De  Lingua  Latina  Libri  qui  snpersunt.    2  rols. 
BIpont.,  1788. 
VAUGHAN,  S.  A., 
Speller,   Reader,  and  Deflner.   Farts  I«— IV. 
Richmond.* 
VAUTRO,  P.  C.  L., 

New  System  of  Book-keeping.    London,  1828.* 
VEILLAKD,  L., 
Le^ns  de  (irammalre  Latin.   2  roll.    Genera, 
1816. 
VEITCH,  J., 

Metaphysics  and  Logic.    See  Sir  W,  SlamOion, 
VELASQUEZ,  M.  DE  LA  CADENA, 
New  Spanish  Phrase-Book.    N.  Y.,  1840,  I860.* 

*'        <*        Reader.    N.  Y.,  1849,  (1860.) 
Easy  Introduction  to  Spanish  Conversation. 

New  York.  1849,  (1850.) 
Elementos  de  la  Lengna  CasteUana.    N.  York, 

3d  ed.,  1827. 
Dnfiefs  Nature  Displayed.     Adapted  to  the 

Spanish.    New  York,  1826, 1827. 
Spanish  Dictionary.    See  Neuman  &  BaretH, 
VELASQUEZ  fc  SIMONNS, 
OUendorflPs  Method  of  Learning  Spanish.    N. 

York,  1848,  1850.* 
Key  to  do.    Now  York,  1850.* 
VENABLE,  C.  8., 

Bourdon's  Arithmetic.    Philadelphia,  ISSSi 
VENEMA,  PIETER, 
Arithmetic  of  Coffer  Konst.    New  York,  1780.* 

VENERONI, , 

Italian  Grammar.* 

VERGANI,  , 

New  and  Complete  Italian  Grammar.    Leg- 
horn, 1834. 
VERNEY,  LADY, 

Hints  on  Arithmetic    London,  18B2. 
VERNON,  JOHN, 

Compleat  Ck)unting  Honse.    Dublin,  1710.* 
VETHAKE,  HENRY, 
McCulloch's  Dictionary  of  Commeroe.    Fliilik 

delphia,  1851.* 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Philadelphia, 
2d  edition,  1844.* 
VICKAR,  M., 

PoliUoal  Economy. '  With  notes.    N.  Y.,  1628.* 
VIETA,  FRANCIS, 

Opera  Mathematica.    Leyden,  1646.* 
VKJERIUS,  FRANCIS, 
De  PrincipUs  GrKciB  Dietionis  Idioiismia  Li- 
ber.   Edited  by  Hermann.   Glasgow,  1813. 
VINALL,  JOHN, 
Preceptor'a  Assistant;    or,  Stndent^  Guide. 
(Arith.)   Boaton,17«2. 
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VTNCE   S. 
£lemento'of  Aatronomy.  PhiladelphU,  Itt  edi- 
tion, 1817.* 
Priadplet  of  FlnzkNU.    Fliiladelpliia,  1st  edi- 
tion, 1812. 
VINCENT,  THOMAS, 

£xpUcatory  Catechism.    Boston,  1711, 1720.* 
VINGUT,  F.  J., 
SiMUiinh  Header  and  Translator.    Kew  York, 

1865.* 
Lector  y  Traduetor  Ingles.    New  York,  1865.* 
OUendorfl'n  New  Method  of  Learning  Spaniah. 

New  York,  1851. 
Key  to  do.    New  York,  1861.* 
Kl  Maestro  de  Ingles.     (English  Teacher  for 

Spaniards.)    New  York,  1851, 1865.* 
ClftFc  de  los  £;}ercicios.    (Key  to  do.)     New 

York,  1851, 1866.* 
£1  Maestro  de  Frances.    (French  Grammar  for 

Spaniards.)    New  York,  1851, 1855.* 
CtftFe,  fcc    (Key  to  do.)    New  York,  1851,  'K. 
Le  Maitre  d'Espagnol.    (Spanish  Grammar  for 

French.)    New  York,  1»51, 1855.* 
Ck>rrige,  &c.    (Key  to  do.)    New  York,  1851, 
1855.* 
VINSON,  Tm  k  H.  MANN, 
Universal    Geography,  improved.     Dedham, 
N.  Y.,  1818. 
VIBGILIU8  MARO.  PUBLIU8, 
Opera.  (Delphin  ea.)  By  Racus.  DabUn,  1700. 
N.  York,  Ut  ed.  1811.    (Otli  ed.  1825.) 
Philadelphia,  0th  edition,  l&m,  (1850.) 
With  notes.    By  Cooper.    New  York, 
9th  edition,  185S. 
Same,  edited  by  Ballk>n.* 
Edited  by  GoQld.    Boston,  1830, 1834. 
With  translation  and  notes.    By  Alex- 
ander.   Worcester,  1700. 
With  interlinear  translation.  By  Hart 
it  Osbom.    Baltimore,  1833.    (Phila- 
delphia, I860.) 
With  notes.    By  Bowen.    Boston,  4th 

edition,  I860.* 
With  notes.    By  Frieze.    New  York.* 
From  text  of  Ueyne,  without  notes. 

Boston,  1850.* 
Edited  br  fichmits  k  Zompt.    Phila., 

1848,1800.    (New  York.) 
Edited  by  Stanghton.* 
Translated  by  Daridson,  with  Latin 
Text.     New  York,  1823.* 
Same,  edited  by  Buckley.  New  York.* 
Translated  into  EngUsh  Prose.    New 
York,  1800.* 
Tbe  .£neid,  with  notes.    By  Anthon.     New 

York,  1850. 
Tbe  Edognes  and  (3eorgkss.  Edited  by  Anthon. 

New  York,  (1852)  iSs. 
First  Book  of  the  .£neid,  with  teterllnear 

translation.    London,  12th  edition,  1866. 
I^tfsing  Lessons  to  do.    Loudon,  10th  ed.,  1863. 
V06DES,  WILLIAM, 
United  States  Primary  Arithmetic    FhUadel- 

phta,  1848.*     . 
United  States  Arithmetic.    First  Part.    Phlla., 

1S46.** 
United  States  Arithmetic    Phila.,  1816.** 
Key  to  do.    Philadelphia.* 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Mensuration  and  Prao 

tloal  Geometry.    Phila..  1846, 1840. 
Key  to  do.    Philadelphia,  1847. 
VOGDE8,  W.  h  8.  ALSOP, 

Elements  of  Praotiflal  Arithmetic   FhUA.,1860. 
VOGEL,  CARL, 
Schul-Atlas  der  Beueren  Erdknnde.     Leipaic 

8th  edition,  1865. 
Kleiner  Schul-Atlas.   (lUustnited  School  Atlas 
of  Elementary  Geography.)    Leipsio,  1856. 
VOIGT  F.  t-— » 

HJstorlsd&-G«ognmhia«lMr  B^knl^Attai. 
Un,  18B7. 


VOLTAIRE, 
Histoire  de  Charles  XII.    Boston,  18K.  PhD 
delphia,  1858.* 
Same,  edited  by  J.  P.  Mouls.  Keir  Ta 

ItftO.* 
Same,  edited  by  6.  Surenne.    New  Toik.* 
La  Henriade.    Boston,  1843.* 

VON  HERRINGEN, , 

Piano-Forte  Instruotor.    New  Yoik,  tmfi 
Youth's  Song-Book.    New  Yori^* 
VOSE,  JOHN, 
System  of  Astronomj.    ConeonLJjBZ. 
Compendium  of  Astronomy.    w]idNr»  T 

1836.* 
Astronomical  Plates,  n.  d. 
VULLIET,  M.. 
Geography  of  Nature.    (Es<inis8e  dtei  QsB 
rapnie  physique.)    Boston,  VStk 
VY8E.CHAJILES. 
London  Spelling-Book.    London,  17N»* 
Arithmetic* 
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Its  of  the  EngUBh  Languajre.    Philadel- 

is,  O.  H., 

nd  Embj  Method  of  Learning  German. 

It  I.    Philadelphia,  1M7.* 

lad  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa* 
ot.  (CUtIs  Fhilol.)   Translated  hy  Kot>- 
lon.    AndoTpr,  1835.* 
i'l£LD,  FKI8GILLA, 
notion  to  Botany.  Boston,  1811.    (Phila- 
Bhla.  1817.) 
IN£K,  ALFRED, 

I  Qrammar.  (New  Method,  &c.)  New 
•rk.* 

kJ£NA£R,  C.  A., 

S  de  la  Geographie  Modeme  par  Pinker- 
I.    Paris,  1805. 
K  JOHN, 

wtionary  Spelilng-Book.  Georgetown, 
C,  1816. 

ents  of  English  Grammar.    Phlla.,  1813.* 
ment  of  do.    Fhiladelpiaa,  1814.* 
iR,  CX)RNELIt8, 
f.    See  Tower  4  Walker. 
;R,  JAMES, 

Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers, 
ridged.  Cambridge,  1850.  Fhila..  18fiO.* 
t't  Active  and  Moral  I'owers  of  Blan. 
ston.4th  ed.,  1855.  (Philadelphia,  1860.) 
<K,  JOHN, 

Its  of  Elocution.  Boston,  1810.  Phlla- 
phla,]811. 

Its  or  Elocution  and  Oratory.    Edited  by 
iTer.    Philadelphia.* 
I  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.    Edited  by 
Irer.    Philadelphia.  1800.* 
leal    Grammar.      Boston,   1st    edition, 
4.    (2d  edition,  1822.) 
»  the  Clasjiical  Fronunciation  of  Proper 
mes.    Philadelphia^  Ist  edition,  1808. 
1  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  London,  31th 
tion,  l^<47.    Fliiladelphia,  nm. 
dged,  by  Cobb.    Hartford,  1820.  (Ithaca, 
8,  1820.) 

dged,  by  Smith.    New  York,  1818.* 
"  DaviH.    New  Y'ork.* 
PhilRdeiphhi,(lst  edition,  1806, 1818, 

1840.)    2d  ed.,  u.  d.    N.  Y.,  (1804, 

1807,)  1815. 
For    Schools.    (Boston;    Philadel* 

phla,  1866,)  1801. 
:et  edition.    Hartford,  Ist  edition,  1842. 
>n*8    Fronounclug   Enj^lish   Dictionary. 
9  8.  Johnson. 

ng  Dictionary.  2  vols.  London,  2d  ed., 
a.    (New  York.) 

Dg,  spelling  and  Pronouncing  Diction* 
'.    Philadelphia,  1852.* 
:R.  JOSEFlf, 

I  Praetical  Arithmetic.    Baltimore,  1819. 
ig's  Guide  to  the    Use   of  tlie  Globes. 
Itimore,  Ist  edition,  1827. 
SR,  SEAR8  C, 

•tin  Reader.    Boston,  1820.    (2d  edition, 
0.    Phila.,  .3d  ed.,  1H32.    4th  ed.,  18:15.) 
do.    Boston,  182V.* 

iel*i  Treatise  on  Astronomy.  Philadel- 
I%1M7.* 

ES,T., 

■etie.    Troy.    1841.* 

Dtt  of  Geometryv  Boston,  2d  edition, 
».  tid  edition,  1831.)  Philadelphia,  1836. 
e,  edited  by  KendalL   Phils.,  i^.* 


WALKER,  WILLIAM, 
Treatise  ot  En},MiH>.  Particles.    London,  (1653.) 

lOrh  edition,  lUOI. 
Art  oCreaching  Grammar*Leaming.    London, 
8th  edition.  1717.     10th  edition,  1728. 
WALKLNGAME,  FKANCIS, 
The  Tutor's  Aiiid^tant.    Compendium  of  Arith- 
metic.   lA)uduu,  20th  edition,  1784,  (1826. 
New  York.) 
WALLACE,  CRANMORE, 

Geograptiy  of  New  Hampshire.    Boston,  1820.* 
WALLACIi,  J., 
Treatise  of  Algebra.* 
New  Treatihc  on  the  Globes  and  Practical  As- 

trouomy.    New  Vorlc.  J8I2. 
Grammatica  Linsna;  Augilc«.* 
WALLACE,  J.  A., 
Child's  Cateclilsm  of  Scripture  History.  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  1 660.* 
WALLACE,  ROBERT, 
Pocket  Guide  to  Commercial  Book-keeping. 
Glasgow,  1830.* 
WALLIS,  JOHN, 
English  Grammar  In   Latin.     London,   1063. 

1765.* 
Mathesis  Universalis.    London.  1667.* 
Opera  Mathematica.    Loudon,  169tf.* 
WALLIS,  WILLIAM, 

Essay  on  Aritiimetic.    Taunton  (Eng.),  1800.* 

WALSH,  MICHAEL, 

New  System  of  Mercantile  Arithmetic    New- 

buryport,  1801.    3d  ed.,  1804.    3d  ed.,  1806. 

4th  ed.,  1814.    Charleston,  8.  C,  4th  ed., 

1806.     Northampton,  1st  ed.,  1807.    Salem, 

4th  ed-,  1820.    4lh  ed..  1824.    6th  ed.,  1826.** 

The  Mercantile  Arithmetlo.    Boston,  new  ed«, 

1820,(1828.) 
Book-keeping.    Boston,  1832.* 
WALTER   TIIOMAS, 
Grounds 
ton, 
Book  oi 

Ministers.* 
WALTON,oA., 

Arithmeti.    See  Cottmm  &  WalUm, 
WALZ,  E.  L., 
Elementar-buch  der  EngUaoher  Sprache.    Phil- 
adelphia, 1835. 
WAN08TR0CUT,  N.. 
Grammar  Of  the  French  Language.    (London, 
16th  ed.,  1823.)    Boston,  2d  ed.,  1810,  (1819,) 
0th  ed.,  1827.    (Fhila.,  10th  ed.,  1858.)** 
Becueil  Choisi  de  Traits  Historiques,  &c.    Rf- 
▼iscd  by  Mouls.     New  York,  (1820,)  1837. 
(Philadelphia,  1858.) 
Elementary  introduction  to  Latin  Grammar. 

London,  2d  edition,  1797. 
CHassical  Vocabulary.* 

WANZER, , 

Arithmetic* 
WARD,  H., 

English  Grammar.    Whitehayen  (Eog.),  1777.* 
WARD,  JAMES  H., 
Elementary  Course  of  Instruction  on  Ordnance 
and  Gunnery.    Phihtdelphia,  1861.* 
WARD,  JOHN, 
System  of  Oratory,  Vol.  I.    London,  1760. 
Snort  Introduction  of  Grammar  (Latin.)    See 

JF.LUy- 
Young  Mathematician's  Guide.    London,  0th 
edition,  1762.* 
WARD,  WILLIAM, 
Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 
York,  1766. 
WARE,  JOHN. 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History.  See  FT.  SmelUe, 
Natural  Theology.    See  W.  PaUif. 
WARE,  JONATHAN, 
New  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.  Wind- 
sor, Vt.,  1814. 
wARE,  J.  W»  w., 
Hymni  and  Tuim  Ibr  Sondajr-Schodlf.  Boat.* 


K   iiiunAs, 

Is  and  Rules  of  Singing  Explained.  Bot- 

1.  1721.  1740,  1760,  1704.* 

»f  I'salmody ;  with  Prcftoe  by  8evente«i 
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WARING,  GEOIKJE.  JR., 
Elenii'uts  of  Agrioiiltuio,  with  qnestlonSi  for 
8rhool9.    New  York,  lhW.» 
"ITARING,  WILLIAM. 

American  Tutor'«  Ao^iistant.    See  J,  Todd, 
WARNKR,  ('.  1)  , 

Botik  of  Elo<iueiice.    Cozcnovia.    N.  Y.,  1852.* 
WARNER.  JAM Kh  F., 
Primary  Kote  lU-adrr.    Now  York.* 
KurliiDvntal  Li"*M»im  in  Music.    New  York.* 
WcImt*9  ( I oiuTul  ^lu^^ic  Teacher.    2  voU.    Bos- 
ton, imi.* 
UniverKol  I>i(iionary  of  Musical  Terms.    Bos- 
ton, IHJ.* 
WARNER,  J.  A., 

B&ntlst  ••^umla'-School  Hvran-Book.    N.  Y.* 
WARREN.  1>.  M., 
rrimary  G«'opnii»hy.    rhiladolpliin,  l«iO. 
Common    ^srluiol    (tcournphv.      ThiladelphiA, 

(lh5r.)     i:o\iM'fl  ruitif.n,  IhCO.** 
System  of  rhvbical  (ieocninliv.    rhiladelphia, 
IHM.  (1S57.)    Revised  edition,  IfiOO.** 
WARKEN,  O., 
The  Mercantile  Cntediism  and  Book-keeper's 
GuWe.    New  York,  183-I.* 
WARREN,  8.  EDWAKD, 
Manual  of  KUnuntnry  Geometrical  Drawing. 
New  York,  1W>L» 
'    General  I'roblems  in  Orttaoerapbic  Projection. 

New  Y'ork.* 
WARREN,  W., 

School  Georraphv  and  Atlas.    Portland.* 
WASE,  C'lIRlSTUPHER, 
Methodi  l^acticx  Specimen.    Essay  of  A  Prao- 
tlcnl  Grammar.    rx>ndon,  1600. 
WATERHOUSE,  BENJAMIN, 
The  Botanist.    Boston,  IHIL* 
WATERHOUSE,  CIIARLfiS, 
Elementary  and   Practical  Arithmetic.    Port- 
hind,  11M5.    (Concord.)** 
Key  and  Supplement  to  the  varioos  Arithmetics. 
Portland,  2<1  edition,  l»i2. 
WATER3IAN,  JESSE, 

An  Ensrlish  Grammar.    Pliiladelphia.* 
WATSON,  J.M., 

Readers,  &c.    Sec  Parker  cf  WaUan, 
WATSON,  JOHN  SEEBY, 

Cicero,  on  Oratory  and  Orators.    New  York.* 
,    Sallust.  Florus,  and  Velleius  Paterculus.    Lit> 

era!  Trannlatiun.    New  York,  1855.* 
I    Xenophon's  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  Memo- 
'  rabllia.     Literal  Translation.     New  York, 

1860.* 
WATSON,  THOMAS, 
Orthographical   Ex|>o8itor.    See  Jaudoiif  Wat' 
son  if  Addington. 
WATSON,  THOMAS, 
Lectures  on  the   Principles  and  Practice  of 
Pliysic.    Edited  by  Condie.  Phila.* 
WATSON.  W., 

Mental  Arithmetic.    Rochester.* 
WATT,  THOMAS. 
Grammar  Made  Easy.    Edinburgh,  5th  edition. 
1742. 
WATTERSTON,  8., 
Easy  Metho<l  of  Leaminf^  Roman  History. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1820.* 
WATTS,  HENRY, 

Elements  of  Clicmistry.    See  T,  Oraham, 
WATTS,  ISAAC, 

First   Principles  of  Astronomy  and   Geoj^ra- 
I  phy.   Loudon,   (1730.)     5th   edition,    1752, 

1  1763. 

Logic ;  or,  the  Right  Use  of  Reason.    London, 

175.1.    Newhur>'port.  2d  edition,  1790. 
On  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind.    Boston,  2d 
I  edition,  l«ft».** 

Same,  with  oiiestions.    By  Denman.    N.  Y.* 
Edited  by  Emerson.    Btoston.   Revised  cd., 
1860. 
Divine  Songs,  in  Easy  Language,  for  Children. 
Boston,  1719, 1700,  1771.* 


WATTS,  ISAAC,  (roniinued.) 
First  Set  of  Catechism  and  Prayers.  Bsstoi, 

1749.  1763.* 
Second  Set  of  Catechism  and  Prayers.  Bssloi, 

174S.* 
Discourse  on  the  Wat  of  Instnution  bj  Cii^ 
chism.    Boston,  L48.* 
WAT1>,  JOHN, 
Xenophou's  De  Cyri  Institutione.  HutehlMB^ 

edition.    Pliiladelphia,  lstidition,UM. 
Novum  Tetiitanientum  Grsecum.    iliiisddpUi, 
2d  edition,  JNUG. 
WArrs  &  SHIMEAL, 
Scripture  Questions.    New  York.* 

WAi  rs  —^—— 

Cuinpleat  .Vpol'liiig-Book.    Dublin,  17S3.* 
WAY  LAND.  FRANCIS, 
ElemiMits  of  Intellectual  Philosoplir.  BMtoi, 

1N54.* 
FJemonts  of  Moral  Science.    Boston,  IMS. 
Same,  abrilged.    :kl  edition,  IboT,  (4iii  cdt 
tlon,  I8.t7,  rh43  )  lb4'J. 
Elements  of  Political  Eci>nomv.    Bontoa,  MNL 
Same,  abridi^fd.    IkMtou,  i5U7,  (Mh  tmm, 
1842,1840,  lb50.) 
WAYNE,  HENRY  C, 
Tiie  Sword  ExL•rcl^e.    Arranged  for  WHmiJ 
Instruction.    Washluirtou,  ItwU.* 
WEAVER,  J., 
System  of  Practical  Elocution  and  RbrtttW 
GcKture.    iniiiadelpLia.* 
WEBB,  A.  C, 

HiKtorlcal  Companion.    Philadelphia,  1887.* 
WEBB,  GEORGE  JAMES, 
Ortliophony,    Boston.* 
Vocal  Class-Book,  for  Schools.    Bostoa.* 
Little  Songster,  for  Schools.    Boston.* 
Common  School  Songster.    Bo.oton.* 
Singingr  Books.    See  Mason  &  Wtbb. 
WEBB,  J.  RUSSELL, 
John's  First  Book.    New  York,  1819. 
Y'oung  Pupil's  Cruide.    New  Y'ork.* 
Normal  Primer.    New  York.* 
Normal  Readers.  Nos.  l.-III.    NewToiL* 
"  "  No.  IV.    New  York,  WU. 

"  «•         No.  V.    New  York.* 

Primary  Lessons.    New  York.* 
WEBER^.  A., 
Fremd-WiJrterbuch    der    Dentsdien 
I^ipsic,  0th  edition,  1S52. 
WEBEIt,  GEORGE, 
Outlines  of  Universal  Illstory.    Boston,  tffilL 
( 14th  edition.  If^OO.    Revised  edition,  IttL) 
WEBER,  GODFREY, 
General   Music  Teacher,   for  SelMnstnclloiu 
Edited  by  Warner.    2  vols.    Boston,  IBIL* 
WEBBER,  SAMUEL, 
Intro<lnction  to  English  Grammar.   Bost,18t 
Mathematics.    2  vols.    Canib.,  2d  edition,  ]M> 
EnHeld's    Institutes   of    Natural   PhUottpIV* 
Boston,  (l»03.)    4th  edition,  l&M. 
WEBSTER,  E., 

Phonographic  Teacher.    New  York,  1858. 
WEB.Vl'ER,  JOHN, 
ElemeuU  of  Natural  Philosophy.    I»imL,  t9k 
Same,  edited  by  Eaton  (IlillosophJcair 
tor.)    Albanv,  1K24.* 
WEBSTER.  JOU>J  W., 
Brand's  Manual  of  Chemistry.    Boston, 
Fyfe's  Elements  of  Chemistry.    Boston,  ]V7>* 
WEBSTER,  NOAH, 
American  Sp<>lling-Book.    Boston,  (ITM*  tfOD 
Revised  edition,  IHA.    Hartford,  1^!U6.  B^ 
vised  edition,  1813,  1818.    20th  editioa,i.^ 
Concord,  ri8I7.)  n.  d.    Albany,  ItW^Jg* 
ingtou,  iiLy.,  revised  edition,  1825.    Bntll^ 
boro',  1820,  1827.    Middletown,  1827.** 
Elementary  Spi>lling-Book.    MiddiletowD,  IM 
1831,  1834.    New  York,  1829.    Rerisai  idit 
n.  d.    Concord,  1832,  1837.    Hartford,  ML 
Portland,   1841.     WeUa  Birer,  Yt.»  ttU* 
BratUeboro',n.d.** 
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70AH,  icarUinued.) 

nnentary  spelling- Book.    N.  York, 

:  A  Supplement  to  the  Elementary 

•Book.    New  Haven,  l».ir.** 

tnd  Entertaining  LeHson^  for  Youth. 

ren,  lta&. 

^aeAil  Studies.    New  Haven,  (1S32,) 

UaeAiI  Knowledge.    Vol.  I.  Hart- 
a.    New  London,  3d  edition,  1H)7. 
>l.  II.    New  Haven,  ( Ist  ed.,  18(H.) 
•n,  1800.    3d  edition,  1^j8. 
>1.  III.    New  Uiiveu,  IMW,  (1812.} 
Animals.     Same.     Vol.  IV.    New 
1812. 

1  InstituteA  of  the  English  I^n- 
Part  I.    Hartford,  l^t  edition,  n.d. 

17W.  New  York,  18W.) 
trt  II.  Boiiton,  ist  edition,  iroo. 
»n,  1<04.  (5th  edition,  17U7,  IKX).) 
Ion,  18i>:).  Hartford,  &th  ed.,  ir'JO, 
180O.  (Alb.  iriW.)  N.  York,  IWH.** 
election  of  I^esKonn.  Same.  I'art 
utford,  2d  ed.  [I'm^]  4th  ed.,  1788. 
178».    8th  ed.,  i;93.    10th  ed.,  u.  d. 

B.  d.  Boston,  iJd  cd.,  17W.  6tli  ed. 
[ew  Haven,  new  cd.,  18(4.  (I'hilar 
I814.)»* 

d  and  Practical  (iramroar  of  £ng- 
gaage.    New  Haven,  IH07.** 
a  £ng.  Graninmr.    iSamo,  abridged, 
rk,  1811.    (Now  Haven.  1831.) 
funmar  of  the  English  Language. 
ven,  1831. 
8  on  the  English  Language.    Bos- 

1  on  language  and  the  Errors  of 
oka.    New  Haven.  Ih3y.* 
IMetlonary.    let  edition,  180n. 

>f  the  English  Language,  for  Com- 

ooli.    Hartford.  1817.* 

lotlonary  of  the  English  Language. 

2  Tols.  4to.,  1828.    2d  ed.  2  vols. 
►.,  18*0.     Springfield,  1W5.    N.  Y.* 
laifd  by  C.  A.  Uoodrich.     Spring- 
field. 1848,  nM9.    Phila.,  1858.) 
etorial  edition.    Springfield,  1859. 
»yal  8vo.  edition.    Fhihidelphia.* 
ffidged,  Uoynl  8vo.    riiilacl.,  1800. 
sltf  Pronouncing  and  Defining  Die- 
Edited  by  C.  C.  Goodrich.   Phila., 

few  York.) 

ition.    New  York.    Philadelphia.* 

lool  edition.    N.  Y.,  IS-'tt.    IMiila.* 

he  United  States.    N.  Haven,  1832. 

n,  1833.  liSii. 

lent,  with  Amendments.  N.  Haven, 

*HOMA8, 

r  Hydrostaticfl.    Cambridge,  1836.* 
kinulbrium  and  Motion  of  Fluids. 
ge,  1830.* 

William, 

g  According  to  the  Italian  Method. 

VILLIAM, 

n  Epitome.  6th  ed.  London,  1740.* 
ok-keeping.  London,  8th  ed.  1744. 
WILLIAM  G., 

Dictionary.  Sequel  to  Elementary 
Book.  New  York,  2d  edition,  n.  d. 
)ael,  etc.;  or,  a  Speller  and  Dcfl- 
w  York,  revised  ed.,  n.  d,  Phll- 
AUun.d.** 

ool  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Pliil- 
,  revised  ed.,  n.  d.    (New  York.) 
I  Pronouncing  Dictionary.    Phila- 
Kew  York.* 

«te  and  Family  Dictionary.  N.  Y.* 
onary.    New  York.* 
•ter.   New  York,*  . 


WEDGWOOD,  AVILLIAM  B.. 
Bcvised  Statutes  of  New  York,  for  Schools.  N. 

York,  12th  edition,  1844. 
Do.  of  New  llampslilre.  Concord, 

1843  * 
Do.  of  Vermont.  Brattleboro*, '44.* 

Do.  of  Muiiii.ic)uisetts.    Bost.,  '44.* 

Constitution  and  KeviKcd  Statutes  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.    Philadelphia.* 
WElSBACii,  JULIUS. 
Principles  of  Meclionicx,  etc.    Edited  by  John- 
ston.   2  vols.    Phila.,  1st  ed.,  1818,  (184U.) 
WEISE,  C.  H., 

Anacreontic  Carmiua.    Leipsic,  1844. 
WEISSE,  J.  A., 

Key  to  the  Frencli  Language.    Boston,  1842.* 
WElU'H,  A.  S., 
Object- lx?B»onH.    Prepared  for  Teachers.    New 

York,  1802. 
Analysis  of  the  English  Sentence.    New  York, 

1854.    2d  edition,  1850.* 
Rhetoric  and  Composition.    New  York,  1850.* 
WELCH,  OLIVER, 
American  Arithmetic.    Exeter,  2d  edition,  1814. 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  1834.    (Portland.) 
WELD,  ALLEN  H., 
Parsing  Book.    I'ortland,  1847,  1818.    (15th  ed., 

1848.    Boston.) 
English  Grammar.  Illustrated.  Portland  (1846.) 
2d  ed.,  1847.     12th  ed.,  1H47.    50th  ed.,  184tf. 
Imp.  ed.,  1850.  1862.    Boston,  revised  ed., 
1850.    (Buffalo.)** 
Same,  abridged.    Port.,  IMS.    (Bost.,  1840.) 
New  English  Grammar.    Portland)  1852.    Bos- 
ton.* 
Porter's  Rhetorical  Analysis.    Revised  edition. 

Boston,  1849. 
Latin  Lessons  and  Reader.    Portland,  6th  edi- 
tion, 1847.    Boston.    Andover.* 
WELD,  W., 
Bateas*  J  anna  Linguarum.    Translated.    Lon- 
don, 1615. 
WELLS,  DAVID  A., 
Science  of  Common  Things.  N.  Y.,  (1857,)  1869. 
Familiar  Science.    Philudelphla,  1856. 
Peterson's  Familiar  Science.    Part  II.  Phila., 
1854.* 
Same,  Part  HI.  Philadelphia,  1854.* 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    New  York.* 
Natural  Philosophy.    New  York,  (1857,)  15th 

ed.,  1858. 
Principles  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  1858. 
First  Principles  of  Geology.    N.  Y.,  1800.* 
New  Chemistry.    See  Gray  tf  Welts, 
WELLS,  WALTER, 

Lessons  in  Phvsical  Geography.    N.  Y.  1862.* 
WELLS,  WILLI  AM, 
Wilm sen's  Reader.  From  the  (German.  Phila., 
1846. 
WELLS,  WILLIAM  H., 
Elements  of  English  Grammar.  (Elem.  Gram.) 
Andover,  (1844},)  1848,  184tf.    N.  Y.,  1858. 
(Boston,  1862.)** 
(School)  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 
Andover,    Ist  edition,  1840.  new  edition, 
1846,  1848,  (Portland,  1847.)    Boston,   1847, 
184U,  1850,  (1852,)  1857.    New  Y'ork,  1858.** 

WELLS, , 

Adam's  I^tin  Grammar.    Boston,  1843.* 
WELSH,  J.  K., 
Familiar  Lessons  In  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 
Boston,  1831.* 
WEST,  C.  E., 

Analogy  of  Religion.    See  Jo8«ph  Butler. 
WEST,  MRS.  JANE, 
LetU'ra  to  a  Young  Lady.    Troy,  1806.* 
Letters  to  a  Young  Man.* 
WEST  J. 
Elements  of  Conic  Sections.    New  York,  1st 
ediUon  1820.* 
WEST,  JOHN, 
Book-keeping  for  Solldton.   London,  18M,* 
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WESTON.  WILLIAM,  _ 

British  and  Amerloan  Counting  House.    Lon- 
don. I7M.* 
WBTTENliALL,  EDWARD, 
Gnec»  UrammaticsB  lustltutio  Compendlaiia, 
Londou,  5th  edition,  1730.  tfth  edition,  um, 
Greek  Unimmar.    I'hiladelnhia,  1763.* 
Greek    Grammar.     Trans  fated    by    Farrand* 
Phila.,  1810.* 
WHATELY,  RICHARD, 
£lemcnt9  of  Logic.    L«ondon,  1853.  New  York. 
(1832,)    1S3D,    184U,    lb5U.     (IkMton,    1M3.) 
Louisville,  1^55.) 
Same,  with  questiuus.    Boston,  1851.* 
Qucstiontf  for   Examination   in  do.,   {Anon.) 

Boston.  i8}3.* 
Elements  of  RUctoric.  I^ndon,  1851.  (Boston, 
1M3.)  New  York,  18M,  (itHtf,)  lb5tf.    (Lou- 
isville, l^64.) 
Same,  with  questions.    Boston.* 
Questions   fur  Examination   in  do.,   (Anon,) 

Boston,  1843.* 
Lessons  ou  Reasoning.    Boston,   1843.   Cam- 
bridge, 1846.  ♦ 
Selection  of  English  Svnonfms.    Boston,  1853. 
Same,  edited  by  U.  Dublin.    Loudon,  ad  ed., 
1853.    ItoHton,  1st  edition,  185^. 

WHEATON, , 

Arithmetic.* 
WUEELEU,  C.  S., 
Proie  Selections  of  the  Gneoa  MiOora.   Phila., 

18*7.* 
Herodotus,  with  English  Notes.    2  toIs.  Bos- 
ton, 1843.* 

WHEELWRIGHT, , 

Anaoreon's  Oder*.    Translated.    New  York.* 
WHEET,  JOSIAH, 

Law  Manuiil  for  Schools.  1812.* 
WUELPLEY,  8AM UEL, 
Compend  of  History.    New  York,  3d  edition, 
Ibli,  (Morristown,  N.  J.,  2  vols.  1800.) 
Same,  edited  by  Emerson.    New  York,  5th 
ediaon,  1821.  (8t(i  ed.,  1825.) 
Lectures  on  Ancient  History.    New  York,  2d 
edition,  1821. 
WHEWELL,  WILLIAM, 
History  of  the  luductive  Sciences.  2  vols.  New 

York,  1858.* 
History  of  Scientific  Ideas.    New  York,  3d  ed., 

1858.* 
Astronomy  and  General  Physics.    New  York, 

1850. 
Newton's  Principia.  Book  I.  Sec  I. -III.'  Lon- 
don, l8l(t. 
WHITALL,  ilENRY, 

Planisphere  of  the  Heavens.    New  York.* 
WHITIJ;  A.  C, 

Schiller's  WUhelm  TeU.  See  DraursfeUf  White, 
WHITE,  E.  E., 
Class-Book  uf  Geography.    Cincinnati,  1803.* 
««  **  Local  Geography.     Cleveland, 

1  Ohio.* 

Commercial  Arithmetic.    See  Brifant  f  StnU- 
tan, 
WHITE,  E.  L., 
Sohneider's  Theory  of  Harmony.  Boston,  New 

York.* 
Seminary  Class-Book  of  Music.    Boston.* 
Sabbath  School  Singing- itook.    Boston,  IfrMS.* 
Boston  Piano  Forte  instructor.    Boston.  New 

York.* 
Piano  Forte  without  a  Master.    New  York.* 
Helodeon  without  a  Master.    Boston;  New 

York.* 
Helodeon  Instructor,  New  York.* 
See  Green  d  White. 
WHITE.  E.  L,  &  J.  E.  (K)ULD, 
The  wreath  of  School-Songs.    Boston,  1862.^ 

New  York.* 
The  Tyrolian  Lyre.    Boston,  1862.* 
The  Sabbath  Sdiooi  Lute.   Boston,  1862.* 


WHITE,  HENRY, 
Elements  of  Universal  History.  £d.  bj  Est 

Philadelphia,  1847.* 
Ontlinesof  UnlversalHIstory.  Ed-bjEaishtoi. 
Philadelphia.* 
WHITE,  JAI&8, 

The  English  Verb.    London,  1st  cditki^  OV. 
WHiTE/JOHN, 
Practical  System  of  Mental  Arithaetie.  Fbik, 

1818. 
Key  to  Appendix  in  do.,  Philadelphia,  VBV 
Self  Instructor;   System  of  rracdol  iiilh> 
meUc.    Phil«deh>hia,  1818.* 
WHITE,  JOHN, 

Lessons  on  Housewifery.    London,  ISM. 
WHITE,  JOHN  J., 
Collection  of  Arithmetical  TU>lef.  HaM, 

1812. 
Collection  of  Arithmetical  Bales  sad  ttHo. 

Hartford,  4th  ed.,  1815. 
Arithmetic  Simpimcd.    Hartford,  laUb  Sifli, 
1819.** 
WHITE,  WILLIAM, 
Essay  on  the  Study  and  PronundatioDcf  <Sn* 
and  LaUn.    PhUadelphia,  1825.* 
WHITEKER,  WILLIAM  J., 

Inventive  Drawing.    Boston,  1863.* 
WHITING,  JOSEPH, 

Principles  of  English  Grammar.   Deti«lt,Mft 
WHITING,  SAMUKIL, 
Elementary  Reader.    New  Haven,  VSA»  Siv 

York,  1830.** 
Elegant  Liessons ;  or.  Young  Ladies' Prwf^* 
(Middietown,  1st  edition,  1820.)  New  JisNii 
2d  edition,  1824. 
WHITLOCK.  GEORGE  CLINTON,  ^ 

Elements  of  Geometry.    New  York,  VM^Im 
(1853.) 
WHITON,  J.  M.,  ^  ^ . 

History  of  New  Hampshire.    Coaoord,  vk* 
Hand-Book  of  Lathi.    Boston.* 
WHITTENHALL, 


Latin  Grammar.    Phiiatlelphia,  17SL 
WHITTOCK,  N., 

The  Oxford  Drawhw-Book.    New  ToiL* 
WICKEY,  EDWARD  WALTER. 

English  Grammar.    2ded.    London,  18iL* 
WICKS,  J.  H., 
Book  keeping  Reformed.    London,  17V7.* 

WICKHAM, ,  ^  _ 

Aid  to  Voluntary  Self-ImprovemsoL  m»U 
1844.** 
WIERZBICKI,  F.  P.,  ^  ^ 

A  French  Granunar  for  B^inners.  N.  T^  ^^ 
WIGAND,  F.  L.  K.,  . 

WOrterbuch  dcr  Dcutschen  Synooynsa.  Iv«> 
Menu.   2d  edition,  1852. 
WIGGINS,  RICHARD,  ^  . 

North  American    Spelling-Book.  Nev  TA 
n.  d.,  [1817,1  181tf.  1821.  ^  ^  .«.. 

United  States  Speliing-Book.  New  YodL^i* 
New  York  Expositor ;  or,  Fifth  BookTldJr 
Griscom.  New  York,  1814, 1822.a.d.,IM 
1846,  n.  d.** 
Arithmetic*  ^  - 

Diiworth's  Bo<^-keepei's  Assistant.  V.  m 
1822. 
WIGHT,  O.  W., 
Modem  Philosophy,  etc,    See  V.  Cteah.      . 
HamUton's  PhUosopliy.    2  toIs.  New  Ysii*  ' 
WIGHTMAN,  JOSEPil  H.,  ^      . 

Select  ExperimenU  in  Natnrat  PMtontif* 
Boston,  1853. 
WILBUR,  HERVEY,  ,  _^ 

New  Testament,  with  refereness  and  ^ 

tions.    Boston.  2d  edition,  1824.* 
The  Reference  Bible.    Boston,  18tf.* 
Biblical  Catechism.    Boston,  1827.*       ..^ 
Biblical  CUss  Text-Book.  Boston,  IStktlBI^ 

1824.   17th  edition,  1830.*  ^^ 

Elements  of  Attronomj.   NewBifMill^   , 
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rOSL^H, 

h  Grammar.    BeOows  Falls,  181A.  2d 

F.,*  W.LIVINGSTON, 

RMtioal  Alphabet.  Albany,  2d  edition. 


al  aad  Practical  Grammar  of  the 

h  Laasuage.    New  Haven,  1828. 

JSVL 

:  In  nnt  Prindpiot  of  Singing.  New 


slo. 
H. 


New  York.* 


I  clroliBa  Beadcr.    No.  III.  Phila., 
New  York,  1850.* 

r  Teaching  Singing.    Translated  by 
ton.    New  York,  n.  d. 
annal.    Edited  by  Perot.    Phila.* 
JOHN  Bm 

Aatronomy.     Boston,   2d  edition, 
3d  edition,  1825,)  4th  edition,  1820, 
SMJISSS. 
NRICH, 
r  QoaUUtlTe  Analytia.  Boston,  1817, 

r  Chemical  Analysis.    Translated  by 
h  Stelner.    Boston,  1862.* 
£MHA, 

fbr  Beginners.    Hartfbrd.  1820.* 
Moompany  do.,  Hartford,    3d  cd., 

I  of  Geography.    (School  Geog.)* 
tto.* 

leognphy.     Hartfbrd,    2d  edition, 

MS. 

Has  to  accompany  ditto.    Hartford, 

1818.1 

Unnrenal  Geography.    See    Woo^ 
4  WUIard. 

the  United  States.    8vo.    (N.  Y., 
M.)  Philadelphia,  1813. 
itory  of  the  United  States.    (Same, 
Ml.)    New  York,  (18S1,)    1817,  1800. 
slpUa,  1844. 

e  Km  Estados  Unidos.    Tranalated 
m.    New  York,  1852. 
HMofy  of  America.     New  York, 
W.* 
•  of  American  History.    New  York, 

History  in  PerspectlFe.    New  York, 

edition,  1865. 

rime ;  a  Chart  of  Universal  History. 

oifc,  1854.* 

ilde  and  Map  of  Time.  N.  Y.,  1864.* 

Dan  Chronographer.    N.  Y.,  1851.* 

II  "  New  York,  1854.* 
it  «*  New  York,  1864.* 
ofay;  or.  Astronomical  Geography. 
8m,  (New  York.) 

IbeYoong.    New  York,  1857. 
JOHNH., 

or.    Principles  of  Elocntion    and 
io  GompcMitlon.    Boston,  1833.* 
ithmetic.    Providence,  1813. 
SAMUEL, 

of  Beading.  Greenfield,  1815. 
Un  Primer;  Lessons  in  Spelling 
adlDg.  (Amm,)  Greenfield,  1820.* 
Lenons ;  or,  Improved  Reader. 
to  ditto,  Mmm.;  Greenfield.  (1827.) 
tlon,  1830.  11th  edition,  1830. 
1  dsiss-Book.  (Anon.)  Greenfield, 
Si  edition,  1829.  3d  edition,  itCO. 
ir  Header;  or.  Complete  Scholar. 
Bid,  1834.* 

OffMnmar.  Greenfield,  Ist  ed»  1816.* 
n  to  the  Latin  Langaage,   Boston, 


WILLAUD,  SIDNEY, 

Hebrew  Grammar.    Camlnldge,  1817. 
WILLEMENT,  EMILY  E., 

Catecliidm  of  FamQlar  Things.    Phila.,  185S. 
WILLET8,  JACOB, 
Easy  Grammar  of  Geography.    Poogh.,  1814, 
3d   edition,  1816.    7th  edition,  1820.    12th 
edition,  IKiO. 
Geography  for  the  Uoe  of  Schools.     Pongh- 

kcepsie,  13th  edition.  1K26. 
Comfjendious  System  or  Geography.    Poogh* 

koopiiie,  1819. 
Atlas  to  ditto,  Poughkeepsic,  n.  d. 
The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.    I'ough.,  (1810.)  4tti 
edition,  1822.    46th  edition,  1841.    N.  Y., 
66th  edition,  1844. 
Aritlimetic.    Keviscd  by  BIcCord,  Poogh.* 
Key  to  ditto,  Pougliket»pj»ie.* 
Mental  and  Practical  Aritlimetic.  Poogh.,  1841. 
Key  to  ditto,  Pooghkeepsie,  I860.* 
Itook-koeping.    roughlceepric,  1830. 
WILLETS,  J.  H  ,  &  8.  SMITH. 

Elements  of  Natoral  Philosophy.  Phila.,  1831.* 
WILLIAM,  A., 

Universal  r^almodist.    Newboryport,  1771.* 
WILLIAMS,  B.  W., 

Son{?s  tor  Snnday-School  and  Vestry.  Boston.* 
WILLIAMS,  C.J.  B., 

l*Hnciple8  of  Medicine.    Philadelphia.* 
WILLIAMS,  E.. 
New  Universal  Gazetteer.    (Chambers'  Treat. 
of  Knowledge.    Part  II.)    N.  Y.,  4th  ed., 
1833 
WILLIAilS,  tTlANCIS  S., 

English  into  French.    New  York,  1841. 
WILI.IAMS,  IIONOUIA, 

English  Grammar.    Loudon,  1823.* 
WlLLlAMy,  JOHN  D., 
Key  to  DaboU's  Arithmetic.     N.  Y.,  (1833,) 

1838. 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra.    Bost.  1843.* 
Yoong's   Elements  of  Amilytical  Geometry. 
Philadelphia.* 
WILLIAMS,  JOHN  H., 
Elements  of  Astronomy.    Boston,  2d  edition, 
1824.* 
WILLIAMS,  M.  J., 
Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
Colombia,  South  Carolina.* 
WILLIAMS.  SAMUEL, 
History  or  the  American   Revolotion.  (New 
Haven,  1821.)   Stonington,  2d  edition,  1820. 
3d  edition,  1827.** 
WILLIAMS,  W., 
The  Song- Wreath;  or,  Elementary  Prlndples 

of  Mosic.    Boston,  1867.* 
The    Sabbath-School  —  Hymns    and    Tones. 
Boston.* 

WILLIAMS, , 

Spelling-Book.    1832.* 
Conversations  snr  le  grand  P^re.    Boston.* 
WILLISTON,  E.  B., 
Tacitos.   Five  Books  of  the  History.  Hartfbrd, 
1820.* 

wn.Ls,  H., 
Ootlines   of  Chemical  Analysis.     Edited  by 
Horsford.    Boston,  1864.* 
WILLSON,  MARCIUS, 
School  and  Family  Primer.    New  York,  1800.* 
First  Reader.    New  York.* 

New  York,  1860. 

New  York,  1800.  i 

New  York,  1800.  I 

New  York,  1801.  I 

New  York.* 
History  of  the  United  SUtes.    New  Yoik,  (»47,) 

1863.    Illustrated  edition,  1868. 
(Juvenile)  American  History.    New  York,  new 

edition,  n.  d.  | 

American  Historr.  Bdiool  edition.  New  York, 
(186101860. 
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WILLSOX,  MARCIUS,  (continued.) 
ComprchensiTd   Chart  of  American   nistory. 

New  York,  1862.* 
Aocompanlmcnt  to  do.    Now  York.  1M5. 
Outlines  oT  General  History.    (Uiuvorsity  ed.) 
New  York,  (1852,)  1850. 
Same.    School  edition.    N.  Y.,  (1852,)  1858. 
Manual,  &c.,  for  Object  Lc^ittons.    N.  Y..  1802. 
Obtject-Lciisons  and  Charts.      See    CcUHm  ^ 
WilUon. 
WILLSON,  M., 
Civil  Polity  and  Tolitical  Economy.   New  York, 
1837,* 

WILLY, , 

Juvenile  Instructor  for  the  Piano  Forte.    1844.* 
Cramer's   Instruction  for    the   Piano   Forte. 
1844.* 

WILMSEX, , 

The  Reader,  or  Children's  Friond.    Translated 
by  Wefls.    Philadelphia,  1840,  (1M7.) 
WILSON,  CHARLES, 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar.     Edinburgh, 
3d  edition,  1802. 
Same,  without  pointn.    Glasgow,  1814. 
WILSON,  CLEMENT  A., 

Treatise  on  Book-keeping.   Philadelphia,  1848.* 
WILSON.  C.  P., 

Greek  Testunient.    Boston.    Philadelphia.* 
WILSON,  ERASMUS, 

I     System  of  Human  vVnatomy.     Edited  by  Go- 
I  brecht.    Philadelphia.* 

WILSON,  GEORGE, 

Youth's  Pocket  (Companion.    London,  1759. 
WILSON,  GEORGE, 

Practical  Book-keeper.    London,  182.3.* 
WILSON,  G.  A., 

Treatise  on  Book-keeping.    Philadelphia.* 
WILSON,  HENRY, 
Navigation  New  Modelled.    London,  8th  cd., 
17(H.* 
WILSON,  H., 
Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy.     New  York, 
1857.* 
WILSON,  JAMES  P., 

Essay  on  Grammar.    Philadelphia,  1817.** 
WILSON,  .JOHN, 
Treatise  on  English  Punctuation.    (Manches- 
ter, 1844.    Boston,  1850.    .Id  edition,  1855.) 
6th  edition,  1850.    (8th  edition,  1850.) 
Elements  of  Punckiation.     (Same,  abridged.) 
Boston,  (5th  edition,  1850.)     6th  ediUon, 
1850.    (12th  edition,  1862.) 
WILSON.  P., 
Rules  or  l-Atin  Prosody.    New  York.* 
Bules  of  i*rosody,  for  use  of  Schools.    New 

York,  1810.* 
Introduction  to  Greek  Prosody.    N.  York,  Ml. 
Compendium  of  Greek  Prosody.    New  York, 
1817.    [With  Goodrich's  Greek  Grammar, 
2d  edition.] 
Adam's  Roman  Antiquities.    New  York,  (2d 

edition,  1810,)  1819,  r  1826.) 
Sallust,  Belli  Catilin.  et.lugurth.  Historla.  New 

York,  lfc«i.    2d  edition,  1817. 
Longinus,  I>e  Sublimitate  Commentarius.  New 

York.  1812.* 
Novum  Testamentum  Gnecum.    Hartford,  1822. 
Philadelphia,  1833,  (1858.) 
WILSON,  S., 
New  American  Rational  Spelling-book.    Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  1st  edition,  1810.* 
WILSON,  S.  F., 
History  of  the  American  Bovolutlon.    Balti- 
more, 18:J0.* 
WILSON,  W.  D., 
An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Logic    New  York, 
1850.* 
WILSON,  W.  P., 
Simple  and  Easy  Guide  to  the  Study  of  French. 

New  York;  Philadelphia.* 
IVenoh  Orammar.   New  York,  ISM.* 


WILSON, , 

Elocution.* 

The  Young  ChoHnter.    Philadelplila 
WINCHESTER,  ELHANAN, 
Plain  PoliUcal  Catechism,  for  Sdioo 

field,  1790. 
WINCHESTER,  GEORGE  W., 
Book-keeping ;    or,   the  Teaehn^ 

Double  Entry.     With  Blanki. 

1850.** 
Book-keeping  ;  or,  the  Teacher's  Qm 

gle  Entrv.    Hartford,  n.  d. 
Primary  Writing-Book.    Hartford,  \ 
Theoretical  and  Practical  PenoMUH 

books.    Hartford,  n.  d.,  two  tdU 
Penman's  Chart.    Hartford.* 
Drawing  Series.    Four  books.    New 
Exercises  in  Perspective.    Two  boo! 
Key  to  do.    Hartford.* 
WINER,  G.  By 
Grammar  of   the    New    Testmw 

Translated  by  Macson.    Phfladi 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Idioms  of  ih 

tament.   Translated  by  Anew ■ 

New  York,  1850.* 
Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Teitanc 

lated  by  Stnart  and  Robiaaoa. 

1825.* 
Grammar  of  the  Chaldee.    Edited  I 

Andover,  1846.* 
WINES,  ENOCH  C» 

Letters  to  School-Children.    Bosm 
WINGATE,  EDMUND, 
Rule  of  Proportion  in  Arithmetknt 

don,  1054.* 
WINGE,J.  M., 
Sveusk  Spr&klare  fUr  Beginnare.  I 

Larobok  i  Allmanna  och  SveniAa 
Vol.1.    Stockholm,  4tli  editioa. 
Same,  Vol.  II.    Stockholm,  6tli  ei 
WINKLER,  E.  T., 
Notes  and  Questions,  for  Insinwtioa 
People.    New  York,  IbML* 
WINKLER,  J.  A.  E., 
Hints  to  Piano-Forte  Playen.   Biek 

WINNER, , 

Instruction  Book  for  the  VloUn.   Hfl 


Improved  Method  for  the 
WINNING,  W.  B., 

Comparative  Philology.    Londknu  II 
WINSLETF,  DAVID, 

Creek  First  Reader.   See  lUAerUami 
WINSLOW,  HUBBARD, 
Elements  of  Intellectual  FbiloMplU 

1853.** 
Elements  of  Moral  Philoaoplnr.    X 

WINSLOW. , 

System  of  Book-keeping  by  Doife 
Woodstock,  1836.* 
WINSTANLEY.  T.. 

Aristotle,  Dc  Poetica.    Oxford,  UMl 
WIREMAN,  CHARLES, 

English  Grammar.    London,  6Ui  ed.| 
WIRT,  WILLIAM, 
Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  amnfed  IH 
Philadelphia,  1850.* 

WITCOMB, , 

Nouveau  Guide  de  Conren.,  te.  8ts 
WITHERSPOON,  JOHN, 

Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.   FW 
WITT.  H.  A.,  k,  M.  E.  AKESKONO. 
Euclid's  Elementa  Geometrin.  IJb.1 
XIL    Malm<5, 1850. 
WITT,  RICHARD, 

Arithmetical  Questions,  fte. 
WiEHLER,  FRlEDKICH, 
Manual  of  Chemical  Analyalt. 
Lleber.    PhUaddphia,  IHi^  ( 
WOIDE,  A.  G.  C, 
Codex    AlexandrlniM,   Nofsm 
Oneoe.   Edited  by  Cofwper.  Unr 
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Won 


[ONSO, 

1  Botany.    New  York.    Boston.* 

loUuijr.    New  York.* 

f  Botony.    Boston,  4l8t  ed.,  1855. 

K)k  of  Botany.    New  York.* 
14  in  Botany.    New  York,  18G3.* 

id  SoUcitor^ii  Book*keepIug,   Lon- 

6E, 

ar.    See  /.  y.  Afndvig, 

itoral  History.    New  York,  1854. 

r  8. 

Bibie^lasses,  etc.    N.  York,  '54.* 

ton.* 

:.    1812.* 
£,  WILLIAM. 
^Book.    Middletown,  1800. 
£offlish  Language;   or,  Spelling, 
DerlTatiire,  and  Defining  Diction- 
Uetown.  1801.* 
S,  WILLIAM  C, 
iMKons ;  or,  First  Steps  to  Geog- 
artford,  1«32.* 

Qeograpliy.   Hartford,  2d  edition, 
ed.,  !&«.    6th  ed.,  1825.    6th  ed., 
I  ed.,  1828.    10th  ed.,  leC29.)    14th 
16lh  ed.,  ia31. 

nents  of  Geography.   Hart.,  1821. 
>1  Geography.    Hartford,  Ist  ed., 
ed.,  1H45.    3d  ed.,  1846.    5th  ed., 
I  cdy  185.'J.    nth  ed.,  1^54.** 
.    Hartford,  4th  ed.,  Is31.  n.  d.** 
Hartford,  15th  ed.,  18ai.  u.d. 

Copy-Book.    Boston,  1839.* 

lem  Geography.   (:Same  as  next  J 

imp.  adition,  1852. 

i,  W.  C,  &  E.  WILLARD. 

irersal  Geography.    Hart.,  1824, 

h  edition,  1831.    5th  edition,  1833. 

I,  B., 

Ifasical  Composition,  etc.    Bost.* 

r   in   Mutiical    Conipo:iition    and 

B«M.    New  York.* 

'  the  Voice  without  a  Master.    N. 

ong-Book.    New  York.* 
•r-will;  or.  Youth's  Lute.  N.  Y.* 
I  Singing-Book.    New  York.* 
»1  Lute.    New  York.* 
»l  Song-Book.     See  Bei^amin  if 

9 

latrnetor.    New  York.* 

motor.    New  York.* 

»r.    New  York.* 

K>k  for  the  Violin.    New  York.* 

W»  H.f 

of  Learning  the  German.    New 

.    (3d  edition,  1852.)    4th  edition, 

iaed  edition,  1863. 

wr  York.* 

i,  etc    English  Method  for  Ger> 

fw  York,  luth  edition,  1859. 

le  with   the  German  Language. 

,  3d  ^ition,  1853.    10th  ed.,  1857. 

sea  in  do.    New  York,  1854. 

erman  Keadcr.    New  York,  1653. 

n,  1858. 

la  Header.  New  York,  2d  edition, 

ih  and  English-German  Reader. 
.I860. 

!>IfATHAK  C, 
Mket.   New  York.* 

iBif.  Fwtf  I.  and  Or  Fhfladet* 


WOODSON,  ELLEN  C,  (coniinued.) 
The  First  Union  Reader.    Philndolphia,  1856. 
The  Second  Union  Itcadcr.    IMiilndclphla,  1856. 


(i 


it 


Pliiladelphia,  'l850.< 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Ist 


New  York,* 


Tlie  Third 
WOODWOItTH,  A., 
Grammar  Demonstrated, 
edition,  1823.* 
WOODWORTH,  D.  A., 
First  Lossous  in  Botany. 

WOODWORTH, , 

nie  I'oetic  Reader.    New  York,  1854.* 
WOOLGAR,  WILLIAM, 
Youth's  Faithful  Monitor.    London,  1770.* 
An  Arithmetic.     ir.s5.* 
WOOL.SEY,  THEODORE  D., 
Introduction  to  Intcrnationnl  Law.   Bost.,  *C0,* 
Gorgias  of  l*lato.    Boston,  18»3,  1850.* 
Prometheus  of  ^^chylus.    Boston,  1837,  1843.* 
Alcestis  of  Euripides.   Camb..  18:M.  Bost.  1843.* 
Antigone  of  Sophocles.  CamDrid«]^e,  Ib^iS.  {Boi- 

tun.  1844.) 
Electra  of  Sophocles.    Boston,  1837. 
WORKMAN,  BE\JA3riN, 

Arithmetics.    See ./.  Chugh, 
WORCESTER.  JOSEPH  E., 
Elementary  Spelling-Book.    Boston.* 
Pronouncing  Spelling-Book.    Bost.  0858,)  '59.** 
Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory 
Dictionary.     Boston,  (1830.)    Revised  edi- 
tion, 1842. 
Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish I^anguage.    Boston,  lb46,  (1847,  1860.) 
Pronounclnjf,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymotis 

Dictionary,    iioston,  185<>.* 
Academic  Dictionary.    Boston.* 
Elementary  Dictionary  for  (Jommon  Sehoob. 

Boston.  1H44, 1840.    Revised  edition,  1850. 
Primary  Dictionary.    Boston.* 
Geographical  Dictfonnry ;  or,  Universal  Gazet- 
teer.   2  vols.    Amlover,  1S17.    (Bost.,  1823.) 
Universal  Gazetteer,  Ancient  and  Modem.    2 


vols.    Boston^  1823.* 


Bo.<;ton,  1826.* 
luliabltants.    3 


Gazetteer  of  the  Lnited  States. 
Sketches  of  tlie  l^rth  and  its 

vols.    Boston,  1823.* 
Elements  of  Goographv,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

Boston,  1819.    2(1  eil.,  l.*<^»,  l«-.'4,  1825.     10th 

ed.,  1827.    Stere.  ed.,  1827. 
Epitome  of  Modem  (Jeograi)hy.    Boston,  1820, 

(1826,  1828.    Cambridge,  1827.    Phila.) 
Atlas  to  do.    Boston,  (IftiO,)  1828, 
Outlines  of  Scripture  Oleography.    Bost.,  1828.* 
Atlas  to  accompany  do.    Boston,  1828.* 
Scriptural  Atlas.    Boston.* 
Ancient  Classical  and  Scriptural  Atlas.    Bost.* 

•♦  "  ♦*    Geography.  Bost.* 

Historical  Atlas.     Boston  (1826.    3d  ed.,  1828.) 

New  ed.,  1866.    Cambridge,  new  ed.,  1852. 
Description  and  Illustration  of  do.    New  York, 

(1826.)    Cambridge,  1852.    Itoston,  1866.** 
Ancient  and  Modem  Atlas.* 
Elements  of  History,   Ancient  and  Modem. 

Boston,  1st  ed.,(lKi«.)   2d  ed.,  1826.    .3d  ed., 

1828, 1835,  1843.    New  edition,  1850,  (1863,) 

ISM. 
Questions  to  do.    Boston,  1826.  1828.* 
Epitome  of  History.    Cambridge,  1827. 
Ancient  Historv.     lU)stou.* 
WORCESTER,  NOAH, 

The  Friend  of  Youth.    Boston,  2d  ed.,  1823.* 
WORCESTER,  SAMUEL, 
A  Catecliism.    Boston.* 
A  Spelling-Book.    Boston,  1829,  1830,  183t. 
Primer  of  the  English  Language  ;    or,  First 

Book.    Boston,  (1826.)  n.  d.** 
Second  Book  for  Reading  and  Speaking.  Boflt^ 

(1831,)  new  ed.,  1814,  1845;  (liallowell.) 
Third  Book  for  Reading  and  Speaking.  Bosfoff^ 

(1832,)  107th  ed.,  1(H6.    107tb  ed.  Imp.,  isail 

(HaUoweU.) 
Introduction  to  do.   Boston,  IM,  (Idlilk) 
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WOBCBSTER,  SAMUEL,  {eotUinued.) 
Foftith  Book  of  LcMona  for  Beading.    Boston, 

OltHil,  l&H,  1M6, 18i0,  (1M7, 18A8;  Hal- 
.) 
First  Book  of  English  Gramnuur.    (Gloaoester, 

1st  ed.,  1K27.J  Boston,  1831. 
First  Book  of  Geography.    BoRton,  1831.* 
First  Lessons  in  Astronomy.  Boston,  new  ed., 

1835.* 
The  Young  Astronomer.    Boston,  1831.* 
Exercises  on  the  Terrestrial  Globe.  Bost.,  1820.* 
Abridmnent  of  Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhetoric 
Boston,  183G.* 
WORCESTER,  S.  T.. 
American  Primary  Spelliniir-Book.  Bost,  1818.* 
fiaqnel  to  the  Spelllng-Book.     Boston,  (1813,} 
1815,(1810.) 
WOSTHEN,  J.  W., 

New  Method  of  Compntlng  Interest.  Boston.* 
WORTHEN,  W.  E., 
Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Drawing.    N.  York, 
1858.* 

WRAGG, , 

Flute  Preceptor.    New  York.* 
WRIFFORD,  ALLISON, 
Intellectual  and  Rhetorical  Reader.    Concord, 

1631. 
System  of  Penmanship,  or  Chirognphy. 
eord,  1833.* 
WRTGHT,  A., 
Plnhsawahgwsh  Gayadoshah.  Seneca  '"•■'^i'^ 
LessonswbBoston,  1836.* 
WRIGHT,  ALBERT  D., 
Primary  Lessons;  or,  Child's  First  Book.    A 

Speller  and  Reader.    New  York,  I860.* 
Slemonts  of  the  English  Language;  or,  Ana- 
lytical Orthogruphy.     New  \ork,  2d  ed., 
1812.    4th  ed.,  1M5,  (1667.)** 
WRIGHT.  FERDINAND, 

Zoologisk  Hand- Atlas.  6ee  SundevaUd' WrigJU, 
WRIGHT,  G.  N., 

Keith  on  the  Vae  of  the  Globes.    London,  1837. 
WRIGHT,  JOSE4»U  W.. 
Phonological  Chart.    New  York,  1817.* 
PhUosopuical  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 

guage.    New  York,  1838. 
Roles  for  Composition.* 
WRIGHT,  WILLIAM  C, 

Piano  Forte  Manual.    New  York.* 
WYATT,  W.  E., 
Synopsis  of  Natural  History.    Phlla.,  1830.* 
Manual  of  Conchology.    New  York,  1811.* 
WYBARD,  JOHN, 
Traotometria,  or  Geometry  of  Regulars,  &c 

London,  1G50.* 

VTYKOFF    W   H 

Scripture SchoolReader.  See  Evarts ^  Wyhoff, 
WYLIE.  , 

English  Grammar  and  Latin  Vocabulary.  Phil- 
adelphia, 1839.* 


X. 


XENOPHON, 
Anabasis.    Edited  by  A.  Crosby.   Boft<n,m 
Edited  by  C.  Anthon.  >'.  Y.teK.* 
Edited  by  J.  J.  Owen.    N.Yort* 
With  interlinear  transUtioiu,bjT. 
Clark.    Philadelphia.* 
De  Cyri  Institntione.    Edited  br  Uatdiism. 
London,  6th  ed.,  17G6.    Phiiaddphis,  nr. 
by  Watts,  1st  ed.,  1806.  (1856.) 
The  Expedition  of  Cyrus.    Ed.  by  C.  D.  On¥ 

land.    Boston,  1835, 1838, 18H.** 
Cyropedia.    Ed.  by  J.  J.  Owen.    NevTotL* 

Translated.    New  York.* 
Memorabilia  of  Socrates.    Lelpsic.  181ft. 
Ed.  by  C.  Anthon.    New  York,  vm, 
Ed.  by  R.  D.  C.  Robt>Ina.  N.YoricflM 
Ed.  by  A.  8.  Packard.    New  York.* 
Anabasis  and^  Cyropedia.    Translated  by jp 

N.  Yofk.  Mb* 


man  and  Cooper. 


2toIs. 
delphia,  1810.^  .    ^ 

Anabasis  and  Memorabilia.  UterallytnHM 

by  Watson.    New  York.  1896.* 
Works,  translated  by  Hutchinson.  K.  Y..  Wr 
"  «*  New  York;  PhOadel^* 


Y. 


YATES, , 

History.    1832.* 
YEAGER, -> 

Class-Book  of  Parsing.    Philadelphia,  UR* 


Cicero.    Translated.  lev 


YONGE,  C.  D. 
Select  Orationa  of 

York,  1866.* 

YONGE. ,  ,       ^ 

English-Greek  Lexicon.    Ed.  by  Drisler.  Kev 

York.* 
YOUMANS,  EDWARD  L.,  _., 

Chus-Book  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  (UGSJ 

1854,  (1857.)  „ 

Chemical  AUas;    or,  Chemistry  of  FkbDw 

Otjjects.    New  York,  1855.* 
Chart  of  Chemistry.    New  York,  1S51.* 
New  Chart  of  Chemistry.* 
YOUNG,  ANDREW  W.,  _. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of  (Joverfflaau 

BuffiUo,  1854.*  ^  .- 

First  Lessons  In  ClvU  GoTemment.    N.  loit.' 

YOUNG,  E.,  _  ,     ,^. 

Night  Thoughts.  School  edition.  Phlla.,  ttg.' 

Ed.  by  J.  R.  Boyd.   School  edition.  N.L* 

YOUNG,  J.  R.,  _    __^^ 

ElemenUry  Treatise  on  Algebra;  Tbeontie" 

and  Practical.    Philadelphia,  1845. 
Elements  of  Mechanics.    Philadelphia.* 
Geometry.    Philadelphia.*  ^     . 

Elemente  of  Geometry,  with  notes.   Ber.  Bf 

Floy.    PhUadelphfii,*  . 

ElemenU  of  Analytical  Geometry.    Ber.  V 

WUlIams.    Philadelphia.*  ^^ 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  TrigonoaMB7< 

Philadelphia,  1833, 1832.*  ,        ,^ 

Elements  of  the  Differential  Calcahis.  ua* 

don,  1831.  ^„  . 

ElemenU  of  the  Integral  Calcahas.   Phiia' 
MatkemaUcal  Tahlei. .  Fhtladelphia.*  _^^  , 
Computation  of  Logarithms.   jnaiaiietpU>>* 
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Prior  to  the  Reformation,  (introduced  in  1558,)  the  degree  of  popoilar 
ignorance  was  extreme,  there  not  being  a  single  village  school  within  tbe 
territory.     Under  the  reign  of  Earnest,  (1569-1622,)  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  every  town  and  village,  and  in  1610  a  gymnasium  was  founded 
at  Stadthagen,  which  vras  afterwards  raised  to  a  University  and  in  1621 
removed  to  Rinteln.    By  his  successors,  orphan  houses  were  erected,  and 
a  fUnd  created  for  building  and  maintaining  churches,  schools,  &c    A 
new  impulse  was  given  in  1757  by  John  Gottfried  Ilerder,  but  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  office  of  Consistorial  Councillor  and  Superintendent  was 
too  brief  for  permanent  benefit    Princess  Juliana  took  the  schools  under 
her  especial  patronage,  and  issued  the  High  School  Ordinance  of  1794, 
while  Prince  Gfeorge  "William  (1807-1860)  has  improved  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  teachers,  established  the  Teachers',  Widows^  and  Orphans* 
Funds,  and  placed  them  under  the  charge  of  the  Consistory. 

The  system  of  primary  schools  within  this  territory  docs  not  differ  es- 
sentially from  that  of  Lippe-Detmold.  The  number  of  school  children  is 
alyut  4,000,  included  in  thirty-seven  school-districts.  The  position  of 
the  teachers  in  respect  of  culture  and  efficiency  is  not  below  that  of  any 
other  State.  The  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Biickeburg  is  well  conducted  and 
the  seminarists  (fourteen  in  number)  are  obliged,  besides  the  normal  in- 
struction of  the  Seminary,  to  attend  also  the  classes  of  the  city  gymna- 
sium. The  lower  classes  of  the  city  schools  are  assigned  to  them,  for 
which  instruction  they  receive  a  small  annual  salary.  Unusual  facilities 
are  afforded  for  improvement  in  music  and  singing,  and  many  of  the  teach- 
ers are  at  the  same  time  organists  and  sextons.  The  salary  varies  from 
150  to  500  thalers.  The  annual  tuition  fee  is  one  thaler  for  each  child. 
In  some  of  the  common  schools  instruction  is  given  in  drawing  and 
gymnastics. 

The  gymnasium  at  Biickeburg  is  a  flourishing  institution  with  five 
classes,  nine  teachers,  and  155  pupils.  A  certificate  of  proficiency  at  the 
final  examination  admits  to  the  University  and  to  subsequent  examina- 
tion for  admission  into  the  civil  service.  The  Latin  school  at  Stadtha- 
gen, with  twenty  pupils,  prepares  them  for  entrance  into  the  third  class 
of  the  gymnasium. 

The  ^^ burgher  schools"  of  Buckeburg  and  Stadthagen,  each  with  two 
classes,  have  a  course  of  instruction  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  conmion 
schools.  There  is  also  a  Higher  Female  School,  with  fifty  scholars,  un- 
der the  rector  of  the  gymnasium — and  two  Burgher  Female  Schools, 
with  810  pupils.  The  Evangelical  Reformed  School,  with  105  pupils,  the 
Catholic  School,  with  twenty  pupils,  the  Industrial  School  for  girls,  and 
the  Infant  School,  include  all  the  special  and  private  institutions.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  in  the  principality  is  sixty-one,  besides  six  fe- 
male teachers  for  instruction  in  domestic  occupations — ^the  total  number 
ofBcholan  is  5,056, 
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I.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHING; 

CAN   IT  BECOME  A  PROFESSION  ? 
BY  PnBDBRICK  8.  JBWBLL,  A.  M., 

Professor  in  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Fiw  words  need  be  expended  upon  the  effort  to  show  that,  throughout 
the  country,  the  business  of  public  school  teaching  is  subject  to  such  a 
depression  as  prevents  it  from  taking  rank  among  the  learned  professions. 
It  Is  every  where  evident  that  the  masses  regard  it  with  little  or  no  res- 
pect, the  educated  classes  who  are  seeking  a  life-employment,  turn  from 
it  with  a  greater  or  less  distaste  ;  and  even  teachers  themselves  evince 
little  or  none  of  that  reverence  or  love  which  usually  characterizes  the 
pursuit  of  a  profession.  It  is  hardly  less  apparent  also,  that  the  earnest 
efforts  of  those  who  seek,  by  improved  culture,  by  associated  activity, 
«nd  by  perfected  organization,  to  give  the  business  the  professional 
standing  it  seems  to  claim,  have,  hitherto,  resulted  in  no  signal  success 
wbich  warrants  the  belief  that  the  "  time  of  its  redemption  is  nigh." 

Facts  like  these,  so  prevailing  in  extent  and  influence,  and  so  seriously 
affecting  the  vital  welfare  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
pursuits,  certainly  demand  a  careful  examination.  It  must  be  possible  to 
trace  them  to  their  causes ;  and  in  the  discovery  of  those  causes,  must 
be  opened  our  only  path  toward  the  proper  understanding  of  the  evil, 
and  the  attainment  of  its  true  remedy,  if  indeed,  a  remedy  is  practicable. 
With  this  object  in  view,  we  propose  to  institute  a  somewhat  careful  in- 
quiry after  those  causes  and  their  proper  corrections. 

In  our  search  aftei^the  causes  of  that  depression  of  the  business  of 
public-school  teaching  which  prevents  its  taking  rank  as  a  profession,  we 
trace  some  of  the  first  and  more  serious  to  the  essential  nature  of  the 
business  itself. 

First,  then,  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  dealing  wholly  with  the  young, 
can  not  but  have  its  influence  upon  the  multitude.  Looking  on,  and 
observing  him  in  charge  of  those  not  only  quite  removed  from  manhood, 
but  too  often  verging  upon  infancy  itself,  how  difficult  must  it  be  for 
them,  with  their  not  always  acute  discrimination,  to  discover  in  the 
teacher,  the  possession  of  those  full  manly  qualifications  for  controlling 
mind,  which  they  would  readily  apprehend  were  he,  with  like  success, 
dealing  with  men.  Nay  !  it  is  a  question  whether  the  teacher  himself, 
in  the  continuous  prosecution  of  his  calling,  grows  into  the  robust  and 
manly  consciousness,  and  into  that  natural,  self-reliant  esteem  of  himself 
as  a  man,  (not  as  a  mere  instructor,)  which  so  generally  result  from  the 
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ordinary  and  more  practical  kinds  of  business.  He  most  then,  as  in  anj 
flense  a  leader,  be,  to  the  public,  tbe  **  Pedagogue,*^  the  ^*  boj-drirer," 
the  juTcnile  drill-sergeant,  rather  than  the  man  among  men,  and,  as 
such,  roust  be  subject  to  an  inferior  estimation. 

Now  add  to  this,  the  other  fact  that  these  children  and  jouth  are  des- 
titute of  social  or  civil  position  and  influence,  and  the  case  is  still  stronger. 
Every  one  worships  power,  ader  some  fashion,  and  accords  importance 
to  almost  any  appearance  of  its  being  possessed.  Preeminently  is  this 
true  among  a  people  accustomed  to  our  system  of  republicanism,  and  our 
ideas  of  popular  sovereignty.  Something  of  this  power  has  every  man 
who  follows  the  learned  professionsi  He  influences,  and  perhaps  controli 
men  who  have  some  social  position  and,  through  the  elective  franchise, 
at  least,  civil  importance.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  teacher.  His  con- 
stituents neither  count  as  society,  nor  are  registered  as  voters.  Hence, 
what  are  they  to  the  community  ?  Compare,  in  almost  any  city,  the  en- 
gine and  hose-houses,  with  the  school-houses.  Why  the  one  almost  a 
mansion,  and  the  other  nearly  a  bam  ?  The  half-rowdy  who  runs  with 
the  cart,  can  vote ;  the  *'  coming  man  ^  who  cons  his  alphabet  in  the 
school-house  can  not  The  truth  is,  in  our  enlightened  communitiei^ 
children  are  at  a  discount :  is  it  strange  then,  that  the  teacher  is  not  held 
at  par  ? 

Beyond  this,  note  the  period  that  must  elapse  between  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  teacher  and  the  manly  development  of  character  which 
is  but  its  proper  result  The  teacher  may  have  toiled  assiduously  and 
skillfully  to  .sow  the  early  seed ;  but  years  must  pass,  before  the  ripened 
harvest  can  be  gathered,  long  before  which,  he  that  sowed  may  have 
been  transferred  to  other  fields  of  labor,  or  his  work  may  have  been  in 
part  concealed  by  the  after-growths  of  time  and  circumstance.  But  over 
this  distance  between  the  begun,  and  the  completed  work,  the  common 
mind  does  not  easily  pass;  the  real  relation  between  him  who  planted 
and  him  who  gathers  the  fruit,  it  does  not  apprehend  ;  the  traces  of  the 
teacher^s  influence  evinced  in  the  developed  man,  it  can  not  discern  ;  and 
so  the  multitude  come  again  to  under-estimate  the  teacher's  work. 

It  is  also  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  teacher,  that  he  works  almost  ex- 
clusively among  the  rudiments  of  science  and  thought  Among  the 
learned  professions,  the  man  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  elaboration  or  i^ 
plication  of  the  more  mature  and  masterly  developments  of  truth.  Not 
theirs  the  simple  and  unpretending  office-work  of  selecting  and  distrib- 
uting the  tender  shoots  to  be  transplanted  to  the  virgin  soil :  rather  is  it 
for  them  as  stalwart  axe-men  to  go  forth  among  the  sturdy  trees,  felUqg 
and  fashioning  them  into  post  and  beam  for  the  use  of  the  architect 
But  rudimental  science,  as  adapted  to  the  developing  of  the  young  min^ 
is  to  the  community  one  thing,  and  nearly  nothing  at  that :  completed 
science  as  applicable  to  the  wants  of  society  and  the  schemes  of  men,  it 
quite  another  and  more  important  thing.  The  necessary  relation  of 
those  rudiments  to  the  knowledge  of  the  advanced  science  ;  the  preeni* 
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&C!Dt  importance  of  their  right  use  to  that  just  ultimate  knowledge,  the 
multitude  do  not  apprehend.  Hence,  the  teacher  as  the  mere  priest  of 
the  rudiments,  never  appears  to  them,  in  his  true  aspect,  as  the  prophet 
of  the  coming  science,  and  is  therefore,  not  honored  as  such. 

In  this  general  connection,  must  also  be  cited  the  necessary  tendency 
of  public-school  instruction  to  a  confining  and  monotonous  round  of  la- 
bor. The  cflFcct  of  this  is  directly  to  present  the  teacher  to  the  public, 
less  as  a  man  and  a  thinker,  and  more  as  a  mere  operative.  Unlike  the 
professional  man,  the  teacher  is  not  free  to  unite  in  those  discussions  or 
utoTements  which  arouse  the  manhood  of  the  community :  not,  that  he 
iir  entirely  cut  off  from  participating  Tn  them  ;  but  that  he  may  do  this 
only  when  the  occasion  shapes  itsetf  to  his  narrow  leisure,  or,  if  other- 
wise, only  as  it  were  by  the  narrower  sufferance  of  his  employers.  He 
toot  free  as  a  man,  to  make  his  busincsfi,  for  the  time  being,  bend  to  the 
occasion ;  he  is  not  at  liberty  as  a  man  to  make  opportunity  for  himself. 
Hence,  his  coming  and  going  at  such  times  is  a  matter  of  chance ;  and 
bSs  active  codperation  is  neither  truly  independent  nor  always  reliable. 
ITnder  such  circumstances,  is  it  to  be  counted  wonderful  that  the  public 
fril  to  esteem  him  as  a  man  among  men. 
■  Then  too,  this  confining  uniformity  of  labor,  not  only  cuts  off  the 
teacher  from  the  opportunity  of  making  those  outside  efforts  which  come 
lUny  within  the  scope  of  the  professions,  but  it  unfits  him  mentally  for 
all  such  activity.  All  the  round  of  the  weary  hours,  his  mind  must  be 
bosy  with  truths  of  mere  science  and  with  only  those  processes  of 
thought  which  are  suited  to  the  rudimental  training  of  the  young  mind. 
How  now,  can  he  be  fitted  and  ready,  after  his  school  round  is  past, 
fer  those  general  subjects,  and  those  manlier  processes  of  thought,  which 
STB  engrossing  the  minds  of  the  citizen,  in  the  lecture-room  or  the  delib- 
erative chamber  ?  And  even,  if  shaking  off  the  natural  indisposition  be- 
gotten of  the  school-room,  he  does  thrust  himself  into  the  popular  arena, 
his  efforts  arc  not  taken  as  parts  of  a  professional  activity,  but  arc,  in 
the  public  idea,  dissevered  from  his  calling ;  not  only  taken  as  thus  out 
of  it,  but  as  beyond  and  really  alien  to  it  Looking  further,  at  the  prevail- 
ing practice  of  securing  as  lecturers  for  our  Teachers'  Institutes  and 
T^hers'  Associations,  clergymen,  physicians,  traveling  lecturers,  almost 
any  class  of  men  but  teachers,  one  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  the  pub- 
lic are  alone  in  these  notions ;  whether  teachers  themselves  are  not  uncon- 
Bcfously,  much  of  the  same  opinion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  so  long  as  these  notions  prevail  in  the  community,  teaching  in  the 
jpiibfic-school  is  not  likely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  truly  professional  labor. 

A  second  class  of  these  causes  of  the  depression  of  the  business  of 
leaching,  and  which  interfere  with  its  taking  rank  as  a  profession,  will  be 
ftrand  growing  out  of  the  conventional  rules  of  the  buHness  as  belonging 
to  M  public  system  of  education. 

To  begin  with,  the  very  distinction  which  the  State  makes  between  the 
tachers  and  the  schools  in  the  exercise  of  her  legisUtive  power  and  in 
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her  benefactions,  is  enough  to  cast  the  business  into  discredit  Thew 
arc  States  which  we  believe  to  be  exceptions,  but  the  genenl  rule  las 
been,  take  care  of  the  schools,  but  let  the  teachers  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  that  is,  legislate  for  the  schools,  make  appropriations  for  the 
schools,  carefully  supervise  the  interests  of  the  schools,  but  for  the 
teachers  do  little  or  nothing  of  it  Look  at  the  simple  matter  of  appro- 
priations, and  take  the  State  of  New  York  for  example,  whidi,  as  neither 
the  best  nor  the  worst,  may  answer  as  a  not  unfair  specimen.  Receiring 
from  her  school  fund  a  revenue  of  some  882,291  dollars,  she  pays  for 
teachers'  institutes,  9,661  dollars ;  for  free  classes  in  the  academies,  (by 
persons  of  vigorous  faith  and  vivid  imagination,  accepted  as  normal 
classes,)  16,846  dollars;  for  the  Oswego  training  school,  8,000  dollars; 
and  for  the  State  Normal  School,  12,000  dollars ;  making  a  sum  total 
of  appropriation  for  the  assumed  benefit  of  the  teachers,  of  41,887  dol- 
lars. On  the  other  hand,  she  pays  out  of  the  same  fund,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools,  817,800  dollars,  to  which  should  be  added  the  sum  of 
1,125,749  dollars  paid  out  of  the  school  tax,  giving  an  aggregate  of 
1,443,594  dollars.  This  gives  you,  if  you  compare  only  the  respective 
amounts  drawn  from  the  school  fund,  nearly  eight  times  as  much  paid 
for  the  schools  as  is  paid  for  the  teachers ;  or,  if  you  take  the  grand  ag- 
gregate, thirty -five  times  as  much.  Quite  a  difference  this  in  the  appro- 
priation estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  schools  and  the  teachersi 
And  yet  in  a  sound  philosophy,  the  teacher  makes  the  school :  the  teach- 
er is  the  school  so  far  as  it  is  truly  a  school : — Not  exactly  does  he  say; 
"  L'etat,  c'est  moi ;"  but  he  may  in  similar  phraseology  and  with  higher 
truthfulness  exclaim  ;  *'  L'ecole,  c'est  moi." 

In  the  matter  of  legislative  rule,  the  case  is  still  worse :  the  teacher  is 
not  only  subordinated  to  the  school  in  importance,  but  is  subjected  to  d- 
most  arbitrary  power.  Look  through  the  revised  *'  School  Law  of  1864* 
for  the  same  State,  and  like 

"  The  immortal  captain  Wattle, 
Who  was  all  for  love  and  a  little  for  the  bottle,*' 

you  will  find  all  for  the  school  and  but  little  for  the  teacher.  Saring 
**  Title  XL  Of  Teachers^  Institutes,**  you  might  study  it  under  the  in- 
spiring atmosphere  of  the  assembly  chamber,  for  an  entire  session,  and 
never  develop  a  suspicion  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  the  teacher  is  an 
object  of  any  respectful,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  a  cherishing  regard ; 
that  he  has  any  particular  rights  or  privileges  other  than  that  of  being 
pretty  nearly  to  the  school  trustee  or  commissioner, 

"Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse." 
Very  impressive  is  the  dignity  accorded  by  "the  powers  that  be  *•  to  th6 
public-school  teacher.  Hired  more  commonly  by  the  month,  like  some 
professor  of  longitudinal  excavation,  he  becomes  accountable  to  a  class 
of  school  officers  proverbially  unfitted  for  the  intelligent  fulfillment  of  Che 
duties  of  their  position,  and  is  subjected  to  the  scrutiny, — made  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  imprimatur^  of  a  higher  order  of  functionaries  whose 
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quiiUficaUons,  like  those  of  arbitrary  and  imbecile  rulers,  it  is  dangerous 
even  to  discuss.  Under  their  supervision,  he  is  liable  to  be  cashiered  or 
removed  without  trial  before  his  peers,  and  with  no  guaranteed  right  of 
appeal  to  a  supreme  authority  interested  in  securing  justice  for  the  teacher 
as  well  as  the  school.  Thus  the  State  not  only  makes  the  teacher  less 
than  the  school,  but  somewhat  inferior  to  the  man, — a  position  degrading 
to  the  calling  and  enough  to  be  the  death  of  all  its  professional  aspirations. 

Beyond  this,  wc  are  compelled  to  charge  some  portion  of  tliis  depres* 
aion  of  the  work  of  public-school  teaching  upon  the  attitude  assumed  hy 
9iher  professions  toward  the  business.  First  of  these,  the  clergy.  Apart 
from  all  questions  of  a  religious  nature,  it  is  quite  undeniable  that  the 
church  exercises  in  different  directions,  an  important  influence  upon  even 
the  irreligious  public.  Caring  little  about  her  religious  views,  perhaps 
even  holding  them  in  disesteem,  the  public  still  have  no  small  fhith  in  the 
intelligence  and  reliability  of  her  judgments  upon  other  matters  of  a 
more  popular  character.  Hence  the  church  may  actually  set  the  current 
of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  such  matters,  the  esteem  or  disesteem 
prevailing  in  that  opinion,  being  really  the  product  of  her  influence.  All 
this  is  especially  true  as  it  regards  the  matter  of  education.  Colleges 
and  academies,  all  the  higher  institutions,  owe  more  of  their  hold  upon 
the  public  favor,  to  their  thorough  indorsement  by  the  christian  commu- 
nity, than  to  any  other  one  thing.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  to  the 
same  influence  though,  perhaps,  not  so  directly  exerted,  do  our  systems 
of  public  instruction  owe  their  origin  and  their  general  acceptance. 

While,  however,  all  this  is  true  of  the  church  as  related  to  our  various 
institutions,  it  is  not  true  that  her  active  interest  in  them  all  is  equal 
Whatever  it  may  be  theoretically,  practically  her  esteem  of  the  higher 
and  of  the  lower  institutions  of  learning  is  widely  different  Closely  al- 
lying herself  to  the  former,  she  stands  quite  withdrawn  from  the  latter. 
Little  ground  do  our  public  schools  discover  for  believing  that  the 
church  feels  any  direct  interest  in  their  welfare.  Little  evidence  docs  the 
public-school  teacher  perceive,  that  the  clergyman  discovers  in  him  a 
fellow  utility,  or  sympathizes  with  him  as  a  fellow-laborer.  In  visiting 
the  school,  in  counseling  and  encouraging  the  teacher,  in  adding  influ- 
ence to  the  instruction  and  interest  to  the  examinations,  the  preacher 
might  do  more  than  any  other  person  to  add  to  the  importance  of  the 
school,  and  to  secure  in  the  public  mind,  an  increased  regard  for  the 
teacher.  But  nothing  of  this  is  done,  and  if  the  public  see  no  more  in 
the  school  or  the  teacher  than  this  neglect  indicates,  what  wonder  that 
they  see  in  the  work  of  teaching,  little  of  a  professional  dignity  or  im- 
portance. 

Much  the  same  may  be  urged  of  the  higher  classes  of  teachers  them- 
selves. That  interest  in  the  public  schools  and  their  teachers,  which 
has  been  claimed  as  due  from  the  clergy,  may  be  even  more  justly  de. 
manded  of  them  ;  for  whatever  may  be  their  position  or  line  of  labor. 
On  the  public  schools  as  a  foundation,  must  every  higher  institution  of 
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Ijearniog  rest  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  depend,    And  yet,  Ibey 
low  themselves  to  become  absorbed  in  their  own  particular  work,  so 
neither  to  evince  any  broad  and  genial  interest  in  the  cause  of  oommoK^ 
school  education,  nor  any  positive  sympathy  with  public  school  teachei 
as  a  class  of  co-laborers. 

1^0 w,  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is  not  charged  as  a  causel 
pyjersight  or  neglect     There  is  much  in  the  confining  nature  of  tb^E 
duties  which  restricts,  to  some  extent,  the  opportunity  of  theso  teach 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  lower  schools.     There  is  also  much  in 
monotonous  round  of  daily  instruction  which  tends  to  paralyze  what 
may  torm  their  public  energies,  so  that  they  fail  to  undertake  evcD  wb» 
they  might  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  school  teacher.    But  these  cai 
foe  allowance  by  no  means  undo  the  influence  of  the  neglect  of  whi 
we  speak.     No  excuse  for  it  can  prevent  its  assisting  to  perpetuate 
low  estimate  put  upon  the  calling  by  the  community.    That  such  m 
be  its  etfcct,  it  is  easy  to  see :  at  Icast^  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  com 
course  would  serve  as  a  standing  recommendation  to  the  public  to 
the  teacher  for  his  works*  sake,  if  for  nothing  else. 

But  passing  from  this,  we  find  another  class  of  causes  operating  to 
press  the  business  of  teaching,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  its  tak 
rank  as  a  profession.    These  we  find  in  the  eharaeter  and  ccune  <tf 
lie  school  teachers  themselves.     It  can  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  a 
hwge  portion  of  those  who  engage  in  this  field  of  educational  labor 
young  persons — persons  who  apart  from  all  questions  of  scholastic  q_ 
iflcation,  are  immature  in  both  age  and  experience. 

•  Without  charging  this  as  their  fault,  (somebody^s  fault  it  is,  ai — «i  * 
gmve  one,)  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one,  that  its  influence  can  not  ^ 
be  injurious.  Men  are  not  accustomed  to  put  persons  thus  immature  ^'^^ 
iaexpcrienccd  into  positions  of  responsibility  or  dignity ;  thoy  do  ^ 
naturally  look  for  them  in  such  places ;  and  they  instinctively  judge  -^01^ 
business  not  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  which  draws  chiefly  upon  ^ 

daas  for  its  laborers.  In  the  case  of  the  learned  professions,  they  ""-^^ 
the  more  mature  and  manly  element  predominating ;  with  one  ab^^*^ 
exception,  (their  passion  for  young  preachers,)  they  give  their  chief 
fidence  to  this  elder  class  of  professional  men ;  and  they  judge  the 
fession  much  in  accordance  with  the  personal  dignity  and  weigh 
character  which  these  men  bring  into  it  Looking,  however,  at 
business  of  public  school  teaching,  and  finding  it  almost  exclusively 
with  this  youthful  class,  (personally  worthy,  it  is  true,  but  yet  immat — ■ — ^ 
inexperienced,  and  unestablished,)  is  it  strange  that  their  prevailio 
pfession  is ;  **  Anybody  can  teach  school ;  school  teaching  is  easy  ;** 
under  this  impression,  can  they  well  fail  to  look  down  upon  the 
as  altogether  inferior  and  non*profcssional  ? 

Then,  too,  how  large  a  proportion  of  these  young  teadiers  are,  i^E3  ^ 
t^igence  and  culture,  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  communis  f^C-^MK 
n  may  be  their  misfortune  and  not  their  fault,  that  while  they  stanV  ^ 
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before  th£  common  people  as  educational  leaders,  they  do  not  eTtdentl^ 
Hand  above  and  bejond  them  as  educational  superiors.  But  fault  or  no 
haAi,  the  tendency  of  this  fact  is  unmistakably  to  drag  down  the  calling 
RiBelf  to  an  unfortunate  and  unworthy  lerel.  An  intellectual  calling  rises 
in  evident  importance  and  in  the  public  estimation  Just  in  proportion  as 
its  representatives  show  themselves  in  capacity  and  culture  to  be  a  su- 
perior class.  Let  then  any  of  the  professions — let,  for  example,  the  min- 
istry which  from  its  inherent  dignity  might  be  supposed  able  to  add,  at 
least,  a  factitious  importance  to  its  followers — let  the  ministry  people  it- 
self with  preachers  of  tliis  merely  common,  if  not  inferior  order,  and 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  would  suffice  to  save  it  from  actual  contempt 

Beyond  this,  though  the  topic  is  a  delicate  one  to  touch  upon,  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  our  public  school  teachers  are  women,  has  its  influ- 
ence. For  ourselves  we  accept  this  predominance  of  women  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  as  the  legitimate  result  both  of  the  extraordinary  demand  of 
our  school  system  for  teachers,  and  of  her  naturally  superior  fitness  for 
tbe  species  of  labor  required ;  and  we  as  heartily  deprecate  the  popular 
tendency  to  under-estimate  her  worth  or  the  value  of  her  labor,  as  we 
condemn  the  absurd  efforts  of  the  lop-sided  few  to  unsex  her  capacities 
and  exaggerate  and  distort  her  sphere.  But  the  facts  are  here,  and  we 
are  neither  so  squeamish  nor  so  stupid  as  to  do  other  than  look  them 
square  in  the  face. 

Of  these  first,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  public  do  not  and  will  not  look  upon 
A  business  chiefly  employing  the  labor  of  women,  as  of  equal  severity  or 
importance  with  one  demanding  the  services  of  men.  Now  as  the  learned 
professions  are  altogether  of  this  latter  class,  while  public  school  teaching 
belongs  so  largely  to  the  former,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  bo  the  result 
of  any  comparison  of  the  two,  and  what  must  be  the  spontaneous  im- 
pression of  the  public  mind  as  to  the  professional  dignity  and  importance 
qC  school  teaching.  It  can  not  and  will  not  be  apprehended  as  a  profes- 
sion at  all 

Then  again,  without  attempting  any  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
&ct,  women  do  not  appear  to  be  professionally  constituted.  Waving  the 
DAOotcd  question  of  intellectual  adaptation,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  possess  enough  of  the  instinct  of  organization  to  secure  a  true  pro- 
fessional combination  and  cooperation.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  contingen- 
cies of  their  sex  and  the  necessities  of  domestic  life,  oflbr  an  almost  un- 
surmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  undivided  and  undiverted  per- 
sistence in  the  business  as  a  life  pursuit,  which  is  one  of  the  two  prime 
characteristics  of  a  profession.  Now  while  it  would  be  stupid  to  suppose 
tins  to  bo  any  disparagement  of  woman,  it  is  as  stupid  to  discover  in  it 
no  power  to  depress  the  business  of  school  teaching  below  the  level  of 
the  professions,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  one. 

Once  more,  the  sheer  pecuniary  interests  which  induce  many  to  take  up 
the  business,  and  the  temporary  devotion  of  the  great  majority  to  its 
pursuit,  are  enough  of  themselves  to  produce  the  most  disastrous  results. 
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It  is  true  that,  with  one  exception,  the  pecaniary  interest  enten  largdj 
into  the  grand  object  in  the  pursuit  of  the  various  professkMiSL  But  enea 
where  the  moral  element  does  not  predominate,  there  are  other  ends 
which  blend  with,  and  modify  the  otherwise  mercenary  character  of 
the  controlling  motives.  Common  sympathy  with  the  BofTering,  or  the 
ambition  to  become  distinguished  in  his  calling,  enter  into  the  aims  of  thi 
physician ;  and  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  justice  or  the  love  oi  Audm 
largely  mingles  with  the  lower  aspirations  of  the  lawyer.  Among  then 
all,  you  will  find  at  least  this  one  higher  aim  standing  out  in  the  true 
professional  character ;  that  of  maintaining  and  advancing  the  genend 
reputation  of  the  profession  itselt 

But  it  will  hardly  be  afBrmed  that  this  is  a  characteristle  of  the  busi- 
ness of  public  school  teaching.  Confessedly,  very  many  seek  Its  paths 
of  employment  for  merely  some  barren  interim  in  which  they  have  nofh* 
ing  else  to  do :  others  as  a  mere  means  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  ad> 
vanccment  of  some  other  and  foreign  aim :  others  as  a  sort  of  *'  demitf 
resort "  after  failure  in  their  original  and  more  ambitious  line  of  effiMi ; 
and  so  on  through  a  half-dozen  subordinate  and  inferior  ends  of  en- 
deavor. And  so  of  all  those  who  engage  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  our 
public  schools,  probably  nine  tenths  never  entertain  the  thought  of  pur- 
suing the  work  of  teaching  chiefly  for  the  good  it  will  enable  them  to  do; 
or  with  the  generous  ambition  to  advance  the  true  interest  and  the  real 
dignity  of  the  calling ;  or  at  all  designing  to  make  it,  for  any  purpose,  a 
true  life-work,  something  or  all  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
taking  rank  as  a  profession. 

While,  however,  we  think  this  ground  well  taken,  we  would  not  seem 
chargeable  with  unsympathizing  severity  in  our  judgment  as  to  this  dass 
of  teachers.  Many  do  as  well  as  they  have  learned  to  do :  their  aims 
are  as  high  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  teachings  of  the  schools  or  the 
tone  of  the  public  sentiment  Many  of  them  are,  at  heart,  much  in  ad- 
vance of  both  of  these  influences,  and  possess  a  latent  enthusiasm,  genia] 
and  generous,  and  only  awaiting  the  noble  touch  of  the  tme  spirit  to 
awaken  it  But  all  this  does  not  answer  to  neutralize  the  ill  results  of 
the  fault  pointed  out  The  tacit  admission  involved  in  the  course  pur- 
sued, that  the  business  of  teaching  is  only  good  for  mercenary  uses ; 
that  it  is  only  important  for  present  and  temporary  ends ;  in  short,  that 
its  steady  and  life-long  pursuit  with  a  profession!^  pride  and  devotion,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of— -this  can  not  but  depress  the  business  and  debar  it 
from  being  accepted  as  a  profession. 

But  passing  on,  we  find  causes  for  this  depression  of  the  business  of 
teaching,  in  the  abienee  of  a  deep  and  genuine  intereet  ^n  the  part  ef  lUf 
public  in  the  cause  of  education^  and  in  the  course  consequently  pui^ 
sued  with  reference  to  school  affairs.  Much  is  said  about  the  public  in- 
terest in  education.  And  truly,  in  none  of  the  professions  are  the  people 
more  vitally  concerned  than  they  are  in  the  business  of  the  teacher.  In 
l&A  hands  lies  that  first  development  and  bias  of  the  growing  n^sd, 
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wkkb  oltiaAtilj  become  tibe  measure  of  the  popular  intelHgeEkee  and 
Tirtue ;  and  how  deeply  the  wholo  civil,  social  and  business  welfiure  of 
theeommunity  are  involTed  in  that  intelligence  and  Tirtue,  is  well  knows. 
It  would  naturally  be  supposed  then,  that  this  would  suffice  to  make  the 
whole  feeling  and  action  of  the  public,  with  reference  to  public  schools 
and  public  school  teachers,  watchful,  intelligent,  earnest,  generous,  and 
even  self*8acriflcing.  And  yet  he  who  accepts  this  as,  in  any  important 
part,  true,  *^  is  indebted  to  his  imagination  for  his  facts.*' 

For  observe,  now,  the  course  pursued  by  the  public  in  the  premisea 
Take  the  majority  of  the  district  school-houses,  in  their  site,  architecture, 
finish  and  appliances,  and,  compared  with  the  dwellings  of  the  people 
themselves,  what  a  peculiar  public  concern  for  the  reputation  and  com- 
Inrt  of  the  school,  they  indicate.  Look  at  the  grade  of  teachers  gener^ 
ally  first  sought ;  the  low  rate  of  compensation  with  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  joyfully  content ;  and  at  the  provision  usually  made  for 
their  accommodation,  and  what  a  profound  public  esteem  for  the  work 
of  the  teacher  does  it  evince.  Observe,  too,  how  often  the  schools  are 
Tisited  by  their  patrons,  their  operations  and  wants  inquired  afler,  and 
the  teachers  and  pupils  recognized  and  encouraged,  and  what  a  lively 
and  lovely  solicitude  as  to  their  welfare  does  it  all  show.  Inquire  into 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  men  usually  chosen  as  school 
officers,  school  commissioners,  and  sometimes  even  school  superintend- 
ents, and  notice  the  general  principles  which,  in  most  of  the  states,  gOT- 
cm  their  selection,  and  see  what  an  intelligent  design  to  secure  the  best 
good  of  both  the  schools  and  the  teachers,  they  reveal. 

Now  it  needs  not  that  we  go  into  the  details  of  this  neglect,  nor  mat- 
ters it  that  we  trouble  ourselves  little  about  its  philosophy.  Its  folly  is 
enough  for  us,  and  the  fact  that  it  must  have  its  effect  upon  the  business 
of  teaching  to  discredit  and  degrade  it  For  it  must  be  patent  to  every 
candid  mind,  that  whatever  other  circumstances  might  favor  the  business, 
from  under  the  mountain  of  this  general  and  abusive  unconcern  and 
neglect,  (we  might  say  contempt,)  it  can  not  be  expected  to  rise  and  afi- 
aume  its  rightful  position,  or  put  on  any  thing  like  the  look  of  a  true  pro- 
fession. 

Before  passing  from  this  part  of  our  subject,  which  we  propose  to  do 
presently,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  we  have  not^  as  has  doubtless  been 
observed,  urged,  as  among  these  causes  of  professional  depression,  what 
Is  80  commonly  referred  to  as  the  great  want  of  the  business  of  public 
school  teaching,  and  its  grand  hope  of  professional  establishment, 
namely :  orgatmation.  This  has  been,  not  because  we  are  disposed  to 
undervalue  organization  as  a  means  of  mutual  improvement,  nor  because 
we  would  in  any  way  discourage  the  attempt  to  secure  it ;  but  because 
we  believe  its  absence  to  be  an  effect  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
business  of  teaching,  and  not  a  cause  of  it ;  it  is  the  legitimate,  and,  per- 
hsps,  the  most  mischievous  result  of  the  neglect  and  abuse  to  which  the 
calling  has  been  so  long  subjected.    Not  because  of  this  or  that,  is  teach* 
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log  yet  unorganized  «b  a  jirofesfiion ;  but  beeaase  pablio=«dioQt  leadMn 
do  not  take  a  higher  rank  in  culture  and  derotion  to  their  woric ;  beoaim 
the  public  treat  the  whole  business  as  a  mere  hireliogship  and  second  to 
every  thing  else  at  that ;  and  because  the  state  robs  it  of  its  Inhereot 
right  of  self-regulation,  subjects  it  to  an  absolute  rule  as  a  mere  labor, 
and  oTcrcloudn  it  with  official  incompetence  in  its  high  places ;  because 
of  alt  this,  it  has  not  yet  attained,  and  we  fear,  can  not  attain  for  sobm 
time  to  come  its  proper  organization  as  a  profession. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  second  general  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  find  that  the  mtam  of  remedying  the  etil  of  which  we  have 
q>oken,  of  securing  to  the  business  of  school  teaching  a  professional 
standing  and  importance,  may  almost  be  inferred  from  the  considerations 
whfeh  have  already  been  urged.  The  grand  means  of  attaining  that 
doubtless  desirable  end,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  is  simply  the 
elevation  of  the  business  itself,  the  development  in  it,  of  the  intrinsic 
oharacteristics  of  a  true  profession. 

This  intrinsic  merit  is  essential.  Among  free  and  enterprising  demoo- 
raeics  like  our  own,  rank  or  position  may  be  mistakenly  allowed  for  a 
time,  but  it  can  not  be  arbitrarily  bestowed  and  established.  With  all 
their  heedlessness  and  blindness,  people  will  eventually  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  will  revise  their  judgments,  more  or  less  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  of  merit  llence,  excepting  in  the  field  of 
politics,  charlatans  and  impostors  sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  their  im- 
posing lion-skins,  come  to  exposure  and  grief;  and  shallow  philosophies 
and  impracticable  schemes,  notwithstanding  the  art  of  unscrupukras 
sophists  and  enthusiastic  devotees,  speedily  reach  a  **  most  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion.'*  And  so  with  business;  however  you  may  by  extra- 
neous efforts  give  them  for  a  time  importance  and  character,  only  as  the 
intrinsic  character  corresponds  with  the  position  and  importance  claimed, 
will  they  bo  allowed  to  retain  a  real  and  permanent  rank.  Hence,  ws 
may  take  this  as  a  truism ;  public  school  teaching  must  really  becoms  a 
profession  beforo  it  can  be  one. 

This  intrinsic  elevation  of  the  business  of  teaching  may  be  sought 
through  diifcrcnt  channels ;  through  the  use  of  means  both  extraneous 
and  internal.  Among  the  former  may  be  placed,  first,  a  wiser  and  juater 
action  on  the  part  of  the  public,  an  improvement  not  at  all  hopefbl  in  its 
prospects,  but  yet  worthy  the  diligent  endeavor  of  the  friends  of  the 
school  teacher.  The  people  should  take  a  deeper  interest  in  all  that  pef^ 
tains  to  their  school  system.  It  must  come  to  be  their  especial  ambitioa 
to  have  the  best  school-houses  and  the  best  teachers.  The  old  **  penay- 
wise  and  pound-foolish"  system  of  boarding  the  teacher  around,  shooU 
bo  discarded.  The  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  patrons  shouM  bs 
made  a  businesa  School  officers  of  all  kinds  should  be  chosen  with 
sole  reference  to  qualification.  The  intrusion  of  politics  or  mere  poHCieil 
men  into  school  afiairs,  should  be  utterly  denounced  by  the  community; 
Just  so  far  as  any  of  these  ends  are  secured,  will  the  business  of  teach- 
ing advance  in  dignity  and  importance. 
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The  State  also  needs  to  reform  its  action  in  some  respects.  We  eon* 
fiass,  we  have  Tery  little  expectation  that  it  will,  for  if  there  is  a  direction 
in  which  legislation  is  seen  to  be  bull-headed,  it  is  in  fashioning  its  school 
qratems.  But  the  changes  demanded  are  important,  and  no  pains  should 
ba  spared  in  the  endeayor  to  bring  the  State  fully  into  them.  Of  these, 
first,  the  State  should  change  its  policy  as  to  relative  appropriation  for 
Uks  respective  objects ;  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. Let  it  rather  do  less  for  the  former,  than  not  do  more  for  the  latter. 
W«  take  the  broad  ground,  that  if  the  State  will  provide  the  proper 
ieachers,  they  will  make  the  schools  what  they  should  be ;  and  if^ 
through  the  efforts  of  able  teachers,  the  schools  are  made  what  they 
should  be,  the  people  will  support  them,  and,  if  need  be,  without  state 
lKi<onty.  The  law  is  a  plain  one ;  good  workmen  will  produce  a  good 
urticle)  and  a  good  article  will  command  a  good  price. 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  we  will  take  a  specific  case  and  apply  our 
main  principle.  Take  for  example  the  State  of  Now  York.  She  employs 
in  the  course  of  a  year  in  her  public  schools  15,807  different  teachers. 
Of  these,  at  the  least  calculation,  12,000  are  permanently  needed.  For 
the  direct  professional  training  of  these  12,000  teachers,  she  has  provided 
^ne  normal  school  at  an  annual  expense  of  12,000  dollars,  and  one  train- 
ing school  (that  rather  the  product  of  private  enterprise)  at  an  annual 
tdcpense  to  the  State  of  8,000  dollars  :  an  aggregate  of  ttoo  institutions 
sad  an  annual  appropriation  of  15,000  dollars.  But  for  the  training  of 
these  teachers,  the  State  should  never  have  thought  of  providing  less 
than  five  first-class  normal  schools,  and  then,  with  no  expectation  of 
doing  her  work  worthily,  short  of  ten,  in  the  ultimate.  What  she  does 
lor  the  support  of  teacher^s  institutes  is  all  well,  but  subserves  temporary 
rather  than  permanent  ends.  What  she  does  for  the  support  of  so-called 
classes  in  the  academies,  hardly  deserves  mention,  since  the  16,846  dol- 
lars she  appropriates  to  them,  is  practically  a  mere  sop  for  the  academies. 
Bo  far  as  the  thorough  preparation  of  teachers  is  concerned,  every  one 
conversant  with  the  facts  knows  that  it  is  money  misapplied,  if  not 
thrown  away. 

Now  how  easily  the  State  of  New  York  might  do  better,  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  she  has  that  16,846  dollars  properly  belonging  to  the 
work  of  sustaining  normal  schools  at  command.  Besides  this,  she  appro- 
priates 55,000  dollars  a  year  for  district  school  libraries,  which  can  not 
be  indispensable,  since  recently  an  urgent  effort  was  made  to  divert 
JN(,000  dollars  a  year,  for  two  years,  from  that  fund,  to  the  purpose  of 
depositing  in  the  various  school-houses  in  the  State,  that  piece  of  fossil* 
Ised  pedantry  *'  Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars."  But  even 
granting  those  libraries  a  reasonable  value^  no  one  can  doubt  the  more 
direct  aud  powerful  utility  of  the  four  or  five  normal  schools  which 
might  be  supported  from  that  fund  alone.  In  all  this  estimate,  let  it  be 
observed,  we  have  not  touched  the  205,891  dollars  which  she  appropri- 
ated from  the  school  fund  directly  to  the  schools,  and  from  which  wo 
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candidly  believe,  less  benefit  is  derived  than  would  accme  from  the  de- 
Yotion  of  some  good  part  of  it  to  the  direct  education  of  teachers  in 
normal  schools  proper. 

But  again,  the  State  should  relinquish  what,  but  for  that  we  would 
"  press  not  a  falling  man  too  fkr/'  we  should  be  tempted  to  term  Ha 
usurped  authority  to  determine  the  right  of  membership  among  teadien. 

As  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  so  in  teaching,  should  the  man 
be  dependent  on  no  functionary  alien  to  his  class  for  his  professional  im> 
primatur.  The  teacher's  standing  should  be  determined  by  his  peen 
alone.  To  subject  him  to  examination  by  some  mere  civil  functionary, 
who  has,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  no  natural  sympathy  with  him,  and  no 
necessary  competence  for  the  work,  can  never  consist  with  the  thorough 
elevation  of  the  class  in  either  capacity  or  self-respect  Throw  that  work 
upon  the  teachers,  and  they  will  soon  come  to  be  more  ambitious  to  at- 
tain high  qualifications ;  they  will  gaard  the  entrances  to  the  calling 
with  greater  jealousy ;  they  will  be  drawn  together  in  closer  and  more 
profitable  associations ;  and  will  feel  more  deeply  their  profesraonsi 
responsibility.  Let  the  State,  then,  emancipate  her  teachers ;  let  her  se- 
cure to  them  their  professional  rights  and  immunities,  and  she  will  find 
them  not  only  advancing,  but  doing  far  better  themselves  the  work  she 
has  so  unwisely  taken  out  of  their  hands. 

Among  these  external  means  of  elevating  teachers  and  teaching  may 
also  be  included  that  organization  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  While,  as  we  have  intimated,  organization  can  not,  as  we  fear  too 
many  fancy,  create  a  profession,  it  may,  by  securing  interchange  of  ideas, 
unity  of  efibrt,  a  just  esprit  de  eorpt^  and  a  systematic  watch  over  tha 
qualifications  and  conduct  of  the  membership,  subserve  the  ends  of  im- 
provement to  a  most  important  extent  Organize  then,  by  all  means,  as 
fast  and  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  efiectively.  Fling  about  these  teachers 
as  fully  as  you  can,  those  close  but  kindly  bonds  which  will,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  their  noble  calling,  bring  them  together  as  one  man. 

But  beware  of  what  seems  to  be  almost  a  common  and  characteristic 
vice  of  all  attempts  at  organic  association  among  teachers,  that  of  ex- 
treme catholicity  in  membership.  Looking  at  some  of  the  so-called 
"  Teacher's  Associations,"  with  their  curious  conglomerate  of  clerical, 
authorial  and  peripatetic  educationists ;  of  publication  agents  and  school 
functionaries ;  and  last,  and  not  far  from  least,  teachers  living  and  actual, 
and  teachers  soi  dUant  and  practically  defunct,  we  can  almost  fancy 
each  one  speaking  of  itself  with  characteristic  complacency,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  absurd  hybrid  which  it  might  well  take  as  its  pecalisr 
symbol ; 

"Then  all  the  dry,  pied  things  that  be 
In  the  huelcss  mosses  under  the  sea, 
"Would  curl  round  my  silver  feet  silently. 
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And  if  I  should  carol  alone,  from  aloit. 
All  (hinge  that  are  forked  and  homed  and  soft^ 
Would  lean  out  from  the  hollow  sphere  of  the  sea, 
All  looking  down  for  the  love  of  me." 

Now,  we  respectfully  submit  that  if  teachers  are  to  be  organized  as  a 
profession,  this  must  be  reformed  altogether.  Educational  conventions 
are  eminently  well  and  necessary ;  but  associations  of  teachers  must  be 
such  truly,  if  the  class  arc  ever  to  attain  a  just  professional  independence 
and  self-respect 

With  reference  to  what  we  have  called  the  internal  means  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  elevation  of  teachers  as  preparatory  to  their  taking  rank 
as  a  professional  class,  we  need  hardly  go  into  detail.  The  necessity  of 
higher  scholastic  attainments  and  of  larger  professional  skill,  is  univer- 
sally conceded,  and  has  been  substantially  affirmed  in  what  has  gone  be- 
fore. In  that  direction  we  have  only  one  thing  we  care  to  suggest,  and 
that  is,  that  teachera  themselves  should  give  more  attention  to  general 
culture.  We  believe  that,  even  where  they  seek  extensive  attainments, 
they  are  too  apt  to  restrict  themselves  to  that  which  is  purely  scholastic 
or  technical  Hence,  we  believe  that  they  are  not  only  less  happy  in 
their  methods  of  instruction,  but  they  are  less  interesting  and  influential 
both  in  the  school  and  the  community,  than  they  would  be  were  they 
possessed  of  a  larger  fund  of  general  information  and  greater  personal 
accomplishment  To  gain  these,  they  should  make  much  more  of  thor- 
ough reading  and  of  the  study  of  literature ;  they  should  pay  greater 
attention  to  personal  matters  and  polite  address,  and  should  somewhat 
carefully  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  society  and  public  affairs. 
These  go  further  towards  creating  a  professional  standing  and  influence 
than  mere  bookish  learning  or  pedagogic  preeminence.  They  make  the 
teacher  not  less  the  teacher,  but  much  more  the  man  or  woman. 

On  one  more  point,  and  only  one,  we  would  speak,  and  that  carefully 
ance  we  are  inchned  to  give  it  great  importance ;  we  mean,  the  need  of 
higher  moral  aims  in  teaching.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  public  school 
teacher  must  work  for  pay,  for  like  all  workers,  he  must  live,  and,  in  one 
sense,  money  is  life.  Beyond  and  higher  than  this,  he  may  and  will  la- 
bor to  produce  intellcctuat  results.  He  will  be  naturally  and  properly 
ambitious  to  develop  mind  and  to  perfect  order  in  his  school.  This  is, 
in  one  sense,  more  than  life,  for  successful  achievement  is  happiness. 

But  there  is  that  which  is,  as  we  believe,  thoroughly  germane  to  his 
business,  and  both  higher  in  nature  and  happier  in  results  than  either  of 
the  foregoing.  It  is  possible  for  the  teacher,  while  not  neglectful  of  his 
pecuniary  interests  or  his  ordinary  intellectual  duties,  to  look  upon  his 
position  as  one  of  benevolent  opportunity  and  moral  importance.  We 
see  no  reason  why  the  humane  feeling  and  spiritual  aspirations  of  the 
true  philanthropist  or  the  christian  minister,  should  not  have  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  earnest  teacher.  Looking  at  the  opportunities  he  enjoys  of 
doing  good  to  both  the  body  and  the  soul  of  his  precious  charge — op 
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portunities  more  frequent,  immediate,  tender  and  hopeful  than  those 
common  to  even  the  pastoral  ofBcc,  we  believe  he  would  be  no  more  than 
true  to  his  own  moral  obligations  and  to  the  just  claims  of  his  callmg, 
were  he  to  devote  himself  to  teaching,  as  preeminently  as  the  minister 
to  preaching,  for  the  sale  of  doing  good.  And  we  are  not  sure  that  a 
terrible  responsibility  does  not  rest  upon  that  man  or  woman,  who  goes 
to  work  upon  that  tender,  that  impressible,  that  pricelesSi  that  imperitli' 
able  thing,  the  mind  of  the  little  child,  with  no  feeling  sense  of  the  pro* 
found  mystery  of  its  being ;  of  the  perilous  nature  of  its  environing  in- 
fluences, and  the  painful  uncertainty  of  its  final  fortunes ;  and  who,  con- 
sequently, goes  to  work  upon  it  with  no  tender  and  solemn  determin*- 
tion  to  compass  its  moral  renovation  as  well  as  its  intellectual  develop- 
ment 

We  are  not  saying  that  all  teachers  are  prepared  for  this  sacred  part 
of  their  office-work,  (we  wish  for  their  own  happiness,  more  of  them 
were ;)  we  do  not  claim  that  all  of  them  could  be  equally  successful  io 
fulfilling  its  holy  mission,  (we.  wish  for  the  glory  of  their  calling  mors 
would  make  what  effort  they  can ;)  we  make  no  promise  that  they  would  " 
in  this  noble  endeavor,  meet  with  no  difficulties,  with  no  sharp  antagon- 
isms, (the  truth  is  no  more  palatable  from  the  teacher  than  ttom  Imt 
other  apostles ;)  but  we  do  believe  and  urge  that  the  more  general  culti' 
vation  and  pursuit  of  this  higher  aim  among  teachers,  would  go  frr,  not 
only  towards  securing  the  most  benign  results  in  the  schools  and  neif^ 
borhoods,  but  also  towards  relieving  the  business  of  teaching  from  mudi 
of  its  assumed  littleness  and  unimportance ;  towards  ennobling  ft  as  ons 
of  the  organized  humanities,  If  not  one  of  the  spiritual  agencies,  of  the 
times.     The  effect  of  this  upon  teachers  as  a  class,  to  dignify  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  to  endear  them  to  the  lovers  of  the  race,  and  to  estab* 
lish  them  in  their  own  conscious  worthiness,  can  not  be  questioned. 

Such,  then,  are  the  means  we  would  employ  to  relieve  the  business  of 
public  school  teaching  from  its  present  depressed  condition  and  to  nm 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  profession.     We  are  by  no  means  saying  that  even 
they  are  equal  to  the  task  of  effecting  that  desirable  end.     There  are  diA 
ficulties,  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  foregoing,  which  they  do  not  . 
meet     Some  of  those  difficulties  are,  as  we  have  shown,  inherent,  sod 
therefore  ineradicable.     Still  it  is  not  impossible,  in  the  surmounting  of 
the  rest,  to  sink  those  comparatively  out  of  sight     The  cause  is  worth/ 
of  an  earnest  and  persistent  effort  to  accomplish  even  that    To  tfatt 
effort  let  all  true  teachers  earnestly  address  themselves,  making  this  their 
motto: 

"  We^U  shine  in  more  substantial  honors 
And  to  be  noble  we'll  bo  good.'* 
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PRBLDflVABT  HISTORY.* 

The  first  Association  of  Teachers  in  Connecticut  and,  so  far  as 
the  records  show,  in  the  United  States,  was  organized  at  Middle- 
town,  under  the  name  of  "  The  School  Association  of  Middlesex 
County."!  This  Society  was  in  existence  as  early  as  May,  1799, 
and  owed  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  cfibrts  of  its  first  president,  the 
Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  who  was  then  instructor  of  a  female 
school  in  Middletown  and  had  already  introduced  many  of  those 
plans  of  instruction  that  have  since  been  deemed  recent  improve- 
ments. Its  objects  were  to  promote  a  systematic  course  of  school 
education,  to  secure  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples in  the  schools,  and  to  endeavor  to  elevate  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  teachers.  There  is  evidence  that  it  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  county,  and  its  recom- 
mendation was  considered  among  the  best  testimonials  of  a  teach- 
er*8  fitness  for  his  office.  But  the  effort  was  premature  and  in  a 
few  years  the  Association  had  become  extinct,  though  from  it  may 
have  sprung  the  present  "  Friendly  Association  of  Upper  Middle- 
town,"  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  February,  1810,  and  num- 
bered William  C,  Redfield  among  its  early  members.  The  discus- 
sions in  and  out  of  the  Legislature,  which  grew  out  of  the  sale  of 
the  "  Western  Reserve  "  lands  and  the  appropriation  of  the  avails 
to  the  support  of  common  schools,  gave  a  general  impulse  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Nothing  more  was  done  in  the  way  of  associated  effort  until  the 
Lyceum  movement  was  started  by  Josiah  Holbrook  in  1826,  which 
had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  association  of  teachers  for  mutual  im- 
provement, and  one  of  the  earliest  societies  of  this  kind  organized 
was  that  of  Windham  county,  by  Mr.  Holbrook  himself,  assisted  by 
Rev.  S.  J.  May.  Some  twenty  of  these  institutions  existed  as  late 
as  1838,  and  they  are,  indeed,  still  represented  by  the  Young  Men's 


*  See  Barnard's  *'  Hi»tory  of  Common  Schoola  in  Conneetieut,** 
t  See  Barnard's  American  Journal  ofEdacatioo,  XIV.,  397. 
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SDrmed  ^'  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools,^*  which  held  at 
east  one  meeting  annually  down  to  1842. 

On  the  28th  and  29th  of  August,  1839,  a  State  Convention  was 
aeld  at  Hartford,  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  at  which 
Ebm.  8eth  P.  Beers,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  President,  and 
Son.  T.  S.  Williams  and  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  Vice-presidents.  Lectures 
ir«re  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  £.  Stowe,  on  *'  Tk$  NeeesBiiy  of  Inr 
rrmued  Effort  tn  ike  United  States  to  Suetain  and  Extend  tke  Ad- 
mniages  of  Comtnon  School  Education  ;"  by  Thomas  Cusliing,  Jr., 
>f  Boston,  on  **  The  Division  of  Labor  as  Applied  to  Teaching  ;** 
uid  by  A.  H.  Everett,  on  "  The  Progress  of  Moral  Scienee.^^  An 
waay  was  read  from  Mrs.  L.  II.  Sigoumcy,  on  **  The  Cultivation  of 
tke  Perception  of  the  Beautiful  in  Common  Schools J*^  Discussions 
irere  held  on  Vocal  Music  in  Schools ;  and  on  the  best  methods  of 
Improving  the  condition  of  schools  in  cities  and  large  villages,  with 
Mcounts  of  the  schools  of  Boston,  Cincinnati,  New  Haven,  and 
Ifaasachusctts,  and  the  unanimous  reconmiendation  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools  wherever  possible.  Besides  resolutions  upon  the 
improvement  of  school-houses,  classification  of  schools,  school  libra- 
riea^  Teachers*  Seminaries,  &c.,  it  was  voted  **  That  an  association 
of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction  and  the  visitation 
of  each  other's  schools,  bo  formed  in  each  school  society  throughout 
the  State."  In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation  the  teachers  of 
more  than  fifty  towns  or  societies  organized  associations  for  the 
pniposes  specified,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Emma  WiUard, 

Association  of  the  Mothers  of  the  School  Society  of  Kensington 
formed. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  first  Teachers'  Institute,  so 
fiff  as  known,  was  held  in  Hartford,  for  the  teachers  of  the  county, 
under  the  invitation  and  preliminary  arrangements  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  and  at  his  expense.  During  the  existence  of  the 
Board,  from  1838  to  1842,  every  efibrt  was  thus  made  to  enlist  the 
inflnence  of  **  association  "  in  behalf  of  education,  but  few  of  the 
nnmerous  societies  first  fonned  seem  to  have  prospered,  and  none 
rarvived  the  abolition  of  the  Board  by  the  Legislature  of  1842. 
Hie  plan  of  a  State  Association  was  drawn  up  shortly  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Barnard,  but  the  friends  of  school  improvement  were  too 
much  discouraged  to  undertake  it.  This  scheme  was  first  published 
in  May,  1846,  in  connection  with  Uie  Prize  Essay  of  Prof.  Noah 
Porter,  Jr.,  "  On  the  Necessity  and  Means  of  Improving  the  Common 
Sekools  of  Connecticut y"**  which  recommended,  among  other  means, 

^ ^_^  __         I — -  ■_L-»_  -.  ~^ •* 

•  TIm  phm  amy  b*  found  in  Bnrnard*!  Joor.  of  Ed.,  f.,  7S1.    Thn  Enny  !•  npabliilMd  in  Um 
JoamAl,  XIU.,  UL 
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the  orgaDization  of  a  State  Association  and  ably  oiged  the  eflSciency 
of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

As  this  able  and  stirring  Essay  had  been  called  forth  by  the  lib- 
eral prize  offered  by  J.  M.  Bunce,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  so  to  the  liber^ 
ality  and  energy  of  the  same  person  and  other  gentlemen  of  Exf\^ 
ford  is  due  the  success  of  the  subsequent  movements,  which  resoltg^ 
in  the  formation  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association.  Th( 
gentlemen  met  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  October,  1846, 
consider  the  advisability  of  making  arrangements  for  a  conveDti( 
of  the  teachers  of  the  county.  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Hawcs  was  chairmai 
and  C.  W.  Bradley,  secretary,  of  the  meeting.  It  was  unanimous] 
determined  to  call  such  a  convention  and  a  committee  was  appoint 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  This  committee,  consisticz^ag 
of  D.  F.  Robinson,  C.  W.  Bradley,  J.  M.  Bunce,  G.  Robbins, 
N.  L.  Gallup,  issued  a  circular  on  the  following  day,  "  To  Teachei 
School  Committees,  and  Friends  of  Common  School  Education  ^o 
Hartford  County."  In  the  call  they  state  "  the  object  of  the  c<^»  th 
vention  to  be  the  improvement  of  district  schools.  Gentlem  ^^a 
skilled  in  the  art  of  teaching  will  be  present,  to  give  instruction  in 
the  various  branches  of  study,  to  discuss  the  different  methods  -^f 
teaching  and  governing,  and  to  lecture  upon  those  subjects  whL  -^jh 
have  a  practical  bearing  upon  all  the  interests  of  the  scho^-^l 
Teachers  from  the  several  towns  will  participate  in  the  discussio*: 
and  give  the  results  of  their  own  experience  in  the  school-roo 
They  invite  all,  of  both  sexes,  who  are  now  teaching,  or  expect  ^ 
teach  during  the  coming  winter,  to  be  present.  Many^  we  are 
sured,  will  come ;  we  desire  all  to  come — to  come  at  the  co- 
mencement  and  remain  till  the  close  of  the  convention."  lU^S^* 
Merrill  Richardson,  of  Plymouth,  was  employed  to  visit  differ^^^t 
sections  of  the  county  and  by  lectures  and  private  conversations  ^ 
awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject  of  common  school  educatioi*::^ 

The  success  of  this  Convention  was  almost  unprecedented  a^'^w 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  originators.     T^^^ 
hundred  and  fifty-three  teachers  were  present,  besides  the  mj»-*7 
citizens  and  strangers  that  attended  the  meetings.     The  Conventm^Mi 
was  organized  at  the  time  appointed,  Nov.  16,  1846,  and  continue  ^ 
its  sessions  from  Monday  until  Saturday.     The  Rev.  T.  H.  GtlL»o- 
det  was  appointed  President,  and  Rev.  M.  Richardson  and  N.     H 

*  It  is  due  to  the  troth  of  history  to  state  that  the  soggertioos  to  Mr.  Bunce  for  the  pranioiB  er 
prire  for  the  best  essay,  of  holding  a  Teachers'  Institute,  or  Conveotioa,  aod  of  emplojMV  ** 
agent  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  State,  were  made  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Board,  at  tfci 
time  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  io  Rhode  IsUnd. 
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Morgan,  Vice-presidents.  The  exercises  were  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, full  of  interest  and  profit,  the  teachers  in  many  cases  assuming 
tlie  positions  of  scholars,  and  in  the  record  the  names  of  Dr.  W.  A. 
Alcott,  Rev.  Dr.  Bushncll,  Rev.  Walter  Clarke,  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
N.  L.  GaHnp,  Rev.  Dr.  Ilawes,  J.  E.  Lovell,  J.  H.  Mather,  N.  II. 
Morgan,  J.  D.  Post,  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond,  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  Rev. 
Mr.  Trumbull,  and  G.  W.  Winchester  appear  most  prominent.* 
This  Convention  was  soon  followed  by  similar  meetings  in  other 
parts  of  the  State — at  Winsted  in  November,  December,  February, 
and  April,  an  association  being  there  organized  styled  the  "  Win- 
chester and  Vicinity  Institute  of  Instruction  " — at  Tolland,  January 
-4111 — at  Ellington,  January  19th — at  Litchfield,  in  February  and 
-April,  <fec. 

Tlie  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  in 
Ills  report  to  the  Legislature  in  May,  1847,  recommended  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  encouragement  of  similar  meetings  in  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  State.     One  thousand  dollars  was  accordingly  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose,  to  be  expended  under  his  direction,  and  two 
•*  schools  of  teachers  "  were  held  in  each  county  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
'tember  and  October  of  that  year.     In  these  schools  "about  fourteen 
knndred  teachers  were  brought  together  to  discuss  and  hear  dis- 
cussed every  topic  connected  with  their  profession,  and  to  drill  and 
Yye  drilled  in  all  the  studies  of  the  public  schools."     Mr.  Richardson 
'was  selected  by  the  Superintendent  to  make  the  preliminary  ar- 
Tangements   for  these  Institutes,    to  whose    previous  services  Mr. 
JBeers  had  thus  referred  in  his  report : — "  For  the  large  attendance 
on  this  Convention  (at  Hartford)  and  the  increased  activity  given  to 
the  public  mind  on  the  whole  subject  of  schools,  much  credit  is  due 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Plymouth.     Himself  a  teacher  and  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  operation  of  our  school  system  from  sev- 
eral years'  experience   as  a  school   visitor,  he  has  been  enabled, 
through  private  liberality,  to  devote  himself  untiringly  and  enthusi- 
astically and  with  great  success  to  the  work  of  encouraging  and  en- 
lightening teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents,  by  public  addresses 
and  private  interviews.     In   addition  to  these  modes  of  action,  he 
has  conducted  a  monthly  periodical  called  the  *  Connecticut  School 
Manual.'"     Tin's  Journal   was  commenced  in  January,  1847,  and 
continued  two  years.     The  only  previous  publication  of  the  kind 
was  the  "Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,"  commenced  bv 
Henry  Barnard,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and 
sustained  until  the  abolition  of  the  Board  and  the  completion  of  its 

*  The  proceedings  of  tbii  Conventioa  may  be  found  ia  the  Connecticut  School  Manual,  L,  4. 
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fourth  year.  Its  publication  was  resumed  in  September,  1851,  and 
has  been  continued  till  the  present  time,  (1865.) 

ORGANIZATIOy  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  State  Association  hadbeei 
brought  forward  at  nearly  all  the  Institutes  that  had  been  held  in 

1847,  but  no  definite  action  had  been  taken.  In  March,  184d,  a 
convention  was  called  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  town  of  Men* 
den,  with  this  object  in  view.     It  met  in  Meriden,  April  4tWth, 

1848,  and  was  attended  by  teachers  from  five  counties  of  the  StiU. 
It  was  called  to  order  by  D.  N.  Camp,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  who  w» 
also  appointed  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  meeting.  The  subject  oil 
Teachers'  Seminary  was  discussed  and  a  committee  was  appoinUd 
to  petition  the  Legislature  for  its  establishment.  The  expedieicy 
of  forming  a  State  Association  of  Teachers  was  then  presented  by 
Mr.  Storrs  Hall,  of  Norwalk ;  a  plan  was  reported,  a  constitntico 
was  prepared  and  adopted,  and  the  Association  was  finally  oigsn- 
ized  on  the  Yth  of  April  by  the  election  of  the  following  officew^- 
Rev.  M.  Richardson,  President  J.  D.  Giddings,  Hartford ;  S.  A. 
Thomas,  New  Haven ;  A.  Pettis,  Norwich ;  Storrs  Hall,  Nonra&l 
Miles  Grant,  Winsted ;  N.  Robbins,  Woodstock ;  S.  Chase,  Middle 
town;  N.  P.  Barrows,  Mansfield,  Vice-Presidents.  D.  N.  Camp, 
West  Meriden,  Recording  Secretary  and  Tre€Ls%irer  ;  and  R.  B.Bttll, 
Essex,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Resolutions  were  passed  recoiB' 
mending  the  formation  of  County  Associations,  and  adopting  th* 
"  School  Manual "  as  the  organ  of  the  Association. 

The  Fairfield  County  Association  had  been  previously  organi»d 
in  Dec,  1846,  and  many  town  associations,  probably  more  thm  a 
hundred,  had  been  revived  or  newly  formed  during  the  winter  rf 
184V-8. 

PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  STATE  ASSOCIATIOIT. 

First  Annual  Meeting. — At  New  Haven,  August  16th,  1848. 
Rev.  M.  Richardson,  President.  The  following  oflicers  were  eleded 
for  the  year : — S.  A.  Thomas,  Pres,  N.  L.  Gallup,  Hartford;  Jona- 
than Dudley,  New  Haven;  A.  Pettis,  S.  Hall,  H.  E.  Rockwell, 
N.  Robbins,  R.  B.  Bull,  and  N.  P.  Barrows,  Vice-Pres.  R 
N.  Camp,  Pec.  Sec,  and  Treas. ;  and  H.  D.  Smith,  C(fr.  Sec,  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  Hill 
and  Camp.  It  was  resolved  to  continue  the  **  School  Manual,"  bo' 
its  publication  was  afterwards  found  inadvisable. 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  in  Hartford,  December  Ist 
Second  Annual  Meeting. — At  Hartford,  Dec,  1849.    Tbepra 
ceedings  of  this  meeting  were  not  published. 
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Third  Annual  Meeting. — At  Wallingford,  Oct.  9th,  1860. 
The  Association  was  addressed  by  Hon.  Ilcniy  Barnard,  Storrs 
Hall,  and  D.  N.  Camp.  The  officers  elected  were  Henry  Barnard, 
FrtB,  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  S.  A.  Thomas,  S.  Hall,  B.  F.  Hilliard, 
George  Sherwood,  E.  T.  Fitch,  F.  C.  Brownell,  and  £dwin  Talcott, 
Viie^Pres,  D.  N.  Camp,  Bee,  Sec,  and  Treas,  E.  S.  Cornwall, 
Car,  Secretary, 

Dwnug  his  presidency,  Mr.  Barnard  labored  to  bring  the  teachers 
of  the  State  into  an  active  participation  in  the  work  of  school  ad* 
Tancement,  and  to  the  responsible  management  of  all  the  essential 
agencies  of  professional  improvement.  The  Association  was  spe- 
cially invited  to  the  opening  exercises  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at 
which  meeting  arrangements  were  made  to  hold  the  Fourth  Annual 
Meeting  by  adjournment  in  every  county,  in  connection  with  a  series 
of  County  Teachers'  Institutes.  This  meeting  commenced  at  Now 
Britain  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  met  by  adjournment  at  Staf- 
ford on  the  7th  of  October;  at  Washington  on  the  10th;  at  Col- 
chester on  the  13th;  at  Naugatuck  on  the  17th;  at  Essex  on  the 
2l8t;  at  Norwalk  on  the  25th;  at  Glastenbury  on  the  27th;  and 
Bt  Ash  ford  on  the  80th.  At  the  opening  of  the  annual  meeting  at 
New  Britain,  the  President  pronounced  a  discourse  on  the  "  Li/e, 
Character^  and  Educational  Services  of  Thomas  H.  Gallaudctj''^  and 
at  the  subsequent  adjourned  sessions,  on  "  Teachers^  Associations  and 
Jnslitutes  ;"  "  The  ixcuUar  Difficulties  and  Advantages  of  Schools 
in  Agricultural  Districts  f*  "  The  Personal  Agencies  of  a  Success- 
ful System  of  Common  Schools  ;^^  ^^  The  Educational  Wants  of 
Manufacturing  Districts  ;^^  "  The  relations  of  Parents  to  the  Public 
School;"'  ^'' Gradation  of  Schools  in  Cities  and  Villages;'^'*  '''^  Libra- 
ri€9  and  Lectures  as  Supplementary  Agencies  of  Popular  Educa- 
tion,''^ Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Prof.  Olmsted,  of  Yale 
College,  on  "  The  Ideal  of  a  thoroughly  Educated  Community,'*^  and 
on  "  The  Gift  of  Teaching;''  by  Prof.  Camp,  on  "  The  Nature  of 
Education,''  and  "  The  True  Teacher  ;"  by  Prof.  Collins  Stone,  of 
the  American  Deaf-Mute  Asylum,  on  *^ Modes  of  Teaching  Dull  and 
Inactive  Minds  ;"  by  Prof.  Stone,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  on 
*^  Physiology  as  a  Study  in  Common  Schools,"  and  on  ^^  School 
Di9cipline ;''''  by  Mr.  W.  8.  Baker,  on  ^^  Teaching  the  Alphabet," 
**  Tlie  Applications  of  Arithmetic  to  the  Every-day  Business  of  the 
Farmer  and  Mechanic,"  "  The  Neglected  Youth  of  the  State,"  "  The 
Dutks  of  the  State;"  by  Mr.  Curtis,  Principal  of  the  Hartford 
High  School,  on  **  The  Duties  and  Rewards  of  the  Teacher;'^  by 
Prof.  Ayres,  of  the  Dcaf-Mutc  Asylum,  on  "T/te  Teacher's  Duties  to 
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UimidfP  These  topics  were  also  discassed  by  members  present 
in  a  less  formal  way.  Over  twelve  hundred  teachers  were  present 
at  the  different  meetings,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  com- 
mencing a  new  series  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  JoumaL 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at  New  Britain,  Dec  2d,  1851,^^ 
at  which  the  following  officers  were  elected : — Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,.^ 
Pres,  E.  B.  Huntington,  W.  S.  Baker,  George  Sherwood,  G.  W  ^^ 
Yates,  E.  M.  Cushman,  N.  L.  Gallup,  E.  D.  Chapman,  and  Rev.  AlT , 
bert  Smith,  Vice-Fres.  D.  N.  Camp,  Bee.  Sec.  T.  W.  T.  Curti&t:_ 
Cor.  Sec.     F.  C.  Brownell,  Tretis. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  New  Haven,  Aug.   18th,  181 
This  meeting  was  held  on  occasion  of  the  session  of  the  Americ 
Institute  of  Instruction  at  New  Haven.     At  this  meeting,  with 
large  accession  of  members  and  confidence  in  their  own  stren^-^^ 
inspired  by  the  increased  interest  of  the  last  two  years,  it  was 
solved  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  Association  in  future  on  j 
more  independent  footing.     The  constitution  was  revised  so  as    to 
provide  for  two  sessions  in  each  year,  and  to  extend  the  term  of  the 
office  of  president  to  two  years,  and  the  exclusive  management  and 
proprietorship  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  was  ten- 
dered to  the  Association  by  Mr.  Barnard.     Certain  it  is  that  hence- 
forth the  Association  manifested  more  vigor  and  exerted  a  greater 
influence  than  it  had  yet  at  any  time  done.     Rev.  E.  B,  Huntington 
was  elected  president,  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  under  the  amended 
constitution. 

Meetings  were  held  in  May,  1852,  at  Norwich  Town,  Bristol, 
Kent,  New  Haven,  and  New  Britain,  with  addresses  from  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Camp,  and  others,  in  connection  with  the  Teachers*  Insti- 
tutes for  those  counties,  which  were  held  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Middletown,  Oct  24th  and  25tL, 
1853.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  R  B.  Hunting- 
ton, on  "TAe  Necessity  and  Advantages  of  a  State  Association  f^  ^J 
Prof.  T.  A.  Thacher,  on  "  College  Education  and  its  Connection 
with  Common  School  Education ;"  by  Prof.  Jackson,  of  Trinity 
College,  on  the  same  subject ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adamson,  on  "  ^* 
Study  of  Natural  Science  ;"  by  Prof.  Johnston,  of  Wesley  an  TJd** 
versity,  on  "  Physical  Exercise  ;"  and  by  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  P.^^ 
on  ^^ Narroip-mindedness.^''  An  extended  discussion  was  held  on  "W 
legiatCj  Academic^  and  High  School  Education^^''  and  reports  were 
received  respecting  the  condition  of  schools  in  the  several  counties. 
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.•  The  semi-annual  meeting,  as  provided  by  the  constitution,  vras 
keld  at  New  Haven,  May  10th  and  11th,  1854,  and  was  addressed 
by  W.  C.  Goldthwaite,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  on  ^*  Permanent  He- 
mdU  ;"  by  Dr.  Worthing^n  Hooker,  on  "  The  Method  of  Teaching 
Physiology ;''  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Perkins,  of  W.  Meriden,  on  "  The 
matt  Aim  and  Methods  of  Education^  as  deduced  from  Oody  the 
great  Educator ;"  by  Hon.  Mr.  Barney,  of  Ohio,  on  "  The  Ohio 
School  System  ;"  and  by  Hon,  Francis  Gillette,  on  "  The  Wants  of 
Common  Schools^ 

The  Legislature  of  this  year  made  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$250  to  the  Association,  on  condition  that  there  should  be  sent  to 
every  School  Society  of  the  State  a  copy  of  the  "  Connecticut  Com- 
mon School  Journal,"  which  had  now  been  adopted  as  the  organ 
of  the  Association. 

SsYKNTU  Annual  Mebtinq. — At  Norwich,  Oct.  23d  and  24th, 
1864.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  on  "  The  Im- 
portance to  the  Teacher  of  Forming  a  Perfect  Ideal  of  Education  ;" 
by  D.  N.  Camp,  on  "  Elementary  Education  ;"  by  Dr.  B.  N.  Com- 
ings, on  "  Physical  Education  ;"  and  by  J.  L.  Denison,  of  Mystic. 
The  subject  of  a  State  Agency  and  the  means  of  sustaining  it  was 
fully  discussed  and  the  Board  of  Directors  were  finally  authorized  to 
appoint  an  agent,  who  should  devote  his  whole  time  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  visiting  schools,  lecturing,  conferring 
with  teachers  and  school  officers,  procuring  subscriptions  to  the 
Jonmal,  <S:c.  Mr.  George  Sherwood  was  subsequently  engaged  by 
the  Board,  and  was  actively  employed  during  the  year  in  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : — David  N.  Camp,  Pres,  J. 
E*  Lovell,  F.  F.  Barrows,  George  Sherwood,  S.  Chase,  L.  L.  Camp, 
W.  Foster,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Kingsbury,  Vice-Pres.  J.  W.  Tuck,  Pec, 
Sec.     C.  B.  Webster,  Cor.  Sec.     F.  C.  Brownell,  Treas. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Hartford,  May  8th  and  9th, 
1855.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  on 
"  English  Orthography  ;"  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on  **  School  Libra- 
ries ;^^  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  on  ^^Enthu- 
siasm in  Teachers.''^  Short  addresses  were  also  made  by  Messrs. 
H.  Barnard,  D.  F.  Babcock,  F.  Gillette,  Gov.  Miner,  Dr.  Ilawes, 
and  Rev.  E.  B.  Beadle.  Reports  were  received  from  the  State 
Agent,  and  from  the  different  counties.  A  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  proposing 
amendments  to  the  School  Law. 

A  second  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Bridgeport,  Oct.  15th 
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and  lOthf  1855,  at  wbicb  addresses  were  delivered  bj  Mes8T&,  J.W. 
Tnck,  J.  D.  PhUbrick,  D.  B.  Scott,  on  "  The  Teacher  and  hii  Mt^ 
tives  ;"  and  Rev.  Tryon  Edwardt,  D.  D.,  on  "  The  Ptnoer  of  m§k 

EioHTn  AiTNiTAL  MsKTiiro. — At  New  Britain,  May  5th  and  6l3i, 
1866.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  W.  H.Wells,  ofWestMil, 
Mass. ;  Prof.  A.  F.  Crosby,  M.  T.  Brown,  of  N.  Haven,  on  "/Vw 
Schools,  and  Bate  Bills;''  E.  F.  Strong,  Rev.  F.  T.  Rassdl,  ml 
Elihu  Burritt.  The  abolition  of  Rate  Bills  was  made  a  prominent 
subject  of  discnssion.     The  following  officers  were  elected : — John 

D.  Philbrick,  Pres.  M.  T.  Brown,  T.  W.  T.  Cnrtis,  G.  Sherwood, 
A.  S.  Wilson,  J.  S.  Newell,  E.  R.  Keycs,  and  M.  L.  Tryon,  yid- 
Pre^,  E.  F.  Strong,  Rec.  See,  J.  M.  Onion,  Cor.  Sec.  F.  C 
Brownell,  Treas, 

A  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  New  London,  Oct  13th  and 
14th,  1856.  Lectures  were  deliveped  by  Prof.  A.  Jackson,  on  **2fc 
Mnglish  Language  ;"  by  Prof.  Bailey,  on  "  Teaching  Reading  ;"  Ijy 
Rev.  Mr.  Willard,  on  ^Self-Education;''  and  by  Charles  Northend, 
on  "  The  Teacher  and  his  Work,"  Discussions  were  held  on  the 
necessity  of  Public  High  Schools  in  all  the  larger  towns,  and  on  the 
subjects  of  most  of  the  lectures.  It  was  voted  that  the  semi-annia] 
meetings  should  be  discontinued. 

NiNTFi  Annual  Meeting. — At  Meriden,  June  4th  and  6th,  185T. 
This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  meetings  that  had 
up  to  this  time  been  held.  Addresses  were  given  by  T.  W.  T.  Cur- 
tis, of  Hartford,  on  "  Common  Schools  and  their  Improvement;'^ 
by  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  on  ^^  Free  Schools;"  by  Elbridge  Smith, 
of  Norwich,  on  ^*  Libraries  ;"  and  by  Charles  Hammond,  of  GrotoB, 
Mass.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: — T.  W.  T.  Curtis,  Pres* 
C.  G.  Clark,  Augustus  Morse,  C.  W.  Todd,  A.  S.  Wilson,  J.  G. 
Lewis,  Amos  Perry,   E.  R.  Keyes,  and   L.   L.  Camp,    Vice-Pres. 

E.  F.  Strong,  Ecc,  See.  G.  W.  Tuck,  Cor.  Sec.  F.  C.  Brownell, 
Treas. 

Tenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Stamford,  June  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 
1858.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Samuel  Elliott,  on  ^Tke 
Early  Scholars  of  America  ;"  by  S.  R.  Colthrop,  of  Bridgeport,  on 
"  Physical  Education  ;"  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  New  Haven,  on  "  Tkn 
Relative  Duties  of  the  Teacher,  School  Visi tor ,  District  Committee, 
and  Parents ;"  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on  "Moral  Education ;"  and 
by  G.  H.  Hollistcr,  on  "  Common  School  Education."  The  officers 
elected  were — E.  F.  Strong.  Pros,    F.  F.  Barrows,  X.  C.  Board- 
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IBAQ,  J.  W.  Allen,  H.  A.  Balcara,  C.  W.  Todd,  R  R.  Keyea,  0. 
SL  Wright,  and  J.  H.  Peck,  Vice-Pres.  George  Fellows,  Bee. 
JSec    C.  Northciid,  Cor,  Sec,    F.  C.  Browneli,  Tre€u, 

Elsvbnth  Annual  Mbetinq. — At  Danielsonville,  June  16tli  atjd 
I7th,  1860.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  M.  Bailey,  on 
'^Reading ;"  by  Rev.  M.  Richardson,  on  "  Free  SekooU ;*'  by  Rer. 
W.  Burton,  of  Cambridge,  on  "  Home  Education  ;"  by  Dr.  Calvin 
CHitter,  on  the  same  subject;  and  by  E.  B.  Jennings,  of  New  Lon- 
don, on  "  The  beet  Means  of  Educating  the  MaenesP  Reports  were 
received  upon  the  condition  of  schools  in  the  different  counties. 
The  following  oflBcers  were  elected : — E.  F.  Strong,  Pree.  J.  N. 
Bartlett,  C.  C.  Kimball,  J.  S.  Lathrop,  C.  H.  Wright,  C.  F. 
Dowd,  A.  S.  Putnam,  Lucian  Burleigh,  and  E.  B.  Jennings, 
VicC'Pree.  E.  K  Keyes,  Rec,  Sec.  J.  C.  Howard,  Cor.  Sec.  L. 
L.  Camp,  Treae.  This  meeting  was  reported  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  hard-working  that  the  Association  had  ever  held. 

.  Twelfth  Annital  Meeting. — At  Bridgeport,  Oct.  18th  and  19th, 
1860.  Addresses  were  given  by  A.  A.  White,  on  "  The  School- 
room as  an  Educator;^'  by  J.  W.  Bulkley,  on  "  ^e  Duties  of 
Parents  and  Teachers ;"  and  by  E.  L.  Hart,  on  "  The  Duties  of 
Teachers  to  their  Profession.^^  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
J.  W.  Allen,  Pres.  F.  F.  Barrows,  Bee.  Sec.  J.  C.  Howard,  Cor. 
Sec. ;  and  J.  W.  Bartlett,  Treas. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Hartford,  Oct.  81st  and  Nov. 
Ist,  1861.  One  of  the  largest,  most  harmonious  and  profitable 
educational  meetings  ever  held  in  the  State.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  on  "Education  in  Connecticut ;^^  by 
N.  A.  Calkins,  on  "  Object  Lessons ;"  and  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on 
**Spelling.^^  The  Association  also  met  in  graded  sections  for  ap- 
propriate discussions  and  instruction.  Messrs.  Aug.  Morse,  G.  F. 
Phelps,  E.  B.  Jennings,  E.  F.  Strong,  C.  F.  North,  L.  Burleigh,  J. 
N.  Farmer,  and  H.  Clark,  were  elected  Vice-Pres. ;  the  remaining 
officers  beinor  reelected. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Waterbury,  Oct.  30th  and 
81st,  1862.  The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  unusually  large, 
numbering  between  three  and  four  hundred,  of  whom  three  hundred 
were  ladies.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Charles  Northend,  on 
••  The  History  of  Educational  Movements  in  the  State  ;^^  by  A.  N. 
Lewis,  on  "  The  Schools  and  School  Teachers  of  Connecticut  ;^^  by 
Augustus  Morse,  on  "  The  Teachers  of  the  Present  Day ;"  and  by 
Rev.  L.  Burleigh,  on  "  The  Parent  and  Teacher.''^    Discussions  were 
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held  upon  "  Methods  of  Recitation ;"  "  Truancy,  its  Causes  and 
Cure ;^^  ^^ Study  out  of  School;'^  '^Motives  to  he  used  for  secunag 
Study;''  ''Number  of  Studies ;''  ''Prizes  in  School;''  also,  "Meth- 
ods of  Instruction  in  Geography^  Mental  Arithmetic^  Object  Lessons, 
and  Reading,"  The  President  was  instructed  to  bring  the  subject 
of  Truancy  before  the  Legislature  for  its  action.  The  following  ofiB- 
cers  were  elected : — Augustus  Morse,  Pres.  J.  N.  Bartlett,  G.  F. 
Phelps,  W.  L.  Marsh,  L.  Burleigh,  A.  N.  Lewis,  J.  M.  Turner,  B.  B. 
Whittemore,  and  C.  H.  W^right,  Vice-Pres,  F.  F.  Barrows  and  J. 
C.  Howard,  Sec, ;  and  Chauncey  Harris,  Treas, 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Rockville,  Oct.  29th  and  SOtb, 
1863.     The  attendance  was  lai^c.     Lectures  from  J.  N.  Bartlett,  on 
"  The  Influence  of  School  Life  upon  the  Scholar ;"  and  by  B.  B. 
"Whittemore,  on  "  Elocution  and  Reading,"     Discnssions  were  had  . 
upon  "  The  Bible  and  Religious  Education  in  Schools  ;"  "  To  what 
Extent  Pupils  should  be  Assisted ;"  and  on  "Spelling''     Former* 
officers  were  reelected,  with  the  substitution  of  Messrs.  P.  B.  Peck, 
W.  W.  Dowd,  and  H.  R.  Buckham,  for  Messrs.  Burleigh,  Whitt*-, 
more,  and  Barrows. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  New  London,  November  iVth. 
and  18th,  1864.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  on 
"  The  Self-education  of  the  Teacher ;"  by  Prof.  D.  N.  Camp,  on 
"School  Classification  and  Studies ;"  and  by  Hon.  Francis  Gillette, 
on  "Education  and  a  Republican  Government,"  The  means  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  common  schools,  and  the  most  advisable 
mode  of  continuing  the  "Common  School  Journal,"  were  made 
subjects  of  discussion.  Committees  were  appointed  to  petition  the 
next  Legislature  for  improvements  in  the  School  Law,  and  for  an  act 
to  prevent  Truancy. 

PresidenL — J.  N.  Bartlett. 

Vice'Pn-sidimU.—K.  B.  Jennings,  H.  W.  Avery,  A.  N.  Lewis,  Dr.  H.  K. 
Knight,  J.  M.  Turner,  N.  C.  Pond,  C.  H.  TVrigut. 
Recording  Secretary. — L.  L.  Camp. 
Coi-respondiTyj  SecreUiry. — Jabez  LathROP. 
Treasurer. — J.  Kelloqo. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  1865  was  held  at  Williraantic  on  the 
26th  and  27th  of  October. 

Lectures  by  Prof.  T.  IL  Thatcher,  of  Yale  College,  on  the  "Im- 
portance of  Common  Schools ;"  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  "Horace  Mann,  and  the  Lesifons  of 
his  Life;"  by  Dr.  II.  N.  Knight,  Superintendent  of  School  for  Im- 
beciles, on  "Physical  Education  ;"  and  by  J.  W.  Allen,  Principal 
of  Central  District-School,  Norwich,  on  "National  Education^ 

Prof.  D.  N.  Bartlett  was  reelected  President, 
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REV.  MERRILL  RICHARDSON. 


Kerrill  Richardson,  one  of  the  foundora  and  the  Hrst  President  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Teachers*  Association,  was  bom  in  Holden,  Mas&,  in  1810.  Af- 
ter an  elementary  and  preparatory  collegiate  course  in  the  District  and  High 
School  of  his  native  town,  he  entered  Middlobury  Ck)llege,  where  he  graduated 
ial831.  He  commencod  keeping  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen  in  Rutland, 
Haas.,  and  followed  the  same  vocation  in  the  winter  until  he  was  settled  over 
the  Congregational  Society  in  Terryville,  (Plymouth,)  Conn.  Here  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  supervision  and  improvement  of  common  schools.  An  ad- 
drMB  delivered  before  the  School  Society  of  Plymouth  in  December,  1842,  on 
"Gommon  Schools  and  the  essential  features  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary,"  was 
pnnted  and  widely  circulated.  In  the  educational  work  inaugurated  by  James 
If.  Bunco,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Common  Schools,  Mr.  Richardson  took  an  active  part  He  was  particularly 
efficient  in  getting  up  the  Convention  or  Institute  of  the  teachers  of  Hartford 
county  in  October,  1846,  which  numbered  250  members  and  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  the  educational  movements  of  the  State.  Out  of  it  grew  the  "C^- 
neciictU  School  ManiLcU"  a  periodical  which  he  edited  for  two  years,  1847-48, 
and  a  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  Conventions. 

nENRY  BARNARD,  LL.  D. 

Henrt  Barxard,  the  second  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
was  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  24,  1811 — received  his  early  education  in  the 
district-school — fitted  for  Yale  College  at  the  Academy  at  Monson,  Mass.,  and 
the  Grammar  School  of  Hartford,  and  graduated  in  1830.  After  graduating,  he 
devoted  two  years  to  a  systematic  course  of  general  reading,  including  a  brief 
period  of  teaching — two  years  to  travel  in  this  country  in  connection  with  a 
study  of  the  history,  biography,  and  the  physical,  and  social  condition  of  each 
State— throe  years  to  the  study  of  the  law  as  his  future  profession,  in  the  office 
of  Hon.  WiDis  Hall,  Now  York,  and  the  Law  School  of  Yale  College — and  two 
years  to  foreign  travel,  with  an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  reference  to  the 
same  before  his  departure  and  on  hia  return.  Soon  after  his  return  from  Eu- 
rope he  was  elected  for  three  years  in  succession  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
became  so  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools  and  other 
means  of  popular  education,  that  he  resolved  to  give  up  the  legal  profession  and 
the  chances  of  a  political  career,  for  which  he  had  made  the  most  elaborate  and 
costly  preparation,  and  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  securing  the  universal 
education  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  best  education  of  the  largest  number 
which  could  be  secured  by  a  system  of  public  schools.  For  an  account  of  his 
educational  labors,  see  American  Journal  of  Kducation,  Vol.  L,  pp.  659-738. 
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DAVID  N.  CAMP,  A.  M. 

David  N.  Camp  was  bom  in  Durham,  Connecticut,  October  3,  1820,  and  re- 
ceived in  the  district-school  and  academj  of  his  native  town  a  thorougli  English 
education,  wliich  was  made  doubly  valuable,  mentally,  by  one  winter's  experi- 
ence in  teaching  the  Center  district-school  in  Guilford,  and  physically,  by  a  few 
months'  varied  practice  on  the  farm  for  several  summers.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  commenced  preparation  for  college  in  reference  to  the  clerical  profession, 
but,  in  attending  the  Teachers'  Institute  or  class  at  Hartford  in  the  autumn  of 
1839,  where  he  was  brought  in  daily  conversation  and  instruction  with  Thomas 
H.  Gallaudet,  Henry  Barnard,  and  the  conductors  of  that  Institute,  he  caught 
the  prevailing  enthusiasm  for  educational  improvement,  and  determined  to  make 
teaching  his  life  work,  although  ho  did  not  abandon  his  plan  of  a  collegiate 
course  as  preliminary  to  a  thorough  course  of  professional  training.  But  a  se* 
vere  illness  leaving  his  eyes  weak,  he  resumed  school  teaching — for  five  terms 
in  the  central  district  of  Branford,  and  for  the  same  period,  in  the  Meriden 
Academy  or  Institute,  until  1850,  when  he  became  assistant  in  the  State  Nor^ 
mal  School  at  New  Britain,  associate  principal  in  1855,  and  principal  in  1857. 
In  virtue  of  the  last  oflBce,  he  became  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
until  September,  1864,  when  on  the  separation  of  the  two  oflBces,  he  resumed 
the  exclusive  duties  of  principal  of  the  Normal  School.  From  1847,  when  the 
State  made  provision  for  the  holding  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  each  county. 
Prof.  Camp  has  devoted  a  portion  of  each  year  to  their  instruction  and  man-  ' 
agement — more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  and  embracing  an  attend- 
ance of  over  10,000  teachers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed 
in  1847  to  call  a  convention  of  teachers  for  the  organization  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  in  1848,  was  its  first  Secretary,  its  President  in  1847,  and  has 
attended  every  meeting  and  taken  part  in  the  regular  addresses  and  discussions 
of  each  mooting.  He  has  gathered  every  year  with  the  teachers  of  the  county 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  American 
Association,  and  the  National  Teachers'  Association.  Prof  Camp  is  the  author 
of  a  revised  edition  of  Mitchell's  Outline  Haps,  and  of  a  series  of  MnTinftla  for 
teaching  Geography. 

REV.  ELIJAH  B.  HUNTINGTON,  A.  M. 

Elijah  Bai.dwin  Huntington,  son  of  Deacon  Nehemiah  Huntington,  was 
born  in  Bozrah,  Ct.,  Aug.  14th,  1816.     Having  attended  the  district-school, 
summer  and  winter,  until  twelve  years  of  age,  and  during  the  winter  until  six- 
teen, he  in  the  last  term  commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  and  in  the  following 
spring,  in  his  father's  kitchen,  so  far  mastered  Flint's  Surveying  as  to  be  em- 
ployed in  measuring  land  in  the  neighborhood.     In  his  seventeenth  year  he  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  medicine,  still  continuing  his  Latin,  and  in  1834  was 
engaged  to  teach  a  district-school  in  Salem,  Ct.,  at  $9.50  per  month,  "  boarding 
round, '  a  room  and  fire  having  been  pledged  by  the  committee.     He  was  com 
plimented  at  the  close  of  the  school  for  doing  what  had  not  been  done  for  the 
nine  preceding  years — carrj'ing  the  school  through  without  a  successful  rebel- 
lion—which was  due  to  the  sympathy  and  influence  which   his  well-known 
habits  of  study  out  of  school  had  upon  the  pupils  of  his  own  age.     This  winter, 
without  aid,  he  went  through  Goodrich's  Greek  Lessons  and  Grammar,  and  read 
and  re-read  Virgil    In  March,  1836,  he  opened  a  private  school  in  Mansfielc^ 
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CL,  which  he  continued  until  ho  entered  Yale  CoDego  in  the  Fall.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  Sophomore  year  his  collegiate  studies  were  interrupted  by  111- 
bealtli  and  want  of  means,  and  ho  resumed  his  school. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Huntington  prosecuted  teaching  and  study,  as  his 
health  permitted — going  over  the  regular  college  studies  and  pursuing  a  theO' 
logical  course,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1815.  After  laboring  for  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  Windliam  county,  Ct,  and  Worcester  county,  Mass., 
ho  was  Huccessful  in  gatliering  together  and  at  length  organizing  a  congregation 
in  what  is  now  tlie  town  of  Putuam,  CL  Here  he  devoted  himself  also  to  the 
cause  of  common  school  education,  employing  about  one-third  of  his  time  in 
tlie  schools  and  with  the  teachers  of  the  town  and  county.  Ho  drew  up  aa 
elaborate  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  Thompson  in  1849,  which  waa 
published  in  the  State  Superintendent's  report.  In  the  following  year  he  waa 
employed  by  the  Superintendent,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  to  visit,  examine,  and 
report  upon  the  schools  of  Windham  county,  which  report  was  also  published. 

His  voice  failing  in  tho  pulpit,  Mr.  Huntington,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  ac- 
cepted tho  charge  of  tho  Graded  School  iu  West  Meriden,  and  in  tho  fall  of 
1852  was  iuvitod  to  Waterbury  as  principal  of  the  High  School  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  schools,  where  he  remained  until  December,  1854,  when  he 
waa  called  to  tho  charge  of  tho  Graded  School  at  Stamford.  These  several 
schools  were  conducted  with  marked  ability  and  success.  On  resigning  the 
Stamford  school  in  1857,  he  opened  a  private  boys'  school,  which  was  continued 
until  1864,  sinco  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  compilation  of  the  history 
of  Stamford  and  otlier  hterary  labors. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  one  of  tho  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  New 
Haven  county,  while  resident  in  that  county ;  was  elected  President  of  tho 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  1852,  and  has  frequently  lectured  before  Lyce- 
ums, Teachers*  A.s8ociations,  and  Educational  Conventions.  Several  of  his  lee* 
turea  and  addresses  have  been  published,  and  his  pen  has  also  been  employed 
in  the  local  newspapers  for  educational  and  religious  purposes.  He  received 
fix)m  Tale  College  in  1850  tho  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

TIIO.MAS  W.  T.  CURTIS. 

T.  W.  T.  Curtis  was  bom  at  Epsom,  New  Hampshire,  April  18th,  1823. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  tho  academy  at  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1844.  Having  had  some  previous  experience  in  tcadiing  in  dis- 
trict-schools, ho,  after  graduation,  was  principal  of  Brackett  Academy  at  Green- 
land, N.  H.,  during  the  year  1844-5;  then  taught  for  three  years  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  and  afterwards  for  three  years  had  charge  of  the  Oliver 
High  School  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Public  High  S<.'hool  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  position  ho  resigned  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1862  and  established  in  tho  same  city  a  Young  Ladies'  Boarding  School, 
of  which  ho  is  still  (1865)  principal.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  1857. 

EMORY  P.  STRONG 
Emory  Foote  Strong  was  born  at  Bolton,  Conn.,  Oct.  10th,  182t.    He  at- 
tended several  academical  schools  in  addition  to  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  but  obtained  his  classical  education  and  preparation  for  college  chiefly  at 
the  Monson  Academy  under  the  instruction  of  Charlea  Hammond.    He  bad 
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early  made  choice  of  the  ministrj  as  a  profession,  but  was  induced  to  defer  en- 
tering  college  and  to  take  charge  of  a  school  at  RockviHe  for  a  jcar,  at  a  salary 
of  $400.  Even  before  entering  the  Monson  Academy  he  had  taught  a  winter 
school  in  the  district  of  Elastbury  for  $10  a  month  and  "board  around,"  some- 
times wading  through  two  miles  of  snow-banks  of  a  winter's  morning  and  then 
building  his  school-house  fire.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  at  Rockville  he 
had  become  so  much  interested  in  the  occupation  of  iL^ruction  that  he  gave  up, 
though  reluctantly,  his  former  cherished  plans,  and  made  teacbitig  his  profes- 
sion. In  1853  he  left  Rockville  for  a  school  in  West  Meriden,  and  in  1855  w, 
appointed  to  the  High  School  in  Bridgeport  at  a  salary  of  $1,200.  He  was  he 
the  pioneer  in  the  matter  of  free  sdbiools  and  advocated  the  measure  in  pub 
meetings  and  through  the  local  press,  and  was  actively  interested  in  the  e 
tion  of  new  school-houses  and  other  measures  of  reform.  In  1862  he  left  thi:: 
position  and  established  a  Military  Scho(^  with  which  he  is  still  (ISS 
connected. 

In  1 858  Mr.  Strong  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associati 
and  reelected  the  following  year.    In  addition  to  his  other  school  duties  he 
for  several  years  been  active  in  building  up  and  maintaining  Mission  Sunda 
Schools,  and  has  acted  as  chaplain  in  connection  with  a  mission  service  in 

county  jaiL 

AUGUSTUS  MORSE,  A.  M. 

Augustus  Morse  was  bom  in  Hardwick,  Vt,  April  9th,  1808.    He 
menced  the  practice  of  the  profbssion,  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted,  in 
winter  of  1823,  in  a  district-school  In  Walden,  Vt     During  the  following 
ter  he  taught  in  Peacham,  and  for  nine  winters  in  succession  in  Hardwidc^ 
the  same  State,  usually  working  upon  a  farm  in  summer  and  attending  actm. 
during  the  antumn  at  an  Academy.    He  now  went  to  Castleton  to  complete 
preparation  for  college,  and  entered  Middlebury  College  in  1833.     After 
ing  in  New  Haven,  Yt.,  and  again  at  Castleton,  he  obtained  leave  of 
for  six  months  during  his  Junior  year,  to  take  charge  of  the  Latin 
School  in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.     He  here  remained,  however,  through 
year,  was  then  principal  of  the  Academy  at  Nantucket  for  nearly  two 
when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  High  School  in  the  same  town,  wbicb 
position  he  held  for  sixteen  years.    Visiting  Middlebury  at  this  time,  he  re- 
ceived the  Master's  degree,  and  in  1855  removed  to  Hartford,  Ct,  to  take  cbaigct- 
of  the  North  Grammar  School,  where  he  is  still  engaged.    He  was  elected  Rw* 
ident  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  m  1862,  and  was  reelected  in  the  iBf* 
lowing  year. 
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I.      SCHOOL  A880CIATI0K  OP  THB  COnKTT  Of  MIDDLESEX,   COKW. 

The  School  Association  of  the  Count]/  of  Middlesex^  Codd.,  waa 
io  existence  in  May,  1709,  and  bow  long  before  we  bave  not  ascer- 
tained. It  was  probably  tbe  growtb  of  tbe  discussion  wbicb  the  dis- 
position of  the  Western  Reserve  lands  created  in  the  Legislature  and 
among  the  people  between  the  years  1796  and  1799.  The  following 
'^oode'^  for  the  Government  and  Instruction  of  Common  Schools, 
drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  (father  of  William  C« 
Woodbridge,  the  geographer  and  educator,)  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and,  at  that  date,  Principal  of  a  Female  School  in  Middletown 
was  addressed  by  this  Association,  to  the  Visitors  and  Overseers  of 
schools  : 

RBOULATIONS  FOR  THB  aOTKRNMENT  Of  KHOOLIi. 

In  the  acknowledgment  of  all  men  of  goodness,  policy,  or  wisdom,  the  proper 
edaoation  of  yonth  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  society.  It  is  the  soaree 
of  private  virtue  and  public  prosperity,  and  demands  the  best  practical  system  of 
inttimction,  aided  by  the  united  exertions  and  patronage  of  the  wise  and  good. 
From  a  solicitude  to  promote  this  very  interesting  and  most  important  object,  the 
fsOowing  regulations  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Visitors 
sad  Overseers  of  Schools — by  the  School  Association  of  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

Instructors  and  scholars  shall  punctually  attend  their  schools,  in  due  season, 
sod  the  appointed  number  of  hours. 

The  whole  time  of  instructors  and  scholars  shuU  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
per business  and  duties  of  the  school. 

Every  scholar  shall  be  furnished  with  necessary  books  for  his  instruction.  Id 
winter,  efTectual  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  warming  the  school-house  in 
season,  otherwise  the  forenoon  is  almost  lost. 

The  Bible — in  selected  portions — or  the  New  Testament,  ought,  in  Christian 
schools,  to  bo  read  by  those  classes  who  are  capable  of  reading  decently, 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  before  the  morning  prayer.  If  this  mode 
of  reading  be  adopted,  it  will  remove  every  objection  of  irreverence, 
and  answer  all  the  purposes  of  morality,  devotion,  and  reading.  Some  questions 
may  be  very  properly  proposed  and  answered  by  the  master  or  scholars ;  and 
five  minutes,  thus  spent,  would  be  a  very  profitable  exercise  of  moral  and  other 
instruction. 

Proper  lessons,  and  fully  within  the  soholar^s  power  to  learn,  ought  to  be  given 
to  every  class  each  part  of  the  day.  These  daily  lessons  ought  to  be  faithfully 
learned  and  recited  to  the  master  or  his  approved  monitors. 

One  lesson  in  two  or  more  days  may  be  a  review  of  the  preceding  lessons  of 
those  days ;  and  one  lesson  in  each  week  a  review  of  the  studies  of  that  week. 
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The  Aum  of  thw  review,  iairly  written  or  noted  in  the  book  stadled,  may  be  oar* 
ried  by  the  scholars,  each  Saturday,  to  their  respective  parents  or  guardirJM. 

Scholars  equal  in  knowledge  ought  to  be  classed.  Those  whose  prugr«as  mer- 
its  advancement  should  rise  to  a  higher  olass ;  and  those  who  decline  by  negli- 
gence, should  be  degraded  every  month. 

The  hours  of  seliool  ought,  as  much  aa  possible,  to  be  appropriated  in  the  fiil- 
lowing  or  a  similar  manner,  viz : 

In  the  morning,  the  Bible  may  be  delivered  to  the  head  of  each  class,  and  by^ 
them  to  the  fscholars  capable  of  reading  decently  or  looking  over.  This  readings 
with  some  short  remarks  or  questions,  with  the  morning  prayer,  nrsay  ooeopy  tb^ 
first  half  hour.  The  second  may  be  employed  in  hearing  the  rooming  lessons.^ 
while  the  younger  classes  are  preparing  to  spell  and  read.  The  third  in  attentkas 
to  the  writers.  The  fourth  in  hearing  the  under  classes  read  and  spelL  Tb^ 
fillh  in  looking  over  and  assisting  the  writers  and  cipherers.  Tlie  sixth  in  hear^ 
lug  the  under  classes  spell  and  read  the  second  time  \  and  receiving  and  deposit- 
ing pens,  writing  and  reading  books. 

In  all  exercises  of  reading,  the  teacher  ooght  to  prononnce  a  part  of  the  lessooiL 
giving  the  scholars  a  correct  example  of  accent  and  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  ami 
oadeoce.     In  all  studies,  tlie  scholars  ought  to  be  frequently  and  critically  observed. 
The  teacher 's  eye  on  all  Iiis  school  is  the  great  preservative  of  diligence  aad 
order. 

In  the  afternoon,  one  half  hour  may  be  employed  in  spelling  together,  repeatiog 
grammar,  rules  of  arithmetio,  and  useful  tables,  with  a  dear  and  foil,  bat  soft 
voice,  while  the  instructor  prepares  pens,  writing-books,  &c.  Tlie  second  and 
third  half  houra  in  hearing  the  under  classes,  and  assisting  the  writers  aad  ci- 
pherers. The  fourth  in  hearing  the  npper  dasses  read.  The  fifth  in  hearing  the 
under  classes  read  and  spell  the  second  time.  The  sixth  in  receiving  and  depos- 
iting the  books,  d;o.,  as  above. 

That  the  school  be  closed  with  an  evening  prayer,  prevkyas  to  which  the  schol- 
ars shall  repeat  a  psalm  or  hymn — and  also  the  Lord's  prayer. 

Saturday  may  be  wholly  employed  in  an  orderly  review  of  the  studies  of  the 
week,  except  one  hour  appropriated  to  instruction  in  the  first  prindples  of  Kligion 
and  morality,  and  in  repeating  together  the  ten  commandments.  That  the  eate- 
chism  usually  taught  in  schools  be  divided  by  the  master  into  four  sections,  one 
of  which  shall  be  repeated  sncoessively  on  each  Saturday. 

'  Any  unavoidable  failure  of  the  master  in  the  time  of  attendance  on  school 
onght  to  be  made  up  by  him.  Absence  of  the  scholar  ought  to  be  noted  for  in- 
qniry. 

Parents  should  aid  and  encourage  the  scholars  in  studying  proper  lessons  at 
home,  especially  in  winter  evenings,  which  are  the  better  part  of  the  day.  For 
slow  will  be  the  progress  of  the  scholar  without  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the 
parent. 

To  these  regulations  there  is,  in  equity,  an  equal  right  of  appeal  to  the  orer- 
scers  of  schools,  bith  for  parents  and  teachers,  in  all  matters  oif  dispute.  It  ap- 
pears indispensably  necessary  that  a  proper  system  of  school  regulations  should  be 
delivered  both  to  parents  and  teachers ;  and  also  to  be  f^nentiy  read,  explained, 
inculcated,  and  urged  npon  the  scholars. 

The  teacher  becoming  accountable  to  the  parents  and  overseers  for  the  faithfnl 
instruction  of  his  school,  has  a  right  to  expect — First,  due  support  in  government 
from  both — Second,  proper  books  of  instruction  and  morality,  manners  and 
learning — ^Third,  the  steady  and  punctual  attendance  of  his  scholars,  and  dili- 
gence in  their  studies.  Failure  on  one  part  can  never  be  entitled  to  fulfillment 
on  the  other. 

That  there  be  opened,  in  every  school,  a  register  containing  the  following  re- 
cords, viz.: 

1st.  Time  of  entrance,  continuance,  and  departure  of  each  scholar  and  master. 

2d.  The  names  of  all  whose  example  in  good  manners  and  orderly  oondoot, 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  school,  which  shall  stand  on  the  honorable  list  daring 
the  continuance  of  their  good  character  and  conduct. 

3d.  The  names  of  the  three  best  scholars  in  every  class  and  branch  of  leamiog 
at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 

4th.  The  names  and  crimes  of  every  one  who  is  gnilty  of  lying,  stealing,  inda- 
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teiioy,  fighting,  or  Sabbath-breaking.    These,  on  eyidence  of  reformation,  shall  be 


5th.  That  a  record  be  kept  of  all  the  names  and  donations  of  those  who  shall 
gUMronsly  give  prizes  or  books  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  good  man- 
ners. 

That  the  virtuous  and  diligent  may  be  encouraged  and  rewarded,  and  the  Tic- 
ions  discountenanced  and  punished,  this  register  shall  be  open  to  the  parents  and 
"^dtors  of  schools,  and  read  on  days  of  public  examination. 

A  proper  system  of  manners  ought  to  be  drawn  up,  suited  to  the  age,  situation, 
Md  connections  of  children  in  society.  Tliis  will  answer  for  a  rule  of  duty,  and 
appeal  in  all  cases  of  trial.  In  all  ohflrges,  the  complainant  shall  ascertain  the 
tet-— the  law  broken — the  reason  of  the  law — and  the  probable  consequences  to 
flooiety — to  the  offender — the  whole  proTing  the  duty  and  benevolent  design  of 
pnaeontion. 

A  short  system  of  morality  ought  to  be  compiled  Ibr  the  particular  use  of  chil- 
dren— illustrated  by  familiar  examples,  and  applied  to  their  particular  rights  and 
eireainstaiioes.  ^*  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a 
duld." 

Bffiictual  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  convince  children  that  their  whole  con- 
dao(  is  the  object  of  perpetual  cognizance  and  inquiry  in  the  parent  and  teaefaer, 
the  minister  of  the  gospel  and  the  civil  officers. 

All  instruction  in  morals  and  manners  is  most  clearly  illustrated  and  most  ef- 
liMJttially  enforced  by  example.  Consequently,  good  and  evil  examples  are  among 
the  first  of  virtues  and  worst  of  vices  in  society,  and  ought  to  be  punished  or  re- 
warded. 

Books  of  reading  and  spelling,  morality  and  manners,  in  general  use,  should  be 
the  property  of  the  district  and  under  the  master's  keeping,  and  by  him  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  scholars  ;  for  the  following  reasons  :  1.  A  much  less  number  will 
iuwwer.  2.  They  will  be  bought  cheaper.  3.  Kept  better.  4.  Better  answer 
all  purposes — ^for  a  class  using  any  set  at  school  may  study  in  them  at  homo.  5. 
Such  a  plan  would  encourage  donations  and  furnish  a  school  library  for  various 
and  occasional  reading. 

AU  school  laws  and  regulations  should  be  clearly  understood  and  frequently 
iaoaloated.  Reason  and  rule  should  go  together.  Perauasion  and  en(K)urage- 
ment  should  first  be  tried — admonition  and  caution  may  perhaps  be  proper  in 
every  instaooe  for  the  first  ofiense.  Caution,  reprimand,  and  assurance  of  the 
jwoeasity  of  punishment  may  be  sufficient  for  the  second  fault  But  a  Becond 
crime  should  not  be  passed  over  without  evident  proofs  of  inadvertence  or  true 
nemtenoe.  A  third  instance  of  deliberate  breach  of  plain  orders— of  repeated 
nnlts  or  crimes— demands  immediate  chastisement.  All  punishments  should  he 
— -1.  Safe,  and  attended  with  instruction — the  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom.  S. 
Never  given  up  until  the  offisnder  is  submissive  and  obedient  Necessity  or  pni- 
^enoe  may  oblige  ua  to  vary,  discorUinue  or  delay  a  punishment — but  to  give  up 
iroald  be  the  destruction  of  all  government 

lliese,  or  similar  regulations,  gentlemen,  we  think  indispensably  neoeasary  to 
tlie  well  being  and  general  utility  of  schools.  They  are,  therefore,  with  all  dne 
deference  to  your  wisdom,  respectfully  presented  to  your  consideration. 

Jiiddletowny  May  nt\  1799. 
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IN  THE  SABT  DISTRICT  Or  KSNSIKGTON,   OOKK. 


As  AN  example  of  associated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mothers 
women  of  a  district  or  town  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  we  S 
troduced  from  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  for  18- 
extracts  from  various  communications  and  official  documents  m 
specting  the  organization  and  results  of  an  "Association  of  the 
males  of  a  School-district  in  Kensington  ** — a  portion  of  the  toi 
of  Berlin  in  Connecticut.    We  introduce  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Emi 
Willard,  the  author  of  this  plan  of  school  improvement,  and  m( 
than  any  person,  living  or  dead,  the  originator  and  demonstrator         *< 
our  present  advanced  views  and  methods  of  female  education,  f 

the  same  remarks  which,  as  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
Editor  of  the  Common  School  Journal,  we  published  in  1840. 

From  the  outset  of  our  labors  in  this  fields  we  have  been  sensible  of  the 
influence  for  good  which  the  mothers  of  a  district  or  socictj  might  exei 
more  active  individual  or  associated  efforts,  inbehalf  of  common  schools, 
stand  at  the  very  fountain  of  influence.    The  dross,  manners,  books,  regnlar-"»{f, 
and  punctuality  of  attendance,  and  the  review  or  preparation  of  school  leofg'*'^ 
at  home,  of  the  children,  depend  mainly  on  them.    Let  the  mothers  of  a  dist;^^ 
read,  converse,  and  become  well  informed,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  scIlo^ 
become  acquainted  with  the  teacher,  visit  the  school-room,  see  in  what  c\ob6, 
uncomfortable,  and  unpleasant  quarters  their  children  are  doomed  to  spend  tliev 
school  hours,  the  vast  amount  of  time,  during  each  session  of  the  sdiool,  tbef, 
especially  the  younger,  are  unemployed  in  any  useful  exercise,  and  the  bad  or 
inefficient  methods  of  government  and  instruction  too  often  pursued  by  the  teach- 
ers, wlK»ra  school  visitors  have  licensed  to  teach  the  children  of  others,  not  their 
own,  nnd  the  schools  can  not  remain  where  they  are.     They  will  make  their 
houses  too  hot  for  their  husbands,  or  brothers,  or  grown  up  chUdren  to  remain 
at  home  in,  when  district  or  society  meetings  for  the  improvement  of  these 
schools  are  to  be  held,  or  to  come  back  again  if  they  have,  from  a  poor  economy 
which  usually  defeats  itself,  voted  against  every  proposition  to  repair  the  old,  or 
build  a  new  school-house,  or  to  employ  a  teacher  of  proper  qualifications,  be- 
cause of  the  expense.    The  following  communication  from  Mrs.  Willard  gives 
the  outline  of  an  association  of  women  for  this  purpose,  which  we  regret  die 
could  not  have  remained  in  Kensington  to  have  carried  out. 

"We  have  seen  another  plan,  for  visitation,  of  more  easy  execution,  whidi  is 
^his.    Let  a  district  be  divided  into  sections  of  t^'o,  four,  or  six  fiimilies,  accord- 
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teg  to  its  size.  Almost  every  district  would  thus  furnish  some  eight  or  ten  or 
twelve  sections,  and  let  it  be  the  duty  of  one  of  these  sections,  to  visit  tlio 
school  every  week,  say  on  Friday,  or  some  other  set  day,  until  the  circuit  of  the 
district  has  been  made.  If  convenient,  both  the  parents  should  go.  We  care 
not  how  it  is  done,  but  let  the  mothers  go  and  see  the  schools  as  they  are. 

LBTTKn   FROM  MRS.   EMMA   WILLARD,  ON   A    "PROPOSED  PLAN  OP   A   FEMALE   AS- 
SOCIATION TO  IMPROVE  SCHOOLS." 

Sir  : — Recollecting  your  request,  that  I  would  give  you  in  writing  the  ideas 
which  I  had  addressed  to  you  verbally,  on  the  importance  of  the  cooperation  of 
my  own  sox  to  the  well-being  of  common  gcliools,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  could  bo  brought  to  boar,  I  determined  to  send  you  the  outline  sketch  of  a 
plan  for  a  scx'iety,  which  was  in  agitation,  and  which  would  have  been  formed, 
had  T  remained  in  Kensington  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter.  There  being  in 
that  society  no  compact  village,  the  women  were  not  so  well  situated  for  acting 
in  an  as^'^ociate  capacity,  as  in  many  other  places.  But  had  it  been  in  my  power 
to  return,  it  would  have  been  only  on  the  condition  that  such  associations  should 
be  formed.  The  improvements  made  would  not  then  have  been  left  to  chance, 
as  to  their  continuance ;  nor  would  a  considerable  number  of  the  children,  un- 
fbmislied  with  proper  implements,  have  remained,  after  all,  little  benefited. 
The  condition  of  the  common  schools,  in  several  respects,  appears  to  me  aflfect- 
ing,  like  that  of  a  largo  young  family  of  widower's  children.  The  fether  provides 
what  he  tliinks  is  necessarj^,  and  there  is  perhaps  an  hired  maid  or  an  older  sis- 
ter, who  looks  after  the  little  children,  as  well  as  she  knows  how.  But  where 
is  the  mother?  Where  is  she  wliose  watchful  eye  and  yearning  bosom  would 
be  the  surest  pledges  of  their  growing  intelligence  and  virtue?  with  her  they 
were  cleanly,  orderly,  and  industrious.  She  felt  their  little  wants,  when  the 
father  dd  not;  and  her  influence  with  him,  or  her  own  purse,  was  sweetly 
drawn  forth  to  supply  them ;  and  tlie  supply  was  not  monthly  to  be  renewed, 
on  account  of  unwatched  waste  and  destruction ;  for  she  admonished  the  little 
squanderers;  took  core,  or  obliged  ihem  to  do  so,  of  their  minutest  articles  of 
necessity.  All  this  the  united  mothers  might  do  for  the  common  nursery  of 
their  children;  and  it  is  for  the  want  of  this  supervision,  that  the  common 
schools  are  in  the  forlorn  condition  in  which  many  of  them,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, are  now  found;  and  the  best  might  be  with  it  far  better  than  they  can  bo 
without  it.  Would  that  my  sisters  of  this  community  would  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  If  any  should  be  inclined  to  do  so,  they  may  find  the 
appended  plan  of  a  society  useful  in  aiding  thera  to  begin.  When,  however,  a 
newly  invented  machine  is  put  into  operation,  some  things  nujy  bo  found  to 
need  altering,  although  the  principle  on  which  it  is  formed  is  perfectly  correct, 
and  its  chief  parts  rightly  arranged ;  and  in  its  first  \Any  some  tliinp  may  wisely 
be  added,  merely  to  overcome" obstructions  which  its  own  motion  will  wear 
away.  Such,  for  example,  in  this  instance,  is  the  putting,  in  the  fii>t  place,  two 
persons  on  committees,  where  hereafter  an  individual  roFponsibility  would  bettor 
accomplish  the  object. 

Yours  with  great  respect, 

EMMA   WlLLARD. 

Kensington,  Sept  10th,  1840. 

PLAN   OP  ASSOCIATION, 

We,  the  undersigned,  women  of  the  Kast  DiFtrict  of  Kensington,  do  hereby 
aaeociate  ourselves,  for  the  object  of  aiding,  by  our  united  exertions,  the  com- 
mon school  cause :  especially  by  improving  the  condition  of  our  own  scliooL 

We  are  moved  hereto,  by  considering  the  vital  importance  of  elevating  by 
right  education  the  common  mind — ^by  the  endearing  tics  which  bind  us  to  the 
children  of  our  own  school— by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  proper  sphere  of 
women,  to  take  the  care  of  young  children — and  by  the  consideration  of  the 
deficiencies  heretofore  experienced,  and  the  need  of  united  and  efficient  effort, 
as  well  as  of  some  additional  pecuniary  means,  to  supply  those  deficiencies. 
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"We  do  therefore  determioe,  in  the  foar  and  by  the  &yor  of  Ood,  to  aanciftte 
ourselves  in  the  aolemn  resolution  that  we  will  do  whaterer  maj  be  in  our  power, 
consistently  with  higher  duties,  to  effect  the  object  herein  named,  and  we  oon- 
ceive  that  to  no  object  will  our  highest  dutj,  that  to  oar  Maker,  more  distinctly 
point,  than  that,  as  a  body,  the  women  of  this  district  should  see  that  the  cfail* 
dren  within  its  bounds  should  be  so  trained  as  to  become  the  t^easixtgs  of  thii 
world,  and  the  "blessed"  of  a  better. 

CONSTITUTIOS". 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Female  Common  School  Association  of  tU 
East  District  of  Kensington. 

II.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  Yice-Prendent,  Treai* 
urer,  Secretary,  and  such  Executive  Committees  as  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion may  in  their  judgment  require.  Those  shall  constitute  a  board  of  officers, 
who  shall  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  eveiy  month,  to  receive  reports,  direct 
.expenditures,  and  devise  measures  to  effect  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
chosen. 

III.  This  Association  shall  hold  semi-annual  meetings  on : — , 

at  which  times  officers  shall  be  chosen,  those  who  have  served  shall  make  re> 
.ports  of  their  several  proceedings,  and  the  other  business  of  the  Society  be 
transacted.  > 

lY.  Any  female  belonging  to  this  district  may  become  a  member  of  this  As- 
sociation, by  subscribing  this  Constitution,  and  paying  fifty  cents;  and  wfll 
continue  to  be  a  member  by  the  payment  of  the  same  sum  semi-annually;  and 
any  female  not  of  this  district  may  become  a  member  by  the  payment  of  fiye 
dollars,  she  afterwards  continuing,  if  she  remains  a  member,  to  pay  the  same  tt 
the  women  of  the  district. 

REMARKS  ON  ARTICLB  H. 

A  committee,  probably  of  two,  will  be  needed,  to  obtain  the  names,  resi* 
deuces,  n^^es,  Ac,  of  all  the  children  in  the  district,  of  suitable  age  to  att^id  the 
school — to  learn  if  any  among  them  ere  hindered  from  the  benefit  of  the  school 
by  any  causes  within  our  power  to  remove,  (as  by  a  degree  of  penary  that  do- 
privcs  them  of  suitable  clothing,  books,  kc,)  and  if  so,  to  see  that  those  causes 
be  removed,  as  far  as  our  ability  will  allow,  and  the  children  properly  dad,  and 
otherwise  provided,  arc  sent  to  the  school ;  or  otherwise  report  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Officers,  or  to  the  Association,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  petition,  in  be- 
half of  the  needy,  the  proper  male  authorities. 

Another  committee  of  the  same  number  will  be  needed  to  inspect  the  acoom* 
modations  of  the  children  and  teacher  within  the  school-house  and  without, 
to  see  whether  such  things  are  provided  as  are  needed  for  health,  comfort,  and 
cleanliness,  and  to  make  purchases  under  such  restrictions  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  bo  agreed  on — to  take  care  of  such  things  in  their  department  as  may  be  al- 
ready provided,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Officers,  and  to  make  due  reports 
to  the  Association  concerning  all  matters  within  their  department. 

Another  committee  would  be  needed,  whose  business  it  should  be,  to  spend 
a  certain  time  in  the  school,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character  and  man- 
agement of  the  teacher,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  their  behavior  in 
school,  in  order  that  they  may  bring  the  influence  of  the  Association  to  oo6per- 
ate  with  the  teacher,  to  carry  out  plans  of  improvement — to  see  that  her  efforts 
are  not  hindered  by  small  items  of  expense,  which  there  is  no  one  to  meet,  relat- 
bg  to  books  of  a  eimilar  kind  for  classes  of  the  same  degree  of  improvement, 
slates,  blackboards,  Ac— to  purchase  these  under  suitable  restrictions,  and  altf 
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to  make  purchafles  of  chenp  and  useful  appAratus,  when  the  funds  of  the  Society 
wfll  admit  The  reporta  of  such  a  committee  to  the  aaeociatod  mothers  of  the 
ohUdren  mi^ht  be  the  means  of  Incalculable  good,  by  showing  them  how  often 
ttie  teacher's  exertions  are  brought  to  naught  by  the  irregularity  of  their  chil» 
drones  attendance— how  much  each  might  do  in  her  own  family  to  make  the 
auttiority  of  the  school  respected,  and  otherwise  to  aid  the  teachers  in  the  work 
of  improvement,  and  thus  to  produce  results  whicli  Will  tell  upon  her  own  Ai- 
ture  happiness ;  for  who  can  weigh,  or  measure,  or  estimate  the  difference  to  a 
parent,  to  a  mother  especially,  between  a  good  child,  coming  forward  to  be  a 
g^d  man  or  woman,  and  a  bad  child,  growing  up  to  be  miserable  in  himself  a 
torment  to  his  family,  and  a  pest  to  society.  And  how  many  such  have  died  an 
Ontimely  death,  with  curses  upon  careless  mothers* 

For  this  committee  on  the  literature  and  regulations  of  the  school  there  would 
\ie  needed  well-educated,  judicious,  and  public  spirited  women,  who  would  spend 
enough  of  their  time  in  the  school  to  become  acquainted  with  any  improvements 
which  may  at  any  one  time  be  made  in  the  school,  so  that  such  improvements 
riMll  not  be  lost  by  a  change  of  teachers. 

The  character  and  management  of  the  teacher  would,  of  course,  fall  under  the 
observation  of  such  a  committee.  Incompetence  and  unlaithAilness  should  be 
detected  and  treated  accordingly,  and  so  sliould  the  reverse  of  these  qualities. 
The  good  and  faitliful  teacher  is  worthy  to  be  the  companion  of  the  mother  and 
Bxsters  ofUie  children  they  teach. 

The  plan  thus  set  forth  was  in  the  following  year  acted  upcm, 
and  Mrs.  WilJard,  in  an  address  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  West- 
ern College  of  Teachers  in  1842  and  read  before  many  educational 
conventions  and  associations  in  several  States,  after  setting  forth  the 
necessity  and  modes  of  women's  cooperation,  thus  speak*  of  the  re- 
mits of  tlie  experiment  in  Kensington : 

Tliese  are  no  visionary  speculations  impracticable  in  action.  Tlitfir  develop- 
ment has  already  Ixgun.  Among  tlie  green  hills  of  Connecticut,  where  perhaps 
some  of  your  association  pported  in  childhood,  there  is  a  little  band  of  mothers 
conjoined  in  a  society,  and  it  may  be,  at  this  moment,  collected  in  the  school- 
house  of  the  district,  to  devise  and  execute  the  best  plans  for  the  good  of  their 
gathered  children.  Their  constitution  and  laws  bind  them  to  learn  the  condi- 
tion of  every  one  in  the  district,  and  if  any  lack,  to  provide  the  needed  raiment. 
Another  article  enjoins  them  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  schoc'l-house  and 
its  furniture,  the  accommodations  of  the  children  and  their  teacher,  so  that  com- 
fort and  he.'Uth  may  bo  regarded,  and  habits,  proper  and  cleanly,  may  be 
formed.  Another  part  of  their  duty,  which  requires  the  talents  of  tlieir  educated 
members,  is  to  enter  into  their  course  of  study,  and  with  the  advice  of  male 
committees,  to  order  what  classes  sliall  be  fonned,  and  what  works  shall  be 
studied,  and  those  to  provide. 

It  was  but  last  May  that  this  little  society  began  its  operations,  and  already  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  are  manifold  and  precious  Tlie  children  are  clean.  Their 
school-room  is  whitewashed  and  made  neat  in  every  comer.  Without  you  may 
see  an  eaves-trough,  and  a  vessel  to  hold  rainwnter,  and  in  an  ante-room  a 
neatly  scoured  form  for  pails  and  drinking  cups  and  wash-basins,  with  towels 
hung  above.    New  furniture  is  provided  for  the  teacher.    She  is  ex-oflBcio  a 
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member  of  the  association,  and  is  a  young  lady  of  talents  and  not  withoc3^ 
friends,  nor  wholly  withoat  fortune.     She  was  liberally  educated;  but  8*:»-* 
caught  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  undertook  and  now  performs  her  lab**    « 
with  a  &r  different  spirit  than  the  love  of  ^in.    She  feels  ennobled  by  givii 
her  efforts,  not  here  neglected,  to  a  generous  cause.    The  cry  of  unsuit 
school-books,  and  a  want  of  conformity  even  in  these,  is  no  longer  here, 
mothers  have  found  a  way  to  obviate  this,  as  they  may  every  serious  impeding 


to  the  proper  training  of  their  children,  if  they  will  come  forward  in  their  unitzzL^ed 
strength.     Look  upon  the  western  wall  of  the  school-house  and  you  see  a  bocz:;^. 
case  locked.     It  contains  the  library  these  mothers  have  purchased  for  the  schr-^^ 
Their  teacher  is  their  librarian.    If  parents  are  poor,  the  use  of  the  books  is  iH^ 
but  if  able  to  pay,  the  society  receive  four,  six  or  eight  cents,  according  to  XJie 
value,  on  eadi  volume  used  in  the  season.    This  will  keep  their  fund  good  U 
purchase  new  ones  when  needed,  or  when  it  sliall  be  resolved  that  new  stadiei 
shall  be  introduced ;  and  they  find  that  a  great  saving  is  to  be  made  of  tuailf 
expenses,  by  this  plan  of  providing  school-books  for  their  children ;  no  monej- 
loving  author  will  there  put  out  a  good  work  and  introduce  a  bad  one,  by  flat*    - 
tering  the  vanity  or  tampering  with  the  honesty  of  the  teacher.    She,  as  is 
proper,  is  but  the  agent  of  the  mothers ;  therefore,  if  she  leaves  tlie  school, 
there  need  be  no  change  of  studies. 

Go  with  me  to  this  school  and  listen  to  the  recitations.    The  children  are 
taught  to  articulate  without  toning.     The  little  ones  have  their  slates,  on  which 
tliey  print  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  the  larger  have  their  blackboards,  on 
which  they  state  and  work  their  sums  in  arithmetic,  or  illustrato  geographical 
studies  by  drawing  maps.     They  are  taught  spelling  and  composition  simulta- 
neously, by  writing  sentences  on  fieuniliar  subjects,  or  concerning  their  lessons. 
The  most  advanced  class  compose  familiar  letters.    This  class  are  this  seosoii 
learning  "Chemistry  for  Beginners;"  and  at  home  the  mothers  are  delighted  to 
observe  thcra  engaged  in  their  simple  experiments.     No  idle  stray  books  are 
here  read  to  give  false  principles  in  morals,  to  foster  a  maudlin  sensibihty,  or 
teach  the  children  a  style  more  childish  than  their  own.     The  precious  hours 
of  school  reading  make  them  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  with  their  books 
of  study,  which  they  are  taught  to  understand  and  explain.     When  they  are 
merry,  they  sing.     They  are  not  kept  more  than  an  hour  confined,  before  they 
are  allowed  to  sport  in  the  wood  just  by,  or  on  tlie  green  bank  of  the  hillock, 
on  which  the  school-house  stands — fortunately  at  some  distance  fit)m  the  pubhc 
road.     It  is  in  the  town  of  Berlin,  among  the  beautiful  brooks  and  groves  of 
Kensington,  that  this  favored  spot  may  be  found. 

Not  only  have  these  mothers  improved  their  children  but  themselves.  In- 
stead of  gay  parties  for  their  daughters,  they  have  in  some  cases  invited  a  class, 
it  may  bo,  of  geography  or  ciiemiatry,  to  their  houses,  and  themselves  examined 
them  in  their  study.  The  regular  meeting  of  the  society  has  been  held  one 
afternoon  of  each  month  at  the  school-house,  when  they  have  first  heard  the 
children  recite,  and  then  dismisFing  them,  have  proceeded  to  the  basineas  of  the 
society,  their  industrious  hajids  perhaps  employed  in  the  meantime  in  making 
garments  for  the  destitute. 

The  field  opens  before  them  as  they  advance.  They  have  made  discoveries 
of  conveniences  to  be  provided,  of  discomforts  and  dangers  to  health  and  physi- 
cal constitution  to  be  guarded  against,  u-hich,  but  for  their  personal  attention, 
they  would  never  have  dreamed  o£ 
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PRELIMINARY  HISTORY. 

The  earliest  educational  conventions  in  Vermont  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  any  record  were  held  in  the  winter  of  1830-31,  and 
were  connected  with  the  movement  in  behalf  of  lyceums,  which  had 
become  so  general  throughout  the  Union.  These  meetings  were 
held  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  were  attended  by  Mr.  Hol- 
brook,  the  originator  of  the  system.  Weekly  meetings  of  teachers, 
semi-annual  county  conventions,  and  the  use  of  apparatus  in  schools 
were  recommended,  and  committees  were  appointed  and  times  spec- 
ified for  town  and  county  meetings  to  organize  lyceums  or  associa- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation in  general.  Four  or  five  County  Lyceums  were  formed  at 
the  time,  and  town  associations  also  in  several  places  in  the  State. 
Some  of  those  Lyceums  continued  in  operation  for  several  years, 
but  there  is  very  little  upon  record  respecting  them. 

The  information  at  hand  respecting  subsequent  movements  is  im- 
perfect and  our  record  consequently  will  probably  be  defective.  The 
"Annals  of  Education"  for  June,  1836,  contains  a  notice  of  a  State 
Convention  of  teachers  and  others,  to  be  held  at  Montpelier  on  the 
23d  of  August,  and  a  list  is  given  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion. No  notice,  however,  is  given  of  the  holding  or  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting.  The  friends  of  education  in  Windsor  county 
met  at  Windsor,  March  13th,  1839 — Hon.  Horace  Everett,  Presi- 
dent ;  E.  C.  Tracy,  Secretary ;  and  Rev.  J.  Tracy,  of  Boston,  Rev.  J. 
Richards,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  Phelps,  a  Business  Committee.  Hon.  Ja- 
cob Collamcr  delivered  a  lecture  upon  **  legislation  in  regard  to  com- 
mon schools,"  and  the  following  resolutions,  which  show  the  ques- 
tions and  spirit  of  the  times,  were  adopted : — 

Kesolvcdy  That  the  interest  of  the  Surplus  Revenue,  instead  of  being  used  to 
diminish  the  taxes  merely,  oujrht  to  be  employed  for  the  improvemeni  of 
common  sehools,  either  by  providing  better  houses,  by  purchasing:  libraries  and 
apparatUH,  by  establi.^jjin}^  model  schools,  by  keeping  up  a  school  of  a  high 
character  in  each  town  for  tlie  whole  year,  by  continuing  the  several  district 
schools  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year  than  now,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the 
several  towns  and  districts  may  judge  expedient. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  regards  with  peculiar  interest  those  institu- 
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Uons  in  which  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  qQaMf&cation  of  ieadMfB  fcr 
eomroon  schools,  and  that  we  cordially  recommend  to  our  ooaunnni^  Mcb  is* 
stitutioDs  as  especially  desenring  of  patronage. 

Jiesoked^  That  we  recommend  the  introduction  into  oor  oonunon  sdbools  oT 
branches  higher  and  more  numerous  than  those  now  ctkstomarily  taught^  so  &r 
as  can  be  done  by  adopting  elementary  works  of  histoiy  and  ecienice  as  readisf 
books. 

Resolved,  That  the  Convention  recommend  the  formation  of  %  permanent 
County  Association  for  the  promotion  of  popular  educatioo,  and  that  a  meeting 
be  held  in  Woodstock,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Jane  next,  to  Oiiganize  mA 
Association. 

Resolved,  Tliat  great  benefits  would  result  from  tlie  introdaction  of  Iftrarici 
and  apparatus  for  illustration  into  primary  schoola. 

Hon.  J.  Ci>liRmer,  Rev.  J.  Thurston,  and  Rev.  Z.  Bliss  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  secure  a  general  representation  at  the  pto 
posed  meeting  and  to  make  the  necessary  preliminarj  arrangements. 

In  1842,  several  important  meetings  were  held  in  behalf  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  education  for  the  State.  A  convention  had  al« 
ready  been  held  at  Brandon  in  184-1.  A  second  was  held  at  Mid'* 
dlebnry,  January  13th,  1842,  of  which  Hon.  W.  C.  Eittredge  vai 
chairman,  and  Uon.  Harvey  Bell,  secretary.  Many  of  the  best  in^ 
formed  and  most  energetic  men  of  the  State  were  present  and  the 
whole  subject  of  education,  both  by  schools  and  eoUeges,  came  an* 
der  consideration.  Resolutions  of  a  general  character  were  adopted 
respecting  the  wants  of  the  schools,  and  especially  of  the  academieSi 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Kittredge,  Merrill,  Smith,  Wheeler,  Labaree, 
Stevens,  of  Barnet,  Briggs,  Clarke,  Hallock,  Stoddard,  Starr,  of 
Middlebury,  Palmer,  Adams,  Prindle,  Twining,  and  others.  The 
chairman  and  secretary  were  requested  to  prepare  and  publish  ao 
address  to  the  public  upon  the  subject  of  a  general  system  of  edacA* 
tion  for  the  State,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Bur 
lington  on  the  23d  of  February.  At  this  meeting  Gov.  Paine  pre 
sided,  and  G.  B.  Shawe  and  J.  K.  Converse  acted  as  secretaries. 
The  Convention  was  addressed  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Benedict  in  relation 
to  the  legislation  of  the  State  upon  education ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peck^ 
of  Poultney,  upon  the  common  school  system  of  New  York,  and 
upon  the  outlines  of  a  system  for  Vermont ;  by  Pres.  Wheeler,  upon 
the  Massachusetts  system;  by  Calvin  Pease,  upon  the  prevailing 
system  of  academical  education ;  by  Rev.  Zcnas  Bliss,  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  State ;  by  Prof.  Twining,  upon  the  means 
of  arousing  popular  interest  and  action  in  behalf  of  education ;  and 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Marsh,  on  physical  education.  The  action  of  the 
previous  Legislature  in  providing  for  the  collection  of  information 
and  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  education  in  the  State  was  ap- 
proved and  the  following  resolutions,  among  others,  were  adopted : 

Resotvedy  That  tho  defects  in  our  present  system  of  education  can  not  bs 
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Mbddied  without  enlightened  legisktive  Bction,  by  wliich  all  our  BeminaricB  of 
teaming  shall  be  brought  under  the  supenrision  of  the  State  and  receive  that 
patronage  Irom  the  goyemment  which  they  ro  highly  deserve. 

Jie9okfed,  That  the  only  mode  of  securing  this  legislative  action  is  by  circulat- 
ing information  among  the  people — creating  a  correct  public  sentiment  and  pro- 
dndng  such  an  interest  among  all  classes  of  the  community  as  will  sustain  the 
Legislature  in  the  action  proposed. 

Re9olved^  That  immediate,  determinedf  and  decided  action  for  the  production 
of  these  results,  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  the  friends  of  education  in  tlie 
dtate. 

Messrs.  Pres.  J.  Wheeler,  E.  Fairbanks,  E.  C.  Tracy,  D.  P. 
Thompson,  and  N.  Williams  were  appointed  a  committee  with 
power  to  call  another  convention  and  prepare  business  for  its  action. 

Though  no  definitive  action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  in  1843 
or  1844,  public  discussion  was  continued  and  the  popular  mind 
awakened  to  the  need  of  improvement.  Early  in  1845  a  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Middlebury,  and  Thomas  H.  Palmer  was  appointed 
to  procure  and  publish  authentic  information  respecting  the  school 
laws  of  the  free  States.  Gov.  Slade,  in  his  message  of  Oct.  11th, 
1840,  t-o  the  Legislature,  made  an  exposition  of  the  defects  of  the 
law,  and  earnestly  commended  to  their  attention  the  subject  of 
school  supervision.  On  Oct.  1 8th,  of  the  same  year,  a  convention 
mot  at  Montpelier  for  the  formation  of  a  State  Society,  of  which 
Hon.  James  Barrett  was  chairman,  and  D.  W.  C.  Clarke,  secretary. 
The  "  Vermont  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Common  School " 
—by  diflPusing  information  respecting  the  defects  and  deficiencies  of 
the  school  system  and  the  best  methods  of  removing  the  one  and 
■applying  the  other,  and  by  promoting  the  formation  of  County  and 
Town  Societies — was  organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  offi- 
cers:— Hon.  S.  n.  Jenison,  President.  D.  P.  Thomas  and  T.  H. 
Palmer,  Secretaries.  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  and  William  Warner,  £xeo- 
utive  Committee,  and  twelve  Vice-Presidents.  We  have  no  record 
of  any  subsequent  meetings  of  this  Society,  and  the  principal  sub- 
ject proposed  for  its  action  was  removed  by  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  Nov.  5th,  1845,  providing  for  town,  county,  and  State  Superin- 
tendents, the  visitation  of  schools,  examination  of  teachers,  and  an- 
naal  County  Conventions  of  teachers.  Hon.  Horace  Eaton  was 
elected  Superintendent  and  continued  in  the  diligent  and  faithful 
performance  of  its  duties  until  1851.  The  County  Conventions  of 
teachers,  which  the  act  required  to  bo  called  by  the  Superintendents, 
seem  not  to  have  been  generally  held  until  some  two  years  later. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  however,  were  commenced  in  1846 — the  first 
i&  Washington  and  Lamoille  counties — and  soon  became  of  general 
occurrence,  though  unassisted  by  the  State.  Several  County  Teach- 
ers' Associations   were   also  organized,  of  which  the  earliest  was 
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probably  that  of  Caledonia  county,  in  1847*     In  May,  1847,  tk 
publication  of  the  ^^ School  JourncU  and  Vermomt  Agriculiurut  ^' 
commenced  by  Messrs.  N.  Bishop  and  Tracy,  at  Windsor,  and 
continued  three  years — the  first  edncaUonal  journal  in  the  State. 

A  State  Eklucational  Convention  of  great  interest  met  at  Che 
Aug.  28th,  1648,  and  continued  in  session  three  days — ^Hon.  Hoii* 
ace  Eaton,  Pres,    Jason  Steele  and  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  Vice-Pres,    Hi 
Bishop  and  J.  K.  Colby,  See.    Discussions  were  held  upon  variooi 
questions-^The  proper  studies  for  Common  Schools,  their  proper 
order,  and  the  modes  of  teaching  them — School-houses— -Qualifiei* 
tions  of  Teachers — Defects  in  Schools — and  School  Government 
Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Rev.  Addison  Brown,  upon  the 
^^Nature  and  Meant  of  Education  ;"  by  Charles  Northend,  on  the 
^^ Duties  of  Parents  in  relation  to  Common  Schools  ;"  by  Rev.  IX 
H.  Ranney,  on  the  ^Claims  of  Physical  Education  ;'*^  by  W.  ^ 
Bumham,  on  ** School  Government ;"  by  Rev.  T.  Hall,  on  ^SckU 
'  Manners  and  Morals  ;^^  by  Gov.  Slade,  on  **  Common  School  Ed^ 
cation  at  the  West  ;^^  by  W.  D.  Swan,  of  Boston,  and  by  Gov.  Bft» 
ton.     The  discussions  and  addresses  were  reported  at  some  leDgth 
in  the  ^^  School  Journal.''    In  August,  1 849,  the  American  Institnte 
of  InRtmction  held  a  meeting  of  great  interest  at  Montpelier. 

In  November,  1849,  the  act  of  1845  was  amended,  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent  being  abolished,  and  appropriations  made 
in  support  of  annual  Teachers'  Institutes — ^with  other  minor  chsDgeB« 
This  law  continued  in  force  until  1852,  when  the  oJ05ce  of  State 
Superintendent  was  suspended  by  the  neglect  of  the  Legislature  to 
fill  it,  and  the  appropriations  to  the  Institutes  were  withdrawn. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OP  TUE  STATE  TEACHERS*  A8SOCUTI0X. 

Tlic  first  suggestion  in  favor  of  a  State  Association  of  Teaclien 
was  made  by  Hiram  Orcutt,  early  in  the  year  1850,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Vermont  Chronicle.     A  call  was  soon  afterwards  pub- 
lished for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Montpelier  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, for  the  organization  of  a  State  Society  and  for  discussions  npott 
the  subject  of  education  in  Vermont.     This  call  was   signed  by 
Messrs.  J.  K.  Colby,  C.  G.  Burnhara,  Asa  Brainard,  C.  B.  Smitli,  J 
E.  King,  L  O.  Miller,  L.  0.  Stevens,  and  B.  B.  Newton.     Rev.  H. 
P.  Ilickok  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  S.  U.  Pea- 
body,  Secretary.     The  Teachers'  Association  of  Vermont  waa 
duly  organized  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  declaring  its  ob- 
ject to  be  "to  rouse  from  its  slumbers  the  public  mind,  to  interest 
and  encourage  the  heart  of  the  common  school  teacher,  and  to  im- 
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ptet3  npott  sQpeiiiiteDdeiits,  teachan  of  Academies  and  higher  aeml- 
naries,  their  great  rcspoDBibilities  as  expoDenta  of  the  public  achooi 
iaieresta,"  and  the  following  oflBcers  were  elected : — Rev.  Worth* 
ington  Smith,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Hon.  Horace  Eaton,  Rev.  J.  D.  Wick- 
ham,  J.  S.  Fairbanks,  Rev.  H.  J.  Parker,  R.  C.  Benton,  J.  S.  Spauld- 
ing,  Hon.  D.  Marvine,  M.  DwinneU,  Rev.  H.  Orcutt,  Hon.  D.  M. 
Gamp,  Rev.  Chauncey  Taylor,  Rev.  £.  J.  Scott,  L.  G.  Meade,  and  C. 
B.  Smith,  Vice-Pres.  I.  O.  Miller,  J.  K.  Colby,  and  Z.  K  Pang- 
bom,  Sec.  Rev.  H.  P.  Hickok,  Treas.  Rev.  P.  B.  Newton,  W.  A, 
Bomham,  and  L.  0.  Stevens,  Ex,  Cam,  Resolutions  were  adopted, 
recommending  the  union  of  two  or  more  school-districts,  whenever 
practicable,  and  the  formation  of  graded  schools ;  urging  a  more  rigid 
execution  of  the  law  requiring  the  annual  examination  of  teachers ; 
upon  the  need  of  a  digest  of  the  school  laws,  and  against  the  repeal  of 
the  existing  law,  until  it  had  received  a  &ir  trial ;  and  advising  the 
introduction  of  Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary  into  every  district  and 
high  school.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  school  laws 
and  report  such  alterations  and  additions  as  might  be  deemed  desirable. 

Second  Annual  Mestino. — At  Waterbury,  August  27th,  1861. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  upon  the  ^^Influence  of 
the  Association  in  advancing  the  interests  of  Education  in  the 
State  ;^'*  by  Rev.  J.  E.  King,  on  the  ^^Liberal  Edticatim  of  Fe- 
males;^' by  Z.  K.  Pangborn,  on  ^^Indolence  of  Thought^  the  Teach- 
er's greatest  Enemy  ;^^  by  Prof.  C.  Pease,  on  "  Classical  Studies;^* 
by  Rev.  A.  Brainard,  on  ^^Habits  of  Obedience  ;"  and  by  L.  O.  Ste- 
vens, on  ^''Reform  in  our  Academies,**  Resolutions  were  passed 
upon  the  influence  of  the  thoroughly  qualified  Teacher  and  the  duty 
of  united  effort ;  in  favor  of  the  publication  of  an  educational  jour- 
nal ;  in  respect  to  the  usefulness  of  libraries  in  high  schools  and 
academies,  as  compared  with  that  of  philosophical  apparatus ;  ad- 
vising an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  State  Superintendent ;  and 
urging  a  more  careful  examination  of  teachers  by  the  town  Superin- 
tendents. J.  T.  Fairbanks  was  authorized  to  memorialize  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  against  injurious  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  in  view  of  the  great  defects  of  the  school-houses 
through  the  State,  in  location  and  structure,  and  of  the  slowness  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  become  convinced  of  the  fact,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  upon  the  proper  loca- 
tion and  size  of  school  grounds,  and  upon  a  plan,  with  specifications 
and  estimates,  for  a  district  school-house  suitable  to  the  general 
wants  of  the  State ;  discussed  by  Messrs.  Rev.  A.  G.  Pease,  Rev.  A. 
Brainard,  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  C.  G.  Burnham,  W.  A.  Burnham,  Z.  K. 
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Pangborn,  J.  O.  Miller,  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  and  odiers.  The  oflBcere 
of  the  previous  year  were,  with  few  exceptions,  reelected.  1.  8. 
Spaulding  was  elected  Cor.  Secretary,  and  J.  K  King,  J.  D.  Wide- 
ham,  and  J.  O.  Miller,  Ex.  Committee. 

TinRD  Annual  MEsnNO. — At  St.  Johnsburj,  Aug.  10th,  1851 
Addresses  were  delivered  bv  L.  O.  Stevens,  on  the  **  Vermont  SchoU 
System ;"  by  II.  S.  Noyes,  on  the  ^^Neussity  of  Leffidative  Actkm 
to  an  Efficient  Educational  System  ;^  by  Rev.  £.  Catler,  on  the 
''True  Idea  of  a  Practical  Education;''  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Bittengei, 
on  ''Accomplishments  ;''  and  by  Pres.  E.  Bourne,  on  a  "Comparitim 
of  the  Colleyiate  Education  <^  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  The  com- 
mittee upon  the  establishment  of  a  State  Journal,  reported  the  pio- 
posed  publication  of  the  "Teajcher's  Voiced'  by  Z.  K.  Pangbon, 
upon  his  own  responsibility.  This  journal  was  published  for  a  yeai, 
or  more.  Rev.  J.  D.  Wickham,  D.  M.  Camp,  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  and 
W.  A.  Bumham  were  appointed  a  committee  in  relation  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  endowment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  $5,000  har- 
ing  already  been  offered  conditional  upon  the  raising  of  the  addi- 
tional amount  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  plan.  Resolutions 
were  passed  in  relation  to  the  evil  of  a  too  frequent  change  of  tex^ 
books;  against  the  encouragement  of  ignorant,  itinerant  lecturen; 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  single  desks  in  schools ;  and  soliciting  the  at- 
tendance of  common  school  teachers  at  the  meetings  of  the  Associ- 
ation. These  resolutions  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Orcutt,  Wick- 
ham, Camp,  J.  P.  Fairbanks,  Pangborn,  Sam.  H.  Taylor,  and  others. 
The  previous  officers  were  reelected. 

Fourth  Annual  Meetinq. — At  Rutland,  August  23d,  185S. 
Addresses  by  Rev.  W.  Smith ;  by  Rev.  H.  Orcutt,  on  "Sources  ef 
Educational  Influence ;"  by  Rev.  A.  B,  Lambert,  on  "Deaf-Mutm 
and  their  Education ;''  by  W.  A.  BuAiham,  on  "School  Govern- 
ment;'' by  C.  H.  Hay  den,  on  "Books;"  and  by  Gen.  Hopkins,  on 
the  "Common  School  System."  Resolutions  were  adopted,  afte? 
discussion,  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Ormsby,  N.  Bishop,  Pangborn,  Smiths 
Hicks,  Aiken,  and  others,  requesting  information  from  the  presi 
dents  of  colleges,  academies,  and  high  schools,  respecting  their  sev- 
eral institutions ;  declaring  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  classificatioB 
of  students  in  academies,  and  a  regular  course  of  studies ;  and  rec- 
ommending the  establishment  of  graded  union  schools.  W.  Smith, 
D.  D.,  B.  Labaree,  D.  D.,  J.  A.  Hicks,  D.  D.,  Horace  Eaton,  D.  U, 
Camp,  Rev.  N.  Bishop,  and  Z.  K.  Pangborn  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  memorialize  the  Legislature  "  for  such  action  in  aid  of  the 
cause  of  education  as  a  sound,  wise,  and  liberal  policy  requires.** 
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;  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  wbs  reelected  President;  21  K.  Pangborn,  J. 
Oraham,  and  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  Secretaries;  H.  Orcutt^  K  C.  Tracy, 
md  J.  K.  Colby,  Ex.  Oommittee. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Windsor,  August  2*2d,  1854.  Ad- 
dresses by  Bishop  J.  H.  Hopkins,  on  the  ^^Agencks  required  for  a 
full  Result  of  Education  ;"  by  R.  W.  Clarke,  on  the  ^Reciprocal  Du- 
ties of  the  Citizen  and  the  State  ;^^  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Howard,  on  ^*Com- 
tnon  Schools — their  Importance  and  Means  of  Improvement ;"  by 
Cornelius  Walker,  on  the  ^^Best  Method  of  Teaching  Reading ;"  and 
"by  Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  on  the  ^^Education  now  needed  in  Vermx)nty 
Essays  were  also  read  by  J.  Graham,  on  the  ^^Necessity  of  a  State 
Board  of  Education  ;^  by  Hon.  D.  M.  Camp,  on  ^''Phonology  f^  by 
J,  K.  Colby,  on  ^^ Means  of  Keeping  Scholars  Employed ;"  by  J.  S. 
^aulding,  on  the  ^^Best  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  ;"  and  by 
l^v.  C.  B.  Hurlbert,  on  ^^ School  Govemment.^^  The  prominent  sub- 
ject before  the  Association  for  discussion  and  action  was  that  of  a 
State  Board  of  Education,  Messrs.  D.  M.  Camp,  Prof.  J.  D.  Wick- 
ham,  Prof.  H.  Orcutt,  Chief  Justice  Redfield,  Rev.  E.  Ballou,  and 
Rev.  E.  J.  Scott  were  appointed  a  committee  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  to  confer  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and  to  aid  with  suggestions  as  to  the  details 
of  a  suitable  act,  and  to  procure  petitions  to  the  Legislature  in  be- 
half of  this  object.  A  resolution  was  also  passed  in  favor  of  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  County  Associations. 

Hon.  D,  M.  Camp  was  elected  President ;  J.  S.  Spaulding,  Cor. 
Secretary ;  and  Z.  K.  Pangborn,  John  Graham,  and  C.  B.  Hurlbert, 
Ex.  Committee. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  St,  Albans,  August  21st,  1855. 
Lectures  and  Essays  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn,  on  ^^Reading ;"  by 
R.  C.  Benton,  Jr.,  on  ^^ School  Oovemment ;"  by  G.  E.  Hood,  on 
*^  Teaching  J  we  give^  and  giving^  we  retain  f^  by  Prof.  G.  N.  Board- 
man,  on  ^^Elocution,  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture  ;^^  and  by  Prof. 
L.  S.  Rust,  on  the  ^''Importance  of  Vocal  MuMc  in  Common  SchooW^ 
Discussions  following  the  lectures  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  G.  E. 
Hood,  C.  B.  Hurlbert,  E.  B.  Smith,  N.  Bishop,  R.  C.  Benton,  Jr., 
Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  &c.  The  Committee  on  a  Board  of  Education 
reported  the  subject  of  school  improvement  to  be  thoroughly  before 
ttio  people,  and  the  probability  of  the  adoption  of  a  more  satisfac- 
tory school  system  by  the  succeeding  Legislature.  Rev.  E,  B. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  was  elected  President ;  Profl  N,  G.  Clark,  Cor.  Sec- 
retary ;  J.  K.  Colby,  Rev.  J.  Steele,  and  G.  E.  Hood,  Ex.  Committee. 
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Sevbkth  Aknual  Meeting. — ^At  Barre,  August  19tli,  1856. 
Lectures  were  delivered  by  H.  B.  Wood,  on  the  "  Vermani  SehU 
Fund^^  as  cousisting  in  the  native  talent  and  energy  of  her  e1i3- 
dren,  the  influence  of  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  fonnft- 
tion  and  cultivation  of  character ;  by  Mr.  Grant,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  ^^Pennsylvania  Schooh  and  School  System  ;^  and  by  Rev.  tt 
P.  Gushing,  on  the  *^Teac}ar*s  Mission,^  Discussions  were  held 
upon  Union  and  Graded  Schools;  the  necessity  of  an  amended 
School  Law ;  the  State  Pohcy  in  relation  to  Schools  and  Schoci- 
books ;  and  School  Government — ^participated  in  by  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Graham,  C.  W.  Gushing,  M.  Burbank,  J.  Brittan,  /r^  Rev.  C.  C. 
Parker,  O.  D.  Allis,  J.  Sargent,  Blanchard,  Gamp,  Spaulding,  and 
Ranney.  Resolations  were  adopted  in  favor  of  graded  schools,  sod 
the  introd action  of  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes.  In 
view  of  the  facts  that  since  1852  the  Legislature  had  withdrawn  ito 
appropriations  from  Teachers'  Institutes,  had  refused  to  appoint  a 
State  Superintendent,  as  required  by  law,  and  had  resisted  all  itr 
tempts  to  amend  the  school  laws,  it  was  resolved — 

That  we  will  use  onr  utmost  exertions  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  according  to  the  provisions  of  our  statutes. 

That  our  State  Legislature  has  pursued  a  fatal  policy  in  neglectmg  the  into^ 
eats  of  our  public  schools,  and  that  the  most  of  the  money  now  expended  ii 
worse  than  wasted. 

Rev.  Calvin  Pease,  D.  D.,  was  elected  President ;  Rev.  O.  D.  Al- 
lis, Gor.  Secretary ;  and  J.  H.  Graham,  J.  S.  Spaulding,  and  J.  S. 
Lee,  Ex.  Committee. 

In  November,  1856,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  L^slature  estib- 
lishing  a  Board  of  Education,  with  a  secretary,  upon  whom  devolved 
the  general  duties  of  school  supervision.  Teachers'  Institutes  were 
required  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year  in  each  county,  towards  die 
expenses  of  which  a  grant  of  thirty  dollars  annually  was  made,  and 
the  time  spent  by  the  teachers  in  attendance  was  to  be  embraced  in 
their  terms  of  service.  In  January,  1857,  Hon.  J.  S.  Adams  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  a  new  era  eoH- 
menced  in  the  history  of  the  schools  of  Vermont. 

Eighth  Annual  Mbsting. — At  Northiield,  August  18th,  1851 
Lectures  by  Dr.  Calvin  Pease,  on  the  ^Characteristics  of  a  Oood 
Teacher  ;^^  by  Prof.  A.  Gumings,  on  the  ^^ Adaptation  of  our  Insti- 
tutions to  the  Wants  of  the  People ;"  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Gushing,  <m 
the  ^^ Importance  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Social  Principle  ;"  by  E. 
Bourne,  LL.  D.,  on  the  ^^  Clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages  f*  by  Prof.  M. 
H.  Buckham,  on  ''The  So^alled  School  Reforms;^  by  Ex-Oor. 
Slade,  on  ''Moral  Education;'*^  and  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on  the  '*ft»- 
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99W  Interuls  of  M!ducation  in  the  Siate,^^  Esaay 8  were  read  by  £• 
Conant^  on  ^* Academies  and  Public  Schools  /''  and  by  £.  0.  John- 
icni,  on  *^ Graded  Schools,^^  Keaolutions  were  adopted  recommend- 
ing the  formation  of  local  Teachers  Asftociations ;  the  selection  of  a 
aeriea  of  tcxt^books  through  the  Board  of  Education,  for  general  use 
tfiroughout  the  State ;  uniformitj  of  requirements  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  town  Superintendents  in 
their  County  Conventions;  the  graded  school  system;  the  moral 
culture  of  pupils  and  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools ;  and 
the  general  introduction  of  Vocal  Music  into  schools.  The  ostab- 
fishment  of  an  educational  journal  was  made  the  subject  of  a  report 
by  J.  K.  Colby,  and  referred  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Prof,  N. 
G,  Clark,  J.  K.  Colby,  and  E.  C.  Johnson,  for  their  farther  action, 
who  should  also  provide  suitable  educational  matter  and  secure  its 
poblication  in  the  Vermont  papers.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to 
aecnre  statistical  information  respecting  the  colleges  and  higher 
ichools  of  the  State.  Rev.  Calvin  Pease  was  reelected  President; 
Rev.  S.  L.  Elliott,  Secretary ;  Rev.  A.  Hyde,  J.  S.  Spaulding,  A.  D. 
Rowe,  Rev.  C.  W.  Cushing,  and  Prof.  A.  Jackman,  Ex.  Committee. 
The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  unusually  full. 

NiNTu  Annual  Meeting. — At  Bellows  Falls,  August  16th,  1868. 
Lectures  and  essays  were  delivered  by  Pres.  Pease,  on  the  ^^Quali- 
JScaiions  ajui  Hesponsibilities  of  our  Common  School  Teachers  ;"  by 
Be?.  J.  S.  Lee,  on  the  *^ Dignity  of  the  Teacher's  Professipn  ;"  by  R. 
L.  Perkins,  on  ^^ Reading  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Cultttrt ;"  by  J.  S. 
Spanlding,  on  the  ^^Relations  of  Common  to  Higher  Schools  ;"  by  J. 
L.  Stow,  on  "^ Recitation  ;"  by  Henry  Clark,  on  ^Menial  Develop- 
ment ;^''  by  Uon.  W.  Slade,  on  '*Thorofighness  in  Intellectual  Edu- 
eaiion  ;'^  by  A.  D.  Rowe,  on  the  ''Teacher  out  of  the  School-room;^^ 
by  Rev.  E.  W.  Hooker,  on  the  *'Imj)ortance  of  Music  in  Common 
Schools;'^  and  by  Prof.  G.  N.  Boardman,  on  the  **Tnte  Educa- 
Hmial  Policy  for  Vermont,^^  The  subject  of  a  school  journal  was 
again  brought  prominently  before  the  Association.  Propositions 
had  been  received  both  from  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  to 
Qnite  in  sustaining  the  journals  of  those  States,  which  propositions 
were  declined.  The  committee  of  the  provioua  year  reported  the 
publication  of  various  articks  in  twenty-five  different  papers  of  the 
State,  and  recommended  the  continuation  of  the  same  course.  The 
eommittee  was  continued  and  a  second  committee,  consisting  of  A. 
£.  Leavenworth,  A.  D.  Roc,  and  J.  S,  Spaulding,  was  appointed  to 
take  measures  to  commence,  if  practicable,  the  publication  of  a 

School  Journal.     The  "  Vermont  School  Jouraal  and  Family  Via- 
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itor  '^  was  accordingly  commenced  in  the  April  following,  and  bis 
been  continued  till  the  present. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending  that  academics  insist 
upon  definite  acquirements  as  a  condition  of  admission,  to  be  de- 
termined by  examination.  Rer.  Dr.  Pease  was  reelected  to  the 
office  of  President;  Rev.  J.  H.  Worcester,  Prof.  G.  W.  Boardman, 
Rev.  A.  Webster,  Ex.  Committee. 

Tenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Burlington,  August  16th,  185S. 
Lectures  by  Rev.  W.  Child,  D.  D.,  upon  ''The  Edutaiian  M 
should  he  aimed  at,  and  its  attainment ;  by  Rev.  F.  T.  Rnssell,  od 
''Elocution ;^''  by  Prof.  H.  Orcutt,  on  the  "Condition  of  Schooltw 
New  York ;"  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on  the  "Educational  Interests  of 
Vermont  ;^^  and  by  Hon.  D.  Needham,  on  "Teaching  as  a  Profa- 
sion^  An  essay  was  read  by  L.  II.  Austin,  on  the  "  Value  of  Cor- 
rect Reading  in  Mental  Culture,^  which  gave  rise  to  an  interesting 
discussion.  There  were  also  discussions  upon  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  English  Grammar,  and  upon  the  resolution  of  the  previom 
year  in  regard  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  academies. 
The  Committee  on  the  "School  Journal"  reported  that  its  publicar 
tion  had  been  commenced  with  favorable  prospects.  Resolutions 
were  passed,  among  others,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Slade  and  Horace  Mann.  The  President  was  reelected,  and 
Messrs.  J.  K.  Colby,  Rev.  R,  M.  Manly,  and  Thompson,  of  Peacham, 
were  elected  Ex.  Committee.  This  session  was  much  the  largest 
and  in  every  way  the  most  interesting  and  successful  that  had  yet 
been  held — some  four  or  five  hundred  teachers  were  present 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  St.  Johnsbury,  August  Hth, 
1860.  Addresses  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Boardman,  on  the  "Dimity  cad 
Importance  of  the  Teacher^ s  Work ;"  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,,  on  the 
"  Claims  of  ike  Bible  to  a  Place  in  our  Schools  ;"  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on 
the  "Condition  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State ;''^  by  Hon.  J.  S. 
Morrill,  on  the  "Culture  of  Man,  and  some  of  its  Means;''''  and  by 
Prof.  N.  G.  Clark.  Discussions  were  held  upon  the  facilities  needed 
and  practicable  for  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the 
State ;  and  upon  the  standard  of  qualifications  to  be  required  in 
those  licensed  to  teach  common  schools.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
that  male  and  female  teachers  of  equal  qualifications  and  performing 
equal  services  should  receive  equal  compensation  ;  that  the  Teacher's 
Institutes  which  had  been  held  througli  the  State  had  proTcd  of 
great  beneficial  value  to  teachers  and  the  community,  and  should  be 
attended  by  ail  teachers;  that  the  personal  inflnence  likely  to  be  ex- 
erted by  the  teacher  ought  to  be  regarded  in  his  selection  no  Icsi 
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ftn  ability  to  teach ;  expressing  confidence  in  the  school  system, 
id  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  d^c. 
be  following  oflScers  were  elected :— J.  K.  Colby,  Pres,  Rev.  P. 
.  White,  Vice-Pres.  Rev.  S.  L.  Elliott,  Bee.  Sec.  Profl  S.  W. 
3ardman,  Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  and  Prof.  C.  B.  Smith,  Bx.  Cam.j 
id  fourteen  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Middlebury,  August  19th,  1861. 
fectnres  by  J.  Dana,  on  ** Arithmetic  ;'*  by  Prof.  N.  G.  Clark,  on 
}foral  Culture;''  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Buckham,  on  the  ''English  Lan- 
lage  in  School  f'  and  by  H.  Orcutt,  on  the  ^'Relation  of  Common 
chools  to  the  Prosperity  of  a  Community.'^  Discussions  were  held 
)on  vocal  music  in  schools ;  how  long  young  children  should  be  de- 
ined  in  school ;  and  the  position  of  English  grammar  in  a  school 
^nrse.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  greater  attention  should  be 
vcn  in  the  public  schools  to  the  elementary  studies  and  less  to  the 
gber  branches.  J.  K.  Colby  was  elected  President ;  J.  Dana,  J. 
.  Wickham,  and  E.  Conant,  Ex.  Committee. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
rattleboro  on  the  21st  of  August,  which  was  unusually  attractive 
id  very  fully  attended. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Windsor,  August  19th, 
363.  Addresses  by  Rev.  W.  Sewall,  on  ^^Moral  Culture  in  Com- 
en  Schools ;"  by  C.  0.  Thompson,  on  the  ''^Logical  Method  of 
^eaching  Arithmetic  ;*'  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Ferrin,  on  ^^  Classical  Studies 
I  their  Relation  to  Common  Schools ;'  by  J.  B.  Thompson,  L  L.  D., 
a  **Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic;""  by  B.  F.  Bingham,  on 
Reading  ;''  and  by  Hon.  A.  P.  Hunton,  on  the  ^'^Importance  of  the 
Weral  and  State  Constitutions  as  a  Study  in  Common  Schools.'' 
discussions  followed  the  lectures  upon  Arithmetic  and  Moral  Cul- 
ire,  also  upon  the  study  of  the  Constitution  and  upon  the  subject- 
lattcr  and  methods  of  Geography.  Resolutions  were  adopted  rec- 
mmending  the  "School  Journal"  to  wider  favor;  that  the  study 
f  the  Constitution  should  be  introduced  into  schools,  and  more 
>ecific  attention  given  to  the  geography  and  history  of  the  State ; 
lat  lack  of  discipline  was  a  radical  defect  in  the ,  schools,  and  that 
lore  care  should  be  taken  in  keeping  the  Registers  and  making  the 
(turns  required  by  law.  Rev.  C.  E.  Ferrin  was  elected  President ; 
roil  N.  G.  Clark,  Vice-President;  Rev.  William  Sewall,  B.  F. 
ingham,  and  D.  G.  Moore,  Ex.  Committee. 

Fourteeth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Rutland,  January  18th,  1863. 
ddresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Norman  Seaver,  on  the  **Eelation 
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of  Teachers  to  our  Country  ;'"  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Howard,  on  the  *^Tm 
Ways ;"  by  Prof.  M.  H.  Buckhain,  on  the  ^'Supplementary  Work 
of  the  Teacher;''  by  Charles  Northend,  on  the  ^History  (^ (he  Pro- 
gress of  Education  in  America ;"  by  S.  B.  CJoIby,  on  the  Trw 
Culture  for  Americans  ;"  by  Hiram  Orcutt,  on  ''School  Diaciplinif 
by  J.  N.  Camp,  on  "Music  in  Schools  ;"  by  Gen.  J.  W.  Phelps,  on 
''Meteorology  ;"  and  by  J.  S.  Adams,  on  the  "Duties  of  Parents  » 
wnnectum  with  Common  Schools.^  Discussions  were  had  npon  the 
proper  mode  of  teaching  Grammar ;  upon  the  uses  of  text-books, 
and  upon  reading.  Rev.  Pliny  H.  White  was  elected  President;  B. 
F.  Winslow,  Vice-President ;  and  J.  S.  Spaulding,  Eli  Ballon,  and 
C.  C.  Parker,  Ex.  Committee.  This  meeting  was  reported  as  by 
far  the  most  successful  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  onf 
of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  ever  held  in  the  State. 

FiTTEBNTH  Ankual  MKETiNe. — At  Moutpelicr,  January  ISth, 
1864.  Lectures  by  E.  Conant.  npon  "Recitation  ;^  by  J.  J.  Lewis, 
on  the  "Patriotism  of  Education  ;"  by  Rcr.  D.  Labaree,  D.  D.,  on 
the  "Study  of  the  Ancient  Classics ;"  by  D.  D.  Gorham,  on  the 
^Method  of  acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  the  English  Language  ;"  and 
by  Secretary  J.  S.  Adams.  Interesting  discussions  were  held  upon 
the  advantages  arising  from  a  well  endowed  State  Normal  School, 
(subject  proposed  at  the  previous  meeting ;)  the  proper  methods  of 
teaching  arithmetic;  text-books  and  their  proper  use;  and  the  kind 
of  instruction  most  conducive  to  patriotism.  Resolutions  were 
passed  recommending  the  "^  School  Journal  *'  and  approving  of  its 
management ;  and  expressing  the  desire  that  the  hospitalities  of  the 
different  towns  where  the  Association  might  meet,  should  be  solic- 
ited only  for  members  who  shall  notify  the  Executive  Committee  of 
their  purpose  to  be  in  attendance.  Rev.  P.  H.  Wliite  was  reelected 
President ;  Rev.  C.  C.  Parker,  Vice-President ;  J.  S.  Spaulding,  J. 
S.  D.  Taylor,  and  M.  H.  Buckliam,  Ex.  Committee. 

The  "SchoolJournal"  8ay»: — This  meeting  afibrdod  reasons  for  great  en- 
couragement to  tlie  friends  of  education  in  Vermont.  The  number  in  attend- 
ance, the  character  of  the  audience  assembled,  and  the  interest  manifested,  aU 
show  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  flfleen  years.  At  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  period,  our  Association  had  no  existence.  And  for  several 
years,  the  attendance  was  so  small  that  the  railroads  refused  to  reduce  our  fare 
and  the  villages  where  the  meetings  had  been  held  hardly  knew  the  &ct 
Now,  so  great  has  been  the  change  that  the  question  is  seriously  agitated, 
whether  it  is  not  a  serious  imposition  to  ask  free  entertainment  for  all  our 
members.  And  who  came  to  attend  these  meetings?  Presidents  and  profes* 
Bors  from  our  colleges,  principals  from  our  seminaries,  academies,  and  high 
schools,  and  teachers  from  every  department  of  instruction,  public  and  private. 
Add  to  these  the  representatives  of  the  learned  professions,  (especially  the  cler- 
gymen, who  have  always  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  the  friends  of 
education,)  and  citizens  from  every  de(}artmeat  of  life,  aud  we  have  an  assem- 
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tjj^ma  large,  intelligent,  and  influential  as  can  be  gathered  in  the  State  /or  any 
0^^  jntrpose.^ 

SizTXKNTH  Annual  Meeting. — At  St.  Albans,  January  1 1th,  1 865. 
Lectares  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Hough,  on  ^^Pkysical  Culture  ;"  by  Prof. 
B.  Kellogg,  on  a  ^Comparison  of  English  and  American  Literature ;*^ 
by  D.  G.  Moore,  on  "  Object  Teaching  ;"  by  Rev.  G.  Newman,  D.  D., 
on  the  '^Good  School  ;^'*  by  Hon.  J.  S.  Adams,  on  the  ^^  Condition 
and  Progress  of  Education  in  Vermont ;"  and  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Wlck- 
ham,  on  the  *^ Method  of  Teaching  Latin^  Discussions  were  held 
upon  school  discipline ;  the  most  desirable  amount  and  division  of 
school  hours ;  teachers'  employment  of  time  for  self-improvement ; 
and  English  composition.  Resolutions  were  adopted  upon  the  im- 
portance of  physical  culture  and  the  expediency  and  desirableness 
of  its  introduction  into  all  public  schools ;  and  approving  the  action 
of  the  previous  Legislature,  requiring  the  entire  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  be  borne  on  the  Grand  List — an  object  which  had 
been  sought  by  the  friends  of  education  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  following  officers  were  elected : — Rev.  J.  Newman,  D.  D.,  Pra. 
G*n.  J.  W.  Phelps,  Vice-Pres.  D.  G.  Moore,  Sec.  E.  Conant, 
Treas.  Prof.  M.  H.  Buckham,  S.  E.  Quimby,  and  B.  F.  Bingham, 
Mat.  Com.f  and  foarteen  Corresponding  Secretaries. 
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HIBAM  ORCUTT. 

HiBAM  Orcutt,  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Vermont  Teachers'  Association 
and  a  prominent  schoolman  of  that  State,  was  bom  at  Acworth,  N.  H.,  Febru- 
ary 3d,  1815.    Though  all  the  influenoee  that  surrounded  him,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, were  opposed  to  it,  aod  though  for  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life  ha 
enjoyed  no  advantages  for  study  except  such  as  were  afforded  by  a  poor  dis* 
trict-school  for  three  months  of  the  year,  while  his  opportunities  for  reading  wer^ 
confined  to  the  old  "American  Reader,"  the  Bible,  and  an  inferior  weekly  news^ 
paper,  yet  ho  early  determined  upon  a  cofurse  of  liberal  studies.    He  resorted  to 
teaching  to  defray  his  expenses^  and  tBRUiied  the  charge  of  his  first  school  afWr 
having  attended  Chester  (Yt)  Academy  Ibr  one  term.    He  afterwards  attended 
Meridcn  (N.  n.)  Academy,  and  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass ,  for  two 
years,  when  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1838,  graduating  in  1842.    In 
the  meantime  he  had  taught  in  Bockingham,  Yt,  at  Wellfleet  on  Cape  Cod  lor 
five  winters  in  succession,  and  afterwards  at  Bane,  Yt.,  and  Andover,  Mas&, 
making  in  all  nine  terms  in  district-schools,  for  a  compensation  varying  from 
eleven  to  thirty  dollars  a-month,  and  board.    He  also  taught  ^*  high  schools  "  for 
three  terms  while  in  college.    There  was  thus  developed  a  love  for  the  business 
and  an  estimate  of  its  importance  which  determined  his  choice  of  a  profession. 

For  nearly  a  year  after  graduation  Mr.  Orcutt  taught  at  Hebron,  K.  H.,  as 
principal  of  the  Hebron  Academy.  For  the  twelve  years  following  he  had 
charge  of  the  Thetford  (Yt.)  Academy,  and  in  1855  was  elected  principal  of  a 
Ladies'  Seminary  which  had  been  newly  established  at  North  Granville,  N.  T., 
and  which  soon  attained  to  a  most  flourishing  condition.  In  1860  he  opened 
the  Glen  wood  Ladies'  Seminary  at  West  Brattleboro,  Yt.,  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, taking  with  him  his  full  board  of  experienced  teachers,  who  had  all  been 
educated  and  trained  under  his  OYm  care.  The  school  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  during  the  first  week  and  has  continued  to  have  an  avemgc  attendance 
of  120  pupils,  from  ninny  different  States.  In  August,  1864,  he  was  elected 
principal  of  the  Tilden  Female  Seminary,  at  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  while  still  re- 
taining his  position  at  dlenwood,  and  now  has  under  his  charge  both  institutions 
with  all  their  financial  and  educational  interests.  About  220  young  ladies  have 
graduated  from  these  Seminaries  during  the  last  ten  years,  among  whom  many 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  acquire  an  education,  have  been 
aided  and  encouraged  by  Mr.  Orcutt  through  a  fiill  course  of  study,  have  been 
secured  situations  as  teachers,  and  have  taken  important  positions  in  life. 

Mr.  Orcutt,  an  approved  and  successfbl  teacher,  has  thus  received  no  profts- 
sional  training  except  in  the  school-room  and  in  connection  with  practical  teach- 
ing.   His  best  schoolmaster  has  been  poverty^  and  to  the  necesnties  of  eariy  lif« 
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and  the  resultant  habits  of  industry,  economy,  and  perseverance,  is  due  much  of 
the  success  that  has  attended  him.  He  has,  moreover,  always  been  active  in 
sustain  iug  Teachers'  Institutes  and  educational  conventions  and  associations.  He 
was  one  of  tlie  few  who  organized  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  has  deliv- 
ered several  lectures  at  its  annual  meetings.  He  has  for  two  years  been  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Brnttloboro,  Yt,  and  has  been,  since  1861,  ed- 
itor and  proprietor  of  the  **  Vej-rnont  School  Journal"  His  ^^Ilints  U>  Teachers^ 
Partnta^  and  I^upils;  or  Gltaniugs  from  School-life  Experience"  has  passed 
through  several  editiona  In  connection  with  Mr.  T.  Rickard  he  has  also  pub- 
lished a  *"  Clasf-Book  of  Prose  and  Poetry"  of  the  several  editions  of  which  soma 
75,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

WORTIIINGTON  8.MITII,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Worthinqton'  Smith,  D.  D.,  tlie  first  President  of  the  Vermont  State 
Teachers'  Association,  was  bom  in  lladley,  Mass.,  October  11,  1795 — was  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Hadley  Grammar  School  and  with  his  brother  at  Genoa,  New 
Tork — graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1816 — studied  theology  at  the  Ando- 
ver  Soniinar}' — licensed  to  preach  June,  1819,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  church  at  St  Albans,  Vt.,  June  4,  1823,  where  ho  remamed 
twenty-«'Von  years. 

Dr.  Smith  was  for  one  year  (1820)  principal  of  the  Hopkins'  Grammar  School 
in  Hadley,  and  from  1819  to  his  death  in  1856  President  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  in  which  position  he  gave  instruction  in  Practical  Economy,  Juris- 
prudence and  Government,  Moral  Science  and  Evidences  of  Religion.  As  a 
teacher  he  was  laborious  and  thorough  in  his  own  preparation  for  the  class- 
room, and  his  method  of  teachuig  combined  oral  exposition  and  individual 
questioning  on  the  text-book. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  local  and  State  educational  movements.  He 
was  President  of  the  Trustees  of  Franklin  County  Grammar  School — in  1846 
County  Superintendent  of  Common  schools,  and  for  several  years  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  a  frequent  participant  in  the  exercises,  giv- 
ing great  imi>ortance  to  the  conservative  features  in  systems  and  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  instruction,  and  was  always  listened  to  with  great  attention. 

CALVIN  PEASE,  D.  D. 

Calvin  Pease,  D.  D.,  was  boni  in  Canaan,  Conn.,  August  12,  1813.  His 
lather,  Salmon  Pease,  removed  to  Charlotte,  Vermont,  in  November,  1826. 
Here  he  was  occupied  on  his  father's  farm  until  tlie  spring  of  1832,  when  he  en- 
tered Hinesburg  Academy  to  fit  for  college,  having  up  to  that  time  attended 
only  the  common  schcx)l  of  the  district,  and  improved  the  advantages  of  reading 
thoroughly  the  few  good  books  which  the  scanty  home  library  afibrded.  In 
September,  1 833,  he  entered  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  g^duated  in 
1838,  having  been  absent  one  year  in  teaching,  but  maintaining  at  all  times  in 
his  class  the  front  rank  for  thoroughness  and  extent  of  scholarship.  He  com- 
menced t^'aching  in  a  district-school  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  the  same  class  of  schools  frequently,  during  the  winter  terms, 
until  ho  became  principal  in  the  Academy  at  Montpolier,  Vt.  In  1842  he  wai 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  his  Alma  Mater. 
In  this  position  he  continued  until  Dec.,  1855,  when  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  Worthington  Smith  as  President  of  the  institution.    He  was  inaugurated  at 
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Commencement  in  1856,  and  received  a  few  weeks  after  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Middlebury  College.  The  onerous  duties  of  this  office  he  dis- 
charged faithfully  until  Nov.,  1861,  when  in  consideration  of  his  ovs-n  health 
and  of  a  larger  income,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Rochester,  New  York.  After  two  years  of  a  most  successful 
ministry  he  died  at  Burlington,  Vt,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1863. 

In  October,  1856,  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  created  a  Board  of  Education 
lor  the  State  supervision  of  the  system  of  common  schools.  Of  this  Board  Dr. 
Pease  was  made  a  member  and  for  four  years  gave  direction  and  efficiency  to 
its  measures.  Its  Secretary,  J.  S.  Adams,  in  a  communication  pubhshed  in  the 
elegant  and  appropriate  In  Memoriam  volume  printed  by  his  brother,  Thomas 
H.  Pease,  New  Haven,  thus  speaks  of  hia  connection  with  the  Board : — "When 
I  first  met  with  the  Board,"  [to  which  he  had  been  appointed  Secretary,  and 
accepted,  mainly  from  the  urgency  of  Dr.  Pease,]  "  the  members  seemed  to  be  at 
a  loss  how  to  begin  the  work  of  gathering  up  the  broken  threads,  and  bringing 
into  effective  shape  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and  in  Cict  devolved  upon 
him  the  whole  direction  of  practical  matters.  "We  together  planned  every  thing 
for  the  first  year  or  two ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  Board  in  his  capacity  and 
judgment  was  implicit.  Tlie  only  difference  of  opinion  arose  from  his  habit  of 
taking  a  larger  view  of  all  educational  matters  than  any  other  member,  and 
from  his  entire  want  of  that  sort  of  fear  that  deters  men  fix>m  doing  what  they  ad- 
mit to  be  right  from  a  desire  to  consult  the  dictates  of  expediency.  *  *  The 
State  of  "Vermont  owes  Calvin  Pease  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  wisdom 
and  boldness,  mingled  with  tact  and  shrewdness,  with  which  he  threw  himseU| 
at  exactly  the  right  time,  into  the  field  of  educational  labor  in  the  cause  of 
conmion  schools."  In  the  full  of  1856,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings  from  year  to 
year — giving  to  the  teachers  of  common  schools  the  heartiest  sympathy  and 
effective  cooperation.  Dr.  Pease's  published  writings  of  an  educational  diareo- 
ter  are — ''Import  and  Vahie  of  Popular  Lecturing  ofttie  Day,""  in  1 842 ;  ''Castficd 
SMies,''  contributed  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1852 ;  the  "/dea  of  the  Ifem 
England  College  and  Us  Power  of  Culture^''  1856;  Address  to  the  Graduating 
Class  of  the  Medical  Department  in  1856,  and  the  Baccalaureate  Sermons  in 
1856-7-8-9  and  1860.  For  a  full  estimate  of  Dr.  Pease's  life,  Cliaracter,  and 
Services,  see  the  Discourse  of  Dr.  Shedd,  and  the  Remarks  of  Prot  Torrey,  ii 
the  memorial  volume,  printed  by  his  brother,  Thomas  H.  Pease,  New  Haveo, 
1865. 
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PRELIMINARY   HISTORY. 


The  first  Educational  Convention  in  the  State  of  Michigan  was 
gathered  at  Detroit,  January  3d,  1838,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Hon.  John  D.  Pierce,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. It  continued  in  session  three  days,  during  which  several  lec- 
tures were  delivered  and  discussions  held  upon  general  educational 
topics.  A  Society  was  at  the  same  time  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  Michigan  Literary  Institute,  whose  first  annual  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Detroit,  July  4th,  of  the  same  year,  but 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  it.  In  1 839  "  County  Common  School 
Associations^*  were  formed  in  Calhoun,  Branch,  St.  Joseph,  and 
other  counties,  which  however  effected  little. 

Under  the  administration  of  Hon,  Ira  Mayhew,  Superintendent, 
numerous  County  Teachers'  Associations  and  Educational  Societies 
were  formed  in  1845  and  1846,  of  which  that  of  Lenawee  county 
was  the  earliest.  The  first  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  by  the 
Xacl^son  County  Teachers'  Association  in  October,  1846.  Town- 
ship and  even  District  Educational  Societies,  auxiliary  to  the 
County  Societies,  were  at  the  same  time  formed,  and  finally  at  a 
Convention  of  delegates  from  the  County  Societies,  held  at  Ann 
Arbor,  June  23d,  1847,  the  Michigan  State  Educational  Society 
was  organized  as  auxiliary  to  the  "  North-Western  Educational  Soci-* 
ety,"  which  had  been  previously  formed  at  Chicago  in  October, 
1846,  and  was  intended  to  unite  and  advance  the  common  educa- 
tional interests  of  all  the  Western  States,  but  was  sustained  only 
two  or  three  years.  The  State  Convention  was  addressed  by  Gen. 
Cass,  Gov.  Felch,  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  E.  C.  Seaman,  and  others,  and 
after  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  : — Dr.  J.  G.  Cornell,  President ;  Ira  Mayhew  and  M.  M. 
Baldwin,  Secretaries ;  Rev.  G.  L.  Foster  and  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone, 
Executive  Committee,  Two  annual  meetings  were  afterwards  held, 
at  Jackson,  in  January,  1848,  and  at  Lansing,  in  1849.  In  the 
spring  of  1849,  Teachers'  Institutes  were  held  by  Mr.  Mayhew, 
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fiisted  by  a  board  of  instructors,  at  Jonesville,  Ann  Arbor,  and 
Pontiac. 

The  State  Normal  School  was  established  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1849,  was  located  at  Tpsilanti  in  1850,  and  the  school 
building  was  formally  dedicated  Oct.  5th,  1852.  Mr.  A.  S.  Welch 
was  appointed  its  Principal.  The  opening  of  the  institution  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  was  preceded  by  the  holding  of  a  Teachers'  In- 
stitute, immediately  after  the  dedication,  which  was  attended  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  of  the  State.  Besides  the  usual 
exercises  in  instruction,  evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Pro£ 
Charles  Davies,  on  the  ^^BesponsihUity  of  Teachers;**  by  A.  S. 
Welch,  on  ''Physical  Science  ;"  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Strong,  on  ''FemeiU 
Education;''  by  D.  B.  Duffield,  on  the  ''Teacher's  Mission;''  by  EL 
C.  Walker,  on  "Natural  Science;"  by  George  Davis,  on  "Music ;^ 
by  F.  W.  Shearman,  on  the  "Belation  of  the  Normal  School  to 
Teachers;"  and  by  Hon.  C.  D.  Swan,  on  the  "Teacher's  Duties." 

ORQANIZATION  AND  PROCKSDINQS  OF  THB  STATE  TEACHXB8*  ASSOCIATIOiT. 

At  the  suggestion  and  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Welch, 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Institute  at  Ypsilanti,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1852,  by 
the  election  of  the  following  officers : — A.  S.  Welch,  Pres.  H.  B» 
Thayer  and  Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  Vice-Pres,  John  Homer  and  J.  M. 
B.  Sill,  Sec.  Henry  Cheever,  Treas.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  draft  a  constitution  to  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting,  to  pro- 
cure lecturers  and  to  report  upon  designated  subjects  of  educational 
interest. 

Second  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ypsilanti,  March  20th,   185J 
This  meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  the  State  Institate, 
part  of  each  day  and  evening  being  given  to  it     A  constitutii 
was  adopted  and  the  following  officers  elected: — ^A.  S.  Wel< 
Pres.    J.  Estabrook,  M.  S.  Hawley,  J.  G.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Ballard^^^ 
T.  H.  Eaton,  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  B.  G.  Stout,  and  J.  F.  Nichols,  Vicf^^ 
Pres.    J.  Homer  and  J.  B.  Sill,  Sec.    J.  W.  Stark,  Treas.     W.  P-^ 
Clark,  O.  Jackson,  Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  and  Miss  S.  Hunt,  £x.  Com^m 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  K  Crary,  A.  S.  Welch,  Bev.«-> 
F.  O.  Marsh,  Rev.  F.  T.  Gardiner,  Rev.  W.  Curtis,  D.  B.  Greeoir 
B«v.  M.  S.  Hawley,  and  U.  T.  Howe.     Reports  were  made  b^ 
Prof.  Welch,  on  "Teaching  English  Grammar ;"  by  J.  E.  Bat** 
man,  on  "Reading  and  Spelling ;"  by  Miss  J.  A.  Bacon,  on  "Ele^ 
mentary  Reading;"  and  by  Miss  Loomis,  on  the  "  Wages  of  Female 
Teachers"    Discussions  were  also  held  on  methods  of  teaching 
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reading  and  elocution,  spelling,  and  English  grammar,  and  on  school 
government,  and  the  wages  of  teachers. 

,A  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Kalamazoo,  Sept  29th, 
1853 — continuing  in  session  five  days  in  connection  with  the  Insti*. 
tote.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Cutcheon,  Prof.  £.  O. 
Haven,  Prof!  A.  S.  Welch,  J.  A.  B,  Stone,  Prof.  Foster,  and  U.  T, 
Howe.  The  main  feature  of  the  session  was  the  establishment  of 
the  '*  Michigan  Journal  of  Education  "  as  the  organ  of  the  Associa- 
tion, under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Haven,  Prof.  Welch,  and  J.  M. 
Gregory. 

Third  Annual  Mbetino. — At  Detroit,  April  18th,  19th,  and 
SOih,  1854.  J.  M.  Gregory  was  elected  President  An  address 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  on  ^^ Teachers'  Motives;** 
and  reports  were  presented  by  A,  L.  Bingham,  on  ^^ Penmanship  ;** 
by  J.  F.  Gary,  on  ^^Professional  Spirit  among  Teachers  ;"  by  E.  O* 
Havens,  on  ^^Ths  Study  of  Languages  ;^^  by  Prof.  Estabrook,  on  the 
^Studies  to  he  pursued  in  Common  Schools  ;"  by  Prof.  Bartlett,  on 
^School  Discipline  ;**  by  L,  J.  Marcy,  on  "Foca/  Music  ;^*  by  C.  A 
Leach,  on  ^^ Religious  Education  in  Schools  ;'*^  by  J.  F.  Gary,  on  the 
*^ Journal  of  Education  ;*^  by  Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  on  ** Teachers  and 
Teaching  ;^^  and  by  Prof.  Fisk,  on  ^^  Teaching  as  a  Profession,** 
These  reports  were  followed  by  discussions,  which  were  earnest  and 
practical.  The  attendance  was  large,  including  many  prominent 
teachers  who  had  never  before  been  present  and  who  became  hence- 
forth active  members. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Marshall,  August  15th, 

1854.  Lectures  by  Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  on  "TA«  Art  of  becoming 
Oreat;^^  and  by  Levi  Bishop,  on  "TAe  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  of 
Tmuhers,^*  A  warm  and  protracted  discussion  was  held  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Religious  Instruction  in  Common  Schools,  Prof.  Haven  and 
Prof.  Welch  having  presented  counter  reports.  Discussions  were 
also  held  upon  the  subjects  of  Reading  and  Rhetoric,  and  Moral 
Philosophy  in  schools. 

During  this  year  a  number  of  auxiliary  associations  were  organ- 
iied  through  the  exertions  of  the  President. 

FouBTH  Annual  Mebtino. — At  Ann  Arbor,  April  22d  to  24th, 

1855.  Lectures  by  Prof.  D.  Putnam ;  and  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  on 
"  J%e  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Age^  Reports  were  made  upon 
the  study  of  the  English  classics ;  Union  Schools ;  school  supervis- 
ion ;  and  the  study  of  the  classics  preparatory  to  college.  Discus- 
sions followed  the  reports  and  a  debate  of  more  than  usual  interest 
was  excited  by  a  paper,  presented  by  Pro£  Putnam,  upon  the  co* 


education  of  the  sexes.  The  deciflioa  w«a  strongly  in  fiurer  of 
mixed  schools.  Some  steps  were  also  taken  tow^ards  the  formation 
of  a  Natural  History  Society  under  the  Association,  in  response  to 
an  able  report  by  Prof.  Winchell  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  natorsl 
sciences.  Prof.  Winchell  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  proposed 
eabinetr  On  election  of  officers  ProL  J.  Estabrook  was  chosen 
President,  an<l  Rev.  A.  B.  DunUp  and  Pro£  A«  Winchell,  Secreta- 
ries.    The  meeting  was  largely  attended. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Jackson,  Dec.  26th,  1851k 
The  attendance  was  unusually  small,  owing  to  the  severity  of  ^ 
weather.  Reports  were  made  by  Prof.  Welch  on  the  study  of  £n- 
Ush  classics  in  schools,  and  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  advocating  a  system 
of  County  Superintendents,  in  which,  a£ter  an  abie  discussion,  tht 
members  generally  concurred.     The  subject  was  recommitted. 

FirTH  Annual  Meetiko. — ^At  Tpsilanti,  August  16th  to  20tk, 
1856.  Addresses  by  Prof.  Travis,  of  Delaware,  and  by  Prot  J.  R. 
Boise,  on  ^^ Athenian  and  American  Sophists,^  Reports  on  the  Co!- 
tivation  of  the  Sensibilities,  by  Trot  Young,  and  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  History,  by  Prof.  Winchell,  were  followed  by  interesting 
discussions.  J.  M.  Gregory  also  presented  an  elaborate  report  in 
favor  of  a  County  Superintendency,  and  the  study  of  the  EngUsk 
classics  was  again  introduced  by  Prof.  Welch.  An  oral  report  by 
Prof  Haven  on  the  subject  of  primary  teaching  gave  rise  to  an 
earnest  debate.  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  D.  D.,  was  elected  President, 
and  G.  K.  Newcombe  and  B.  B.  Northrop,  Secretaries. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Battle  Creek,  Dec  24th, 

1866.  Lectures  from  Prof.  D.  P.  May  hew,  on  ^^  Arctic  Discweriet^ 
and  an  essay  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stone,  on  the  ^^ Study  of  Ikiglish  Litera- 
iurey  Much  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  subjects 
{proposed  to  be  submitted  for  the  action  of  the  Legislature  at  its 
next  session.  Among  these  was  a  bill  providing  for  the  erection  of 
the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  a  resolution  nigiog 
the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  Swamp  Land  Fund  to  the  pa^ 
poses  of  higher  education,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
secure  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature  to  the  '*  School  Journal^ 
The  necessary  measures  were  also  completed,  in  accordance  with 
the  statates  of  the  State^  for  securing  to  the  Association  the  rights 
of  incorporation. 

Sixth  Annual  Mbxtino. — At  Adrian,  August  18th   to   SOdi, 

1867.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  President  May  hew,  of  Jackson, 
<m  **£dtication ;"  and  by  Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Stone.  Reports  were  pie- 
■Mted  by  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the  condition  and  affiuii  of 


tbe  Association;  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Boyd,  on  "T'A*  Influence  of  a  OuU 
Hvaied  Tcute  on  Female  Character  ;^^  by  Prof.  F.  Hubbard,  <m 
^Town$htp  Sehool'Distrieis  ;^*  by  E.  W.  Cheescbro,  on  ^""Oeogra- 
fky  ;^^  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  ^'Primary  Education  ;^^  by  Ira  May- 
h6w,  on  ''Moral  Education  f^  and  by  Prof.  W.  Travis,  on  ''Teach- 
ing the  Eyer  A  discnssion  was  also  held  upon  the  subject  of 
•cbool  libraries.  Franklin  Habbard,  of  Adrian,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent; U.  T.  Lawton  and  J.  F.  Gary,  Secretaries.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  edncational  mass  meetings,  of  which  two  were  held 
doring  the  autumn,  at  Tecomseh  and  HoweU. 

TOie  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Decembei 
89th  and  30th,  1867.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  L.  D. 
Chapin  and  by  Prof.  A.  Winchell.  Discussions  followed  the  pre- 
sentation of  papers  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Ripley,  on  "School  Libraries;^ 
Jby  Miss  M.  H.  Cutcheon,  on  "The  Educator;^'  by  Prof.  O.  Hosford, 
on  ^The  Moral  Aims  of  Education  ;^^  and  by  Prof.  D.  Putnam,  on 
^The  Composition  of  the  English  Language,'*  The  introduction  of 
Natural  History  into  the  college  course  of  studies  was  made  the 
Bubjefl^  of  a  series  of  resolutions  by  Prof.  Winchell,  and  reports 
'Were  received  from  a  number  of  County  Associations.  One  of  the 
nost  prominent  features  of  the  session  was  a  discussion  of  the  affairs 
f)f  the  **  School  Journal." 

Skventh  Annual  Mbbtino. — At  Miles,  August  17th  and  18th, 
1858.  Addresses  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dempster  and  F.  Hubbard.  The  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committee  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  ednca- 
^onal  progress  of  the  State,  and  its  suggestions  in  reference  to  the 
State  Historical  Society,  and  to  the  practicability  of  a  greater  uni- 
formity of  text-books,  received  especial  attention  from  the  Associa- 
tion. The  subject  of  '^Free  Schools^**  having  been  presented  in  a 
paper  read  by  F.  W.  Munson,  was  warmly  discussed,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  finally  adopted  favoring  the  abolition  of  the  "  rate  bill  *' 
.system  in  common  schools.  An  interesting  essay  was  read  by  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Stone,  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Sexes  in  Education?^  Prof. 
A.  Winchell  was  elected  President ;  J.  T.  Reade  and  J.  F.  Carey, 
Secretaries.  Fourteen  County  Associations  were  reported  as  having 
been  already  organized,  with  numerous  auxiliary  tow^nship  societies. 

The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Jackson,  December  27th 
to  29tb,  1858.  Very  much  of  the  time  was  given  to  a  discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  text-books,  which  was  finally  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. Rev.  J.  M.  Gregory  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Education,  the 
Work  of  a  Lifetim^,''^  and  papers  were  read  by  L.  E.  Holden,  on 
^Oriental  Education ;"  bv  U.  W.  LawtOB,  on  a  "Course  qf  Study 
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/or  ITnicm,  Schools;^  and  by  Miss  Swartwoat,  on  *^The  WorU 
Learned^  hut  Uneducated  ;^^  most  of  which  were  made  the  subject  of 
debate.     District  instead  of  Township  Libraries  were  recommended. 

Eighth  Annual  Mbbting. — At  Pontiac,  Aug.  16th  to  18th| 
1869.  Addresses  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Frieze,  on  ^^Practicalism  ;^  Rey. 
Dr.  E.  O.  Haven,  of  Boston,  on  **7%e  Position  and  Duties  of  thi 
American  Teacher  ;"  and  by  Prof.  A.  Winchell,  on  "  TFhat  makes  a 
Successful  TeacherP  Essays  were  read  by  Prof.  J.  Richards,  on 
"7%«  best  Preparatory  System  in  the  Classics;'*^  by  Prof.  D.  D. 
Briggs,  on  "7%e  Study  of  Latin  and  Cheek  ;^'^  and  by  Prof  L.  B. 
Jlsk,  on  ''^Instruction  in  the  Philosophy  of  Things,^''  The  points 
presented  in  the  papers  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Gregory,  Boyd, 
Pay,  Poor,  Richards,  Brooks,  Holden,  Carey,  Haven,  Baker,  Ken- 
yon,  Fisk,  Vincent,  Briggs,  Ripley,  Mahon,  Munson,  Stcbbins,  Van 
Valkenburgh,  Botsford,  Hogarth,  and  others.  Most  interesting  dis- 
cussions were  carried  on  by  many  of  the  same  speakers  on  the  two 
subjects  proposed  by  the  Executive  Board,  viz.:  ^^The  Library  Sys-^ 
tern  of  the  State^^*  and  **7^  Propriety  of  Moral  and  Religious  /«- 
struction  in  Schools.^ 

The  principal  business  transacted  by  the  Association  was,  1.  The 
establishment  of  four  Standing  Committees,  viz. :  On  Reforms  in 
the  School  Laws,  on  the  Merits  of  New  Text-books,  on  Courses  of 
Study,  and  on  the  Journal  of  Education;  to  report  annually 
2.  The  abolition  of  the  semi-annual  session.  3.  Provision  for  the 
publication  of  the  "  Transactions.*'  4.  Transference  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Journal "  to  the  Executive  Board,  with  instructioitt. 
Prof.  E.  J.  Boyd,  of  Monroe,  was  elected  President. 

Ninth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ypsilanti,  August  21st  to  24tij, 
1860.  Addresses  by  Rev.  William  Hogarth,  D.  D.,  on  "The  U« 
of  the  Affecti(ms  as  a  Mental  Stimulus;''''  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  on 
"7%«  Natural  System  of  Instruction  ;^^  and  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  on 
"7%«  true  Order  of  Studies.^^  Papers  were  read  by  J.  J.  Sadler,  on 
''County  Educational  Societies;^*  by  Silas  Betts,  on  ''The  Essential 
Conditions  of  Successful  Primary  Teaching  ;"  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Carey, 
on  "Courses  of  Study  ;''  by  Miss  A.  C.  Rogers,  on  "The  Duties  and 
Mesponsibilities  of  Educated  Women ;"  by  E.  Danforth,  on  "Ele- 
mentary Instruction  ;"  and  by  Edward  Olney,  on  "An  Elementarf 
Mathematical  Coursed  Reports  were  also  received  from  the  Exec- 
utive Board ;  from  Superintendent  J.  M.  Gregor}%  on  "Reformers  in 
School  Laws;''  and  from  Prof.  T.  C.  Abbott,  on  "Text-books."* 
Many  of  these  subjects  were  made  ground  for  discussion  and  a  spe- 
cial debate  arose  upon  the  question  of  "Prizes  in  Schools,^^ 
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The  following  oflScers  were  elected : — E.  L,  Ripley,  Pres.  G.  H. 
Jotsford,  J.  J.  Sadler,  L.  J.  Marcy,  T.  C.  Abbott,  E.  Olney,  D.  J. 
Poor,  W.  Travis,  E.  Danforth,  H.  Bross,  H.  H.  Pierce,  and  J.  G. 
Everett,  Vice-Pros,  J.  Richards,  Mec,  Sec,  D.  Putnam,  Cor.  Sec, 
D.  M.  B.  Sill,  Treas,     O.  Hosford  and  A.  S.  Welch,  Hx.  Com, 

Tenth  Annual  MsETiNa. — At  Kalamazoo,  Aug.  2l8t,  1861. 
Lectures  were  delivered  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Ripley ;  by  President  E.  B. 
Fairfield,  on  ^^RadioalUm  vs.  Conservatism ;"  by  President  H.  P. 
Tappan,  on  ^^Buties  to  the  Country  ;'*^  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  ^School 
Government ;"  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Wells,  Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  and  Prof. 
S.  L.  Ripley.  Essays  were  read  by  Prof,  Boies,  on  the  ^^Method  of 
Studying  Foreign  Languages;''''  by  Miss  Hoppin,  on  ^^Scholar- 
making;'*''  by  Prof.  Olney,  on  ^^Methods  of  Geography  ;^''  by  Prof. 
Halbert,  on  ^^ Physical  Education  ;^^  and  by  Prof  Welch,  on  **  Geog- 
raphy as  an  Early  StudyT  Reports  by  Prof.  D.  M.  B.  Sill,  on 
Grcunmar ;"  by  Prof.  Payne,  on  ''^Reading ;"  by  Prof.  Ripley,  on 
the  "Cr»€  of  Diagrams  y''  by  Prof.  0.  Hosford,  on  the  ^''Lecture  Sys- 
tem ;"  and  on  ^^  Colleges  and  Schools,'^  The  proceedings  terminated 
with  a  discussion  upon  the  ^^Duty  of  the  Teacher  to  his  Country,^ 
D.  M.  B.  Sill  was  elected  President 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — 1862.  The  meetings  of  the  As- 
sociation during  the  years  of  the  war  were  much  affected  by  the 
disturbances  incident  to  it.  Proposed  arrangements  for  the  exer- 
cises could  not  always  be  carried  out,  the  attendance  was  not  al- 
ways by  any  means  full,  the  secretaries  failed  in  some  cases  to  pre- 
serve full  and  accurate  records,  and  hence  the  reports  are  in  a  meas- 
ure imperfect.  At  this  meeting  John  Goodison  read  an  excellent 
paper  upon  ^^  Geography y*^  and  Mr.  Sadler,  upon  *^  Grammar. ^^  Pres- 
ident Fairfield  read  *M  Journey  to  Utopia^^''  wherein  he  described 
schools  as  they  ought  to  be.  Prof.  Welch  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Ob- 
ject LessonSy'*^  and  a  drill  upon  ^^Color.^^  Hon.  N.  Bateman,  of  Illi- 
nois, gave  a  patriotic  lecture,  and  also  a  discourse  upon  ^^ School 
Management,''^     E.  B.  Fairfield  was  elected  President. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Marshall,  1863.  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  on  the  ^^Prince  of  Orange  ;^^ 
by  J.  M.  Gregory,  on  ^^ Grades  in  Education  ;^^  and  by  Dr.  Stone, 
of  Kalamazoo.  A  poem  was  read  by  J.  M.  Barker,  of  Lockport, 
N.  Y. ;  the  remainder  of  the  exercises  were  principally  impromptu 
discussions.  Prof.  O.  Hosford  was  elected  President,  and  Merritt 
Moore,  Secretary. 

Thirteenth  Annual   Meeting. — At   Ann   Arbor,  1864.     (No 
Ueport,) 
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JOIfN  D.  PIERCE. 


John  D.  Pibrce  was  born  at  Cheater,  New  Hampshire,  Feb.  18th,  1797,  bat 
early  losing  his  father,  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  his  grandfather  in  Pax- 
ton,  Moss.  When  twenty  yoars  of  age,  he  went  to  work  upon  a  farm  for  six 
montlis  for  $100,  and  having  soon  afler  united  with  the  church,  was  prompted 
at  the  dose  of  his  time  to  prepare  himself  for  college.  He  had  his  wages  and 
$100  that  had  been  bequeathed  to  him,  had  previously  attended  the  district- 
schools  but  about  two  monttis  in  the  year,  and  had  never  seen  a  Latin  gram- 
mar. On  tlio  15th  of  December  he  walked  fifteen  miles  through  the  rain  to 
Ward,  Mass.,  and  there  took  his  first  lesson.  The  next  September  he  entered 
Brown  University,  from  which  he  graduated  among  the  foremoet  of  his  clasSL 
Three  months  of  each  college  year  had  been  spent  in  teaching  and  afler  gradna* 
tion  he  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Wrontham  until  the  following  spring; 
when  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  The  next  year  be  re- 
turned to  Providence,  completed  hia  course  of  study  under  Prof.  Park  of  the 
University,  and  in  1825  was  settled  as  pastor  in  Sangerfleld,  N.  Y.  While  here 
he  frequently  had  students  under  his  care  and  in  1830  he  was  for  a  short  time 
at  the  head  of  an  academy  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  but  removed  the  Ramc  year  to 
Michigan  and  settled  at  Marshall.  It  was  mainly  in  accordance  with  his  pre- 
vious suggestions  to  Gen.  Crary,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation in  the  Convention  that  framed  the  State  Government  in  18.35,  that  the 
article  in  the  Constitution  respecting  education  was  framed  and  provision  made 
for  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  following  year  ho  was  him- 
self appointed  to  the  position,  and  among  his  duties  was  designated  the  prepa- 
tion  of  a  plan  for  primary  scliools,  for  a  university,  and  for  the  disposition  of  the 
school  and  university  lands.  He  visited  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  for  tlie  purpose  of  gaining  information,  and  the  plans  proposed  by  him 
in  his  report  of  the  Ist  of  January,  1837,  were  for  the  most  part  approved  and 
adopted.  Tlie  main  principles  urged  by  him  in  carrying  OQt  the  system  were^ 
that  the  property  of  the  State  should  be  holden  for  the  education  of  every  child; 
that  the  public  schools  should  be  made  superior  to  all  others,  and  that  they 
should  be  fVee  to  all. 

In  this  oflQce  Mr.  Pierce  labored  most  eflfidently  for  five  years,  in  every  part 
of  the  State  and  by  all  the  means  at  his  command.  He  published  and  edited 
the  "Journal  of  Education  "  for  two  years  wliile  Superintendent,  and  delivered 
many  addresses  on  education  in  conventions  and  public  assemblies.  In  the 
Legislature,  to  which  lie  has  twice  been  elected,  and  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
yention  of  1850,  lie  was  active  in  behalf  of  education  and  made  frequent 
speecbea  and  reports,  and  indeed  to  no  one  is  Michigan  more  h>debted  than  \o 
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Mr.  Pierce,  for  her  wise  and  liberal  school  system,  and  for  the  public  sentiment 
that  founded  and  has  sustained  it 

IRA  MAYHEW,  A.  M 

Ir\  Mayhew  was  born  in  the  year  1814,  in  Ellisburgh,  Jeflerson  county, 
N.  Y.  After  having  attended  the  usual  district-schools  till  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  continued  his  studies  for  four  }*ear8  at  the  Union  .Academy  in  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  Belleville,  under  ProC  Charles  Avery,  paying  especial  attention  to 
the  mathematics,  in  addition  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  French.  In  tlie  fell  of  1832 
ho  commenced  teaching  in  his  home  district,  ai)plying  himself  with  all  his  ener- 
gies to  his  new  calling,  and  giving  an  unusual  degree  of  satisfaction.  After 
teaching  district-schools  for  the  greater  part  of  four  years,  he,  in  1837,  became 
principal  of  the  Adams  Seminary  until  appointed  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  for  Jeflerson  county  in  1841,  an  oflBce  then  recently  created  by  the  State 
Legislature.  He  now  devoted  himself  with  remarkable  success  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  througliout  his  county,  and  his  thorough  report  of  their 
condition  was  published  in  the  documenta  of  the  State  Superintendent,  occupy- 
ing nearly  forty  pages. 

In  the  fall  of  1843  Mr.  Mayhew  removed  to  Michigan  where  he  was  soon  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Monroe  Branch  of  the  State  University.  Two  years  af- 
terwards lie  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  two  years,  to  which  oiBce  be  was  reelected  in  1847.  lie  applied  him- 
self to  tlie  duties  of  this  offioe  with  the  same  zealous  diligence  and  success  that 
characterized  him  in  previous  positions.  Every  part. of  the  State  was  visited, 
meetings  held,  lectures  delivered,  Teachers^  Associations  and  Institutes  formed, 
and  a  State  Educational  Society  organized.  His  reports  to  the  Legislature  urged 
especially  upon  the  State  Uie  cstam^ment  of  Teachers*  Institutes  and  the  sup- 
port of  an  educational  journal  In  January,  1849,  he  delivered  by  invitation  a 
series  of  lectures  upon  education  in  the  State  Capitol,  which,  at  the  request  of 
the  Legislature,  were  afterwards  published  by  him  under  the  title  o(^' Means  and 
Ends  of  Vnivtrsal  Education,'^  as  a  volume  of  the  School  Teachers'  Library.  In 
1851  he  published  a  ^  ^Practical  System  of  Ihok-Kreping,'^  which  passed  through 
sixty  editions  in  ten  years,  and  of  which  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  was  issued 
in  1860. 

In  1853  Mr.  Mayhew  was  elected  President  of  the  Albion  Senihiary  and  Col- 
lege, and  the  next  year  was  made  apain  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  two  ycar.s,  to  which  office  ho  was  reelected  in  185G  by  a  lar^  popular  ma- 
jority, for  a  fourtli  term.  Besides  his  annual  reports,  and  the  performance  of 
the  multitudinous  other  duties  of  the  office,  he  prepared  a  volume  upon  the 
'^School  Funds  and  School  Laws,  with  Note,s  and  Formsi,'^  for  di.Htribution  among 
the  school  cfficors  of  tlie  State.  In  18G0  he  established  the  Albion  Commercial 
Collepre,  v,ith  both  a  "Theory"  and  an  "Actual  Business  Department,"  for  the 
better  trainiiip  of  boys  in  the  forms  and  methods  of  commercial  life.  In  1862 
he  accepted  tlie  office  of  United  States  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  3d 
district  of  Michi^n,  still  giving  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  his 
favorite  enterprise,  but  has  recently  (1805)  retired  from  the  coUectorship  and  is 
again  devoting  his  undivided  attention  to  tlie  Commercial  College.  In  1848 
Mr.  Mayhew  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  TYesleyaa 
University  at  Middleto\\Ti,  Ct 
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A.  S.  WELCH. 

A.  S.  Welch  was  born  April  12th,  1821,  in  the  town  of  Chatham,  Conn. 
At  the  oge  of  eij?hteen,  with  such  nn  education  as  the  district-schools  afforded, 
he  removed  to  Michigan  and  in  1839  opened  a  private  English  school  at  Ro- 
meo,  devoting  his  leisure  to  study  preparatory  to  college.  After  teaching  the 
next  winter  in  a  district-school  at  Ray,  ho  returned  to  Romeo  and  had  charge 
of  the  mathematical  dopnrtment  of  a  branch  of  the  State  Un'versity,  continuing 
his  studies  under  the  able  instruction  of  Prof  Rufas  Nutting.  In  1842  he  en- 
tered the  Sophomore  class  of  the  University  and  in  the  following  spring  was 
made  principal  of  the  preparatory  department,  still  maintaining  his  connection 
with  his  class.  lie  continued  his  studies  and  the  principalship  f>r  a  year  after 
his  graduation  in  1845  and  then  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  finding  it  un- 
suited  to  his  tastes  he,  in  1847,  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Fayette  Union  School 
at  Joncsville.  This  was  the  first  graded  school  of  Michigan  and  hud  met  ^ith 
much  opposition  and  doubt  of  its  success.  But  all  obstacles  were  speedilj 
overcome,  a  thorough  system  of  discipline  was  established,  classes  in  the  higher 
English  branches  and  in  Latin  and  Greek  were  organized,  and  the  school  at- 
tained a  high  reputation  for  its  discipline  and  scholarship.  But  worn  down  hj 
the  lalx>rs  incident  to  the  position  and  the  previous  years  of  exhausting  toil,  Mr. 
Welch  was  forced  to  resign  in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  spent  the  two  following 
years  in  traveling  through  the  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  during 
which  time  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language. 

Upon  his  return  he  resumed  his  former  position  ui  the  Fayette  school,  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1 852  was  appointed  principal  of  the  newly  established  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Tpsilanti.  After  the  dedication  of  the  building  in  October,  • 
large  Teachers'  Institute  was  organized  u(yler  his  charge  and  continued  for 
three  wiekii,  in  connection  with  which  and  through  his  influence  the  State 
Teachers*  Association  was  also  formed.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Welch, 
having  the  full  confidence  of  the  Board  of  Education,  untrammeled  by  special 
rcgulationfi,  and  aided  by  a  small  but  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  the  Institution, 
opened  in  March,  1853,  became  prosperous  and  successful  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  won  good  will  and  encouragement  from  every  side,  the  Legislature  willingijr 
appropriated  such  supplies  as  were  needed  to  meet  all  its  wants,  wliile  Mr. 
Welch  labored  assiduously  in  revising  and  perfecting  the  system  of  dwcipline 
and  instruction,  working  faithfully  both  as  an  executive  officer  and  practical 
teacher. 

In  1854  he  published  his  ^'•Analysis  of  (he  English  Sentencey'  which  as  an 
English  Ommroar  has  received  the  hearty  commendation  of  very  many  promi- 
nent teachers.  By  request  of  the  State  Association  he  also  commenced  in  1 856 
a  text-book  upon  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  but  intense  application  in  its  prep- 
aration brought  on  an  attack  of  nervous  and  physical  prostration  which  com- 
pelled an  entire  suspension  of  labor  for  nearly  a  year.  His  efforts  were  now 
directed  to  making  the  Nonnal  School  more  strictly  professional,  and  its  privi- 
leges were  restricted  to  those  only  who  were  preparing  for  duty  as  teach- 
ers. This  disembarrassed  the  school  of  the  greater  part  of  the  academic  apart^ 
ment^  relieving  it  of  an  element  that  had  long  hindered  the  accomplishment  of 
its  true  design,  and  Mr.  Welch  wjis  able  to  carry  out  more  fully  his  plana  of 
professional  instruction.     And  throughout  tlie  whole  course  of  his  connection 
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with  this  school,  up  to  the  present  time,  (1865,)  it  has  been  most  progresaive  in 
its  character.  While  maintaining  its  early  character  for  sound  and  thorough 
scliolarship,  it  lias  extended  its  course  of  drill  and  teaching,  embracing  what  are 
called  the  newer  and  more  natural  methods  of  instruction,  and  has  become  th« 
pride  as  it  is  the  blessing  of  the  State. 

As  the  successful  conductor  of  the  first  Union  Scliool,  the  efficient  laborer  in 
the  first  and  nearly  all  succeeding  State  Institutes,  the  first  President  and 
hearty  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  but  mainly 
as  the  first  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  which  has  been  raised  to  its 
present  high  standing  mainly  by  his  industry,  wisdom,  and  indomitable  energy, 
Mr.  Welch  will  long  be  remembered  in  Michigan.  His  work  upon  Rhetoric 
and  Composition  was  published  in  1859— also  a  book  upon  Object  Teaching 
in  1862. 

JOHN  M.  GREGORY,  A.  M. 

John  M.  Gregoiit  was  bom  at  Sand  Lake,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  July 
6th,  1822.  Trained  at  home  to  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  attending  the 
district-schools,  in  winter  at  least,  until  thirteen  years  old,  and  with  a  strong 
taste  for  reading,  which  was  gratified  by  ready  access  to  tlie  district  library,  he 
was  ready  in  his  eighteenth  year,  after  another  winter  of  common-school  drill, 
to  attempt  the  work  of  a  higher  education.  After  a  year's  teaching  in  Scho- 
harie and  Duchess  counties,  he  entered  the  academy  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  thus 
pursuing  hU  studies  with  an  occasional  interval  of  teaching,  finished  his  prepa- 
ratory and  collegiate  course,  graduating  at  Union  College  in  1846.  Aft^r 
pursuing  for  a  year  the  study  of  law,  whioh  he  had  already  commenced  during 
his  Senior  year,  but  which  he  soon  after  gave  up  for  the  ministry,  he  for  a  time 
had  charge  of  Ball's  Seminary  at  Hoosic,  N.  J.,  but  his  health  failing,  then  re- 
moved to  Akron,  Ohio.  In  1852  he  became  principal  of  a  classical  school  in 
Detroit.  ai;d  in  1854,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Association,  assumed  the 
duties  of  msident  editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Education,"  which  had  been  estab- 
lished at  his  suggestion  in  January  of  that  year.  At  the  next  session  of  the 
Association  he  was  elected  its  President,  and  afterwards,  resigning  his  school, 
devoted  himself  to  the  conduct  of  the  Journal,  as  its  editor  and  i)roprietor.  He 
has  from  the  first  been  an  active  and  prominent  participator  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  State  Association. 

In  1859  Mr.  (Gregory  was  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  which  office  he  was  retained  for  six  years,  faithfully  performing  its  dutiei^ 
and  doing  acceptably  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  popular  education  through- 
out the  State.  In  1 864  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Kalamazoo  College,  taking 
for  the  theme  of  his  Inaugural  Discourse — "7^«  liiyht  and  Dvty  of  C.rii>tianity 

to  Educate." 

FRANKLIN  HUBBARD. 

Franklin  Hubbard  was  bom  in  Leverett,  Mass,  July  l.'?th,  1827.  When 
nine  years  of  age  his  father  died,  leaving  him  the  oldest  of  four  boys,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  family  were  such  that  two  years  afterwards  he  was  en- 
gaged to  work  upon  a  farm  and  continued  at  this  occupation  until  of  age.  He 
then,  partly  for  his  own  benefit,  partly  for  the  sake  of  its  influence  upon  his 
younger  brothers,  entered  Uxbridgo  Academy  for  a  few  months,  but  continued 
through  the  year,  then  attended  the  Williston  Seminary  at  Easthampton,  from 
which  he  entered  Amherst  College,  and  graduated  in  1854.     During  this  time 
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he  had  spent  several  winters  in  teaching  school,  and  after  graduation,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  W.  H.  WeDs,  then  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
It  Westfield,  was  itvited  to  take  the  diarge  of  the  PubKc  Schools  at  Adrtan, 
Michigan,  where  he  has  since  remained,  using  hia  best  efforts  to  raise  them  to 
his  own  oTer-advancing  ideas  of  a  true  school  Ho  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1857. 

ALEXANDER  WINCUELL.  ^ 

Alixandbb  Winchell  was  bom  at  Spencer's  Comers,  Duchess  countj,  K.  Y^ 
Dea  31st,  1824.  His  parents  having  themselves  been  teachers,  he  was  early 
pushed  forward  in  his  studies*  which  alternated  with  summers  of  labor  upoa 
the  neighboring  farms  until  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Sontk 
Lee,  Hass.,  where  he  spent  two  years  at  district-school  and  academy,  paying 
especial  attention  to  chemistry.  On  his  return  he  commenced  teaching,  with 
yery  satisfactory  success,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  a  oourse  of  thorough  study, 
patting  carefully  to  paper  whatever  he  learned,  and  so  g^ing  through  algehn 
aod  surveying  and  commencing  Greek.  In  the  fall  of  1842  he  entered  Amenia 
Seminary,  and,  not  confining  himself  to  the  branches  preparatory  to  college^ 
took  up  the  study  of  French,  astronomy,  mental  philosophy,  painting,  and  the 
piano  forte,  having  at  times  six  or  eight  daily  exercises  and  carrying  on  all  the 
Studies  of  the  "Teachers'  Class,'*  besides  giving  courses  of  fbstruction  in  pea* 
fnanship,  pen-drawing,  and  vocal  music,  spending  the  winter  in  teaching:,  acCiDg 
at  other  times  as  assistant  in  the  Seminary,  and  still  finding  leisure  for  partid- 
pating  largely  in  the  Society  meetings  and  for  writing  contributions,  poetical  or 
other,  for  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  1841  he  entered  the  Sophomore  daaa 
at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Ct,  and  graduated  in  1847,  having 
spent  one  winter  in  teaching  at  Winsted,  Ct,  and  the  second  in  a  select  school 
in  his  native  town.  During  the  next  year  he  was  engaged  at  the  Pennington 
Male  Seminary,  N.  J.,  where  ho  took  up  the  study  of  botany  and  Hebrew,  kept 
a  meteorological  record,  and  delivered  several  public  lectures  upon  astronomy 
and  the  electric  telegraph.  Declining  a  tutorship  of  mathematics  at  Wealeyaa 
University,  he  now  accepted  a  situation  in  Amenia  Seminary.  He  here  gave 
instruction  in  botany  and  made  an  extensive  botanical  collection,  a  catalogue 
of  which,  with  the  meteorological  reports,  were  publislied  in  the  Report  of  the 
"Regents  for  1851.  From  Oct.,  1850,  he  was  for  three  years  proprietor  of  the 
Female  Seminary  at  Eutaw,  Alabsmaa,  and  in  Jan.,  1854,  became  Professor  of 
**  Physics  und  Civil  Engineering  "  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1855  he 
was  nppoiiited  to  the  newly -created  professorship  of  "Geology,  Zoology,  and 
Botany"  in  the  University,  though  continuing  to  give  instruction  in  some 
branches  of  the  mathematics  until  1857.  In  1858  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Tonchera'  Association  and  during  the  following  year  had  the  editorial 
and  financial  management  of  the  *'<ScAooi  Jo wrno/."  In  1859  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Stite  Geologist,  which  office  ho  held  for  three  years,  publishing 
a  report,  and  also  a  geological  map  of  the  State.  In  1857  he  published  a  "GW* 
to  the  Prommciaiitm  of  Scientific  Terms,''''  and  in  1858  a  ^Synoptical  View  of  On 
Geological  Succession  of  Organic  7]fp€s"  in  connection  with  his  class  instructiott' 
ProC  Winchell  has  made  frequent  contributions  to  Silliman's  Journal,  and  th* 
proceedings  of  various  scientific  associations,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
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ERASMUS  J.  BOYD,  A.  M. 

Erisvus  J.  BoTD  was  born  at  Hartwick^  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.    He  roceited 

a  thorough  academic  education,  entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  Hamilton  Gok 

lege,  N.  Y.,  and  there  graduated  in  1837,  having  given  especial  attention  (o 

history,  literature,  and  a  course  of  general  reading.     After  spending  a  year  m 

principal  of  Harrison  Academy  in  Kentucky,  he  entered  the  Union  Theological 

Seminary  at  New  York,  and  upon  completing  the  course  of  study,  was  for  8om« 

years  engaged  in  preaching.     His  health  failing,  he  was  induced  in  1860  to 

take  charge  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Monroe,  Michigan.    To  this  intti* 

tution  he  has  for  the  past  fifloen  years  devoted  all  his  energies  and  has  estalh 

liahed  for  it  a  high  character  and  reputation.    He  has  at  the  same  time  identi* 

fled  himself  with  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State,  and  in  his  county  has  been 

Ik  leading  supporter  of  all  educational  movements.    He  wss  elected  President  of 

4he  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1859,  and  several  of  his  addresses  and  eaaajt 

read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  upon  other  occasions  have  been 

published.    In  1860  he  was  one  of  the  board  of  editors  of  the  "Journal  cf 

JSUncation,'* 

ERASTUS  L.  RIPLEY 

Erastus  Lathrop  Riplby  was  bom  at  Weybridge,  Vt,  Februaiy  14Ui,  182X 
After  receiving  the  usual  farmer  boy's  share  of  a  common  school  education,  he 
was,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  placed  as  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  BufiGalo^ 
N.  Y.  Returning  home  in  1839,  he  taught  his  first  school  at  Shoreham,  Yt, 
spent  another  year  as  clerk  in  New  York  city,  and  then,  after  three  yean* 
preparatory  study  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  entered  Yale 
College  and  graduated  in  1 850.  He  g^ve  instruction  one  term  in  the  Washing^ 
ton  Street  Public  School,  then  completed  a  course  of  law  study  in  the  Yale  Col- 
lege School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  removed  to  Michigan  with 
the  intention  of  pursuing  that  profession.  He,  however,  accepted  charge  of  the 
Union  School  at  Jackson,  which  he  held  for  over  six  years,  until  called  in  1860 
to  the  mathematical  department  of  the  State  Normal  School,  which  position  he 
still  retains.     Ho  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Association  in  1860. 

J.  M.  B.  SILL. 
J.  M.  B.  Sill  was  bom  in  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  November  23d,  1831.  His 
iather,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  removed  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1834,  and  to  Jones- 
yille,  Michigan,  in  1836.  Left  an  orphan  when  eleven  years  of  age,  he  thence^ 
forward  supported  himself  by  farm  labor  and  kept  himself  at  common  schools  in 
Jonesville  a  portion  of  each  year,  until  eighteen  years  old.  In  1849  he  taught 
a  country  school  for  two  terms  with  success,  and  after  graduating  at  the  Normal 
School  in  1854,  immediately  became  a  teacher  in  that  Institution  at  a  salary  of 
$500 — afterwards  increased  to  $1,000.  In  1863  he  accepted  the  Superintend- 
ency  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  but  resigned  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  to  take  charge  of  a  private  seminary  for  young  ladies.  Mr. 
Sill,  since  his  connection  as  teacher  with  the  Normal  School,  has  delivered  nu- 
merous lectures  before  Teacher's  Institutes  and  Literary  Societies.  Besides  ar- 
ticles in  various  educational  Joumals,  he  published  in  1859  an  **EUmentary 
Orammar  or  Synthesis  of  the  English  Sentence,"  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Association  in  1861. 
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DANIEL  PUTNAM. 

Daniel  Putnam  was  bom  in  Lyndeboro,  New  Hampshire^  on  Uie  8th  of 
January,  1824.  Until  twenty  years  of  age,  his  education  was  carried  on  bj 
turns  on  the  farm,  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  in  the  lumber  mill,  and  in  the  "dis* 
trict-school  ns  it  was  " — an  education  no  less  effective  and  valuable  than  that 
which  be  aflerwards  attained.  Leaving,  by  consent,  his  father's  house  at  this 
period,  without  a  dollar  and  without  aid  of  any  kind  from  kindred,  he  pursued 
and  completed  a  course  of  academic  and  collegiate  study,  graduating  at  Dart* 
mouth  College  in  1851.  He  aflerwards  spent  some  time  in  the  study  of  analjt- 
ical  chemistry  at  Amherst  College.  In  the  meantime  he  had  taught  schools 
during  the  winters  at  Townscnd  and  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  the  Franklin  Academj 
in  New  Hampshire.  He  was  then  for  three  or  four  years  instructor  in  the  Ian- 
goages  in  the  Academic  Institution  at  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  at  which  he  had 
himself  studied.  In  1854  he  was  elected  professor  of  Latin  in  the  Kalamasoo 
OoUege,  Michigan,  which  he  resigned  in  1857  for  the  superlntendency  of  the 
PubUc  Schools  of  Kalamazoa  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  college  in  1864| 
Mr.  Putnam  was  invited  to  resume  his  former  position,  anci  accepted  the  inrita* 
^on  in  the  following  year.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachen' 
Association  in  1864. 
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WITH  A  SKXTCH  Or  THE  ORIOIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATk 


'  From  causes  unavoidable,  common  school  education  in  Pennsyf- 
yania  has  been  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  Sparseness  of  populatipq, 
diversity  of  origin  and  language,  antagonism  of  religious  sects,  coaf)" 
blued  to  prevent  the  American  idea  of  education  from  taking  root> 
atad  to  retard  its  progress.  The  necessity,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  of  making  provision  for  public  education  was  early  recognizee, 
aiid  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Penn  was  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  primary  instruction.*  Among  the  earliest  of  the  colonial  re- 
cords we  find  a  petition  from  leading  citizens  for  the  establishment 
of  a  free  school.  When  the  constitution  was  framed  it  was  dis- 
tinctly aimounced  that  "  the  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be 
convenient,  provide  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis." 

In  1689  the  Society  of  Friends  established  in  Philadelphia  a 
public  school.  In  1749,  under  the  direction  and  organizing  hand 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  a  charter  was  secured,  and  an  institution  was  put 
in  operation  under  the  name  and  title  of  "College,  Academy  and 
Charity  School  of  Pennsylvania."  From  this  time  till  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and  the  resources 
of  the  State,  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  establishing  col- 
leges f  throughout  the  various  inhabited  sections,  and  of  placing 
them  in  successful  operation.     For  this  purpose  the  colonial  govern- 

*  At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia,  ye  90th  of  ye  10th  month,  1683. 

Pkbiknt : 
Wm.  Pbnn,  Propor.  &  Govr. 
TIm.  Holmes,  Wm.  Haifue,  Wm.  Clayton,  Latse  Cock. 

The  Govr.  and  Provll.  Councill  having  taken  into  their  Serioiu  Consideration  the  great  Necessity 
there  is  of  a  Scool  Master  for  ye  Instruction  &  Sober  Education  of  Youth  in  the  towne  of  Phila- 
delphia, Sent  for  Enock  flower,  an  Inhabitant  of  the  said  Towne,  who  for  twenty  year  past  hath 
been  exercised  in  that  care  and  Imployment  in  England,  to  whom  haveing  Communicated  their 
Minds,  he  Embraced  it  upon  these  following  terma :  to  Learne  to  read  English  4s.  by  the  Quarter,  to 
teame  to  read  and  write  6«  by  ye  Quarter,  to  learne  to  read,  Write  and  Cast  accot  Ss  by  ye  Quarter ; 
for  Boarding  a  Scholler,  that  is  to  say,  dyet.  Washing,  Lodging  b  Scool iog,  Teon  pounds  for  one 
whole  year. — Colonial  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  01. 

t  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  chartered  in  1753,  Dickinson  College  in  1783,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  in  1787,  and  Jefferson  College  in  180S. 
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ment,  and  afterwards  the  Legislature,  made  lai^e  grants  of  lands  and 
revenaes  accruing  from  public  domain. 

Commencing  near  the  opemng  of  the  present  century  and  con- 
tinuing for  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  great  activity  was  mani- 
fested in  establishing  County  Academies.  During  this  period  the 
Legislature  granted  charters  for  academies  in  forty-one  counties.* 
An  appropriation  was  made  to  each  of  these  of  money,  in  sums 
varying  from  two  to  six  thousand  dollars,  for  the  erection  of  bmld- 
ings  at  the  county  scats,  and,  in  several  cases,  quite  extensive  land- 
grants  were  secured  for  their  support. 

The  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  1809  of  educating 
the  poor  gratis,  f  The  names  of  children  of  indigent  parents  were 
enrolled  by  the  assessors,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  most  convenient 
school,  their  tuition  being  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury.  This 
system  was  continued  about  thirty  years.  In  the  meantime  the 
Lancasterian,  or  monitor  schools,  were  inaugurated  in  many  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  for  a 
while  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity. 

In  1834  the  Legislature  passed  the  first  general  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  Education  by  Common  Schools.J  It  was 
matured  and  prepared  by  Samuel  Breck,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
from  Philadelphia.  It  was  passed  without  serious  opposition ;  but 
was  found  in  practice  to  be  exceedingly  complex  and  unwieldy. 
The  opposition  to  it  in  the  succeeding  Legislature  was  most  bitter, 
and  while  a  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate  to  remedy 
its  defects,  a  substitute  was  offered  by  the  opposition,  renewing  the 
old  system  of  educating  poor  children  gi-atis,  and  was  carried.  It 
was  now  almost  certain  that  the  substitute  would  be  carried  in  the 
House.  It  was,  indeed,  a  critical  moment  for  the  School  SystenL 
But  there  chanced  to  be  a  man  in  the  House  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. That  man  was  Thaddeus  Stevens.  He  was  then  in  the 
full  strength  of  early  manhood,  and  when  the  bill  came  up  for  con- 
sideration he  took  the  floor  and  delivered  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  persuasive  speeches  ever  heard  in  those  legislative  halls.  The 
effect  was  overwhelming.  The  opposition  were  disarmed.  The 
wavering  were  confirmed,  and  the  friends  of  the  measure  were  fired 
with  new  zeal.  The  Senate  bill  was  defeated,  and  the  law  of  '34 
was  left  still  in  force.     This,  though  a  triumph,  was  only  a  negative 


*  AnnctroD^.  BeaTer,  Bmdibrd,  Bocks,  BoUer,  Cambria,  Cntve,  Cbwtor,  darion, 
Clinton,  CrawforH,  Dauphin,  Erie,  Franklin,  Greene.  Himtiufdon,  Indiaaa,  Jeflanon,  Jaiialib 
Lebanon,  Leliigh,  Luzerne,  McKean,  Monroe,  Mifflin,  Montfomery,  Northumberland,  Pany.  Piki 
Potter,  Schujikill,  Somerset,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Wayne,  WeatnorriaAd,  ToriL 

t  Act  of  Aprfl  4, 1809.  %  Aet  of  AprU  1ft,  1834. 
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one.  .The  principle  was  preserved,  but  an  objectionable  and  very 
odious  law  was  still  in  operation,  and  it  was  soon  found  by  the 
,  friends  of  the  system  that  it  could  never  be  successfully  admin- 
istered. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1836,  the  final  struggle  was 
to  come.  An  entirely  new  bill  was  drawn  by  Dr.  George  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  from  Delaware  county,  and  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  on  education*  This  bill,  as 
originally  drawn,  was  remarkable  for  its  fiar-reaching  aims,  its  sim- 
plicity, its  practicability,  and  its  general  fitness.  When  viewed  by 
the  light  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece,  and  will  never  cease  to  inspire  admiration. 
The  friends  of  education  in  future  generations,  will  not  fail  to  hold 
the  name  of  its  author  in  grateful  remembrance. 

The  bill  encountered  opposition  in  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  kill  it  by  amendments.  Many  of 
these  were  adopted,  and  its  simplicity  and  merit  greatly  impaired. 
But  it  was  finally,  at  the  adjourned  session,  adopted,  and  became 
the  general  school  law  of  the  State.*  In  its  operation  it  has  met 
with  opposition,  it  has  been  often  imperfectly  administered,  and  its 
details  have  beeen  shockingly  neglected;  but  notwithstanding  all 
the  obstacles  that  have  impeded  its  progress,  it  has  steadily  gained 
in  the  affections  of  the  people,  its  fruits  have  annually  been  fairer 
and  more  abundant,  and  in  future  times  it  will  stand  as  the  crown* 
ing  glory  of  the  generation  which  enacted  and  inaugurated  it. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  law  was  left  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in 
the  several  districts.  It,  however,  went  rapidly  into  operation.  To 
smooth  the  way,  and  attach  public  favor  to  its  beneficient  provisions, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  then  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  Mr.  T.  H.  Burrowes,  made  a  journey  through  most  of  the 
counties,  and  addressed  the  people.  In  his  annual  report  to  the 
L^slature  in  1838  he  sketched  the  proportions  which  the  system 
ought  to  assume,  but  which  for  many  years  remained  unattained, 
and  which  it  has  taken  nearly  thirty  years  to  realize. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  putting  the  new  law  in  operation 
was  that  of  securing  competent  teachers.  The  Legislature  perceived 
this  difficulty,  and  recognized  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their 
education  at  the  public  expense,  even  previous  to  its  passage.  In 
the  acts  for  grants  of  money  and  lands  to  Colleges  and  Acade- 
mies, it  was  provided  that  in  consideration  of  receiving  these  appro- 
priations,  they  should  educate  a  number  of  teachers  for  public  schools 

*  Act  of  June  ISth^  1S38. 
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gratis.  These  protifiionfi  seired  a  useful  purpose,  but  did  not  firtm 
effeetive  in  producing  a  skilled  body  of  teachers.  The  remedy  for 
fhese  evils,  and  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  ^aa  destined  to  \» 
brought  about  by  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  them*' 
BeiveB. 

AirSMFTB  AT  OEOAKUAnOS. 

To  awaken  an  interest  in  educatiou  in  the  popular  mind,  to  aronsa 
the  teacher  to  a  sense  of  his  duties,  and  to  infuse  Hfe  and  energy  into 
the  pupils,  was  not  a  work  that  could  be  accomplished  by  law- 
makers. It  was  a  work  that  could  not  be  done  by  institutioDS  of 
learning  devoted  to  other  functions.  It  was  reserved  for  the  teacher 
to.  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  attempt  something  tsat 
himself! 

There  had  been  previously  considerable  progresa  made  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  but  the  influence  had  been  little  felt  outside  its  lim- 
its. An  association  was  formed  among  the  city  teachers  as  early  as 
1813,  and  in  1818  a  Common  School  law  was  passed  and  inaugn- 
rated.*  In  1832-3  another  educational  association  was  formed  and 
a  school  journal  was  started.  Through  the  labors  of  Mr.  Josiah  Hol^ 
bjrook,  lyoeums  were  established,  in  which  the  interests  of  popular 
education  were  discussed.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Walter  R.  Johnsoi^ 
Mr.  Chandler  and  others  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  th^ 
pablic  mind,  and  prepared  it  for  united  efibrt. 

But  the  first  signs  of  life  in  the  State  at  large  were  manifested  ia. 
the  attempts  at  organization  of  County  Institutes  and  associations* 
Meetings  were  held  for  this  purpose  in  several  counties  in  difieient 
parts  of  the  State  at  about  the  same  time.  In  Crawford  county,  oa^ 
the  25th  of  March,  1850,  was  organized  the  first  regular  Teachers' 
Institute.  It  has  continued  to  hold  a  regular  semi-annual  session 
of  a  weck^s  duration  from  that  time  to  the  present  From  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  pioneer  in  this  class  of  educational  agencies,  it  may 
be  of  interest,  as  a  matter  of  historical  record,  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  it  In  1853  was  published  a  pamphlet  of  its  proceedingSi 
in  which  was  contained  a  sketch  of  its  origin  and  progress  drawn  up 
by  the  hand  of  the  late  Dr.  Barker,  then  President  of  AU^haay 
College,  and  always  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  common  school 
teacher.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  that  sketch : 

^  The  sixth  semi-annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Crawford 
County  Teachers'  Institute  is  presented  to  the  public  with  mingled 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  hope.  The  past  history  of  this  associsr 
tion  is  one  on  which  every  friend  of  popular  educaMon,  indeed,  of 


Act  of  Much  3, 181& 


avery  friend  of  humanity  and  of  hit  race,  mast  dwell  with  unalloyed 
pleasure,  while  the  omens  of  its  future  prosperity,  give  us  reason  to 
ext>ect  that  it  is  destined  to  enjoy  a  long  career  of  usefulness  and 
honor.  It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  several  young  men,  (all 
of  whom  were  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  husinesa 
of  teaching  in  our  public  schools)  deploring  the  public  apathy  in 
isegard  to  the  common  schools  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  atid 
l&e  lamentable  deficiency  in  knowledge,  unity  of  action,  Mid  syni* 
pa^y,  apparent  among  teachers,  began  to  east  about  to  find  an 
appropriate  remedy  for  existing  evils.  Foremost  among  these 
praiseworthy  young  men  was  Mr.  J.  P.  Hicks,  who,  unsolicited 
and  without  the  expectation  of  receiving  any  return  of  honor  or 
emolument  for  his  labor,  set  out  as  a  missionary  of  education  on  ai 
toUr  of  exploration  throughout  Mercer  and  Crawford  counties.  He 
rislted  in  person  a  large  number  of  schools,  and  converged  with 
teachers  and  parents  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  traveling 
for  this  purpose  on  foot  in  the  depth  of  a  most  inclement  winter. 
Thanks  to  his  most  philanthropic  efforts  and  those  of  a  few  others 
anociated  with  him,  the  attention  of  teachers  was  so  far  aroused^ 
and  so  much  interest  was  elicited,  that  they  responded  in  large 
B&mbere,  to  a  call  for  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  village  of 
Ezchangeville,  in  Mercer  county,  on  the  third  of  February,  1650.' 
That  meeting,  after  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  system  of  public 
schools,  and  of  the  imperative  duty  devolved  on  them  as  teachers, 
to  do  what  lay  in  their  power,  to  render  their  schools  more  efficient 
nurseries  of  morality  and  knowledge,  solemnly  united  in  a  fraternity 
Ibr  this  purpose,  and  drew  up  a  Constitution  which  contemplated 
permanent  organization.  They  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the 
86th  of  March,  following,  in  Meadville,  and  at  this  place  accordingly 
was  held  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

*'  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  history  farther.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  each  successive  half  year  has  witnessed  the  reassemblage  of  a 
large  number  of  actual  teachers,  inspired  with  a  common  zeal,  and 
hboring  in  a  common  cause,  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  Thus 
&r  harmony,  no  less  than  energy,  has  marked  the  deliberations  of 
this  body,  progress  has  been  its  watchword,  and,  under  its  au^iees, 
a  vast  amount  of  information  has  been  diffused  through  the  commv^ 
Bity  at  large  in  regard  to  the  proper  province  of  public  schools.  To 
the  body  of  teachers  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  an  occasion  of 
a  most  pleasing  reunion,  a  bond  of  sympathy,  a  wise  iViend  and 
counselor,  and  a  voice  of  admonition  and  exhortation  gently  chiding 
our  past  delinquencies  and  urging  us  forward  with  a  spirit  more 
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earnest  and  more  enligbtoned  in  onr  career  of  noble  and  benerolent 
efforts."  * 

This  account  of  the  ortgin  of  this,  the  first  Institute,  is  substanti- 
ally the  history  of  the  organization  and  development  of  Oonnty  In- 
stitutes throughout  the  State.  A  few  months  later,  in  September, 
1850,  was  organized  the  '*  Philadelphia  Association  of  the  Prin- 
cipals of  Public  Schools."  It  was  provided  in  the  constitution  tint 
the  male  principals  of  ihe  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  should 
compose  this  Association,  and  that  the  regular  meetings  should  be 
held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month.f  An  Institute  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Erie  on  the  8th  of  September,  1851,  but  was  not 
made  a  permanent  organization,  and  no  subsequent  meetings  were 
held  till  185d.|  During  the  same  year  was  organized  the  Lancaster 
County  Educational  Association.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1851,  Mr. 
John  Martin,  teacher  in  Penn  township,  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr. 
John  Beck,  of  Letiz,  and  Mr.  Henry  Stanfier,  of  East  Lampeter 
issued  a  call  which  was  published  in  the  Lancaster  press  for  a  meet- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  an  organizaticm.  On 
the  2d  of  August  following,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  and  on  the  4Ui  of  October  a  permanent  organiis- 
tion  was  effected.  The  constitution  provided  that  Teachers  aad 
friends  of  education  should  be  eligible  to  membership,  that  the 
meetings  should  be  held  quarterly,  and  that  the  general  business  ef 
the  Association  should  be  managed  by  a  Standing  Committee.  At 
one  of  the  early  meetings  a  stirring  address  was  delivered  by  Bishop 
Potter,  which  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  educational  spirit  of 
the  teachers,  and  really  marked  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  the 
educational  energies  of  the  county.  §  Out  of  this  Association  wai 
developed  the  Lancaster  County  Institute,  which  was  organized 
Jan.  24th,  1853,  and  has  continued  to  hold  regular  annual  meetings 
unce.  B 

One  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  in  stimulating  the  oiganizatioa 
of  these  associations  was  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  which  was 
established  in  January,  1852,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Burrowes,  of  Lancaster. 
It  was  first  established  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Lancaster  County  Association,  and  intended  as  the  organ  of  that 
body.  At  the  end  of  six  months  it  was  enlarged  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-two  pages,  and  was  made  the  oi^n  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State. 

•  Pamphlet  of  Proceediogi,  1852,  p.  X  f  P^  Beliool  J«ani«l,  Vol.  U  p.  SU. 

X  Raport  of  Exocutiv*  Comadttf,  Dec,  1853,  of  Stele  Teeohen*  Anoeiatioiu 
$  Pa.  SehoolJoanuil,  Vol.  U  p.  18.  H  Pa.  Bchool  Jooiml,  VoL  I^  p.  SM. 
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;<  'In  the  track  of  these  pioneer  oiiganizatiotis,  institutes  were  estab' 
liahed  in  Schuylkill,  Alleghany,  Lawrence,  Warren,  Wayne,  Wash- 
il^g^ton,  Indiana,  Westmoreland,  Cheater,  Fajette,  Beaver,  Berks  and 
Bieaf  oounties,*  and  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  time  the  first 
was  held,  Institutes  or  Associations  had  been  established  in  no  less 
than  forty-seven  counties.  At  first,  they  were  very  imperfectly 
masiaged,  and  their  true  function  was  little  understood ;  but  they 
ferved  the  important  purpose  of  arousing  public  sentiment,  of  in- 
uring teachers  with  a  sense  of  their  high  vocation,  and  opened  the 
way  for  an  organization  of  broader  scope,  and  more  enlarged  means 
of  usefulness. 

OaOANIZATION  OP  STATE  TBAOHERS'  ASSoaATION. 

The  State  Association  grew  out  of  a  wide-felt  necessity  for  some 
0T]ganized,  united  effi)rt  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education  to 
efiect  certain  much  needed  improvements  in  the  school  system  of 
the  State,  and  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teaching  by  a  com^^ 
parison  and  readjustment  of  views.  A  movement  seems  to  have 
been,  made  at  about  the  same  time  in  several  of  the  County  Insti- 
tutes, looking  to  the  establishment  of  some  State  organization.  In 
the  Philadelphia  Association,  on  the  6th  of  Nov.,  1862,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted : 

"  Mesolvedf  That  the  Association  is  in  favor  of  holding  a  Teachers* 
Convention,  at  an  early  day,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  Common  School  Education  in  Pennsylvania. 

"  Resolved^  That  correspondence  be  solicited  from  the  several  As- 
sociations throughout  the  State,  upon  the  propriety  of  carrying  the 
above  resolution  into  effect."  f 

Similar  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Alleghany  Association, 
proposing  the  28th  of  Dec.  as  the  time,  and  Harrisburg  as  the  place 
of  meeting.  Accordingly  there  was  issued  and  published  in  the 
December  number  of  the  School  Journal  the  following  call  for  a 
State  ^Educational  Convention,  \ 

"A  State  Convention  of  teachers  and  friends  of  Education  will  be 
held  in  Harrisburg,  on  Tuesday  the  28th  inst.,  (Dec,  1852)  in  which 
it  is  hoped  that  every  County  and  educational  society  of  the  State 
will  be  represented.  Matters  of  great  interest  to  Teachers  and  all 
others  engaged  in  the  cause  of  general  education  will  be  discussed 
and  acted  on.  All  who  realize  the  importance  of  the  object  should 
therefore  take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  their  respective  sections 
of  the  State  fully  represented." 


*  Report  of  Executive  Committee  of  State  Teaoben*  Association,  Dec,  1853. 
t  Pa.  School  Jouroal,  VoL  I.,  p.  333.  %  Pa.  Sehool  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  p.  357. 
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In  compliance  witb  this  call  a  m^tiiig  wa»  beH  in  the  Conrt 
House  in  Uarrisburg  at  the  appointed  time»  and  continned  m  sor 
flion  two  days.  The  namber  was  small,  but  embraced  some  of  tbe 
most  active  teachers  and  educators  in  the  State.  The  North-west- 
ern counties  were  not  represented,  owing  to  the  great  distance  to  be 
traveled,  and  the  difficulty,  without  railroads,  in  reaching  the  plaoe 
of  meeting.  A  preliminary  organization  was  formed  by  electing  Mr. 
T.  H.  Burro wes  as  President;  John  H.  Brown,  James  Thompson, 
A.  O.  Ileister  and  J.  M.  McElroy,  as  Vice-Presidents;  James  G. 
Barnwell  and  A.  K.  Browne,  as  Secretaries;  and  Oonley  Plotts  ai 
Treasurer.  The  subject  which  principally  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  during  the  early  sessions,  was  the  object  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  purposes  which  the  organization  should  subserve.  Tlie 
views  of  a  large  number  of  the  members  upon  this  topic  were  freelj 
expressed,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  its  consideration,  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  Conley  Plotts  of  Philadelphia,  L.  T.  Covell  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  D.  G.  Bush  of  Bradford  Ck).,  were  appointed  to  prepare  a 
Constitution  in  conformity  with  the  general  sense  of  the  meeting. 
This,  after  some  discussion  and  amendments,  was  adopted  in  the 
following  form : 

PREAHBUt* 

As  a  means  of  elevating:  the  profession  of  Teaching  and  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  we,  whose  names  are  affixed,  do  unite 
Ourselves  together  ander  the  following  Constitution : 

Art  I.  This  organization  shall  be  known  by  the  title  of  the  Fennsjlvama 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

Art.  II.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  four  Tice-Prei- 
dents,  two  Recording  Secretaries,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
an  Kxecutiye  Committee  to  consist  of  five  persons. 

Art.  III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  tbe 
Association.  In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  President  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  upon  one  of  tbe  Yioe>Presidentg. 

Art.  IV.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  perform  the  duties  usu^y  devolvui^ 
upon  such  officers. 

Art.  V.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
Association,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  keep  all  fundi 
belongiug  to  the  Association,  pay  out  the  same  only  on  orders  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  report  the  condition  of  the  finances 
at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Art:  VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  all  orders  and 
resolutions  of  the  Association,  and  shall  devise  and  put  into  operatkra  such 
other  measures,  not  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  the  Association,  as  they  ehaD 
deem  best;  they  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  their  proceedings,  and  present  an 
annual  report  to  tlie  Association. 

Art.  VIII.  Any  Teacher  of  this  Commonwealth  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Association  by  signing  tliis  Constitution  and  paying  into  the  treasury  one  do^, 
and  shall  continue  his  membership  by  the  annual  payment  of  one  dollar  tbere^ 
after. 

Art  IX.  Any  friend  of  Education,  on  being  proposed,  may  be  elected  IB 


*  Pft.  School  Jounal,  Vol.  II.,  p.  0. 
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'honcfttL^  member  of  thia  AaaociaUon,  by  oontribating  to  the  treasury  aa  spe- 
cified in  Article  eight. 
Art  X.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  bo  elected  by  ballot  at  tlie  lltsi 

jitated  meeting  in  each  year,  and  such  officers  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices  at  the  next  meeting  thereafter. 

'-'  Art  XL  One  stated  meeting  of  the  Aswx^iation  shall  be  held  annually  during 
the  Christmas  holydaya,  the  day  and  place  being  agreed  on  at  each  prevloos 
stated  meeting;  any  other  meeting  to  be  loft  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 

OoMimittee. 

-  Art  XII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of  the 
inembers  present  at  any  rcg^ular  meeting,  when  notice  of  such  intended  altera- 
tion shall  have  been  g^ven  at  a  previous  session. 

.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  following  gentlem^h 
were  elected  as  the  first  regular  board  of  officers :  John  H.  Brown, 
President;  James  Thompson,  Wm.  Roberts,  L.  T.  Covell  and  M. 
JMeElroy,  Vice-Presidents ;  John  Joyce  and  A.  K.  Browne,  Record- 
ing Secretaries ;  James  G.  Barnwell,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Con- 
ley  Plotts,  Treasurer;  S.  D.  Ingram,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Wm.  Travis, 
H«  E.  Warriner  and  J.  M.  Barrat,  Executive  Committee.  The  topic 
of  interest  that  was  most  fully  discussed,  was  that  of  the  thorough 
examination  of  all  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  by  a 
practical  teacher  in  the  capacity  of  a  County  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  The  importance  of  having  this  duty  thoroughly 
performed,  and  of  so  amending  the  School  Law  as  to  provide  for 
Uie  employment  of  such  an  officer,  was  warmly  urged.  During  the 
discussion  of  this  topic,  His  Excellency  Wm.  Bigler,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  F.  W.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State,  and  ex- 
officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  were  present  by  invita- 
tion, and  delivered  speeches  in  favor  of  the  measure.  The  import 
tance  of  inaugurating  a  system  of  Schools  for  the  Professional  Train- 
ing  of  TeacherSy  and  until  these  could  be  established  of  encouraging 
the  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  was  also  discussed.  A  resolution 
was  passed  constituting  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  a  com- 
mittee to  memorialize  the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  County  Institutes.  The  subject  of  changing 
the  School  Law  so  as  to  Increase  the  minimum  term  for  keeping  open 
the  Public  Schools  from  three  to  six  months  was  discussed,  and  a 
resolution  to  that  effect  adopted.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Wil- 
Jiam  Travis  on  the  "  Responsibility  and  Qualification  of  Teachers^'' 
and  by  H.  R.  Warriner  on  "  Poetry, ^^  From  this  brief  outline  of 
the  proceedings  and  discussions  at  this  first  meeting,  it  will  be  seen 
tiiat  the  subjects  broached  wore  of  vital  importance  to  the  school 
feystem.  A  great  point  was  gained  by  having  them  discussed  by 
the  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  men  of  all  political  parties, 
and  to  enlist  the  sympathies,  and  a  participation  in  the  debate,  of 
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the  €h)vernor  of  the  State  and  the  official  head  of  the  School;  De^ 
partment. 

Thb  First  Rbguulr  Hbeting  of  the  A^Aociatioii  waa  held  at 
Pittsbuig  on  the  5th9  6th  and  8th  daya  of  Angnat,  1853.  It  was 
presided  over  by  the  Preaident,  John  H.  Brown,  who^  after  the  tn^^ 
action  of  some  miscellaneous  business,  delivered  his  inaogoralad* 
dress,  on  the  "i>tt  ties  and  Eisponsibilities  of  the  Teacher J*^  The  repo^ 
of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  on  ''  Normal 
Sekools^^  was  read  by  the  chairman,  T.  H.  Burro wea,  Esq.,  of  Laat 
caster.  This  report  recited  the  recommendationa  of  the  seveial 
Superintendents  since  1834,  and  urged  in  strong  terms  that  the 
teacher  should  himself  press  his  claims  upon  the  Legislature  by  way 
of  memorial.  It  elicited  a  general  discussion  from  the  ablest  deba- 
ters present.  An  objection  was  urged  against  immediate  action  pa 
the  ground  that  the  nature  of  Normal  Schools  was  not  generally 
understood  by  teachers,  and  no  plan  for  their  establishment  had  a& 
yet  been  matured.  But  the  sense  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  &• 
vorable  to  immediate  action;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  disca88ioa,a 
resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  m^ 
morial  to  the  Legislature  upon  the*  subject,  to  be  read  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association.  A  prominent  feature  at  this  meeting 
was  the  '*  Reporte  cf  the  CountieSf'^  which  consisted  of  brief  states 
ments  of  the  educational  life  and  activity  in  each  county.  The  ool* 
leges,  academies  and  seminaries  were  generally  reported  in  a  floar* 
ishing  condition;  but  the  statements  respecting  common  schook 
were  in  a  desponding  mood.  A  report  on  the  *'  Uses  and  Abum 
of  Text  Books,''*  was  read  by  Prof.  James  Thompson^  chairman  of. 
the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred.  The  subject 
of  **  Primary  Schools  '*  was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  aaci 
interesting  speeches  were  delivered  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  Dr.  hori 
of  Ohio.  Lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof  John  F. 
Stoddard  on  **  Education  and  the  Educator ;"  by  Lorin  Andrews 
on  "  Teachers^  Institutes,^''  and  by  John  Gregory  on  the  "  MindJ". 
The  general  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  State  was  one  of  the 
moat  encouraging  features.  The  discussions  developed  a  genend 
view  of  education  throughout  the  whole  State,  The  principal  de» 
foots  in  the  common  school  system  were,  the  want  of  competent 
teachers,  ignorance  of  primary  instruction,  and  the  general  apathy 
and  indifference  of  parents.  The  remedies  proposed  were  Normal 
Schools  for  educating  teachers,  and  Teachers'  Institutes  for  arousing 
and  directing  public  sentiment  and  stimulating  teachers  to  higher 
attainments.     In  furtherance  of  the  last  object  it  waa  ordered  thi^ 
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ttie  Execntive  Committee  issue  a  circular  on  tbe  subject  and  send  a 
copy  to  teachers  in  each  county. 

>  Thk  Sscokd  MebtiIto  of  the  Association  M^as  held  at  Lancaster 
dn  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  Dec,  1853,  and  was  presided  over 
by  John  H.  Brown,  President.  The  committee  on  Normal  Schools^ 
continued  from  the  last  meeting  made  a  verbal  report,  and  read  a 
Memorial  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  I^egislature,  which  was 
adopted.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  William 
Thivis,  read  their  annual  report,  containing  a  general  review  of  the 
operations  of  the  Association  since  its  organization,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  progress  made  in  common  school  education.  Certain  improve* 
ments  in  the  law,  and  in  the  manner  of  administering  it,  were  strongly 
QTged.  A  report  on  "  State  and  County  Superintendents^''  was 
read  by  Wra.  Travis,  chainnan,  of  the  committee  to  whom  this 
subject  had  been  previously  referred.  Considerable  discussion  was 
elicited  by  this  report.  By  the  provisions  of  the  School  Law  of 
1836,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  was,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  the  official  head  of  the  School  Department.  In  the  multipli- 
city of  his  duties  as  Secretary,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give 
that  attention  that  was  demanded  to  organize  and  conduct  the  School 
System.  Besides,  the  labor  of  the  latter  office  was  principally  per- 
formed by  the  Deputy  Superintendent.  It  was  therefore  urged  that 
tbe  two  offices  should  be  separated.  A  strong  appeal  was  also  made 
for  a  provision  for  an  officer  for  each  county,  a  practical  teacher, 
whose  duties  should  be, — 1.  To  examine  teachers;  2.  To  hold  insti- 
tates  and  public  meetings ;  3.  To  visit  as  many  schools  as  possible ; 
4.  To  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  State  Super- 
intendent and  the  local  boards,  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  all 
reports  and  affidavits,  and  to  make  an  annual  report.  A  report  on 
*^  Primary  Schools  ^^  was  read  by  A.  M.  Grow,  chainnan  of  com- 
mittee. A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof  James  Thompson  on 
"  Language,^'*  An  election  was  held  for  a  board  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  which  resulted  as  follows :  James  Thompson,  President; 
A.  T.  Wright,  Elias  Schneider,  Wm.  Travis  and  W.  V.  Davis,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  John  Joyce  and  A.  K.  Browne,  Recording  Secretaries ; 
J.  G.  Barnwell,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  and  Conly  Plotts,  Trea- 
rarcr.  In  connection  with  this  session  Informal  Meetings^  previous 
to,  and  after  the  regular  meetings,  were  held,  at  which  special  school- 
room duties  were  discussed.  These  exercises  proved  of  much  value 
'  and  interest. 

The  Third  Meetzno  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Pottsville 

from  1st  to  3d  of  August,  1854,  and  was  presided  over  by  James 
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Thompson,  Preaident  During  the  inlerval  between  ibb  Mm!  Ib« 
preceding  meeting,  the  Legislature  had  made  a  revifiion  of  the  Sqhoti) 
Law,  introdueing  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  original  biU  » 
drawn  by  Dr.  Smith  in  1836 ;  but  ^hich  at  the  time  were  strickei 
out  and  modified  by  amendments.  The  County  SuperintendeiK^t 
a  feature  which  the  Association  had  from  its  opening  eesmon  U>- 
l^ed  to  magnify  and  recommend,  was  ako  incorporated.  This  re- 
med  law  also  provided  for  the  publication  of  a  School  Architecture^ 
and  made  the  School  Journal  the  official  organ  of  the  School  De- 
partment, features  which  have  proved  most  efficient  agencies  is 
administering  it 

'  An  inaugural  address  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting  on  the  ^^  Philosophy  of  Education^  by  the  President 
The  report  on  ^^  Vocal  Music  ^^  was  read  by  John  H.  Browi^ 
ehairman  of  committee.  A  report  was  read  by  W.  V.  Davis,  chai^ 
tnan  of  committee,  on  **  Compulsory  Attendance  at  School.^^  A  re* 
port  on  the  ^^  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes,^^  was  read  by  J.  P.  Wickw- 
flham,  chairman  of  committee.  On  this  question  a  spirited  debile 
sprang  up,  which  was  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  im 
days.  The  report  was  a  strong  statement  of  the  affirmative  of  the 
question,  but  its  positions  were  persistently  assailed.  On  the  follow- 
ing resolution  which  was  introduced  early  in  the  session :  viz.,  **Rs- 
solved f  That  the  report  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Association  approve 
of  its  sentiments,**  a  vote  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  its  passage  bj 
39  yeas  to  7  nays.  A  committee  was,  however,  appointed  from 
ftmong  the  opponents  of  the  system  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
A  report  was  read  by  E.  Lambom,  chairman  of  committee,  on 
"  Teaching  Composition  and  Declamaiion,^^  A  report  was  read  by 
T.  H.  Burro wes,  Esq.,  chairman  of  committee,  on  the  "  Past^  Present 
and  Future  of  the  Teachers  of  Pennsylvania.^*  A  report  was  read  by 
A.  K.  Brown,  chairman  of  committee,  on  the  **  Influence  of  Female 
Teachers,^*  A  report  was  read  by  Wm.  Travis,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee, on  a  "  Paid  Agency^'*  and  also  on  the  "  Moral  Influence  of 
the  Teacher^  No  formal  lectures  or  addresses,  aside  from  the  inau- 
gural of  the  President,  were  delivered,  though  the  reports  of  the 
committees  were  elaborated  with  great  care,  and  form  a  set  of  very 
valuable  papers. 

Tub  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Lewistown 
from  Dec.  26th  to  29th,  1854,  and  was  presided  over,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  by  John  F.  Stoddard,  President  pro  tern,,  and  by  W, 
V.  Davis,  Vice-President.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
read  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  chairman,  reviewed  the  condition  of  coo- 
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BMQ  lehooi  eduoatioD,  and  referred  particularlj  to  the  dianges  inau* 
(grated  by  the  recent  legislation.  Caution  waa  counseled,  lest  l^ 
poshing  on  changes  too  rapidly,  the  advantages  already  gained  ba 
lost  A  report  on  ^  Sehxtol  District  lAbrariei "  was  rea4  by  the 
<^aifman  of  committee,  James  R.  Chailen,  Jr.  A  report  on  the 
*f Ancient  Longuo^s'^^  was  read  by  the  chairman  of  committee,  W. 
V.  Davis.  A  report  was  read  on  "  Physiology  arid  Ventilation  "  JbtT 
the  chairman  of  committee,  D.  Laughlin.  This  report  was  very  fulljr 
and  ably  discussed,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  vcntiUtiop 
particularly  described.  Many  of  the  views  here  presented  were  em* 
bodied  in  the  new  State  School  Architecture,  which  was  soon  after 
issued  from  the  press.  It  was  recommended  by  resolution  that 
physiology  be  made  a  regular  common  school  branch,  as  the  moat 
effectual  means  of  producing  a  more  enlightened  state  of  public  sea- 
timent.  A  report  was  read  on  the  **  Co-education  <^  the  Sexes^*  by 
John  H.  Brown,  chairman  of  committee.  This  report  was  followed 
by  a  long  and  very  animated  discussion,  as  at  the  previous  meeting. 
The  committee  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  separate  education 
of  the  sexes,  and  in  support  of  their  position  quoted  the  practice  of 
other  nations,  and  many  portions  of  our  own  country ;  but  chiefly 
founded  their  argument  on  the  assertion  that  the  male  demands  a 
different  course  of  education  from  the  female.  In  opposition  to  this 
view  it  was  maintained  that  from  the  constitution  of  society,  from 
the  nature  of  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  various  avocations  in 
^fe,  it  was  necessary  and  designed  that  they  should  be  educated 
together.  This  subject  has  rarely  been  more  ably  discussed  than  at 
these  two  meetings  of  the  Association.  A  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Alfred  L.  Kennedy,  M.  D.,  on  the  ^^Polytechnic  Colleges  of  Europe^^ 
An  election  was  held  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following 
officers:  W.  V.  Davis,  President;  A.  L.  Kennedy,  H.  Williams,  J.  I*. 
Wickereham  and  W.  J.  Gibson,  Vice-Presidents ;  Ira  C.  Mitchell  and 
R.  McDevitt,  Recording  Secretaries ;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer ;  A.  M. 
Gow,  J.  F.  Stoddard,  J.  11.  Brown,  Jos.  J.  Stutzman  and  J.  J.  Wol- 
cott.  Executive  Committee. 

The  Fitth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Pittsburg, 
from  August  7th  to  9th,  1855,  and  was  presided  over  by  W.  V. 
Davis,  President.  During  this,  the  first  year  of  the  County  Super- 
intendcncy,  Mr.  J.  P,  Wickersham,  County  Superintendent  of  Lran- 
caster  county,  had  opened  and  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  a 
oorps  of  competent  instructors,  a  three  months'  Institute,  or  Comity 
Normal  School.  That  Institute  was  the  origin  of  the  present  flour- 
ishing State  Normal  School  of  the  Second  Diatcicti  located  at  Millei*- 
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ville.  Mr.  Wickereham  was  called  on  for  an  acconnt  of  that  eipeii- 
ment.  This  introduced  the  general  subject  of  State  and  Cdiltat]^ 
Normal  Schools,  which  led  to  a  protracted  discussion,  occupying  more 
time  than  any  and  all  other  subjects  discussed.  The  Legislature  had,  at 
the  two  previous  sessions,  had  bills  under  consideration  for  the  estab- 
hshment  of  State  Institutions ;  but  had  failed,  as  jet,  to  enact  a  taw 
upon  the  subject.  The  first  part  of  the  discussion  was  upon  the 
establishment  of  State  Schools  for  the  thorough  and  sjstema^c 
training  of  teachers.  But  it  would  take  time  to  establish  these 
schools,  and  when  established,  some  time  would  be  required  before 
a  trained  corps  of  teachers  would  be  ready  for  labor.  Hence,  the 
necessity  of  county  or  temporary  Normal  Schools  to  be  held  for 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  to  be  conducted  by  connty  superin- 
tendents, for  immediate  results,  formed  the  subject  of  the  cot- 
eluding  part  of  the  discussion.  It  was  conducted  with  great  warmth, 
and  many  useful  facts  and  statements  were  elicited.  It  no  donbt 
exerted  an  important  influence  in  securing  the  pass^e  of  the  Normal 
School  Law.  A  report  on  the  *•  Workings  of  Public  SchooUin  PkSk- 
delphia,'^^  was  read  by  Wm.  Roberts,  chairman  of  committee.  A  re- 
port on  the  **  Development  of  the  Religious  Faculties^^  was  read  by 
Rev.  H.  Dodge,  chairman  of  committee.  A  report  on  "  School  Dis- 
cipline "  was  read  by  A.  M.  Gow,  chairman  of  committee.  The  r^a- 
lar  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  on  the  "  Clmms 
and  Future  Prospects  of  the  Teacher.^  The  announcement  of  the 
death  of  John  H.  Brown,  the  first  President  of  the  Association,  and 
of  L.  T.  Covell,  a  Vice-President,  called  forth  feeling  and  appropnate 
remarks  and  resolutions. 

The  Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Philadelphia 
from  Dec.  26th  to  29th,  1866,  and  was  presided  over  by  W.  Y. 

.  Davis,  President.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read 
by  the  chairman,  A.  M.  Gow.  It  contained  a  brief  review  of  the 
progress  of  common  school  education,  with  an  appendix  showing 
the  number  and  length  of  County  Institutes  held  during  the  year, 
and  the  names  of  newspapers  in  which  were  educational  depart- 
ments. By  this  statement  it  was  shown  that  seventy  institutes  had 
been  held,  varying  in  length  from  one  day  to  one  week,  and  that 
thirty  county  newspapers  had  educational  columns.     A  resolution 

'  requesting  State  aid  to  County  Institutes  drew  forth  a  spirited  dis- 
cussion.    A  report  "  On  the  Development  of  the  Moral  FheuHies^ 

'  was  read  by  J.  P.  Wickersham.  A  report  on  the  **  Development  cf 
the  Physical  Faculties^  was  read  by  A.  L.  Kennedy,  M.  D.  A  re- 
p<Mft  fm  ^  The  School  System  of  Pennsylvania^  -WBs  read  by  B.  P. 
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Bpllman.  A  report  on  ^^ Public  Examinations  and  Sxhibilions^^ 
^as  read  by  A.  Burtt  An  essay  on  the  '*  Teacher  and  his  Retoard  ^ 
.Wa3  read  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Mitchell.  An  address  was  delivered  by  J. 
C.  Adamaon,  D.  D.,  on  the  "  Study  of  Natural  History.^  A  me- 
jnoir  of  the  life  and  services  of  John  H.  Brown,  first  President  of 
.^e  Association,  was  read  by  Mr.  Roberts.  The  following  persons 
were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Presi- 
dent; B.  M.  Kerr,  R.  C.  Allison,  A.  K.  Brown  and  J.  N.  Barrett, 
, Vice-Presidents;  J.  H.  Orvis  and  A.  T.  Douthett,  Recording  Secre- 
taries ;  Joseph  Fell,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Good, 
A-  Burtt,  Wm.  V.  Davis,  11.  R.  Warriner  and  A.  M.  Gow,  Executive 
.Committee. 

The  Seventh  MssTiNa  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Williams- 
port  from  the  Tith  to  the  14th  of  August,  1856,  and  was  presided 
over  by  J.  P.  Wickersham,  President.  The  regular  inaugural  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  President  on  "  Philosophy  of  Teaching.^^ 
A  report  on  "  Mental  Discipline "  was  read  by  Conly  Plotts.  A 
xeport  OQ  ^^High  Schools'*^  was  read  by  Philotus  Dean.  A  report 
on  "  The  Relation  of  Secular  and  Sunday  Schools  "  was  read  by  A. 
.M.  Gow.  The  principal  debate  at  this  session  was  had  upon  this 
report.  The  subject  of  parochial  or  sectarian  schools  in  their  infla- 
ence  upon  pupils  and  upon  the  common  school  system,  was  warmly 
debated.  The  importance  of  improving  the  methods  of  moral  in- 
simction  in  the  public  schools,  and  having  the  bible  read  as  a  stated 
exercise  was  urged  by  argument  and  appeal  with  great  force.  A 
report  on  "  Truancy^  its  Causes  and  Cure  "  was  read  by  Charles  W. 
Deans.  A  report  on  the  "  Number  of  Hours  of  School  per  Day  " 
was  read  by  J.  H.  Orvis.  An  essay  on  "  Moral,  Religious  and  In- 
UlUctual  Instruction  **  was  read  by  Miss  M.  Edgar.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Rt.  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  on  "  Complete  Culture^''^ 
and  by  Charles  Davies,  LL.  D.,  on  the  "  Theory  of  Education,^^ 
The  attendance  at  this  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  meeting, 
there  being  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  present. 

The  Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Harrisburg 
firom  Dec.  30th  to  Jan.  1st,  1856-7,  and  was  presided  over  by  J. 
P.  Wickersham,  President.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  read  by  the  chairman,  W.  Y.  Davis.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
survey  of  educational  progress  presented  by  the  report,  the  subject 
of  visitation  by  State  Superintendent  was  referred  to,  and  its  import- 
ance as  a  means  of  arousing  public  sentiment  and  exciting  an  interest 
in  the  county  institutes,  particnlarly  pointed  out.  The  report  also 
eontiuned  a  recommendation  that  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
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Cpramon  Schck)l8  be  separated  from  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Coib- 
m^nwealtb,  and  an  independent  department  created.  A  report  on 
** iTormal  Schools^*  was  read  by  J.  F.  Stoddard.  TTpon  this  report 
a  warm  debate  arose  upon  tbe  true  sphere  of  a  Normal  School  The 
prevailing  opinion  was  thai  in  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  branches  to  be  taught,  there  should  be  imparted  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Tlieory  and  the  Practice  of  Teaching.  A  report  on  the 
*^  JExamination  of  Teachers^^  was  read  by  B.  M.  Kerr.  A  report  oft 
"  Teaching  Mathematics  ^  waA  read  by  E.  Brooks.  A  resolution  was 
offered  early  in  the  session,  asking  the  Legislature  to  grant  State  aid 
to  Teachers'  Institutes ;  also  one  declaring  the  State  system  ilicoii!- 
plete  without  some  provision  ibr  Normal  Schools.  Upon  the  fennel 
of  these  resolutions  a  long  and  well-conducted  debate  ensued,  calcu- 
lated to  intensify  the  fbeHngs  of  teachers  in  its  favor,  and  to  awaken 
the  public  mind  to  its  importance.  A  lecture  was  delivered  on  "  Th» 
Common  School  System  of  Germany  ^  by  B.  S.  Schenck,  D.  D.  The 
Association  was  favored  with  the  presence  of,  and  addresses  by,  Hb 
Excellency  James  Pollock,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth;  Mr. 
Banks,  Auditor  General ;  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  Henry  C.  Hickok,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  Delegates  were  appointed,  embracing  the  Superia- 
tendent  of  Common  Schools,  to  the  New  York  State  Association  te 
be  held  at  Binghampton.  The  following  persons  were  elected  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year:  WilHani  Roberts,  President;  Albert  Owen, 
D.  Heckendora,  J.  J.  Stine  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Crumbaugh,  Vice-Presi- 
d^ntd ;  J.  J.  Stutzman,  R.  McDivitt,  Recording  Secretaries ;  Joseph 
Fell,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  B.  M.  Kerr, 
J.  F.  Stoddard,  Isaac  Black,  A.  D.  HaWn  and  A.  E.  Brown,  Execn* 
tive  Committee. 

The  Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Association  wad  held  at  Chahibers- 
burg  from  August  11th  to  13th,  1857,  and  was  presided  over  hf 
Wra.  Roberts,  President.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  December,  the  Legislature  had  passed  the  act  asked  for,  sepan- 
tihg  the  school  Superintendence  from  that  of  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  erecting  an  independent  department  with 
a  superintendent,  a  deputy,  and  adequate  clerical  force.  The  first 
Superintendent  under  the  new  law  was  Henry  C.  Hickok,  to  whose 
industry  and  zeal  in  organizing,  and  carrying  into  efficient  operation^ 
the  peculiar  and  somewhat  intricate  features  of  the  system,  its  Ilu^ 
velous  success  was  in  a  great  measure  due.  After  the  usual  preKmi' 
iiary  business  the  President  delivered  his  inaugural  addreaa.  A  re- 
pert  on  "  The  Effect  tf  General  JntelleHiuU  Ckliurt  m 
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Labor "  was  read  by  T.  II.  Burrowea,  Esq.  A  report  on  "  The. 
Claims  of  Teaching  to  the  Bank  of  a  Profession^^  was  read  by  J.  P« 
Wickersham.  An  essay  on  ^^  Moral  and  Religious  InstructioUy^^  pre-, 
parod  by  Mrs.  Ira  C.  Mitchell,  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  An  essay 
on  "  School  Discipline  '*  was  read  by  S.  B.  McCormick.  A  resolu- 
tion introduced  on  the  subject  of  Permanent  State  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cates was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
ipeasure  strongly  urged.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry 
C,  Hickok  on  **  The  Common  School  System  of  Pcnnsylvania.^\ 
Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  the  venerable  Ex-Governor  Ritner 
and  Mr.  Isaac  Hazlehurst. 

'  The  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  borough 
of  Indiana  from  Dec.  29th  to  Slst,  1857,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Wm.  Boberts,  President.  A  report  **  On  the  Best  Mode  of  Estab^, 
Ushing  Normal  Schools  **  was  read  by  J.  J.  Stutzman.  At  the  pre- 
ceding  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  law,  providing  for  a  complete 
system  of  Normal  Schools,  had  been  passed.  It  made  a  division  of 
the  State  into  twelve  nearly  equal  districts  as  to  population,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  school  capable  of  accommodating 
and  instructing  at  least  300  pupils  in  each.  It  made  no  appropnar 
tion  of  money  for  lands  or  buildings.  This  report  was  based  upoa 
tlie  act>  and  was  principally  devoted  to  devising  plans  for  their 
establishment.  An  account  was  given,  in  the  course  of  the  discus-* 
•ion,  of  private  Normal  Schools  and  of  Academies  having  teachers* 
classes,  and  a  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  such  schools  could  be-* 
OOme  State  Institutions.  A  report  **  On  Methods  <f  Teachiny  *'  was 
read  by  A.  Burtt.  A  report  "  On  the  Dark  and  Bright  Side  of 
Teaching  "  was  read*  by  S.  B.  McCormick.  A  report  on  "  Methods 
of  Examining  Teachers "  was  read  by  E.  Lambom.  A  report  oa 
the  ^^  Relation  of  Common  Schools  to  the  Higher  Institutions  of 
Learning''''  was  read  by  J.  R.  Sypher.  The  constitution  was  so 
amended  as  to  provide  for  the  holding  the  annual  meeting  in  Au- 
gust, and  for  only  one  meeting  a  year.  Delegates  were  appointed 
to  the  New  York  Association.  The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  John  F.  Stoddard,  President;  S.  P, 
Boliman,  J.  N.  Caldwell,  E.  Lamborn  and  S.  D.  Ingram,  Vice-Presi- 
dents; J.  J.  Stutzman  and  E.  D.  B.  Porter,  Recording  Secretaries; 
J,  N.  Pierce,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer ;  B. 
M*  Kerr,  S.  Findley,  J.  L.  Richardson,  Wm.  Boberts  and  J.  T.  Val- 
entine.  Executive  Committee. 

TsE  Eleventh  Meeting  of  the  Association  viras  held  at  Scranton 
torn  August  10th  to  12th,  1858,  aad  was  presided  over  by  John  F. 


Stoddard,  President.  A  delegation  from  tBe  New  York  State  Assb 
ciation  was  itrtrodueed  and  elected  as  honorary  members,  We 
P^sident  delirered  the  usual  inaugural  address.  It  was  principally 
devoted  to  the  school  system  of  the  State,  with  a  recital  of  the  sewpai 
steps  in  its  progress  and  improvement  By  the  provisions  of  the 
41  st  section  of  the  law  of  1854,  the  Gyunty  Superintendent  is  verted 
with  the  power  to  annul  the  certificate  of  a  teacher,  granted  either 
by  himself  or  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  office.  A  fesolution  was 
offered  early  in  the  session  recommending  the  repeal  of  this  feature. 
The  principal  discussion  was  upon  this  topic.  It  was  not  alleged 
that  any  abuse  of  the  power  had  in  any  case  occurred,  bat  that  it 
was  liable  to  occur,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  teacher  were  insecure 
in  consequence.  At  the  close  of  the  discnssion  the  resolution  was 
voted  down  by  a  large  majority.  A  report  on  the  ^^ Study  ofMatke- 
matics  "  was  read  by  C.  R.  Cobum.  An  essay  on  "  The  Sunny  Side 
of  Teaching  *^  was  read  by  Miss  M.  £.  Buckingham.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  C.  L.  Lewis  on  the  *^  Importance  and  Method  ff  tie 
Study  of  ffistory.^^  The  Association  was  more  numerously  attended 
than  at  any  previous  meeting.  The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Frank  Taylor,  M.  D.,  President ;  S.  D. 
Ingram,  J.  L.  Richardson,  E.  Lambom  and  W.  V.  Davis,  Vice-Pre- 
sidents; S.  A.  Terrel  and  Wm.  Sterling,  Recording  Secretaries;  B. 
D.  B.  Porter,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer ;  C. 
R.  Cobum,  C.  W.  Deans,  Wm.  Roberts,  A.  Donaldson  and  J.  N. 
Pierce,  Executive  Committee. 

The  Twelfth  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  West 
Chester  from  the  2d  to  the  4th  of  August,  1859,  and  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Frank  Taylor,  President.  An  inaugural  address  was 
delivered  by  the  President  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  read  by  the  chairman,  C.  R.  Coburn.  A  circular  letter,  which 
had  been  addressed  to  each  County  Superintendent  in  the  State, 
elicited  the  following  facts :  There  were  held,  during  the  preceding 
year,  institutes  and  associations  in  49  counties,  in  most  cases  con- 
ducted by  County  Superintendents,  and  800  township  or  district 
drills.  A  report  on  "  Teaching  English  Ghrammar'^  was  read  by  BL 
R.  Warriner.  A  report  on  "  Punctuality  and  Regularity  of  Attends 
ance"  was  read  by  C.  W.  Deans.  A  report  on  the  ^^^  Rights  cf  Pu- 
pils "  was  read  by  J.  N.  Pierce.  A  report  on  the  "  Method  of  Ctm- 
ducting  Teachers^  Institutes'^  was  read  by  F.  A.  Allen.  A  report  on 
the  "  Study  of  Natural  Sciences  "  was  read  by  S.  D.  Ingram.  A 
report  on  "  Blunders  in  Spelling^  was  read  by  Wm.  Roberta.  A 
report  on  the  ^^Puhlic  School  System  of  Philadelphia''  was  read  bjr 
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W«  H.  Batt  The  committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  to 
'Ifrise  the  Confititutioxi,  and  prepare  By-Lawa,  reported,  and  after 
-fojoa  diacussioQ  and  amendment  the  report  was  adopted.  Tl^e 
ipbanges  in  the  Constitution  were  very  slight  The  annual  fee  for 
ipembership  was  reduced  from  one  dollar  to  fifty  cents;  none  but 
•teachers  were  allowed  to  vote  and  hold  office,  and  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  annual  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  first  Tuesday  in  Auga$]L 
rjl^  following  By-Laws  were  adopted: 

BY-LAWS. 

First  An  auditing  commltteo,  consisting  of  three  persons,  shall  be  appointed 
Jkj  the  President  on  the  firat  day  of  eadi  annual  meeting,  whotie  duty  it  sliaU  be 
to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account  and  report  the  condition  of  the  treasury  to  the 
.Association  during  the  Association. 

. ;  Seoond.  The  President  shall  appoint  at  the  opening  of  eadi  meeting,  a  oos:^- 
mittee^  consisting  of  four  persons,  who  shall  enroll  the  names  and  record  the 
Addresses  of  all  the  members  present,  and  leave  a  copy  of  their  report  in  the 
^baDds  of  the  Secretaries  to  be  inserted  with  the  minutes. 

Third.  The  Kxecutive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  Local  Coni* 
mittee,  to  make  the  necessary  local  arrangements  for  the  meetings  of  the  As^- 
xilstioQ. 

Fourth.  The  Recording  secretaries  shall  be  paid  each  ten  dollars  annually  for 
their  services. 

FifUi.  The  President's  Inaugural  Address  shall  be  delivered  at  2  o'dock,  P. 
M'T  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  session. 

A  lecture  on  ^^  Education  for  the  Times^^  was  delivered  by  Joseph 
Parish,  M.  D,  An  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  John  M.  Reed  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
iog  a  splendid  banquet  was  given  to  the  members  by  the  citizens  of 
West  Chester.  The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensaing  year :  C.  R.  Cobum,  President ;  J.  L.  Richardson,  Jonathan 
Qause,  David  Dennison  and  Theophilus  Weaver,  Vice-Presidents ; 
Wm.  Sterling  and  S.  D.  Ingram,  Recording  Secretaries;  Wm,  H. 
Johnson,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer ;  F.  A 
Allen,  J.  P.  Sherman,  J.  A  Thompson,  J.  P.  Wickersham  and  K  A. 
Lawrence,  Executive  Committee. 

Thb  Thtbteenth  Mebting  of  tlie  Association  was  held  at  Greens- 
burg  from  August  7th  to  9th,  1860,  and  was  presided  over  by  C.  R. 
Cobum,  President.  An  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  the  Pres- 
ident The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read  by  F.  A. 
AlleUy  chairman.  At  the  preceding  meeting  a  resolution  had  been 
passed  ordering  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Afisociation.  The  committee  reported  that  no  action  had 
;been  taken  in  regard  to  the  publication.  A  resolution  was  accord- 
^gly  offered  and  passed,  ordering  the  preparation  of  a  volume  com- 
jprising  a  selection  from  the  best  papers  and  proceedings  of  all  the 
previous  meetings,  with  a  historical  account  of  Uie  origin  and  p^ro^- 
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rem  of  the  Assooiation.  A  special  comitdttee,  conststing  of  FmS 
Taylor,  Samuel  P.  Bates  and  William  Sterling,  -were  appointed  to 
discharge  this  duty.  A  report  was  read  on  the  **  Order  af  SUidia^ 
\>j  J.  T.  Yalentina  A  r^>ort  was  read  on  the  ^  Ancient  Clama 
in  Common  Schoolf "  by  J.  W.  Gregory.  A  report  was  read  os 
"  Teaching  English  to  German  Children "  by  P.  B.  Witmer.  A 
report  on  **  7%>roughnes$  in  Teaching  ^^  was  read  by  A.  Smith. 
Essays  were  read  by  L.  C.  Beach  on  the  ^  Duty  of  the  Teacher  tb 
hie  Profession,''^  by  Miss  M.  B.  Jackson  on  '*  A  more  Elevated  Cnl- 
ture  of  Teachers"  and  by  Miss  M.  McCord  on ^^Pictures as TeackenP 
An  address  on  the  ^  Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam"  was  delivered  hf 
£.  L.  Yeomans,  M.  D.  A  lecture  was  delivered  oh  ** Entomology^ 
by  Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart  The  following  persons  were  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Andrew  Burtt,  President;  John  Miller,  Aa- 
riah  Smith,  A.  T.  Donthett  and  £.  Lamborn,  Vice-Presidents;  Wm. 
Sterling  and  J.  H.  Stewart,  Recording  Secretaries ;  C.  R.  Cobon, 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer ;  J.  P.  Sherman,  A 
H.  Sunbowcr,  J.  W.  Dickerson,  F.  A.  Allen  and  S.  R.  Thompson, 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Fourtkenth  Mxbting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Lewir 
bnig  ^m  August  6th  to  9th,  1861,  and  was  presided  over  by  Asa- 
riah  Smith,  Vice-President.  A  statement  was  made  by  the  StoU 
Superintendent  of  his  intention  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  heads  ef 
Colleges,  Academies,  Female  Seminaries,  County  Superintendeats 
and  Teachers  of  Public  High  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  mutosl 
counsel,  and  asked  for  advice  as  to  the  most  fkvorable  time  for  holding 
iti  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read  by  the  chaif^ 
man^  J.  P.  Sherman.  The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  showed 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  some  $300.  A  resolution  was  ofiered 
and  carried  that  this  sum,  together  with  as  much  more  as  could  h^ 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  of  teachers  throughout  the  State^ 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  a  cannon  and  equipments, 
on  which  should  be  inscribed  ^^Prbskntkd  to  the  GovKRRMXNf  of 
TfiiB  United  States  by  the  PsNKSTLTAinA  State  Teacbeks'  Asso^ 

OIATIOK   POR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  PUTTINO  DoWK  REBELLION."      Dt.  T. 

PL  BurTowes  was  appointed  to  purchase  and  present  the  cannon.  A 
report  was  read  on  "  An  Edncational  Organ  of  ths  Association^^  bjT 
W.  V.  Davis;  also  one  on  ^  Ought  Cimdidates  for  the  Offke  cf 
County  Superintendent  to  be  Examined  .^'  A  re^pdrt  on  the  "  Pro>^ 
fimnonal  Beading  of  Teachers  **  was  read  by  Joseph  Wilson.  An 
address  was  delivered  on  the  *^EeUitian  of  the  College  to  the  Common 
School"^  by  Prof.  Q.  R.  Bliss.    An  address  was  delivered  on  ^J 
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Sdruation  '*  by  Prof.  T.  F.  Cartis.  EsBays  were  read  <m 
the  ''Philosophy  of  Government''  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Bliss,  and  by  Miss 
ILJL  Walton  on  ''Nature's  Teachings,''  An  original  poem  was 
raid  by  Miss  Lydia  M.  Gamer  on  '*  Change'*  Interesting  discuft- 
MDns  were  maintained  on  the  number  of  hoars  that  the  pnpil  should 
bft  required  to  devote  to  study  per  day,  and  upon  the  qnalifications 
oC  County  Superintendents.  The  following  persons  were  electidd 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Azariah  Smith,  President;  S.  D.  In- 
gtam,  Isaac  S.  Geist,  Joseph  £.  Jackson  and  David  Heckendom^ 
Vice-Presidents ;  Wm.  Sterling  and  Henry  Houch,  Recording  Secre- 
taries ;  Hiram  C.  Johns,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Trea- 
•ilrer ;  Smedley  Darlington,  S.  S.  Jack,  Geo.  D.  Scott,  J.  W.  Dick- 
^fson  and  Thos.  £.  Rogers,  Executive  Committee. 

1'he  FiTTEKirrH  Mketino  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Reading 
from  the  4th  to  the  6th  of  August,  1863,  and  was  presided  over,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  entered  the  mili- 
tary service,  by  S.  D.  Ingram,  first  Vice-President.  The  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  years  1862-3  was  read  by  the 
chairman,  Smedley  Darlington.  The  subject  of  the  ''Prominent  Oh* 
J0Ct  cf  Text-books^'  was  discussed  at  considerable  length.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  was  in  favor  of  oral  teaching  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  was  generally  practiced.  A  report  on  the  question 
**  Jffow  to  Teach  English  to  German  Children^'*  was  read  by  Rev.  J. 
S*  Ermentrout.  A  report  on  the  "  Study  of  History  in  the  Common 
Schools  "  was  read  by  Wm.  F.  Wyers.  The  subject  of  "  Military 
i)rill  in  Our  Schools  ^'  was  proposed  for  discussion,  and  called  forth 
the  longest  and  most  interesting  debate  of  the  session.  Encouraging 
a  inilitary  or  fighting  spirit  was  strongly  deprecated.  Judge  Pringle 
Jones,  a  graduate  from  West  Point  Military  Academy,  made  an  able 
speech  upon  the  subject,  and  strongly  defended  the  propriety  and 
{he  necessity  of  a  thorough  military  education.  A  lengthy  explana- 
tion was  given  by  Dr.  Burrowes,  why  he  had  not  yet  purchased  the 
teachers'  Cannon,  as  ordered  by  the  Association.  He  reported  $720 
subject  to  order.  A  resolution  was  passed  ordering  the  purchase 
imd  presentation  to  be  made.  A  beautiful  poem  on  "Pennsylvania^ 
Ser  Past  and  Present"  was  read  by  Miss  Annie  F.  Kent.  A  lecture 
oh  **  Natural  Science  "  was  delivered  by  Prof.  S.  D.  Hillman.  An 
address  was  delivered  by  Maj.  Gen.  Franz  Sigel.  He  said  he  had 
been  a  teacher  and  a  school  director.  His  heart  was  with  the 
teachers.  They  were  to  make  this  nation  truly  a  republic  A  free 
nation  can  not  exist  without  the  free  schools.  He  did  not  fear  the 
^Beet  of  a  miliUry  education.    If  you  at  the  same  time  implaiit  in 


the  hearts  of  the  youth  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honor,  and  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  there  will  he  no  military  despotism.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensning  year :  Barnaul 
T>.  Ingram,  President;  Isaac  S.  Geist,  Jacoh  Ulp,  John  B.  Storm 
and  Henry  Hooch,  Vice-Presidents;  Wm.  Sterling  and  John  §. 
Ermen trout,  Recording  Secretaries;  Robert  Cruikshank,  Correspoiui- 
ing  Secretary;  Amos  Row,  Treasurer;  S.  S.  Jack,  W.  W.  Woodruff, 
J.  E.  Hartzler,  Reuben  F.  Hofford  and  A.  N.  Raub,  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Tbb  Sixtxkntb  lilKBTuro  of  the  Association  was  held  at  AJtooiia 
from  the  8d  to  the  4th  of  Ai^ust,  1864,  and  was  presided  over  by 
8.  D.  Ingram,  President.     An  inaugural  address  was  delivered  \f!f 
,the  President.    A  report  on  ^^  Illustrated  Sciencey^  prepared  byF. 
^cEee,  was  read  by  Mn  Jack.    This  report  led  to  the  discussion  of 
the  general  subject  of  Object  Lessons,  and  drew  out  the  speaku^ 
talent  of  the  Association.    While  the  utility  of  the  real  object-lesson 
system  was  highly  Commended,  the  mistaken  idea  of  making  it  a 
mere  routine  exercise  to  be  learned  and  recited  by  the  page  from  a 
book,  was  condemned.     A  report  on  ^' Stages  of  Menial  Grototh^ 
was  read  by  J.  S.  ErmentrouL     A  report  on  "  The  means  to  indwe$ 
pupils  to  aim  at  a  high  standard  of  Inteli^lual  Culture'*^  was  read 
by  CoL  G.  F.  McFarland.    This  report  led  to  an  interesting  discui- 
sion  on  the  subject  of  prizes  and  emulation  as  incentives,     i. 
letter  was  read. from  Dr.  Burro wes  stating  that  arrangements  hii 
been  made  to  purchase  the  Teachers'  cannon,  but  it  was  found  th|t 
the  government  ammunition  would  not  fit  it,  and  hence  it  was  not 
yet  in  position.   An  essay  was  read  by  Miss  Fannie  M.  Haley  on  tlie 
^^Personal  Habits  of  Teixchers^    An  addre^  was  delivered  on  "  W< 
Education  of  the  Moral  Nature^^  by  E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.  D.,  Presideot 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.     An  address  was  delivered  on 
"  Liberal  Education  "  hy  Samuel  P.  Bates.     An  address  was  deKf- 
ered  on  "  The  Necessity  of  a  True  Order  of  Studies  "  by  ThoniM 
Hill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Harvard  University.     The  follow- 
ing persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  F.  A.  Alien, 
President ;  Samuel  P.  Bates,  I.  S.  Walthom,  William  H.  Parker  and 
J.  H.  Shoemaker,  Vice-Presidents;  G.  F.  McFarland  and  S.  Z.  Sharp, 
Recording  Secretaries ;  R.  McDivitt,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Amos 
Row,  Treasurer ;  Wm.  F.  Wyers,  Chas.  W.  Deans,  C.  Elliott,  A  T. 
Douthett  and  A.  N.  Raub,  Executive  Committee. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  it 


yn\\  he  seen  that  it  has  proved  an  efficient  agency  in  improving  and 
perfecting  the  organic  school  law  of  the  State.  At  the  time  of  its 
organization  there  was  indeed  a  common  school  system ;  but  it  pop- 
ifessed  little  vitality,  and  was  accomplishing  comparatively  meager 
t^ults.  By  discussion  and  agitation,  and  by  memorials  addressed  to 
the  Legislature,  the  law  itself  was  thoroughly  revised  and  its  powers 
greatly  enlarged — a  County  Superintendency  was  given — a  costly 
school  architecture  was  prepared  and  issued  to  every  district — the 
School  Journal  was  made  the  organ  of  the  School  Department  and 
Mot  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to  each  school  botird-'-a  separate 
^hool  Department  was  erected — a  complete  and  well-conceived 
formal  School  organization  was  engrafted  upon  the  law — and  the 
whole  system  was  so  perfected  that  it  stands  a  marvel  of  excellenoe 
•*— grand  in  its  proportions  and  lofty  in  its  purposes.  That  these  re- 
sults were  mainly  due  to  the  enlightened  and  well-directed  efforts  of 
the  Association  can  not  be  doubted.  Its  work  in  securing  the  im- 
provement of  the  organic  law  has  been  well  done,  and  is  well  nigh 
complete. 

But  there  is  another  sphere  that  lies  open  befbre  it,  in  which  its 
fatnre  efforts  must  be  directed,  demanding  its  best  judgment  and 
olearest  foresight.  The  principles  which  nnderiie  the  practice  Of 
teaching  are  as  yet  imperfectly  understood.  This  is  the  ground  on 
which  future  triumphs  must  be  won.  Questions  that  require  pro- 
found wisdom  to  fathom  must  be  considered,  the  iklse  must  be  de- 
>  lected  and  be  eliminated  from  the  true,  the  traditions  and  practices 
'  of  the  fathers  must  be  questioned,  and  the  tests  of  reason  and  rcflee- 
tlon  must  be  rigidly  applied.  In  this  unlimited  field  of  investigatioti 
ft  must  now  push  forward  and  accomplish  the  great  work  whereunto 
it  is  called. 
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•LECTURES  AND  ADDEESSEa* 

[The  ReftKncei  attached  to  snch  ai  haire  been  published,  are  to  the  <*  Fmn.  Behoel  JowaaL**] 

Adamson,  Rev.  J.  C,  D.  D.— Lecture  on  tbe  Study  of  Natural  History,  1856. 

Andrews,  Lorin,  D.  D.,  Fres.  Marietta  College,  0.— lecture  on  Teachers'  Inr 
atitutea,  1853. 

Bates,  Samuel  P.,  Dep.  SuperiDtondent  of  Commoix  Schools  of  Pa — An  Ad- 
dress on  Liberal  Education,  1864.     Amer.  Jour,  of  Ed^  Vol  XlT.  p.  156^ 

Buss,  Geo.  R,,  ProC  of  Greek  in  Lewisburg  University. — Ajn  Address  oo  Uw 
Relation  of  the  College  to  the  Common  Schools,  1861. 

Brown,  John  H.,— Inaugural  Address  on  tlie  Duties  and  Respoosibilitiefl  of  tU 
Teacher,  1J>53.     ♦  Pennsylvania  School  JouttuU,  Vol  II.,  p.  81. 

Curtis,  T.  P.,  D.  D.,  Prof  of  Hebrew  in  Lewisburg  University. — ^An  AddreM 
on  a  Finished  Education,  1861. 

CoBUiiN,  C.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Bradford  County.— Inaugural  ^i/^ieaa,  ISSt 
Vol.  IX.,  p.  85. 

Da  VIES,  Charles,  LL.  D.,  Prof  in  West  Point  Militaiy  Academy. — On  tbe 
Theory  of  Education,  1856. 

Davis,  "W.  V., — Inaugural  Address  on  the  Claims  and  Future  Prospects  of  ths 
Teacher,  1855.     Vol.  IV.,  p.  80. 

Qaeoory,  John, — Mind,  1853. 

Gbrhart,  E.  v.,  D.  D.,  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. — An  Ad- 
dress— The  Education  of  the  Moral  Nature,  1864. 

Hux,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  L  L.  D.,  Pres.  of  Harvard  University. — ^An  AddreiB  oo 
the  Necessity  of  a  True  Order  of  Studies,  1864. 

HiCKOE,  Hon.  Henry  C,  State  Superintendent — On  the  Common  School  Sys- 
tem of  Pennsylvania,  1857. 

HiLLM\N,  S.  D.,  Prof,  of  Nat  Science  in  Dickinson  College. — ^An  Address  on 
Natural  Science,  1863.    VoL  XIL,  p.  84. 

Inqram,  S.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Dauphin  county. — An  Inaugural  Addnai 
1864.     VoL  XIIL,  p.  78. 

Kennedy,  Alfred  L.,  M.  D. — On  the  Polytechnical  Colleges  of  Europe,  1854. 

Lewis,  Prof  C.  L., — An  Address  on  tbe  Importance  and  Method  of  the  Stqdy 
of  History,  1858. 

Parish,  Joseph,  M.  D. — A  Lecture  on  Education  for  the  Times,  1869.    VoL 
VIII.,  p.  84u 

Reed,  Hon.  John  M.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — An  Address  on  Past  and 
Present  Education,  1859. 

Roberts,  Wm., — Inaugural  Address,  1857.    VoL  VI.,  p.  80. 

Potter,  Rt  Rev.  Alonzo,  D.  D.,  L  L.  D.,  Bishop  of  Penn^lvania, — An  Adr 
dress  on  Complete  Culture,  1856. 

Schenck,  Rev.  B.  S.,  D.  D. — On  the  Common  School  System  of  Gennany,  186?. 

Sioel,  Maj.  Gen.  Franz, — An  Address  on  Republican  Education,  1863. 

Stewart,  Rev.  A.  M., — An  Address  on  Entomology,  1860. 

Stoddard,  ProC  John  F., — Education  and  the  Educator,  1853.     VoL  H,  p.  87. 
Inaugural  Address,  1858.    VoL  VII.,  p.  88.       ^ 

Taylor,  Frank,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Chester  County. — ^Inaugural  Address^ 
1859.     VoL  VIIL,  p.  67. 

Thompson,  James,— Language,  1853.    Inaugual  Address  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Education,  1854. 

Travis,  William, — Address  on  the  Responsibility  and  Qualifications  of  Teach- 
ers, 1852. 

"Warriner,  W.  R,— Lecture  on  Poetry,  1852. 

TVickersiiam,  J.  P.,  Principal  State  Normal  SchooL — ^Inaugural  Address  on  tht 
Philosophy  of  Teaching. 

Tbomans,  E.  L.,  M.  D.— Three  Lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam. 
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lAiiguages,  1864  Normal  Schools,  1853.    YoL  II.,  p.  83. 

Ancient  Classics  in  Common  Schools,  Normal  Schools^  1856.    Vol  V.,  p.  257. 

1860.    Vol.  IX.,  p.  91.»  Number  of  Hours  of  School,  per  day, 

Blunders  in  Spelling,  1859.  1856.     Vol.  V.,  p.  92.- 

Best  Mode   of  Establishing    Normal  Order  of  Studies,  1860.    Vol.  IX.,  p.  87. 

Schools,  1857.  Ought  Candidates  for  the  Office  of  Co. 

Clumge,  1861.    Vol.  X.,  p.  92.  Supt  to  be  Examined,  1861.    Vol 

Claims  of  Teaching  to  the  Rank  of  a      X  ,  p.  88. 

Profession,  1857.     VoL  VI.,  p.  87.     Paid  Agency,  1854. 
Co-Bducation  of  the  Sexes,  1854.    VoL  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  the  Teadi- 

in.,  p.  87,  211.  ers  of  Pa.,  1854.     VoL  III.,  p.  92. 

Compulsory    Attendance    at    School,  Pennsylvania,  Her  Past  and   Present, 

1854.  VoL  UI.,  p.  82.  1863.     VoL  XTI.,  p.  92. 
Compos'tion  and  Declamation,   1864.  Personal  Habits  of  Teachers,  1864. 

VoL  III.,  p.  78.  Pliilosophy  of  Government,  1861.    VoL 

Development  of  the  Religious  Facul-      X.,  p.  87. 

ties,  1855.     VoL  IV^  p.  84.  Physiology  and  Ventilation,  1864.    VoL 

Development  of  the  Moral  Faculties,      IIL,  p.  215. 

1855.  VoL  IV.,  p.  209.  Pictures  as  Teachers,  1860. 
Development  of  the  Physical  Faculties,  Primary  Schools,  1853.     VoL  II.,  p.  224. 

1855.     VoL  IV.,  214.  Professional  Reading  of  Teachers,  1861. 

Duty  of  the  Teaclier  to  His  Profession,      VoL  X.,  p.  93. 

1860.  Public  Examinations  and  Exhibitions, 
Educational  Organ  of  the  Association,       1855.     VoL  IV.,  p.  222. 

1861.  VoL  X.,  p.  96.  Public  School  System  of  Philadelphia, 
Effect  of  General  Intellectual  Culture       1859. 

on  Manual  Labor,  1857.    VoL  VI.,  Punctuality  and  Regularity  of  Attend- 

p.  91.  ance,  1869.     VoL  VIII ,  p.  82. 

iJxamination  of  Teachers,  1856.  Rights  of  Pupils,  1869.  VoL  VIII.,  p.  88. 

High  Schools,  1856.  Relation  of  Secular  and  Sunday  Schools, 

How  to    Teach   English  to  German      1856. 

Children,  1863.    VoL  XII.,  p.  81.      Relation  of  Common  Schools  to  Higher 
Influence  of  Female  Teachers,   1854.       Institutions  of  Learning,  1857.     VoL 

VoL  IIL.  p.  86.  VL,  p.  265. 

Illustrated  Science,  1864.    Vol.  XIII.,  School  District  Libraries,   1864.     VoL 

p.  79.  IIL,  p.  208. 

Intellectual  Development    Vol.  IV.,  School  Discipline,  1855.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  92. 

p.  88.  School  System  of  Pa.,  1855.     VoL  IV., 

Infent  Schools.    VoL  V.,  p.  82.  p.  218. 

Means  for  a  High  Standard  of  Intel-  School  DiscipUne,  1857.  VoL  VI.,  p.  80. 

lectual  Culture,  1864.    VoL  XHI.,  Stages  of  Mental  Growth,  1864.    Vol. 

p.  86.  XIIL,  p.  81. 

Mental  Discipline,  1856.    VoL  V.,  p.  State  and  County  Superintendence,  1853. 

78.  VoL  IL,  p.  232. 

Methods  of  Kxamining^eachers,  1857.  Study  of  Natural  Sciences,  1859.     VoL 
Methods  of  Teaching,  1857.     VoL  VL,       VIII.,  p.  95. 

.   p.  244.  Study  of  History  in  Common  Schools, 

Method  of  Conducting  Teachers'  Insti-       1863.     VoL  XII.,  p.  88. 

tutes,  1859.     VoL  VIIL,  p.  92.  Study  of  Mathematics,  1858. 

Military  Drill  in  our  Schools,  1863.         Sunny  Side  of  Teaching,  1858.      VoL 
More   Elevated  Culture  of  Teachers,       VIL,  p.  116. 

1860.  Teaching  Composition  and  Declamation, 

Moral  Influence  of  the  Teacher,  1854.         1854. 
Moral,   Religious  and  Intellectual  In-  Teaching  Mathematics,  1856.     Vol.  V^ 

struction,  1856.     VoL  V.,  p.  94.  p.  261. 

Moral  and  Rf.^ligious  Instruction,  1867.  Teaching  English  Grammar,  1859.   VoL 

VoL  VI ,  p.  83.  VIIL,  p.  77. 

Nature's  Teachings,  1861.     Vol.  X.,  p.  Teaching  English  to  German  Children, 

90.  1860.     Vol.  IX.,  p.  95. 
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Teacher  and  his  Reward,  1856.  YoL  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Text-booki,  185S. 

IV.,  p.  205.  Vol.  IL.  p.  89. 

Tlioroughness  inTeachmg,  1860.  VoL  Vocal  Music,  1856.     VoL  III^  p.  76. 

IX.,  p.  92  Workings  of  Public  Schools  in  PhUadel' 

Truancy,  its  Causes  and  Cure,  1856.      phia,  1855.     VoL  IV.,  p.  82. 

Vol.  v.,  p.  84. 

IJ87  or  JtSMBBBS,   1864^ 

Bates,  S.  P.,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin.  Jack,  S.  S,,  Pleasant  Ihity^  Westmore- 

Beane,  V.  B.,  MiddUUmn^      **  land. 

Bishop,  Eliza,  Uarrishurg^      "  Jones,  H.  S.,  Reading^  Berks. 

Bowman,  Kate,  Lebanon^  Lebanon.        Kent,  Annie,  F.,  Jennerville^  Chester. 
Briggs,  £.  S.  PiUdton,  Luzerne.  Light,  Asaph  S^  Lebanon^  Lebanon. 

Brown,  C.  W.,  61  John  Street^  N.  Y.      Long,  F.  D.,  Jersey  Shore^  Lycoming. 
Burrowes,  Thomas  H.,  Lancaster^  Lan-  Mc(>>rd.  Mary,  Lewigtown^  Mifflin. 

caster.  McFarland,  Almira,  ReedsviQe,  Mifflin. 

Cobum,  C.  R.,  Harrishurg^  Dauphin.      McDivitt,  Robert,  Euntinffdon^  Hun^ 
Cderaan,  Annie,  PiUston^  Luzerne.  ingdon. 

Conrad,  Thos.  N.,  West  Grove^  Chester.  Marshall,  Helen  R.,  West  ChedsTy  Gbei' 
Cressroan,  P.,  PhUaddphiOf  Philadel-      ter. 

phia.  Martin,  Rachel  E.,  Jersey  Shore,  Lyoo- 

Crulkshank,  Robert,  Pottsioxon^  Mont-      ming. 

gomery.  Mowry,  J.,  Harriabftrgf  Daaphin. 

Darlington,  Harriet  B.,  ErcOdotm,  Ches-  Newlin,  Jesse,  P&rt  Carbon,  SchnylkilL 

ter.  Nicks,  H.  R.,  Kutztown,  Berks. 

Darlington,  Smedley,  ErcUdoun^  Ches-  Raub,  A.  N.,  Cressona^  Schuylkill 

ter.  Roberts,  "Wm.,   PhUaddphia^  PhflWd- 

Darlington,  Rich'd.,  Erexldowfi,  Ch^ter.       phia. 

Davis,  Thos.  P..  —— ,  Schuylkill  Row,  Amos,  HarriAwg,  Dauphin. 

Dickerson,   Kate  J.,    Chester  Springs,  Rupp,  John  S.,  Lebanon,  Lebanon. 

Chester.  Schock,  George  F.,  Hamburg,  Berks. 

Earhart,  H.  A.,  BbckerviUe,  Dauphin.     Scott,  George  D.,  Reading,        ** 
Eggere,  E.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Philadel-  Shannon,  Jennie,  Pittston,  Luienia 

phia.  Shannon,  Liszie,         '*  **• 

Ennentrout,  John  S.,  Beading,  Berks.    Sharpless,  S.,  West  Chester,  Chester. 
Evans,  David,  Lancaster,  Lancaster.       Shaw,  Mary  A.,  Lewisiawn,  Mifflin. 
Fischer,  W.  G.,  Oirard  College,  Phlla-  Shelley,  W.  H.,  York,  York. 

delphia.  Smith,  B.  J.,  Pricetoum,  Berks. 

Freeland,  A.  E.,  Pottsville,  SchuylkilL    Stewart,  John  A.,  Beading,  Berks. 

Fuller,  Wesley  W., ,  Juniata.  Stewart,  Mary  E.,  Lewistown,  Mifflin. 

Geist,  1.  S.,  Marietta,  Lancaster.  Stirling,   Wm.,   Philadelphia,  Philadd* 

Gleim,  Maria,  Lebanon,  Lebanon.  phia. 

Grider,  J.  M.,  MowitvUle,  Lancaster.       Storm,  John  B.,  Stroudabwrg,  Monroei 
Guldin,  Isaac  W.,  PoUstown,  Montgom-  Stroup,  W.  K.,  Lewistown,  Mifflin. 

ery.  Uhler,  Sue  A^  Lebanon,  Lebanon. 

Hallman,  Bonj.,  PhanixviUe,  Chester.     Ulp,  Jacob,  Northumberland,  Nortbuni* 
Harpel,  E.  N.,  Cornwall,  Lebanon.  berland.        % 

Hartzler,  J.  K.,  BeUville,  Mifflin.  Valentine,  T.  J.,  Beading,  Berks. 

Hatton,  Addie,  Middktovm,  Dauphin.     Welliver,  J.  N.,  Lock  Ilave^  Clinton. 
Hillbush,  E.  R.,  Mahony,  Northumber-  Wells,  George  F.,  Beading,  Bcrks^^ 

land.  Wickersham,   Emerine    J.,  Milkncvk^ 

Hillbush,  J.  R.,  Mahony,  Northumber-      Lancaster. 

hmd.  Wtekersham,  J.  P.,  MillersviOe,  Ua^ 

Hillman,  S.  D.,  Carlisle,  Cumberland.  ter. 

Hoffinan,  Francis  C,  Nisw  Berlin,  Union.  Williamson,  Amanda  C,  Kew  Lo>M0^ 
Hofftnan,  Levi  J.,  Geiger^s  Mills,  Berks.      Chester. 

Houck,  Henry,  Lebanon,  Lebanon.         Woodruff,  W.  W.,  West  Chester,  Ctoil* 
Hofford,  R.  F.,  LeJiighloum,  Carbon.        Wyers,  W.  F., 
Ingram,  S.  D.,  Harrisburg.  Dauphin. 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  STATE  TBACHEHS'  ASSOOLLTIOir 


THOMAS  H.  BTIRROWES,  LL   D. 

Tdomas  He^rt  Burro  WES,  President  of  the  Ck)nTention  in  which  the  State 
Te^iChera*  Association  was  formed,  was  bom  Nov.  16th,  1805,  at  Strasborg, 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  of  higlily  respectable  Irish  parentage.  His 
fiitber  returned  to  Ireland  in  1810,  oame  in  1817  to  Quebec,  went  again  to  Ire- 
land in  1822,  and  Anally  in  1825  returned  to  bis  former  home  in  Pennsylvania. 
During  these  successive  removals  of  the  Himily  his  education  was  by  no  means 
neglected.  At  an  English  and  classical  school  in  Quebec,  under  private  instruc- 
tofas  or  in  private  schools  in  Ireland,  and  for  two  years  under  a  tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  he  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French  lah* 
goa^^  a  considerable  acquiuntance  with  the  Greek,  and  the  rudiments  of  Ckr- 
man,  besides  a  practical  training  and  knowledge  of  men  and  things  of  no  leti 
value,  consequent  upon  a  wandering  lifa  In  1826  be  commenced  a  coarse  of 
legal  study  and  general  reading  under  Amos  EUmaker,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster;  in 

1828  entered  the  Yale  College  Law  School,  at  the  same  time  attending  the  sci- 
entific lectures  of  Professors  Silliman  and  Olmsted,  and  of  Dr.  Knight,  and  in 

1829  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lancaster  county.  Becoming  somewhat  prom- 
inent in  politics,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1831,  and  again  in 
1832,  and  in  1835  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Ritner  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  to  which  the  superintendency  of  common  schools  was  then  ex  officio  at- 
tached. Ilere  began  his  first  connection  with  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State. 

The  Common  School  Law,  drafted  by  Samuel  Breck,  member  of  the  Senate 
firom  Philadelphia,  had  been  passed  in  1834  and  slightly  revised  in  1835,  bat 
was  still  to  be  put  into  operation  and  was  very  incomplete.  He  at  once  exam- 
ined, into  the  condition  of  the  law  and  of  popular  education  in  the  State,  had  a 
revised  bill  prepared,  which  was  passed  in  1836,  and  from  that  time  the  system 
began  in  reality  to  be  efficient  The  most  effective  feature  in  this  bill  was  one 
allowing  each  district  to  discontinue  the  school  system  if  found  unacceptable 
afWr  « three  ycars^  trial  This  obtained  for  the  system  a  fair  trial  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  people,  and  by  the  year  1849,  under  its  operation,  all  opposition 
bad  ceased  and  the  system  was  carried  into  general  and  permanent  operation 
without  dissent  from  any  quarter. 

During  the  years  1837  and  1838  Mr.  Burrowes  visited  every  county  in  tlio 
fitatsv  meeting  and  consulting  with  the  teachers  and  school  directors,  and  ac- 
quiring a  store  of  information,  obtainable  in  no  other  way,  for  the  guidance  of 
his  official  action.  During  his  first  three  years  at  the  head  of  the  school  depart- 
ment, many  additions  to  the  working  machinery  were  made,  and  several  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  offered  in  his  Reports,  most  of  the  latter  of  which 
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liBTo  BJnce  bc«Q  adopted.  AmaDg  theaa  irera  ■  ooont?  iuperrlBon  of  Ktiad 
Bud  a  State  Normid  Scbool  xjatetn.  In  IB3T  hs  published  and  drcnlitcd i> I 
tlio  (lUtrlcts  of  Ilia  8ui»  ■  plan  and  iremag  for  tbe  improTement  of  Biatlt 
scho<^-bouiiee  *Dd  fbr  more  coavenient  (uraiture,  vfaich  wat  at  occa  hrftl 
adopted.    TbU  vw  ooa  of  the  earliest  attempM  of  tbe  kind  io  the  Unioo. 

A  diangs  of  admiDiatntioii  (Kcmriug,  the  charge  of  the  piUilic  odioo^  paM 
earlf  in  I S39  Into  other  hands,  and  Ur.  Bunowes  retired  to  bis  farm  near  la 
caster  and  seven  yean  afterwards  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  Ah  acboo)  ( 
rector  he  had  here  great  influence  In  elevating  and  perfecting  the  public  Bcboc 
of  tlie  town,  and  he  sIbo  pnblislied  a  Kries  of  elaborate  newspaper  artidts  npi 
the  school  sjslem,  which  aided  in  uniting  and  directing  public  seDtimmt  Ibroog 
□ut  the  State  in  favor  of  school  improvemenL  At  an  EducaUonal  CooTentii 
held  at  IlarTisburg  in  IBSO  a  detailed  report  was  presented  by  him  upon  k)mj 
superinteDdeace,  He  was  Qnrt  President  of  the  Loncaster  Count;  Teacba 
Association,  rormed  in  1851.  In  1SB3  ho  established  the  "JPamej/h-atiia  Sdu 
Jotirnnl,"  of  which  he  has  ever  since  been  editor  and  proprietor.  In  the  sat 
year  ho  presided  over  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  State  Teacba 
Associalion,  all  of  whose  meetings,  but  one,  hs  has  attended  and  reported,  t* 
ing  an  active  part  In  its  work  and  deliberations.  In  January,  1BS3,  lie  inb 
dated  the  flrst  Teachera'  Institute  in  Eastern  FcnnsylvaDia,  and  from  this  tiD 
to  1856  be  prepared  and  dehvered  numerous  essays  upon  topics  of  pdncatiaa 
interest,  many  of  which  were  published.  In  1854  he  prepared  the  de«rip«ii 
natter  for  the  "Ptansyhania  Sdiool  ArchitKlwe'  In  IS5T  he  wrote  the  {«• 
ent  Normal  School  Law  of  the  State,  having  seen  the  unsunnoun  table  oppa 
tion  of  the  Le^slature  to  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  wholly  at  i 
State  expense  and  lo  be  roatrolled  hy  State  authority,  and  sfler  haviiig  it 
years  nourished  the  idea  of  (formal  Schools  Independent  of  State  aid  and  mi 
trol,  in  his  own  Ticinity. 

In  1860  Mr.  Burrowcg  again  took  charge  of  the  common  schools  of  Itie  3Ht 
as  State  Superintendent,  tbe  office  having  been  made  independent  of  the  SM 
Socretaiysbip  in  1858,  and  during  a  term  of  three  years  from  that  date  ht  t 
niBcd  much  vigor  into  the  administration.  In  1864  ha  was  appmnied  to  ertd 
lish  schools  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  dortitute  orphans  of  d> 
soldiors  of  the  Sute,  and  a  Rind,  to  be  expended  in  1S65,  of  $!]S,(>00  •* 
phiced  at  his  disposal  He  is  now  (1865)  engaged  in  tiiis  work  and  has  ih^ 
over  1,000  orphans  In  the  schools.* 


E  BHOWM,  A.  M. 

John  IToraci  Bhoww,  elected  the  flret  President  of  the  State  TraAtnUm 
elation  at  i(a  organisation  in  185!,  was  bom  in  Oayuga  eonnty,  New  Tork.n 
theSDIh  of  November,  1801.  The  limited  opportunities  of  even  an  (JaDSDlM] 
education  which  that  new  settlement  aflbrded,  as  well  as  Utoae  whlcli  his  MM^ 
removal  to  Cumberiand  coun^,  New  Jersey,  in  ISIS,  secured  lor  him,  «■< 
diligently  improved,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  commenced  his  career  Ml 
sclioolmaster,  in  a  primary  school  In  the  neighborhood,  dischar^Dg  its  inv^ 
during  the  summer,  and  attending  school  himselT  in  the  winter.  '  In  ISIl  Ix 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  interval  of  a  l^  jean  in  teadlog  i  ^ 

•  r«  ■  Iblht  ikuiA  <d  Dr.  BuRsn*  llli,  mt  Baraud'i  AiMkiB  JwnU  af  Wmmim.  M 
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▼ote  institution  at  Mount  J07  and  at  Gettysburg,  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
tlie  servioe  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1868.  He  was  for  ten  years  before  his  death  Principal  of 
2a&e  Street  Qrammur  School  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Association 
of  Teachers  of  PubUo  Schools  in  Philadelphia"  in  1843,  and  of  the  '* State 
Teachers'  Association "  in  1852.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  the  Faculty  of  Gettysburg  College. 

JAMES  THOMPflON. 

James  Thompson,  the  second  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  at  Ovid, 
Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1814.  Obtaining  his  preparatory 
training  in  the  Academy  at  Ovid,  he  entered  Hobart  College,  at  Geneva,  where 
he  spent  two  years,  passing  through  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes,  and 
fiom  thence  went  to  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  where  he  graduated  in 
1834.  Before  entering  college  he  taught  a  private  school  at  Vienna  for  one 
year,  and  immediately  on  graduation  was  called  by  his  former  preceptor  in  the 
Academy  at  Ovid,  to  assist  him  in  the  Academy  at  Ithaca,  Tompkins  coun^, 
If.  Y.,  which  he  did  for  two  years.  From  Sep.,  1836,  to  June,  1837,  he  was 
engaged  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  Central  Railroad  in  Georgia,  and  on  his  re- 
turn  to  Ithaca,  resumed  the  study  of  law,  at  the  same  time  giving  lectures  in 
the  Academy,  of  which  he  soon  afterwards  became  Principal 

While  in  this  position  Mr.  Thompson  became  deeply  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  common  schools,  and  in  1841  held  the  office  of  School  Inspector, 
and  in  1843  assisted  Mr.  J.  S.  Dcnman,  the  first  County  Superintendent  of 
Tompkins  county,  in  conducting  the  first  County  Teachers^  Institute  ever  held 
in  tliat  section  of  the  State.  In  the  autumn  of  1846  ho  accepted  the  professorship 
of  language  in  "Pennsylvania  Western  University,"  at  Pittsburg,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  a  year  and  more  until  the  destruction  of  its  buildings  by  fire,  when  he 
opened  a  private  seminary  for  girls,  which  was  highly  popular.  In  1847  was 
gathered  together  within  the  walls  of  tlie  University  the  first  Association  of 
Teachers  ever  held  in  Alleghany  county,  which  finally  became  organized  in 
1861  as  a  "Teachers'  Institute,"  and  was  instrumental,  through  Prof.  Thompson, 
in  calling  the  convention  at  Hurrisburg  in  1852,  which  established  the  State 
Association,  of  which  he  was  made  President  in  1853. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  Prof.  Thompson  left  Pittsburg,  and  after  spending  a 
year  at  Wilmington,  Del,  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  a  female  seminary,  and  attending  upon  a  class  in  the  Sanscrit, 
under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Whitney  of  Yale  College.  In  the  autumn  of  1800 
be  was  chosen  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  Twelfth  District  of 
'Pennsylvania,  located  at  Bdinboro',  Erie  county,  where  he  labored  indefatigably 
'4>r  three  years  to  organize  and  build  up  that  institution.  In  1863  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Hon.  T.  H.  Burrowes  in  organizing  and  putting  in  operation  a  system 
nf  educatk>n  in  Pennsylvania  for  orphan  cliildren  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors. 

WILLIAM  VANLEAR  DAVIS. 

William  Vanlear  Davis,  third  President  of  the  State  Teachers  Association, 
was  bom  Oct.  9th,  1813,  near  Chambcrsburg,  Pa.  Early  evincing  a  fondness 
-lor  books,  his  father  determined  to  afford  him  the  means  of  a  liberal  education. 
He  accordingly  entered  the  Chambcrsburg  Academy,  where,  for  three  years,  he 
enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Crawford,  afterwards  celebrated  as  Principal  of 
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the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  University.  In  1831  be  en- 
tered the  Sophomore  chiss  of  Washingrton  College,  Pa.  At  the  end  of  two  yean 
be  left  this  institution  and  entered  Kenyon  College,  Ohio.  Having  finished  his 
collegiate  course  with  much  honor,  he  was  recalled  to  his  native  place  to  take 
charge,  as  Principal,  of  the  Academy,  which  situation  he  filled  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  with  marked  ability  and  efficiency.  In  1849  he  entered  upon  a 
course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  practice  of  law,  but  circumstances  interfering 
with  the  execution  of  his  design,  he  accepted  in  August,  1S5S,  a  situation  ofiered 
him  in  the  High  School  at  Lancaster,  PIl  During  his  principalship  this  institu- 
tion attained  great  popularity.  In  1860  he  was  induced  to  resign  this  position 
and  to  take  charge  of  a  boarding  school  at  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  whence  ho  re- 
turned in  the  autumn  of  1861  to  Chambersburg.  Here  he  remained  until  Sep- 
tember, 1863,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  numerous  fiiouds,  he  returned  to 
Lancaster  city,  and  became  Principal  of  the  Lancaster  Academy. 

JAMES  PTLE  W1CKER8RAM,  A.  M. 

James  Pyle  TVickershax  wis  bom  in  Newlin  township^  Chester  county. 
Pa.,  March  5tli,  1825.  In  a  well-regulated  industrious  bozne,  in  attendance  on 
a  common  elementary  school  in  winter,  and  in  enough  of  good  fann  work  in 
summer,  he  grow  up  till  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  when,  witli  his  fatber*s  consent, 
he  undertook  to  achieve  for  himself  something  better  in  the  way  of  intellectual 
culture  by  attending  an  academy,  studying  lal^fecto  in  language  and  matbe- 
maticfl,  wliicli  supplied  mental  discipline  and  food  fbr  aftertbonght,  and  by  teai:b- 
ing  schools  at  intervals  to  earn  the  means  of  continoln^  thote  rtudiee.  In  the 
spring  of  1845,  be  bad  won  a  position  as  Principal  of  tbe  Aatdbmj  at  Marietta 
iu  Lancaster  county,  and  establisbed  a  home  of  his  own,  over  whidi  he  bad  in- 
stalled as  wife  Miss  Emmarine  Taylor,  tbe  daughter  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  Chester. 
Here  he  not  only  achieved  a  reputation  for  his  insUtntion,  but  took  such  port  in 
the  educational  movements  of  his  county  and  the  State,  that  when  the  system 
of  county  superintendence  was  established  in  1854,  be  was  invited  to  fill  the 
post,  with  a  salary  equal  to  that  paid  any  State  officer.  He  administered  tLa 
offico  with  such  intelligence  and  efficiency  as  to  demonstrate  its  importance  to 
the  successful  working  of  the  school  system.  Out  of  his  judicious  labors  as 
Superinteixlent,  and  especially  out  of  one  of  his  County  Institutes,  held  long 
enough  to  show  that  professional  knowledge  and  skill  could  be  systcmaticiillj 
imparted  to  young  and  inexperienced  teochers,  originated,  and  under  his  judi- 
cious niaiingomeut  was  developed  the  State  Nonnal  School  at  Millersvilk— a 
monument  of  wise  and  patient  labor  of  which  any  educator  in  the  land  might  be 
proud.  In  1S52  ho  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  State  Association,  and  tbe 
first  Chninnan  of  its  Executive  Committee,  and  President  in  1856.  As  embody- 
ing the  fruitsof  his  study  and  experience  in  the  educational  field,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
t  Co.  published,  in  1864,  a  volume  entitled,  ^'^  Scfiool  Economy^**  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  another  on  "  Methods  of  /n.-itruction^"  and  a  third  on  "  Methods  of 
Culture.'^  These  treatises  will  prove  valuable  contributions  to  our  educational 
literature.  In  the  summer  of  1863  Mr.  Wickersham,  on  the  urgent  appeal  of 
Governor  Cnrtin  for  volunteers,  raised  a  full  regiment  from  the  teachers  of  Lm- 
carter  county,  which  he  commanded  for  three  months.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  August,  1865,  Mr.  Wickersham  was  elected  President  of  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association. 
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WILLIAM  ROBERTS. 

William  Roberts,  flllh  President  of  the  Association,  was  born  in  New  Jersey, 
but  removed  while  a  youth  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  year  1823  commenced 
his  career  as  a  teacher  for  one  year  in  the  Children's  Asylum,  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  for  four  years  in  a  private  boys'  school* 
After  a  brief  experience  in  a  public  office  he  resumed  his  vocation  as  a  teacher, 
commencing  with  a  "  School  for  Young  Ladies,"  which  ho  conducted  with  suo* 
cess  for  five  years.  In  April,  1836,  he  took  charge  of  the  Moyamensing,  since 
called  the  Ringgold  School,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  remained  in  conneo* 
lion  with  it  for  a  period  of  twcnty«flvo  years.  When  he  first  commenced  his 
duties  in  this  school  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  system  was  in  use,  and  he 
spent  fifteen  days  in  the  Model  School  in  Chester  Street,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  its  practical  operations.  For  several  months  he  taught 
by  this  inefficient  method.  His  school  increasing  to  more  than  200  pupils,  be 
was  allowed  the  next  year  the  services  of  a  male  assistant,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing  year  three  lady  assistants.  He  was  an  active  member,  and  for  several  years 
an  officer,  of  the  "  City  Teachers'  Association,"  and  one  of  the  first  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  was  among  the  originators  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  of 
which  ho  was  elected  President  in  1866.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  "  National  Teachers'  Association,"  of  which  he  has  been  an  active 
member  and  a  Vice-President  Mr.  Roberts  is  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  the 
United  States  "  for  the  use  of  Schools,  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  text-book 
for  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. 

.10IIN  FAIR  STODDARD. 

John  P.  Stoddard,  the  sixth  President  of  the  State  Teachers*  Assocvitiou, 
was  bom  in  Greenfield,  Ulster  county,  New  York,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1825. 
His  rudimentary  education  was  acquired  at  the  district  school  in  his  native  town, 
and  his  more  advanced  course  at  academies  in  Duchess  and  Orange  counties,  N. 
T.  He  became,  at  the  of  sixteen,  teacher  of  a  district  school,  and  it  was  in  the 
experience  of  two  years  in  this  vocation  that  he  discovered  the  motives  and  the 
ambition  which  have  governed  his  subsequent  course.  The  mathematical  char- 
acter of  his  own  processes  of  thought  naturally  led  him  to  adopt  logical  and  con- 
sistent methods  of  instruction,  and  induced  the  preparation  of  Lis  *'  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,"  which  he  employed  for  two  years  in  mnnuscript.  He  graduated  at 
the  New  York  State  Normal  School  at  Albany  in  1847,  having  made  mathe- 
matics and  kindred  sciences  his  principal  study.  On  leaving  the  Normal  School 
he  took  charge  of  the  *'  Liberty  Normal  Institute,"  which  soon  became  marked 
for  its  thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  which  was  appointed  by  the  Regents  of 
the  Univer.-ity  one  of  the  Academies  of  the  State  for  the  Education  of  Teachers. 
The  commendations  bestowed  upon  his  manuscript  text-book  by  Prof.  D.  P 
Page  of  the  Now  York  State  Normal  School  led  to  its  publication  and  to  further 
ofibrts  at  authorship.  The  issue  of  this  work  was  soon  followed  by  the  succeed- 
ing numbers  of  his  "  NormtU  Scries  of  Mathematics,"  and  subsequently  by  the 
Series  of  Algebraic  Works  of  Stoddard  and  Henkle  as  joint  authors.  In  1853 
Mr.  Stoddard  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  New  York  University.  In 
Nov..  1851,  ho  was  elected  President  of  the  University  of  Northern  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  he  established  a  Normal  School  Department,  and  devoted  his  efforts 
to  the  education  of  teachers,  which  now  became  the  chief  object  of  his  efforts. 
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In  this  work  his  labors  were  abundant  in  writing  and  lecturing,  in  cotidactiog 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  in  more  direct  effort  in  Normal  Scboola.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Lancaster  County  Normal  School,  in  Nov.,  1855,  he  became  its  Prio- 
cipal,  but  in  1857  he  purchased  the  property  of  the  ITniversity  of  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  and  reopened  the  school  with  upwards  of  120  teachers  in  attend- 
ance. The  buildings  were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  same 
month.  By  the  solicitation  of  friends  of  education  and  teachers  he  established 
temporarily,  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  "The  Susquehanna  County  Normal  School,''  and 
about  300  students,  most  of  them  teachers,  annually  enjoyed  its  pririleges  and 
advantages  until  Sep.,  1859.  In  1854  he  became  County  Superintendent  of 
Wajne  county.  Pa,,  and  in  1857  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Returning  in  1859  to  his  native  State,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  greater  facilities  afforded  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  pursuing 
his  favorite  studies,  he  became  Principal  of  one  of  the  Public  Schools  of  that 
city,  where  he  remained  until  the  begrinning  of  1864,  when  he  resigned.  He 
has  since  resided  at  Greenfield,  Ulster  county,  taking  part  in  the  instruction  of 
Institutes,  so  far  as  the  state  of  his  health  will  admit 

FRANKUN  TAYLOR,  M.  D. 

Fraioclin  Taylor,  seventh  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers" 
Association,  was  bom  at  Kennett,  Chester  county,  Penn.,  August  10th,  1822. 
AAer  a  course  of  preparatory  study  at  academies  at  Wilmington,  DeL,  Meridan, 
N.  n.,  and  Lenox,  Mass.,  he  studied  for  a  time  in  Harvard  University,  and  in 
1844  visited  Europe,  spending  two  years  at  the  Heidelberg  University  and  at- 
tending a  course  of  medical  lectures  at  Paris.  Alter  his  return,  he  completed 
his  medical  studies  in  Philadelphia  and  there  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1848.  In  August,  1848,  he  was  delegate  to  the  National  Free  Soil  Convention 
at  Buflalo,  of  which  body  he  was  also  acting  Secretary.  Through  interest  in 
the  revolutionary  moyements  in  Europe,  he  again  traveled  through  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Greece,  in  1849,  and  visited  Kossuth  and  his  co-patriots  at 
Kutaya  in  Asia  Minor.  Returning  to  America' in  1850,  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  in  different  cities  upon  European  politics,  and  mainly  through  bis 
efforts  to  induce  the  Government  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  and 
Polish  exiles,  a  national  vessel  was  commissioned  by  Congress  to  receive  Kos- 
suth and  his  companions  when  released  and  to  convey  them  to  this  country. 
Deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  education  and  in  order  to  supply  a  most 
prominent  want  of  the  district-schools,  he  opened  in  1852  a  Normal  School  at 
Kennett  Square,  which  was  soon  filled  with  pupils.  He  was  elected  County 
Superintendent  in  1857.  and  shortly  after  opened  a  Normal  School  at  West 
Chester,  in  connection  with  F.  A.  Allen  and  Dr.  E.  Harvey,  but  was  soon  com- 
pelled by  the  duties  of  his  office  to  resign  his  interest  in  it.  His  three  years  of 
oflBcial  service  were  distinguished  by  the  number  and  interest  of  the  Teachers 
Institutes  and  by  his  success  in  arousing  popular  interest  and  effort.  In  1858 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  His  lectures  upon 
educational  topics  in  various  parts  of  the  State  have  been  numerous. 
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CHARLES  R.  COBURS,  A.  M. 

Charles  Ritteniiouse  Coburn.  Slate  Superintendent  of  Common  9choolfl| 
was  born  June  5tb,  1809,  in  a  log  cabin  in  what  is  now  Bradford  county,  Penn. 
His  father  liad  emigrated  from  Connecticut;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Enoch  Pond,  of  Wrenthara,  Mass. ;  both  united  in  giving  their  eon  what  they 
could — a  careful  religious  homo  education.  Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  wil* 
demess,  withdut  roads  or  farms,  with  but  rudimentary  schools  and  but  few 
books  in  an  entire  community,  his  early  passion  for  study  was  pursued  under 
difficulties  which  taxed  to  the  utmost  his  ingenuity,  energy  and  powers  of  en- 
durance. His  first  attempt  at  teaching  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1827  in 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  at  a  salary  of  $8  per  month.  He  traveled  thither  on  foot,  having 
his  wardrobe  in  one  cotton  handkerchief^  his  library  of  borrowed  books  in 
another.  In  the  summer  of  1833,  while  teaching  in  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  ha 
heard,  from  J.  Orville  Taylor,  the  first  lecture  on  the  subject  of  education,  which 
moved  him  to  tho  determination  to  make  the  promotion  of  education,  and  espe- 
cially a  free  universal  education,  the  object  of  his  life.  Until  visiting  an  academy 
near  R<K'hester,  in  1834,  he  had  not  seen  a  work  on  algebra  or  geometry,  but 
now  borrowinjr  an  old  copy  of  Simpson's  Algebra,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
the  higher  mjitliematics  in  earnest.  In  1837  he  was  employed  as  assistant 
in  the  Owego  Academy,  where  he  remained  several  years,  with  several  inter- 
ruptions on  account  of  ill  health.  During  this  time  he  spent  a  few  weeks  at  the 
New  York  State  Normal  School,  and  was  also  engaged  in  teaching  public 
schools.  In  1848  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Now  York  State  Teachers* 
Association,  wliich  position  he  filled  for  the  space  of  two  years,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all.  During  the  years  1852  and  18*3  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Teacher,  and  he  has  also  contributed  many  articles  to  the  educational 
journals  of  other  States.  His  lectures  also  on  the  cause  of  education  have  been 
many.  In  1 852  he  received  the  honorary  title  of  A.  M.  from  Madison  University, 
and  in  1 854  he  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  Normal  and  Mathematical 
Department  of  the  Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute  in  his  native  connty.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  sante  county,  which  post 
he  filled  for  six  years.  During  the  same  time,  he  was  for  one  year  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association.,  In  1863  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common 

Schools. 

ANDREW  BURTT. 

Andrew  Burtt,  ninth  President  of  the  Association,  was  born  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1817,  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  of  New  England  parent^ige.  His  life  affords 
yet  another  instance  of  the  triumph  of  a  strong  will  and  a  fixed  purpose  over 
adverse  circumstances.  Thrown  at  tho  age  of  nine  years  entirely  up(  n  his  own 
resources,  ho  worked  for  two  years  in  a  coal  mine,  and  aflerwards,  for  about  five 
years,  upon  a  farm  near  the  city,  attending  sc*hool  three  months  each  wnnter. 
His  instructor  for  the  two  last  years  being  a  Mr.  Matthew  Simpson,  one  of  the 
best  scholars  and  most  enthusiastic  teachers  in  that  vicinity,  he  thus  secured  a 
thorough  elementary  training,  and  yet  more,  became  imbued  with  an  ardent  love 
of  knowledge.  When  about  fifleen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  tho  trade 
of  a  glassblower,  but  having  been  elected  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Superintendent 
of  a  large  and  flourishing  Saljbath  ScUc«l,  Ite  was  led  to  believe  from  his  success 
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that  he  ocmld  be  most  luefiil  as  a  teacher,  and  immediate] j  set  aboat  preparing 
himself  for  that  work,  continuing  stOl  to  labor  at  his  trade.  In  1843  he  wu 
chosen  Principal  of  the  Male  Department  of  the  Birmingham  Public  Schools, 
where  he  continued  seven  jears.  lie  was  then  engaged  as  Principal  of  tho 
MinersTille  Schools  for  one  year,  when  ho  was  appointed  to  the  superintendeocy 
of  the  Fifth  Ward  Public  Schools  of  Pittsburgh,  which  office  he  continued  to  fill 
for  several  years  with  great  success.  In  1868  Mr.  Burtt  received  the  degree  rf 
A.  M.  from  Jeflcrson  College,  and  about  the  same  time  prepared  and  publifhed  a 
"Orammar  of  the  EhigUsh  Language"  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a  text' 
book  in  tho  Public  Schools  of  Alleghany  County.  In  connection  with  his  school 
ha  has  undertaken  the  training  of  a  large  class  of  young  ladies  for  the  business 
of  teaching,  and  for  several  years  past  has  conducted  Normal  Clafises  during 
evening  hours,  and  has  always  been  active  in  assisting  to  organize  and  sostain 
Teachers*  Associations  in  and  about  Pittsburg. 

AZARIAn  SMITH 

AzARiAH  Smith,  tenth  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  Jan.  12th,  183S, 
in  Middlefleld,  Mass.  As  is  true  with  most  farmers'  boys  of  that  section,  at- 
tendance at  the  common  district  school  alternated  with  labor  upon  the  farm,  until 
his  thirteenth  year.  During  tho  three  years  following  he  continued  to  work 
upon  the  farm,  but  spent  a  portion  of  each  year  in  study  at  the  Williston  Semi- 
nary, East  Hampton,  Mass.,  and  at  Mnnlius  Academy,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y. 
To  these  opportunities  should  be  added  the  tuition  of  an  elder  brother  in  1 845- 
50,  and  the  benefit  of  a  winter's  school-teaching  in  his  native  district  in  1850-51. 
In  1851  Mr.  Smith  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  the  New  York  Central  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1855,  but  remained  as  instructor  of  Greek  two  years 
longer.  In  Nov.,  1857,  ho  removed  to  Kishacoquillas  Seminary,  MifHin  county, 
Pa.,  where  he  taught  during  the  succeeding  year.  From  August,  1 850,  to  May, 
1863,  ho  held  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Mifflin  county.  Being  a 
ready  and  eloquent  speaker,  and  an  apt  teacher,  he  elevated  and  improved  the 
standard  of  teachers'  qualifications,  and,  by  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  in 
every  part  of  the  county  and  by  able  articles  in  the  local  papers,  gave  new  life 
and  energy  to  tho  educational  sentiment  of  the  people.  In  August  1860,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  State  Association,  and  at  the  meeting 
in  the  August  folloi^ing.  held  at  Lewisburg,  he  presided,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  and  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  Juno,  1863,  Mr. 
Smith  accepted  a  responsible  position  in  the  Office  of  the  Superintendeut  of  the 
United  States  Military  Telegraph,  for  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland. 

SAMUEL  D.  INGRAM. 

Samuel  Delaplaix  Ingram,  the  eleventh  President  of  the  Association,  was 
bom  in  Kennott  township,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  on  tho  9th  of  November,  1817. 
lie  was  left  an  orphan  while  yet  young,  but  under  the  care  of  his  uncle.  Jona- 
than Gause,  who  was  an  experienced  teacher,  Principal  of  "West  Chester  Aca- 
demy and  afterwards  at  the  head  of  n  bonnling-school  at  West  Bradford,  on  the 
Brandywinc,  he  acquired  a  substantial  English  education.  In  1 830,  immediately 
after  tho  adoption  of  the  present  schoc  1  law  of  Pennsylvania,  he  enj;:aged  in 
teaching  a  term  of  eight  months  in  Sjid5bur\'  town.<»hip,  Chester  conntv.  The 
experience  of  these  cij,'lit  montlis  was  invaluable.  Having  been  elected  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Male  Grammar  Strhool  of  tlie  North  Ward,  Ilarrisburg,  he  entered 
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on  the  duties  of  this  position  in  Juno,  1837,  which  ho  held  for  nine  years,  giving 
general  satisfaction,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Directors,  he  took  charge  of 
the  Female  Grammar  School  of  the  same  ward.  This  situation  he  held  until  the 
adoption  of  the  County  Superintendency  in  1854^  when  he  was  elected  Super- 
intendent of  Danphin  county,  which  office  he  held  for  seyeral  years.  Having 
been  educated  among  the  Friends,  it  was  not  until  1866  that  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Harrisburg.  He  was  present  at  the  organ- 
ization of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  educational  movements.  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  Association  at  Reading  in  1863,  and  presided  at  Altoona. 

PORDYCE  A.  ALLEN. 

FoRDTCB  A.  Allek,  twelfth  President  of  the  Association,  was  bom  in  Cum- 
mington,  Hampshire  county,  Ifasa,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1820.  After  such  pre- 
paration as  could  be  gained  during  snccessive  removals  of  the  fumily  to  Tioga 
county,  Pa.,  afterwards  to  Ohio,  then  again  to  his  native  town  in  Massachusetts, 
and  finally  to  Chautauqua  county,  N.  T.,  his  first  attempt  at  teaching  was  made 
in  the  winter  of  1 839,  in  a  neighboring  county  of  Pennsylvania.  Subsequently 
he  taught  for  five  years  with  success  in  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  and  by 
giving  infltruction  in  winter  secured  flonds  sufficient  to  maintain  himself  at 
school  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  this  way  he  pursued  his  studies  at  an 
academy  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Alexander  Classical  School  in  New  York, 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  In  1845  be  entered  upon  the  career  in  which  he  has 
since  won  a  well-dcservcd  distinction,  of  conducting  Teachers*  Institutes,  having 
in  that  year  assisted  Mr.  D.  P.  Page  in  gfiving  instruction  to  a  body  of  teachers 
in  Cliautauqua  county,  and  for  each  succeeding  year  for  twenty  years  it  has 
been  his  privilege  to  conduct  large  institutes  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Maryland  and  Wisconsin — in  the  latter  State  in  cooperation  with 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  then  Chancellor  of  the  State  University.  In  1854  Mr. 
Allen  was  elected  the  first  County  Superintendent  of  McKean  county,  having 
previously  been  engag^  in  teaching  an  Academy  at  Smethport,  the  county  seat, 
and  continued,  during  tlie  three  years,  to  discharge  efficiently  and  succcssfblly 
the  duties  of  this  office.  He  also  edited  during  this  period  a  county  paper, 
"T^c  JkKean  Citizen"  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1857,  he  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  assisting  the  State  Superintendent,  Mr.  Hickock,  in 
holding  Teacher's  Institutes  in  several  counties  throughout  the  State.  In  1868 
Mr.  Allen  removed  to  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  he  became  Principal  of  the 
Chester  County  Normal  School,  which  he  conducted  for  six  years  with  such 
success  that,  in  1864,  he  was  unanimously  called  to  be  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Mansfield,  Tioga  county.  Pa.  In  this  new  and  responsible 
position  lie  has  achieved  great  success,  having  brought  up  the  attendan.v  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

Mr.  Allen  has  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  other  duties  to  prepare  a  "Pr** 
niary  Geography"  and  subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Shaw,  a  "Com* 
preheimve  Geography^"  as  the  second  volume  of  a  series.  Mr.  Allen  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  ^ate  A8.<^ociation,  serving  as  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  in  1864  was  elected  President. 
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SAXUEL  FEKNtHlN  BATEf 

Saxuel  p.  Bates,  was  bom  In  llendon,  Uaaa, 
The  radimcnla  or  lii>  education  were  obtained  I 
diatrict  At  tlic  age  of  nxteen  he  commenced  teft 
Tord,  *nd  wao  coDtimicd  In  the  Bams  scliool  Tor  S' 
larly  increaEin<;  pay.  Ilii  buccms  led  him  (a  comi 
langungoa,  wiili  ilio  design  of  piiTBi^ng  b  courao  ii 
his  prepurot^T  BtmU™  at  tlie  IVorcealer  Academj 
nnd  txccllfiit  tenrhcr,  Kplson  'Wheeler.  In  the 
Brown  Unireiviiy,  and  graduiited  in  1B51.  He 
matiiemalica.  For  ncnrly  a  yew  •fter  gradastil 
gMi  Bud  I'liuak'al  literature,  ■  period  wliich  tw  n 
profltabif  ppcnt  tlian  any  other  poriion  of  tail  «di 
of  1SB2  hv  U'nfl  tutor  in  tito  l»m\\y  of  Edgfsr  Hmd 
the  end  of  a  jctir  ho  accepted  the  Principalihi| 
which,  under  his  judicious  montgemetit,  became  i 
Ititutions  in  Western  Pennnjlvania.  Ilera  he  c 
daaa,  before  wbicb  he  delivered  a  coiitm  of  leetur 
of  Tcaohitifc.  which  course  was  conliimed  until  1 
hundred  pupils  wlio  were  snauBlljln  ■ 
tcacliera. 

In  iaa7Mr.  Bnteswnsch 
largest  and  most  innuential  eonatles  in  ths  State, 
previous  three  jcani  hod  been  manlfeatod  to  ti 
Rocecssful  in  quieting  opposition  and  in  excitln 
loTur.  Uy  n  ilioroiigli  oxaiDioation  of  tcaebers, 
and  a  pmrticnl  course  of  inrtruction  in  tho  Teat 
new  life  ntid  aiiimulion  into  the  three  or  tora  hum 
his  ehargi^,  uud  by  hi*  labors  in  institutes  in  nei; 
teiiallf  In  I'^laljliiiliing  tho  popularity  and  uscfuln 
lectures  were  pulilisiied  in  I860  in  a  rolume  ei 
the  Uessrs.  lliimt^H  ft  Burr,  as  one  of  tite  volumes 
was  followed  In  IHOI  by  a  TolDME  entitled  "Mfl 
&t  Theory  of  tuteUtclual  Edueatioii." 

Id  ISfiR  wus  orgnniied  the  'Western  PeixuylTa 
at  the  first  mi-eting,  at  Ktlsburg,  Mr.  Bates  deli* 
nt(y  c/Oit  Traflitm'  Froftiaion,"  and  was  elected  i 
1880,  he  delivercii,  by  reqiicet,  botbre  the  Cmwf 
awTM  CvHiimmoraliit  of  the  Life  and  Chttraeler 
dmt  of  AUfjhnaij  CoOrge,"  wJiJch  was  published  ii 

At  the  Iriciuilal  election  of  County  Supiiiutcm 
was  rcelectecl  Ibr  a  second  term,  but  accepted  iitsl 
Superintenilcnl,  wliich,  under  his  administration  < 
main  reliance  of  llie  dcperlmcnl  fur  acting  directi; 
schools,  and  for  becominf;  aequulntcd  with  the  cc 
colleges  of  ihe  Common  wealth.  The  degree  i 
IVcatminiiter  College  i[i  l.sfiS,  and  in  the  samo  y« 
the  Statu  Tv:iclicrfi'  Anoi'intion. 


,^M.^^.  /^eSi~- 


PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION  OP  TEACHERS. 


EARLIEB  SOCnrnfiS  IK  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  connection  with  an  account  of  tho  Philadelphia  Association, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  brief  history  of  other  Philadelphia 
societies  for  educational  and  kindred  purposes.  The  first  school, 
under  the  charge  of  Enoch  Flower,  was  opened  early  in  1683 
and  but  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  settlement  of  tho  colony. 
In  1689  the  Society  of  Friends  united  in  the  establishment  of  what 
was  for  sixty  years  the  only  public  (t.  e,^  free)  and  the  best  school 
in  the  province.  This,  the  ^^Friends^  Public  School,''*  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1697  upon  the  petition  of  Samuel  Carpenter,  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  Anthony  Morris,  James  Fox,  David  Lloyd,  William  Southby, 
and  John  Jones — a  corporation  that  still  has  charge  of  the  Friends* 
School  on  Fourth  Street,  and  of  ten  or  twelve  other  schools  in  and 
near  the  city.  In  1749,  by  the  suggestion  and  efforts  and  under 
the  direction  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  Association  was  formed,  en- 
titled the  ^^  Trustees  of  the  Accidemy  and  Charity  School  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania^***  by  whom  a  school  of  high  grade  was 
opened  in  1750  and  a  charter  obtained  in  1753.  From  this  school 
arose  the  present  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  organization  of 
which,  the  original  distinctive  features  of  the  College,  Academy, 
and  Charity  Schools,  are  still  maintained. 

In  1728,  Franklin  organized  the  club  called  the  ^^Junto^  by 
whom  also  the  ^^ Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  "  was  started  in 
1731.  In  1743,  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Franklin^s  circular,  ^^Propotals 
for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge  in  the  British  Plantations  of 
America**  the  American  Philosophical  Society  was  formed,  of  which 
Thomas  Ilopkinson  was  President,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  Secretary .f 

1     ■  ~  ■  ■    ■ ^ MJ ■ ■ 

*  The  oripnnl  Trustees  were  Jainet  IjOfnn,  Hiomai  Lawrence,  William  Allen,  John  Inflii, 
Tench  Francis,  William  Masters,  Lloyd  Zacharj,  Samuel  M'CaU,  Jr.,  Joseph  Tamer,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  I^eech,  William  Shippen,  Rohert  Btrettell,  Philip  Bynf .  Charles  Willing,  Fhin- 
eak  Bond,  Richard  Peters,  Abraham  Taylor,  Thomas  Bond,  Tbomss  Hopkinson,  William  Flam- 
stead,  Joshua  Maddux,  Thomas  White,  and  William  Oolemma. 

t  The  other  members  were  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  John  Bertram,  Thomas  Godfrey,  Samuel  Rboodi, 
William  Panons,  Dr.  Phineas  Bond,  and  William  Coleman.    Six  of  the  memben  were  also 
ben  of  the  "Junto." 
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In  1760,  BDOtlier  "/unto"  appeored,  vhicb 
u  tbe  "AMtriean  Society,  held  at  PkHadeti 
/tU  Knouledf/e,"  with  Benjamin  Pntnklin 
Societies  were,  in  1768,  united  into  one, 
Philotophieal  Stxittyfir  promoting  Uttfnl 
min  FrHnktia  w&s  elected  the  first  Preaiden 

Id  1T96  an  Auocistlon  of  lmdi«n  was  fon 
eiertiona  of  MiMe*  Ann  Panish  and  CatiK 
purpose  of  educating  girls  without  charge, 
the  instniction  of  boys  was  originated  in  1 
tIs,  Philip  Garrett,  Joseph  Briggs,  and  otl 
inGorporat«d  under  the  title  of  the  "Phi 
Ett<d>lUhnunt  itnd  Stipport  of  Charity  Se. 
tbe  schooSs  under  the  charge  of  this  Sociel 
ones  where  education  was  given  gratuity 
Society,  the  "Philadelphia  Attodatt  of  Pr 
of  Poor  Children^  was  formed  through  thi 
t^^od  and  others.     These  Societies  are  s 

The  first  attempt  of  the  State  to  provide 
cation  was  by  the  Act  of  April,  1800,  prov 
of  the  poor,  gratis."  This  taw  was  amendi 
fective,  partial,  and  oppresiive  in  its  provii 
most  entirely  inoperative.  In  consequence 
among  the  poor  of  tbe  city  in  the  winter  o 
for  tht  Promotion  of  Public  Economy  "  ii 
mittccs  were  appointed  to  report  upon 
which  was  that  of  public  schools.  This  c 
of  Roberts  Vaux,  Chairman;  Jonah  Thorn 
John  Clflxton,  John  Robbins,  Joseph  M.  . 
William  Fry,  Rev.  P.  F.  Mayer,  Joseph  Ro 
and  Joseph  R.  Paxson.  Their  report,  thro 
of  the  committee,  effected  the  passage  of 
"  to  provide  for  the  education  of  children 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  which,  ' 
has  continued  in  force  till  the  present  day. 
was  passed  "  for  a  general  system  of  ediica 
the  eU'ction  of  "  schoolmen  "  in  every  tow 
intend  the  education  of  the  poor  childrci 
and  "  caiiso  them  to  be  instructed  and  ire: 
treated,"     This  law  was  repealed  in  1826. 

In  February,  1824,  as  the  result  of  effoi 
in  1623,  the  "Franklin  Imtitutt"  was  fon 
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pETQinotlng  the  mechanic  arts  and  of  iiaproviog  the  eondition,  char- 
aqter,  and  prospects  of  the  indastrious  class  of  society  by  whom 
th^y  arc  exercised."  Lectures  were  immediately  commenced, 
sphools  for  drawing  and  mathematics  opened,  in  1826  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ''^Franklin  Journal "  was  entered  upon,  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  a  Higl^  School  was  opened,  which  was  main- 
tained for  over  ten  years  with  great  efficiency  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  William  R.  Johnson.  The  Franklin  Institute  is  still  in  activa 
and  useful  operation. 

In  1827  the  ^^ Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Schools  in 
Pennsylvania ''  was  formed,  with  Roberts  Yaux  as  President,  and 
among  the  officers  were  Matthew  Carey,  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Gerald 
Ralston,  John  Sergeant,  John  Wurts,  and  other  distinguished  men 
of  Philadelphia.  This  Society  published  several  reports  upon  the 
subject  of  common  schools,  in  1830  memorialized  the  Legislature 
and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  primary  and  comm^ 
schools  and  teachers*  seminaries,  republished  for  circulation  the 
school  report  of  New  York  for  1830  and  other  documents,  and  also 
attempted  to  procure  a  collection  of  school-books  for  comparison 
and  selection.  Its  last  meeting  was  held  in  Dec,  1831.  In  April 
of  the  same  year,  an  Act  had  been  passed  establishing  a  school  fund, 
but  no  general  school  law  was  enacted  until  1834,  and  then  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Samuel  Breck,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
from  Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPmA   ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

An  Association  of  Teachers  in  Philadelphia  existed  in  1812  and 
in  1820,  but  we  learn  from  one  who  taught  there  with  great  success, 
that  *'  its  objects  were  more  for  convivial  and  financial  purposes — 
the  fixing  of  rates  of  tuition  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  supper — than 
for  professional  improvement,  although  many  of  its  members  were 
sadly  in  need  of  such  improvement,  having,  as  it  were,  fallen  into 
their  position  of  schoolmasters  from  inability  to  start  in  any  other 
respectable  occupation.  *  Lang  Syne '  does  not  exaggerate  the  de- 
ficiences  of  even  the  best  schools."* 

By  invitation  of  William  Russell  and  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  then 
associate  teachers  of  the  Germantown  Academy,  the  most  prominent 
teachers  in  Philadelphia  met  on  the  11th  and  16th  of  Feb.,  1831, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Association  and  establishing  a  Journal 
devoted  to  the  general  interests  of  education.  Among  those  present 
were  Rev.  Dr.  M.  M.  Carll,  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  Dr.  Brewer,  Walter  R. 

•  8m  Schools  u  thej  W*ra  in  Pkikddpfaia,  io  Barotnl'f  Ain.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  Vol.  XIU.,  p.  TMk. 
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JobtiHon,  A.  Dolmar,  Smitli,  ftnd  Uocoln. 
WAS  held  on  the  l7th  of  February  in  the  h 
tuto,  at  nhicli  ft  coD&titution,  drawn  tip  by  I 
■nd  diflcnised,  and  on  the  following  evenii 
of  March  the  following  officers  were  electa 
of  the  city  being  in  attendance:— 

Comttponding  Seerttary.—'Rev.  Tk.lLlL  CtrtL 
ttaamting  Secrrlaiy. — W,  K.  JohiiBon. 
Boarda/Direclori.—Dr.  J.  U.  Eeagy,  Dr.  Sre 
^cott,  A.  Bolmar,  Ur.  LeaTcnworth,  aod  Mr.  Pla 
AiMMin?  OmmiOM  — Ueam.  Cull,  Keagr,  R 
fiaaiux  CotnmiUec.— Ubbvb.  Brewer,  Jotmsou,  j 

A  Board  of  LecUirers  waa  also  appoint* 
|eata.  The  memben  of  Uw  Board  of  Di 
preude  in  tnm  as  Chainnen  of  the  meetinf 

Lectnrea  were  afterwards  delivered  bj 
"Principies  of  Early  Education ;"  and  by 
^  Teacking."  In  Uay  a  proportion  from 
to  unite  the  proposed  Journal  with  the  "A 
discassed  and  declined.  In  November  ib 
determined  upon,  under  the  title  of  the  "J 
tke  Philadelphia  AMOciati^m  of  Ttachtrt^ 
■ponsible  editor.  It  waa  to  be  a  semi-fflont 
in  fine  type.  The  first  number  appeared 
1832,  containing  papen  by  Riueell,  Alcott 
aon,  includiDg  an  article  upon  the  objecU 
tion,  and  a  review  of  Gallaudet'a  Book  on 
tioual  Duinbere  followed,  containing  papers 
"Aritlolk  ai  an  Edvcatnr"  "Ntgtect  of  1 
failure  of  the  publisher  in  March,  llie  pnl 
and  of  the  meetings  or  action  of  the  Asaoci 
information. 

In  1836  there  existed  a  "Philadelphia  . 
whom  A  State  Educational  Convention  w 
Winchester,  Aug.  18th,  1835.  The  Phila< 
resented  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  N.  Dodge, 
Brown,  Victor  Value,  and  John  Simmons, 
tociatioa  of  Monitorial  Teacheri  "  were  i 
Wright,  Thomas  Eastman,  and  J.  M.  Colem 
Education  Society"  and  the  "York  Auoe, 
also  their  delegates  in  the  Convention.  N' 
these  Associations.  A  "State  Lyceum' 
CoDventioD,  of  which  Jonathan  Roberta, 
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was  elected  President;  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  Joht  Beck,  Jacob 
Weaver,  J.  H.  Gordon,  and  Jonathan  Oause,  Vioe-Preaidejits.  The 
principal  sabject  of  discussion  was  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
Natural  History  and  of  Natural  Sciertce  generally  in  schools.  A 
similar  meeting  was  held  on  the  24th  of  March  following  at  Harris- 
burg,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  Joseph  Lawrence  pre- 
siding.    Probably  nothing  more  -was  eflfectcd  by  this  Society. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1850,  a  meeting  of  the  male  Prine^als 
of  the  Public  Grammar  Schools  was  held  in  the  Zane  Street  Gram- 
mar School,  at  which,  after  due  consideration,  a  committee  waa  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  plan  of  a  permanent  organization.  On  the 
7th  of  September,  this  committee  reported  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
'  the  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  ^*  Philadelphia  Association  of  the 
Principals  of  Public  Schools,**  which  was  adopted,  and  the  Assocxa- 
lion  was  organized  by  the  election  6f  J.  H.  Brown,  Pr<?««rfen/ ;  J.  C. 
Fisher,  Corresponding  Secretary;  J.  Joyce,  Recording  Secretary; 
and  A.  B.  Jones,  Treasurer,  For  several  yeirs,  monthly  meetings 
"were  held,  with  a  good  attendance,  and  regular  essays  and  discus- 
sions on  topics  of  professional  and  school  interest  Doring  the  dis- 
tracting period  of  the  war,  the  meetings  became  irregular,  and  the 
attendance  thin;  but  since  the  annual  meeting  in  September,  18ft5, 
'^  a  new  interest  has  been  awakenisd,  and  a  determination  exhibited 
by  several  of  its  sixty-five  active  members,  compridng  nearly  all  the 
tnale  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools,  to  make  this  Association  one 
of  the  leading  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  country.**  It  meets 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  in  the  Girls^  High  and  Normal 
School  Building.  Each  teacher  pays  one  dollar  on  signing  the  con- 
stitution, and  an  annual  fee  of  fifty  cents.  The  officers  elected  In 
September,  1865,  are  W.  H.  Hunter,  Pres. ;  Geo.  W.  Fetter,  Vice- 
Pres.;  Geo.  H.  Stout,  Cor.  Sec.;  O.  K  Sabold,  /Zee.  Sec. ;  and  M. 

Watson,  Treas. 

V  • 
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YL  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

TBAOHERS'   SEMINARIES. 

IT  OALTDr  a.  flfOWS,  O.  II. 


Thb  following  remarks  were  originally  prepared  and  delirered  as  an  Ad* 
dress  before  the  College  of  Profesuonal  Teachers  in  Cinciimati  and  CoIwd* 
DUB,  Ohio.  They  were  first  published  in  the  American  Biblieal  Repositoiy 
for  July,  1839,  and  in  the  same  year  republished  in  Boston  by  Marshy  Capeo, 
Lyon  and  Webb,  in  a  little  volume,  with  the  author's  **  Report  en  Elementof^ 
Public  Instruction  in  Europe^  u^iek  was  made  to  the  Chneral  Auembly  cf 
Ohio,  in  December,  1837." 


•«  Ich  renpnch  OoCt :  leh  will  jed«  nvMiiNlw  BMokiad  f^  tin  Wmhi  ■■■liim,  dm  mkh  W 
GoCt  verkhifvn  k»nn,  wmn  Ich  Ihia  nioot  di*  bote  MeMebfMh«nd  duMtttn-Bikliuif  •ehafib,  «U»  idi 
ihoi  zn  KhAflen  vennaf." 

**  I  proniiMd  God,  that  I  woald  look  opoa  ererr  AvmIbb  pncant  child  ••  a  bripf  vbo  eo«U 
complain  of  me  berore  God,  ifl  did  not  pffovide  for  him  tho  bmt  odacati— ,  m  a  maa  aad  a  ChA> 
tiao,  vhich  it  was  pomible  for  me  to  provide." — JJinter**  LstUrU  Bmrmm  Vtm  JUtMtuUki. 

WusN  the  beneTolent  Franke  turned  his  attention  to  tbe  snlject  of  popular 
education  in  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  late  in  the  seTenteenth  century,  be  sooo 
found  that  children  could  not  be  well  taught  without  good  teachers,  and  that  but 
few  good  teachers  could  be  foimd  unless  they  were  rep^ulariy  trained  for  tin 
profession.  Imprewed  with  this  conviction,  he  bent  all  his  energies  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  in  whidi  he  finally  succeeded,  at  Halk, 
in  Prussia,  about  the  year  1704;  and  from  thifl  first  institution  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  well  qualified  teachers  were  soon  spread  over  all  the  north  of  Oermsny, 
who  prepared  the  way  ftir  that  great  revolution  in  puUic  instruction,  wliich  bai 
since  been  so  happily  accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  Frederick  William  IXi 
and  his  praiseworthy  coadjutors.  Every  enlightened  man,  who,  since  the  time 
of  Franke,  has  in  earnest  turned  his  attention  to  the  same  subject,  has  beeo 
brought  to  the  same  result;  and  the  recent  movements  in  France,  in  Scotland; 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  other  States  in  the  Americso 
Union,  all  attest  tlic  very  great  difiiculty,  if  not  entire  impossibility,  of  carryinf 
out  an  efficient  system  of  public  instruction  without  seminaries  expressly  desjgnea 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

Having  devoted  some  attention  to  this  subject,  and  having  spent  coosidersble 
time  in  examining  institutions  of  the  kind  already  establishecf  in  Europe,  I  pro- 
pose in  this  paper  to  exhibit  the  result  of  my  investigations.  In  exhibiting  thii 
result,  I  have  thouj^ht  proper  to  draw  out,  somewhat  in  detail,  what  I  suppose 
would  be  the  best  plan,  on  the  whole,  without  expecting  that  all  parts  of  ths 
plan,  in  the  present  state  of  education  in  our  country,  wiu  be  carried  into  imme- 
diate execution.  I  propose  what  I  think  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  and  what,  I  douU 
not,  will  ultimately  be  attained,  if  the  spirit  which  is  now  awake  on  tito  suljeci 
be  not  suffered  again  to  sleep. 

The  sum  of  what  I  prc^ose  is  contained  in  the  six  following  propositioo^ 
namelv : 

L  l^e  interests  of  popular  education  in  each  State  demand  the  establishment^ 
at  the  seat  of  government,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  of  s 
NosMAL  School,!  that  is,  a  Thtehert*  Seminary  and  Model-tckoal,  for  the  mstnie- 
tion  and  practice  of  teachers  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

*  She  page 

t  The  rnmeh  adjective  «erma/  it  derired  ftom  the  Latin  noon  aerflM,  whieh  nfnHiti  a  iTfm 
Ur*ts^maret  a  niie,  a  ^tUrn^  a  m^dtt;  and  the  rery  general  aee  of  this  torn  to  deaigaalc  i^ 
•titations  for  the  preparation  of  teachen,  leada  ai  at  onee  to  the  idea  of  a  mrrfrf  f riffrf  i?r  fr&f 
tiet,  as  an  enential  oonMitaent  part  of  a  TeaeJUrs'  ' 
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IL  PupUa  should  not  be  received  into  the  Teachers*  Seminary  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  nor  until  they  are  wdl  versed  in  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
oommun  sdhooU. 

III.  llic  model-school  should  compriso  the  various  classes  of  children  usually 
admittcil  to  the  common  achools,  an&l  should  be  subject  to  the  same  general  dis- 
cipline and  course  of  study. 

IV.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  include  three 
years,  and  the  pupils  be  divided  into  three  classes,  accordingly. 

V.  The  senior  classes  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  be  employed,  under  the 
immediate  instruction  of  their  professors,  as  instructors  in  the  model-school 

YI.  Tlie  course  of  mstruction  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  should  Gomprise  lec- 
tures and  recitations  on  the  following  topics,  together  with  such  others  as  furth^ 
oJ^Mrviltioa  and  expeiienoe  mav  show  to  be  necessary : 

.  .1.  A  thorough,  sctentilic,  and  demonstrative  study  of  all  the  brandies  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  directions  at  every  step  aa  to  the  best  meth* 
•d  of  inculcating  each  lesson  upon  children  of  different  dispositions  aad  capacities^ 
9od  various  intellectual  habits. 

,  2.  The  philosophy  of  mind,  particularly  in  reference  to  its  susceptibility  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  mind. 

3.  The  peculiarities  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  in  children,  as  mod- 
ified by  sex,  parental  character,  wealth  or  poverty,  city  or  oountry,  family  goV" 
enment,  indulgent  or  severe,  fickle  or  steady,  (Sec,  <bc 

4.  The  science  of  education  in  general,  and  full  illustratioDt  of  the  diffSnence 
between  education  and  mere  instruction. 

6.  The  art  of  teaching. 

6.  The  art  of  governing  children,  with  special  reference  to  imparting  and  ke^p* 
iog  alive  a  feeling  of  love  for  children. 

7.  History  of  education,  including  an  accurate  outline  of  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  difilerent  ages  and  nations,  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
the  principles  on  which  Uiey  were  founded,  the  ends  which  they  aimed  to  accom-- 
pHsh,  their  successes  and  failures,  their  permanency  and  changes,  bow  for  they 
mfluenced  individual  and  national  character,  how  far  any  of  them  might  hare 
originated  in  premeditated  plan  on  the  part  of  tlieir  founders,  whether  they  sc- 
oured the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  the  people,  or  otherwise,  with  the 
cttuses,  (be 

8.  The  rules  of  health,  and  the  laws  of  physical  deyelopment^ 

9.  Dignity  and  importance  of  the  teacher's  office. 

10.  Special  religious  obligations  of  teachers  in  respect  to  benevolent  deroted- 
ness  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  society,  habits  of  entire  self-amtrol, 
parity  of  mind,  elevation  of  character,  <kc. 

11.  The  influence  which  the  school  should  exert  on  dviliaation  and  the  pro^ 
ress  of  society. 

12.  The  elements  of  Latin,  together  with  the  German,  French,  and  Spanish 
laiu^uages. 

On  each  of  the  topics  above  enumerated,  I  shall  attempt  to  offer  such  remarki 
as  may  be  necessary  to  their  more  full  development  and  illustration ;  and  then 
state  the  argument  in  favor  of,  and  answer  the  ob^ctiona  whidi  may  be  urged 
against,  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  as  is  here  contemplated. 

To  begin  with  the  first  proposition. 

L  Tlie  interests  of  popular  education  in  each  state  demand  the  establishment, 
at  the  seat  of  government,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  of  a  Nor- 
mal School,  that  is,  a  Teachers'  Seminary  and  model'^chool,  for  the  instruction 
and  pr'\ctic«  of  teachers  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

If  there  be  necessity  for  such  an  institution,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
legislature  should  patronize  and  sustain  it ;  for,  new  as  our  country  is,  and  nu- 
Dkerous  as  are  the  objects  to  which  individual  capital  musi  be  applied,  there  can 
be  no  great  hope,  for  many  years  to  come,  of  seeing  such  institutions  established 
and  supported  by  private  munificence.  It  is  a  very  appropriate  object  of  legia- 
lative  patronage ;  for,  as  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution  are  clearly  opoi 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  equally  necessary  to  all,  it  is  right  that  each 
should  sustain  his  proper  share  of  the  expense. 

B^erving  my  general  argument  in  &Tar  of  these  estabUiIunenta  till  after  a 
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more  full  ilevi'lopiiicnt  of  their  objcirt,  orgsniintion 
conSne  my  remurlcs  under  tlua  head  to  tbe  tubjant 
tbe  infliifnci'  wlilch  such  an  ™titution  vnnilil  eiap 
officers  of  )c<rtrcrninunt,  on  the  peop!o  at  large.  An 
may  uxoTt  tlie  inflnenee  here  coDtemplaled,  it  w^ 
that  it  tie  placeil  at  the  «eat  of  governDWiit 

Popular  legialalora  ought  to  Imt*  dome  object*  i 
and  often  petty  quertions  of  party  pnlili™.  Any  oh 
the  proL^KH  of  popular  leEialfttioD  among  ua,  cann 
deney  of  cuutiuucd  and  uninterrupted  PATty  biclu 
aonr  the  temper  of  pulitiiAt  men,  tu  male  them  m 
dplerl.  It  i«  higfily  necesanry  for  their  impniTsme 
lawf[ivvr>.  that  the  bittemeH  and  bigotry  of  pwt 
dieekuil  by  soine  great  object  of  putilic  utility,  in  i 

anJ  elevate  the  aSertioni.  The  Ingi'laturcii  of  eai 
experience  of  tbew  benefits.  The  noble  inntltutioii 
and  f'pr  Ibe  insane,  vhich  hare  grown  up  under  t 
by  their  boun^,  are  not  leu  beneficial  by  the  mor 
year,  on  the  omcerv  of  govenmient  vlio  vitnesa  the 
by  the  phjtncal  and  intellectual  btea«ng»  vhich  t( 
elaaseri  of  pereonn  for  irhom  they  were  more  par 
witnvto  the  proGeieDcy  of  -the  Umd  and  the  mute 
»tituli.'A  tlic  cliarrn  of  life,  as  «itDe«sed  in  the  amii 
tutiouH  ut  Columbus,  during  tlie  sessions  of  the  U 
bleuedneu  of  beneTolenee,  and  inwardly  resolvii 
Withi>ut  some  such  objects  in  view,  political  charae 
lator  sinks  to  the  demagogue.  When  our  Americai 
jects  in  tIqw  :  when  it  has  been  Wruggting  tor  the 
pniiciplus  vhich  are  the  foundatioiM  of  free  ioititi 
of  jHilriolism  and  tlie  theater  of  great  thoughti  an 
objcrtA  liavo  been  mean,  and  its  ainH  selG^  haw 
ita  moritl  character  and  national  influence  I 

Collpf,'c»,  and  institutions  for  the  liicher  brand 
seldom  llriurislied  in  this  country  under  Icpslotirof 
at  tar^p,  not  perceiTTDg  that  these  institutions  art 
allow  iheir  legislators  to  give  them  only  a  hesitat 
■upport.  No  steady,  well-digeflt«d  plan  of  impnii 
througti,  but  the  measures  are  vacillating,  contra 
nut  from  want  of  sagacity  to  perceive  what  is  best 
terest  in  the  object,  and  a  consequent  determinatie 
est  rnte.  But  an  institution  of  thu  kind  here  conti 
Till  feet  to  be  for  their  immediate  beneSL  It  U  t 
lepeoi 
"ges- 
n.  which  makes  them  witlinK  to  in 
of  securing  it.  They  will,  therefore,  dieerfulty  su 
measure  which  is  seen  to  be  essential  to  the  impro 
Conrniun- school  system;  and  that  the  establiahmeni 
tin)  to  this.  I  expect  to  prore  in  the  course  of  thii 
Supposing  the  institution  to  be  established  at  tl 
proper  ou'picei,  the  !egi«b»turo  would  every  year  ■ 
they  would  attend  the  exliibitions  of  it*  pupils  hot 
model-school,  as  they  now,  in  several  Slates,  attew 
and  mule  ;  their  views  would  bo  enlareod,  their  al 
what  constitutes  good  education  settled  ;  they  won 
full  of  lenl  and  confidence  in  the  educatiaiuil  e» 
them  ;  they  would  team  how  schools  ought  to  be  ( 
ties  of  parents,  teachers,  and  sciiool  officers  ;  tlier 
dent  missiunariei  of  public  instruction  ;  and,  ere  In 
wands  frran  their  conatilueDts  would  be,  to  find  b 
toary,  a  suitable  instructor  Gir  their  cUstriet  MfaooL 
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llie  school  BTKtcm,  what  olectricity  ia  to  the  operatiooa  of  nature,  an  ioflueuca 
unceasing,  all-perviiding,  lightning- winged. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  every  State,  would  be  esaentiallj 
aided  by  audi  an  institution  at  the  seat  of  government.  He  greatly  needs  it  m 
a  fulcrum  to  pry  over,  when  he  would  move  the  legislature  or  the  people.  He 
cannot  bring  the  legislature  to  the  common  schools,  nor  these  to  the  legislature, 
to  illustrate  existing  deficiencies  or  recommend  improvements;  but  here  is  a 
model  constructed  under  his  own  eye,  which  he  can  at  any  moment  exhibit 
to  the  legislature,  and  by  which  he  can  give  complete  illustrations  of  ail  hia 
tiewa 

As  the  young  men  in  the  seminary  grow  up,  he  watches  their  progress,  and 
aaeertains  the  peculiar  qualifications  aud  essential  characteristics  of  each  indi- 
vidual ;  and,  as  he  passes  through  the  State,  and  learns  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  each  community,  he  kiK>ws  where  to  find  the  teacher  best  fitted  to  carry . 
oat  his  views,  and  ^ive  efficiency  to  tlie  system  in  each  particular  locatioiL 
Kotliifig  is  lost ;  the  mipression  wnich  he  makes  is  immediately  followed  up  and 
doepened  by  the  teacher,  before  it  has  time  to  cool  and  disappear.  A  suporin- 
lenucnt  of  schools  without  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  is  a  general  without  soldiersy 
depending  entirely  on  the  services  of  such  volunteers  as  he  can  pick  up  on  hia 
march,  most  of  whom  enlist  but  for  the  day,  and  go  home  to  sleep  at  nignt. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  reasons  for  legislative  patronage,  and  a  location  at 
the  seat  of  government.  I  do  not  unagine  that  one  mstitution  will  be  enough  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  whole  state ;  but  let  thk  one  be  established  first,  and 
whatever  others  are  needful  will  speedily  follow.* 

We  now  proceed  to  our  second  general  proposition. 

IL  Pupils  should  not  be  received  into  the  Teachers*  Seminary  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  nor  until  they  are  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
the  common  schools. 

.  The  age  at  whidi  the  pupils  leave  the  common  school  is  the  proper  age  for 
entering  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  the  latter  sliould  begin  just  where  tho 
former  closes.  Tiiis  is  young  enough  ;  for  few  persons  have  their  judgments  suf- 
ficiently matured,  or  their  feelings  under  sufficient  control,  to  engage  in  school- 
teaching  by  themselves,  before  they  are  twenty  years  old.  It  is  not  the  design 
of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  to  go  through  the  conmion  routine  of  the  common- 
•ehool  course,  but  a  thorough  grounding  in  this  is  to  be  assumed  as  the  foundar 
tion  on  which  to  erect  the  structure  of  the  teaclier's  education. 

IIL  The  model-school  should  comprise  the  various  classes  of  children  usually 
admitted  to  the  common  schools,  and  should  be  subject  to  the  same  general  dis- 
cipline and  course  of  study. 

The  model-school,  as  its  name  imports,  is  to  be  a  model  of  what  the  common 
school  ought  to  be  ;  and  it  must  be,  therefore,  composed  of  like  materials,  and 
subject  to  similar  rules.  The  model-school,  in  fiict,  snould  be  the  common  school 
of  the  place  in  which  the  Teachers'  Seminary  is  situated  ;  it  should  aim  to  keep 
in  advance  of  every  other  scliool  in  the  State,  and  every  other  school  in  the  State 
should  aim  to  keep  up  with  that  It  is  a  model  for  the  constant  inspection  of 
tlie  pupils  in  the  teacners'  department,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  lessons  thev 
receive  from  their  profe^isors ;  tlie  proof-stone  by  which  they  are  to  test  the  util- 
ity of  the  abstract  principles  tliey  unbibe,  and  on  which  they  are  to  exercise  and 
improve  their  gifts  of  teadiing.  Indeed,  as  Sdiool-counselor  Dinter  told  a  no- 
bleman of  East-Prussia,  to  set  up  a  Teachers'  Seminary  without  a  model-school, 
is  like  setting  up  a  shoemaker's  shop  without  leather. 

IV.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers*  Seminary  should  include  three 
years,  and  the  pupils  be  divided  into  three  classes,  accordmgly. 

The  course  of  study,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  it  in  the  following  pages, 
cannot  well  be  completed  in  less  time  than  this ;  this  has  been  found  short  enough 
lor  professional  study  in  the  other  professions,  which  ia  generally  commenced  at 
a  maturer  age,  and  after  the  pupil  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  academical  or 
collegiate  course ;  and  if  it  is  allowed  that  five  or  seven  years  are  not  too  much 
to  be  spent  in  acquiring  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  or  any  of  the 

*  This  article  wfui  written  in  its  special  reference  to  Ohio,  and  the  new  States  of  the  West  lo 
Some  uf  tho  older  States,  the  expense  of  living  at  the  teat  of  goremmont  might  operate  as  an 
OlillBCtion  lo  tho  lucatiou  of  the  Suminarjr  ibero. 
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common  indUpcnsable  handcrafts,  surely  three  years  will  not  be  deemed  too 
anich  for  the  difficolt  and  most  important  art  of  teachmg. 

y .  The  senior  class  in  the  Teachers*  Seminary  should  be  employed,  imder  tiia 
Itairaediate  int<pectioQ  of  their  professors,  as  instructors  io  the  model-schotrf. 

Tlie  model-school  is  intended  to  be  not  only  an  illustimtion  of  the  principles 
inculcated  theoretically  in  the  seminary,  but  is  calculated  also  as  a  school  fcr 
practice,  in  which  the  seminary  pupils  may  learn,  by  actual  experiment,  the  prac- 
iilcal  bearing  of  the  principles  irnicn  the^  haTe  studied.  After  two  years  of  the* 
pretical  BtUily,  the  pupils  are  well  oualified  to  commence  this  practical  coarse, 
under  the  immediate  mspection  of  their  professors ;  and  the  model-sdiool  beiii^ 
ander  the  inspection  of  such  teachers,  it  is  obrious  that  its  pupils  can  suffer  no 
lli8%  but  must  be  great  gainers  by  the  arrangement 

This  is  a  part  of  the  system  for  training  teachers  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
ifith,  and  any  considerable  hope  of  success  retained.  To  attempt  to  train  prao>' 
tioal  teachers  without  it,  would  be  like  attempting  to  train  sailors  by  keeping 
^^  upon  Bowditch  8  Navigator,  without  ever  suffering  them  to  go  oo  board  a 
ihip,  or  handle  a  ropeyara  One  must  begin  to  teach,  before  he  can  begin  to  be  a 
iaacher ;  and  it  is  infinitely  better,  both  for  himself  and  his  pupils,  that  he  should 
make  this  be^nning  under  the  eye  of  an  experienced  teadier,  who  can  give  him 
directions  and  point  out  his  errors,  than  that  he  should  blund««r  on  alone,  at  ths 
mk  of  ruining  multitudes  of  pupils,  before  he  can  learn  to  teach  by  the  slow  pro* 
COBS  of  unaided  experience. 

VL  Course  of  instruction  in  the  Teadiers'  Seminary. 

1.  A  thon)ugh,  scientific,  and  demonstrative  study  of  all  the  brandies  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  directions,  at  every  step,  as  to  the  beat  meth- 
od of  inculcating  each  lesson  on  children  of  different  dispositiona  and  capacities 
and  varioud  intellectual  habits. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  give  a  general  outline  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  oom- 
mon  schools  of  this  country.  The  pupils  usually  in  attendance  are  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  and  I  would  arrange  them  in  three  diviaiona,  as  follows: 

First  Division,  including  the  youngest  children,  and  those  least  advanced,  gen- 
erally between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine. 

Topics  of  Jnxiruction, — 1.  Familiar  conversational  teaching,  in  respect  to  ob- 
jects which  fall  daily  under  their  notice,  and  in  respect  to  their  moral  and  social 
duties,  designed  to  awaken  their  powers  of  observation  and  expresaiaii,  and  to 
cultivate  their  moral  feelings. 

2.  Elements  of  reading. 

3.  Elements  of  writing. 

4.  Elements  of  numbera 

5.  Exercit^s  of  the  voice  and  ear — singing  by  rote. 

6.  Select  readings  in  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Qoepela. 

Second  Division,  including  those  more  advanced,  and  geoerallj  between  tbe 
ages  of  nine  and  twelve. 

Topics  of  Instruction. — 1.  Exercises  in  reading. 
2.  Exercises  in  writing. 
8.  Arithmetic 

4.  Elements  of  geography,  and  geography  of  the  United  Stateow 

5.  History  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Moral  and  religious  instruction  in  select  Bible  narratiyea^  parables,  and 
proverbs. 

7.  Elements  of  music,  and  sinewing  by  note. 

8.  English  grammar  and  parsing. 

TuiBD  Division,  most  advanced,  and  generally  between  the  i^es  of  tweha 
and  sixteen. 

Topics  of  fustntction. — 1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocutioo. 
X  2.  Caligraphy,  stenography,  and  linear  drawing. 

8.  Algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  their  application  io  civil 
neering,  surveying,  Ac. 

4.  English  composition,  forms  of  business,  and  book-keeping. 

5.  General  geography,  or  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  mmnV^^^ 

6.  General  history. 
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7.  CoQstitutum  of  tlio  United  Statos,  and  of  the  several  States. 

8.  Elements  of  the  natural  aciencea,  mcKiding  their  application  to  the  arts  of 
Uf(*,  such  as  apiculture,  manufiictures,  &c 

9.  Moral  in^itruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history,  the  life  and  discourses  of 
CUrit<^t,  tlie  religious  observation  of  Nature,  and  histor  j  of  Christianity. 

10.  Science  mid  art  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 

Thorough  instruction  on  all  these  topics  I  suppose  to  be  essential  to  a  complete 
CQmmon-«»chool  education  ;  and  though  it  may  bo  many  years  before  our  scmooUi 
come  up  to  tliis  sUuidard,  yet  I  tliink  nothing  short  of  this  should  satisfy  us ;  and^ 
B»  fast  as  possible,  we  should  be  laboring  to  train  teachers  capable  of  giving  m- 
struction  in  all  these  branches.  When  this  standard  for  the  common  school  hflft 
been  attained,  then,  before  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  on  the  three  yeam^ 
course  of  study  proposed  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  he  must  have  studied  all 
the  topics  above  enumerated,  as  they  ought  to  be  studied  in  the  common  schools 

The  study  of  a  topic,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  practical  use, 
is  not  always  the  same  thing  as  studying  it  for  the  purpose  of  teaciiing  it.  The 
processus  are  often  quite  different.  A  man  may  study  music  till  he  can  perform' 
admirably  himself,  and  yet  possess  very  little  skill  in  teaching  others ;  and  it  Is 
well  known  that  the  most  successful  orators  are  not  unfrequently  the  very  worst 
teachers  of  elocution.  The  process  of  learning  for  practical  purposes  is  mostly' 
^that  of  combination  or  synthesis;  but  the  process  ot  learning  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  is  one  of  continued  and  minute  analysis,  not  only  of  the  subject  itself^ 
but  of  all  the  movements  and  tumhigs  of  the  feelers  of  the  mind,  the  little  an- 
tenna by  which  it  seizes  and  retains  its  hold  of  the  several  parts  of  a  topic  Till 
a  m»n  can  minutely  dissect,  not  only  the  subject  itself,  but  also  the  intellectoa^ 
machinery  by  whidi  it  is  worked  up,  he  cannot  be  very  successful  as  a  teacher. 
Tlie  oratt»r  analyzes  his  subject,  and  disposes  its  several  parts  in  the  order  best 
calculated  for  effect ;  but  the  mental  processes  by  which  he  does  this,  which  con- 
stitute the  tact  that  enables  him  to  judge  right,  as  if  by  instinct,  are  generally  so 
rapid,  so  evanescent,  that  it  may  be  impossible  for  him  to  recall  them  so  as  to 
describe  them  to  another ;  and  it  is  this  very  rapidity  of  intellectual  movemoot^ 
which  gives  him  success  as  an  orator,  that  renders  it  the  more  difficult  for  himtf^ 
succeed  as  a  toaclicr.  The  musician  would  perform  very  poorly,  who  should  stop 
to  recognize  each  volition  that  moves  the  muscles  which  regulate  the  movemeii^, . 
of  his  lingers  on  iho  organ-keys ;  but  he  who  would  teach  others  to  perform 
gracefully  and  rapidly,  must  give  attention  to  points  miiiute  as  these.  Th©. 
teacher  must  stop  to  observe  and  analyze  each  movement  of  tJie  mind  itself,  as 
it  advances  on  every  topic;  but  men  of  genius  for  execution,  and  of  great  prac- 
tical skill,  who  never  teac)i,  are  generallv  too  impatient  to  make  this  minute 
analysi?*,  and  often,  indeed,  form  sucli  habits  as  at  length  to  become  incapable  of 
it.  The  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  most  profound  and  Dvilliaiit 
military  men  that  ever  lived ;  but  he  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  observe 
the  process  of  his  own  mind,  by  which  he  arrived  with  such  certainty  at  thosq 
astounding  results  of  warlike  genius  which  have  given  him  the  first  rank  amonjgf 
Britain's  soldiers,  that  he  could  seldom  construct  a  connected  argument  in  favor 
of  his  plans,  luid  generally  had  but  one  answer  to  all  the  objections  which  might 
be  urged  against  them,  and  tluit  was  usually  repeated  in  the  same  words, — 
*•  Silly,  silly,  that's  silly.'*  A  like  remark  is  applicable  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
several  other  men  distinguished  for  prompt  and  energetic  action.  The  mental 
habits  best  adapted  for  effect  in  the  actual  business  of  life  are  not  always  thj^ 
mental  habits  best  suited  to  the  teacher;  and  the  Teachers'  Seminary  requires  a 
mule  of  instruction  in  some  respects  different  from  the  practical  school. 

The  teacher,  also,  nmst  review  the  branches  of  instruction  above  enumerated 
with  reference  to  their  scientific  connections,  and  a  thorough  demonstration  pf 
tliem,  which,  though  not  always  necessary  in  respect  to  their  practical  appH- 
cation  to  the  actual  business  of  life,  is  absolutely  essential  to  that  ready  com- 
mand which  a  teacher  must  have  over  them  in  order  to  put  them  into  the  minds 
of  others. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Tlierc  is  a  great  variety  of  methods  for  inculcating  the  aaziie 
truth;  and  the  diversities  of  mind  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of 
method.  One  mind  can  be  best  approached  by  one  method,  and  another  tnU^d 
by  another ;  and  in  respect  to  the  teacher,  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of  expo- 
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rience  U  a  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  the  dUTerent  mellii>Jd  to  diflbreDt 
Biiiido.  Tbede  rich  treasures  of  ejq>erience  can  be  preserTed,  and  classified,  and 
imparted  in  the  Teachers'  Seminarv.  If  the  teacbernerer  studies  his  profeMioo, 
he  learns  this  part  of  his  duties  only  by  the  slow  and  wasteful  process  of  exper- 
imenting on  mind,  and  thus,  in  all  probability,  mins  many  before  he  learns  nov 
to  deal  with  them.  Could  we  ascertain  how  many  minds  have  been  lost  to  the 
world  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious  measures  of  inexperienced  and  incompe- 
tent teachers ;  if  we  could  exhibit,  in  a  statistical  table,  the  number  of  soals  whidi 
must  be  used  up  in  quuhfying  a  teacher  for  his  profession,  by  intrusting  him 
with  its  active  duties  without  prerious  study,  we  could  prore  incontrorertiblj 
that  it  is  great  want  of  economy,  that  it  is  a  most  prodigious  waste,  to  attempt 
to  carry  on  a  system  of  schools  without  making  provision  for  the  education  of 
teachers. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  mind,  particularly  in  reference  to  its  susceptibility  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  mind. 

The  teacher  should  learn,  at  least,  not  to  spoil  by  his  awkward  handlii^  wbst 
Nature  lias  made  well ;  he  should  know  how  to  preserve  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  in  a  healthful  condition,  if  he  be  not  capable  of  improving  them. 
But,  through  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  its  susceptibilities,  how  often 
are  a  teacher's  most  industrious  efforts  worse  than  thrown  away — perverting 
and  destroying  rather  than  improving !  Frequently,  alsc^  the  good  which  is 
ffained  by  judicious  efforts  in  one  direction  is  counteracted  by  a  mistaken  course 
m  another. 

Under  this  head  there  should  be  a  complete  classification  of  the  sources  of 
influence,  a  close  analysis  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  causes  of  cadi,  and  of  its 
appUcabiUty  to  educational  purposes.  There  should  be  also  a  classification  of 
the  errors  hablc  to  be  committed,  with  a  sinular  analysis,  and  directions  for  avoid- 
ing them.  It  appears  to  mc  that  there  are  some  valuable  discoveries  yet  to  be 
made  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  ;  and  that^  for  the  purposes  of  education,  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  susceptible  of  a  classification  much  better  than  that 
which  has  hitherto  generally  been  adopted. 

3.  The  peculi^iritiud  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  in  children,  as  mod- 
ified by  sex,  parental  character,  wealth  or  poverty,  city  or  country,  iSunily  gov- 
ernment, indulji^ent  or  severe,  fickle  or  steady,  Ac 

Ihese  diversities  all  eiust  in  every  community,  and  exert  a  most  important  in- 
fluence on  the  developments  of  children ;  and  no  teacher  can  discharge  his  duties 
diligently  and  thoroughly  without  recognizing  this  extensive  class  of  inflnencea. 
The  influence  of  sex  is  one  of  the  most  obvious,  and  no  successful  teacher,  I  be- 
hcve,  ever  manages  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  his  school  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  But  the  other  sources  of  influence  are  no  less  important  Parental 
chariicter  is  one.  Parents  of  high-minded  and  honorable  feeling,  will  be  hkely 
to  impart  sumetliing  of  the  same  spirit  to  their  children.  Such  diildren  mav  be 
eat>iiy  governed  by  appeals  to  their  sense  of  character,  and  perhaps  ruinea  by 
the  u]){)iiaition  of  the  rod.  If  parents  are  mean-spirited  and  selfish,  great  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  faulings  of  their  children,  and  double  duigence  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  in  them  a  sense  of  honor. 

'Ihe  different  circumstances  of  wealth  and  poverty  produce  great  differences 
in  children.  The  rich  child  generally  requires  restraint,  the  poor  one  encoortge- 
meut.  When  the  poor  au'e  brought  m  contact  with  the  rich,  it  is  natural  that  the 
former  should  feel  somewhat  sensitive  as  to  the  distinctions  which  may  obtain 
between  them  and  their  fellows ;  and  in  such  cases  special  pains  should  be  taken 
to  shield  the  sensibilities  of  the  poor  child  against  needless  wounds,  and  mike 
him  feel  that  the  poverty  for  which  he  is  no  way  blamable  is  not  to  him  a  deg- 
radatioa  Otherwise  ho  may  become  envious  and  misanthropic,  or  be  discoor- 
iged  and  unmanned.  But  how  often  does  the  reverse  of  this  take  place,  to  the 
preat  injury  of  the  character  both  of  the  poor  and  the  rich !  Smtily  it  is  tnis- 
:urtune  enough  to  the  suffering  child  that  he  has  to  bear  the  ills  ari^ng  from 
Ignorance  or  negligence,  vice  or  pjverty,  in  his  parents ;  and  the  school  should  be 
I  refuge  for  him,  where  he  can  improve  himself  and  be  happy. 
^  Again,  city  and  country  produce  diversities  in  children  lumost  as  great  as  the 
difference  of  sex.  City  children  are  inclined  to  the  ardent,  quick,  growing  tem- 
perament of  the  femalo;  country  children  lean  more  to  tfie  cMer, 
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dower  development  of  the  male.  City  children  are  more  e;xcitable ;  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed,  their  feelings  are  kept  in  more  constant  and 
rapid  motion,  they  are  more  easily  moved  to  good,  and  nave  stronger  tempta- 
tion to  evil ;  while  country  children,  le.«s  excitable,  less  rapid  in  their  advances 
toward  either  good  or  evil,  present,  in  their  peculiarities,  a  broad  and  solid  found- 
ation for  characters  of  stable  structure  and  enduring  trsefulness.  Though  human 
nature  is  every  where  the  same,  and  schools  present  the  saAe  general  character- 
istics ;  yet  the  good  country  teacher,  if  he  remove  to  the  city,  and  would  be 
equally  successful  there,  will  fiud  it  necessary  to  adopt  several  modificationi  of 
Ills  former  arrangements. 

Many  other  circumstances  give  rise  to  diversities  no  less  important.  It  is  the 
bu^iut^bs  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  to  arrange  and  classify  these  modifying  influ- 
ences, and  give  to  the  pupil  the  advantages  of  an  anticipated  experience  in  re- 
spect to  hia  method  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  them.  No  one  will  imagine  that 
tne  teacher  in  to  let  his  pupils  see  that  he  recognizes  such  differences  among 
them  ;  he  should  be  wise  enough  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  deal  with  each 
individual  in  such  manner  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  may  render  most 
productive  of  good. 

4.  The  science  of  education  in  general,  and  full  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  education  and  mere  instruction. 

Science,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  philosophical  classificfttbn 
and  jurangemcnt  of  all  the  facts  which  are  observed  in  respect  to  any  subject, 
and  an  investigation  from  these  facts  of  the  principles  whicn  regulate*  their  oc- 
currence. Kducation  affords  its  facts,  and  they  are  as  numerous  and  as  deeply 
interesting  as  the  facts  of  any  other  science ;  these  facts  are  susceptible  of  as 
pliilosophical  a  classification  and  arrangement  as  the  facts  of  chemistry  or  astron- 
omy ;  and  the  principles  which  re^ilate  their  occurrence  are  as  appropriate  and 
profitable  a  subject  of  investigation  as  the  principles  «f  botany  or  zoology,  or  of 
politics  or  morails.  I  know  it  has  been  said  by  some,  that  education  is  not  a  sci- 
ence, and  cannot  he  reduced  to  scientific  principles ;  but  they  who  talk  thus  either 
make  use  of  words  without  attaching  to  them  any  definite  meaning,  or  they  con- 
found the  idea  of  education  with  that  of  the  were  art  of  teaching.  Even  m  this 
sense  the  statement  is  altogether  erroneous,,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  next 
head. 

The  teacher  should  be  acquainted  with  tkese  facta,  with  their  classificatron, 
their  arrangement  and  principles,  before  he  enters  on  the  duties  of  his  profession ; 
or  ho  is  like  the  surgeon  who  would  operate  on  the  human  body  beuire  he  has 
studied  anatomy,  or  the  attorney  who  would  commence  practice  before  he  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  law. 

It  Ls  a  common  error  to  confound  education  with  mere  instruction ;  an  error 
so  common,  indeed,  that  many  writers  on  the  subject  use  tlie  words  as  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  synonymous.  Instruction,  however,  comprehends  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  general  idea  of  education.  Education  includes  all  the  extraneous  in- 
fluences which  combine  to  the  formation  of  intellectual  and  moral  character ; 
while  instruction  is  limited  to  that  wliicli  is  directly  communicated  from  one  mind 
to  another.  **  Education  and  instruction  (says  Hooker)  are  the  means,  the  one 
by  U9e,  the  other  by  precept^  to  make  our  natural  faculty  of  reason  both  the  bet- 
ter and  the  sooner  to  judge  riglitly  between  truth  and  error,  good  and  evil."  A 
man  may  become  well  educated^  though  but  poorly  infstructcd,  as  was  the  case 
with  Pascal  and  Franklin,  and  many  others  equally  illustrious ;  but  if  a  man  is 
well  instructed,  he  cannot,  without  some  great  fault  of  his  own,  fail  to  acquire  a 
good  education.  Instructiofi  is  mostly  the  work  of  others ;  education  depends 
mainly  on  the  use  which  we  ourselves  make  of  the  circumstances  by  which  we 
are  surrounded.  The  mischiefs  of  defective  instruction  may  often  be  repaired 
by  our  own  subsequent  efforts ;  but  a  gap  left  down  in  the  line  of  our  education 
is  not  so  easily  put  up,  after  the  opportunity  has  once  passed  by. 

6.  Tlie  art  of  teaching. 

The  art  of  teaching,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  science,  and  cannot  be  learned  by  theo- 
retic study  alone,  without  practice.  The  niodel-school  is  appropriately  the  place 
for  the  acquisition  of  this  art  by  actual  practice  ;  but,  like  all  the  rational  arts, 
it  rests  on  scientific  principles.  The  ineeretical  iaetruction,  therefore,  in  this 
fcranch,  will  be  limited  mainly  to  a  development  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
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bunded ;  vbil*  the  applieatkn  of  thoie  principle* 
of  taschiog  acquir«d,  bj  inttnlcling  in  ths  mode 
profeuoTH.  and  tubject  to  their  directiim  md  rem 
Uie  pupil  hia  clua  lo  ths  tDodel-nboul,  he  obeervi 
DOlices  its  eicellencea  and  deCacta  -,  aud  after  the 
dent  U  vith  bim  aluoa,  or  in  oompany  oolv  with  hii 
what  he  did  well,  eltovg  lum  how  be  might  have  i 
the  erruneuus  correi^  puiiitia|;  out,  a*  be  procaec 
priociptcit  to  practice,  that  the  leBaofis  in  Wi  modf 
tretion  of  all  that  hu  beuD  taught  ia  the  Teadion 

t.  The  art  of  gureming  children,  with  special  i 
keeping  alire  of  a  feelini;  of  lore  (or  childreii. 

Children  can  bo  propurly  ^Temed  onl;  by  a 
directed,  it  all-puwerrul  for  tliu  purpoee.  A  itcho 
gloomy,  miod-killlag  place;  it  is  like  a  Duniery  of 
atiu«i[dieru  of  frost  and  ice.  AffectioD  ia  the  Di 
ehildhuud  ;  tlie  child's  miiid  ia  6tted  bj  ita  Creal 
lovo  :  and  cold  indifferenco  or  stern  lovelcssaeu  i 
eniing  cliilUrea  there  ia  no  subatiCute  tar  affuction, 
rfiould  bo  any. 

Oeneml  rules  can  be  given  for  the  goTemmeot 
pcrience  can  bo  treasured  up.  systematiied,  aad  ii 
teacher's  ofilce  can  be  exercieed  to  close  obaerva 
and  all  these  are  essential  InraDchtu  of  inotructioa 
if  there  be  no  feeling  of  love  for  children,  all  Uui 
governor.  Tliere  is  great  nfitural  diversity  in  iod 
all  other  atfactiona  ;  yet  every  one  whom  Ood  bai 
olenienta  of  this  aJfoction,  and  these  elements  ai 


r:: 


n  accuml« 


history  TnnTtLr 


the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded;  the 
compllsli;  tlieir  luccesaes  and  failures,  their  pen 
tliey  iiiflucriccJ  individual  nnd  national  charactei 
liavc  origiuated  in  premeditated  plan  on  the  pa 
they  secured  (he  intelligence,  virtue,  and  happine 
wilh  tliu  Ciiu^s,  dec 

To  insure  succoss  in  any  pursuit,  the  experienc 
ciio.siilL'reit  a  valuable,  and  generally  an  indispi 
tliiiik  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  a  profound  politi 
tory  of  piilitical  science ;  while  unacquuinted  with 
cauACS  whicli  have  modified  their  forms  and  inUi 
taken  place  in  them,  the  dil[i:rent  elfecia  proiiucei: 
vcrM  influences,  and  of  the  thousand  combioatioi 
wisiloui  fur  the  future !  What  eliould  wc  think  ol 
of  the  history  of  law(  or  of  the  ai 
icience  and  every  b 
lingle  ci 
It  apply,  in  all  its  force,  to  the  htstc 
to  sBv,  the  hlitory  uf  educatiuo  ia  entirely  neglec 
work  devoted  to  tltc  subject  in  the  Ei^lish  la 
wliicli  contain  even  notices  or  hinta  to  guide  one's 
estiii};  tliL^me.  I  wish  some  of  those  writers  who 
kacknegnl  subject,  a  subject  to  often  and  so  mui 
roDiaiD.'i  tu  1h;  luiid  upon  it,  would  turn  tiieir  inquir 
they  will  fin.l  mucli,  and  (hat  too  of  the  highest 
new  to  the  greater  part  even  of  the  reading  popu 

Man  has  bui'n  an  educatiir  ever  since  he  becami 
systems  of  public  instractiua  have  been  aduptei 

have  produced  powerful  ar'  —'-----" 

boundless  ocmui  uiitircly  i^ 


I  u[itircly  ignorant  of  the  courses. 
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The  Hebrew  nation^  in  its  yery  origin,  tiros  subjected  to  a  premeditated  mid 
thuroughlv  eystemattzcd  course  of  national  instruction,  which  produced  the  inost 
WDoderful  influence,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  peculiar  hardihood  ond  de- 
terminatcnoHS  of  Qharacter»  which  have  made  them  the  astouishmeiit  of  all  ages, 
a  miracle  among  nations.  A  full  development  of  thid  system,  and  a  careful  illua- 
tration  of  the  particulars  wliich  garo  it  its  peculiar  strengtli,  and  of  the  circuin- 
stances  which  perverted  it  from  good  to  evil,  which  turned  strength  into  the 
force  of  hate,  and  perseverance  into  obstinacy,  would  be  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  science  of  general  education.  The  ancient  Persians  and  Hindoos 
had  ingenious  and  thoroughly  digested  systems  of  public  iusti'uction,  entirely 
diverse  from  each  other,  yet  each  wonderftilly  efficacious  in  its  own  peculiar  way. 
The  Greeks  were  a  busily  educating  people,  and  great  varieties  of  systems  sprung 
up  in  their  different  states  and  under  their  different  masters,  all  of  tliem  inge- 
nious, most  of  them  effective,  and  some  of  them  characterized  by  the  highest 
excellences.  Systems  which  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  imitate,  may  be  highly 
useful  as  warnings,  and  to  prevent  our  trying  experiments  which  have  been  often 
tried  before,  and  foiled  to  be  useful  llie  Chinese,  for  example,  have  had  for 
ages  a  system  which  is  peculiarly  and  strictly  national ;  its  ODJect  has  always 
been  to  make  them  Chinese,  and  nothing  else  ;  it  has  fully  answered  the  purpose 
intended  ;  and  what  has  been  tlio  result  ?*  A  nation  of  machines,  a  people  of 
patterns,  made  to  order ;  a  set  of  men  and  women  wound  up  like  clocks,  to  go  in 
a  certain  way,  and  for  a  certain  time,  with  minds  wonderfully  nice  and  exact  in 
certain  little  things ;  but  as  stiff,  as  unsusceptible  of  expansion,  as  incapable  of 
originating  thought,  or  deviating  from  the  beaten  track,  as  one  of  their  own  grar 
ven  images  is  of  navigating  a  ship.  In  short,  they  are  very  much  such  a  people 
as  the  Americans  might  become  m  a  few  centuries,  if  some  amiable  enthusiasts 
could  succeed  in  establisliing  what  they  are  pleased  to  denominate  a  system  ex- 
clusively American.  Education,  to  be  useful,  must  be  expansive,  must  be  uni- 
versal ;  the  mind  must  not  be  trained  to  run  in  one  narrow  channel :  it  niusi 
understand  that  human  beings  liave  thought,  and  felt,  and  acted,  in  other  coun- 
tries than  its  own;  that  the  results  of  preceding  efiforts  have  their  value,  and 
that  all  light  is  not  confined  to  its  own  little  Goshen. 

When  a  science  has  become  fixed  as  to  its  principles,  when  its  facts  are  aficer- 
toined  and  well  settled,  then  its  history  is  generally  written.  Why,  then,  have 
we  no  history  of  education  in  our  language  ?  Simply,  because  the  science  of 
education,  with  us,  is  yet  m  its  infancy  ;  because,  so  rar  from  being  a  hackneyed 
or  an  exliausted  subject,  on  which  nothing  new  remains  to  be  said,  its  fundamen- 
tal principles  are  not  yet  so  ascertained  as  to  become  the  basis  of  a  fixed  science. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  are  no  materials  for  the  composition  of  such  a 
liistory.  We  are  not  destitute  of  information  respecting  the  educational  systems 
of  the  most  ancient  nations,  as  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Cartha- 
ginians; and  in  respect  to  the  Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  RomanSi 
the  Chinese,  the  modern  Europeans,  the  materials  for  their  educational  history 
are  ncai'ly  as  ample  as  those  for  their  civil  history;  and  the  former  is  quite  as 
important  to  the  educator  as  the  latter  is  to  the  civilian.  The  brief  and  imper- 
fect, but  highly  interesting  sketches,  given  by  Sharon  Turner  in  his  History  of 
England,  afford  sufficient  proof  of  my  assertion ;  and  they  are  to  a  full  history  of 
English  education,  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  to  the  risen  sun.  Should  Teachr 
ers'  Seminaries  do  nothing  else  than  excite  a  taste  and  afford  the  materials  for 
the  successful  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  study  only,  they  would  more  than  repay 
all  the  cost  of  their  establislunent  and  maintenance.  Systems  of  education  whida 
formed  and  trained  such  minds  as  arose  in  Egypt,  in  Judea,  in  Greece — systems 
under  whose  hifluence  such  men  as  Moses  and  Isaiah,  Solon,  and  Plato,  and  Paul, 
received  those  first  impressions  which  had  such  commanding  power  over  their 
mighty  intellects,  may  afford  to  us  muiy  valuable  suggestions.  The  several 
topics  to  which  I  have  above  alluded,  as  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  a  his- 
tory of  those  systems,  are  too  obviously  unportant  to  reqiure  a  separate  illus- 
tration. 

8.  The  rules  of  health  and  the  laws  of  physical  development. 

The  care  of  the  body  while  we  are  in  this  world  is  not  less  important  than 
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the  edturo  of  Aa  mind ;  for,  h  ■  geBsral  feet,  do 
•  feeble  «ik1  comforlUiM  body ;  Mid  vbeli  the  tan 
cabin  uiaul  soon  fiJlotr.  The  ediMftltag  period  of  j 
to  henlth :  and  Iba  peculiBr  e>dleaioiitB  and  tempt 
»dj  grently  lo  Uie  iMtiirul  dwigen  uf  the  furmiDi 
lift'.  TdOcberH,  tiincetora,  Mpec>all/>  uliould  under! 
tbe  laws  of  pbyslunl  devotupment -,  nod  it  i)  impoa 
■taiui  tliem,  udIuh  thuv  devuto  foiae  timo  to  tbeir  » 
of  ruinli>r(,  uf  strenKlh,  anil  of  life,  haa  there  beeD 
munis,  in  cuoiiuqufjti'e  uf  Lhe  ijjaarHniW  and  Oeglel 
Aivl  luiv  Mldotii  it  tliia  iraportiuit  braneb  of  ituJy 
MTj  quHliHcution  fur  tlie  office  of  teacher  1 

As  It,  is  a  luMt  sacred  duty  of  iho  teecber  to  p 
of  llui  mind,  and  keep  them  in  a  healthful  conditiui 
takt  tiK-  snnie  curu  of  the  plijsical  powan.  Tbt  b 
in  beallli.  bul  iu  poirere  should  be  ilereloped  and 
as  is  duvuloil  t->  the  iinpruTement  of  the  mind,  thi 
man  mav  be  brouitbt  out  and  fitted  for  aotive  dul 
to  do  this  >f  he  never  L-artis  I  And  will  he  be  like 
^rtunlty  of  learning  I  It  is  generally  resarded  m 
buiiJi  iHil  and  improve  on  Nature'*  plan  ;  but  if  th 
dcrstand  their  pTofeaaion  «o  well  as  not  to  mar  i 
light,  it  will  In  a  great  impruTemeat  oo  the  pm 
Ibe  world. 
V.  Diji^ity  and  importnnco  of  the  teacher's  office- 
Self  roitpvct,  and  a  coDsciouaDesg  of  doing  well, : 
succetu  in  anv  lionurable  railing ;  especially  m  one 
deprc»aiu(M.  iHke  8o  little  ealeeniud  and  *a  poorlj 
large,  a«  that  uf  the  teacher.  No  atation  of  >o  gn 
ever  been  an  eliglitly  estimnted ;  aod  the  £kalt  haa 
of  the  prufeuiuu  iisalf.  They  have  not  eillmated 
dciilly  hi;;h ;  (huy  have  given  a  tacit  assent  to  th< 
wiH'ld  ;  Uiuy  liavu  hung  loosely  on  the  prufesaion,  ai 
first  iipportuiiLty.  Thuy  ought  early  to  imderatand  i 
the  atr'iugeat  effurte  of  thrir  whole  lives;  that  no 
tiiaalely  counuclcd  with  tlie  pn^esa  and  guneral 
bent  liopes  and  tunderest  wiehea  of  parents  and  «f 
and  Udelity :  anil  lliat  an  incompetent  or  unwortt 
their  office  brings  tlie  oommunily  ioto  the  oonditic 
the  ttitiidnrd-bcorer  faitfth.  If  teacher*  tbemeeln 
dctiuilc  ciinci'ption  of  the  immensely  respoosible 
wore  skilled  in  the  art  of  laying  these  cuDception 
the  people  niiKiiig  whiini  they  labor,  it  would  prod 
profussioa  itnelf.  by  bringing  it  under  the  pressure  o 
alt  clasM-s  of  pi'iiple  mure  dearly  lo  uodeistaod 
good  teachrr,  iind  make  thorn  mure  villiog  to  bono 
ivi,  would  bi^  the  burijst  method  <if  ridding  tlie  pro 
are  a  ditigrace  to  it,  uud  an  obstacle  to  ita  elevatii 
Cii'sar  WHS  tlio  first  of  tlie  Romans  who  honored  ee 
to  thu  rank  of  Runiau  <iti■eD^  and  in  no  act  of  hii 
ifent  that  poailiiir  sngacity  for  which  he  was  distioi 
10.  Speciul  religious  ouigHtionaof  teachers  in  rt 
ne«  to  the  intellectual  an<l  moral  welfare  of  suciet; 
purity  of  mind,  clevatioii  of  character.  Ae. 

The  duties  of  the  teacher  are  aoarcely  leu  aacn 
of  the  minister  of  religion,  hi  MTeial  uuponant  i 
relation  to  society ;  and  his  motirea  and  encoiira^ 
Biderable  client,  be  of  the  Mine  class.  It  is  not  I 
trill  ever  Iwnouie  generallv  a  lucralire  pinfeaaioiv ' 
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\ft«  Mid  10^  it,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  are  oft«it  rery  different  things,  ir  a  com- 
petency is  ^^ained  by  teaching,  very  few  will  ever  expect  to  grow  rich  by  H. 
tUffher  motives  than  the  love  of  wealth  must  actuate  the  teacher  in  the  choice 
of  his  profession,  and  animate  him  in  the  performance  of  its  laboriims  duties. 
'Such  motives  as  the  love  of  doin^  good,  and  peculiar  affection  for  children,  do 
«zist  in  many  minds,  notwithstandmg  the  general  sellishness  of  the  world ;  and 
these  emotions,  by  a  proper  kind  of  culture,  are  susceptible  of  increase,  till  they 
become  the  predomiiiant  and  leading  desires.  The  teacher  who  has  little  benev- 
olence, and  little  love  for  children,  must  be  a  miserable  being,  as  well  as  a  very 
poor  teacher  ;  but  one  who  has  these  propensities  strongly  developed,  and  is  not 
ambitious  of  distinction  in  the  world  of  vanity  and  noise,  but  seeks  his  happiness 
in  doing  good,  is  among  the  happiest  of  men ;  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  healthy  and  cheerful  old  age  are  found  among  school-teachers.  As 
examples,  I  would  mention  old  Exekiel  Cheever,  who  taught  school  in  New  Eng 
"ted  tor  seventy-one  years  without  interruption,  and  died  in  Boston  in  the  year 
•1708,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three  ;  or  Dr.  O.  F.  Dinter,  now  living  at 
Eonigsberg  in  Prussia,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Indeed,  the  ingenious 
author  of  Uermippus  Redivivus  affirms,  that  the  breath  of  beloved  children  pre- 
serves the  benevolent  schoolmaster's  health,  as  salt  keeps  flesh  from  putrefac- 
tion. In  Prussia,  school-teachers  generally  enter  on  their  profession  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  or  twenty -five,  and  the  average  term  of  service  among  the  forty 
thousand  teachers  there  employed  is  over  thirty  years,  making  the  average  du- 
ration of  a  teacher's  hfe  there  nearly  sixty  years ;  a  greater  longevity  than  can 
be  found  in  any  profession  in  the  United  States.  Many  teachers  contmue  in  the 
active  discharge  of  their  official  duties  more  than  fifty  years;  and  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  induction  to  office  is  celebrated  by  a  festival,  and  honored 
fay  a  present  from  government. 

The  other  qualities  mentioned,  self-control,  purity  of  mind,  elevation  of  char- 
acter, are  so  obviously  essential  to  a  teacher's  usefulness,  that  they  requh'e  no 
comment  We  need  only  remark,  that  these  are  moral  qualities,  and  can  be 
eultivated  only  by  moral  means ;  that  they  are  religious  qualities,  and  must  be 
oxcated  and  kept  alive  by  religious  motives.  Will  any  one  here  raise  the  cry, 
Hectarianimty  Church  ana  State  /  I  pity  the  poor  bigot,  or  the  narrow- souled 
r  unbeliever,  who  can  form  no  idea  of  religious  principle,  except  as  a  teetarian 
thing ;  who  is  himself  so  utterly  unsusceptible  of  ennobling  emotions,  that  he 
cannot  even  conceive  it  possible  that  any  man  should  have  a  principle  of  virtue 
and  piety  superior  to  all  external  forms,  and  untrammelod  by  metaphysical  sys- 
tems. From  the  aid  of  such  men,  we  have  nothing  to  hope  in  the  cause  of  sound 
education  ;  and  their  hostility  we  may  as  well  encounter  in  one  form  as  another, 
INTovidcd  we  make  sure  of  the  ground  on  which  we  stand,  and  hold  up  the  right 
principles  in  the  right  shape. 

11.  The  influence  which  the  school  should  exert  on  civilization  and  the  prog- 
ress of  society. 

It  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  school  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  social  macnine,  especially  in  modem  times,  when  it  is 
&st  acquirmg  for  itself  the  influence  which  was  wielded  by  the  pulpit  some  two 
centuries  ago,  and  which,  at  a  more  recent  period,  has  been  obtained  by  the  pe- 
riodical press.  As  the  community  becomes  separated  into  sects,  which  bigotry 
and  intolerance  force  into  subdivisions  stiU  more  minute,  the  influence  of  the  pul- 
wt  is  gradually  circumscribed ;  but  no  such  causes  limit  the  influence  of  the  school 
Teachers  need  only  understand  the  position  they  occupy,  and  act  in  concert,  to 
make  the  school  the  most  effiective  element  of  modem  civilisation,  not  excepting 
even  the  periodical  press.  A  source  of  influence  so  immense,  and  which  draws 
so  deeply  on  the  destinies  of  man,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  con- 
•  sidered,  especially  by  those  who  make  teaching  their  profession.  Tet  I  know 
'  not,  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature,  a  single  work  on  the  subject, 
notwithstanding  that  education  is  so  worn  out  a  theme,  that  nobody  can  say  any 
thing  new  upon  it. 

12.  The  elements  of  Latin,  together  with  the  Oerman,  French,  and  Spanish 
languages. 

The  languages  of  Europe  have  received  most  of  their  refinement  and  their 
aeience  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin ;  and  so  largely  are  they  indebted  to 
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thia  tongue,  that  tbo  «lemeata  of  it  ue  ntrMmrj  ai 
if  the  inoderB  lanpiaj^t.     Tbnt  tlie  Oennut  shndd 

MpeciiiHy  in  I'eotieylviuiu.  Ohiu,  uiri  the  Weatcm  i 
trim  t)ia  (nat,  that  moro  than  half  tl«  icbaol  distrk 
and  diil.ln-n,  who  aro  best  upprunched  through  the  n 
aiHl  Hie  rich  abundHnca  tad  vu-ietj  af  educatknal  1 
gna.Ur,  1  r.-nture  tn  ay.  thui  ia  all  other  langoage 
qaiaitiiu  of  tliu  liigheit  impurtanci)  to  cTur*  teache 

-witliout  ■  knovlodf^o  of  Prencb;  vhile  our  uitimatt 
Bouth  Aniiriea  rtiider  the  Spauirli  Ta]u>bte  to  UB,  i 
coQDtry.  uliiHiat  iadiiprTUHbte.  The  mentii  clisclplin 
lau;>uiigus  givea  a  of  tlio  moat  valuable  kind,  nod  th 
quired  vhik  learping  them  is  highly  ueefoL  'Hioiig] 
adt  acqui.'il  ion  for  an  adult,  it  is  vcrj  eaa^  (or  a  chit 
at  Oerintiay,  almurt  ervry  child  learos,  Titbout  effot 
and,  hi  clis  couuncrdal  dtiet,  I^liih  also ;  and  tba 
Leveiit  often  learn  lour  or  &va  ditferent  laugnagea  n 
■uppose  thiit  tlie  modern  Uaguagi«  will  BOon  becomi 
in  all  our  rommun  ecbiiuls;  atill,  many  *fao  depend 
cducstiiiD,  dusire  to  atudy  oae  or  mora  of  them,  and 
portimity  -,  and  if  ire  irould  molie  our  ooouuai  scbot 
aurely  aught  to  be.  the  teachori  must  ba  capable  a 
at  (besu  iHDgUBgea. 

I  h.iTc  thua  endeavored  to  give  a  brief  view  of 
ahould  br  pureuetl  in  a  Teachera'  Seminary,  and  thia 
a  atron;;  aiii  complete  ar^ment  to  eatabluh  the  tie< 
A.  tw  ({ciierol  cuusideratuKU  in  bror  of  this  object  i 

1.  TJm  nucesaity  of  apecilic  provitjon  fur  the  adui 
by  llic  Hualii^y  ui  alt  other  prorGaaions  and  pursuit*. 

To  every  sort  of  business  in  which  msu  engage, 
eonsidured  iiocoseury ;  and  tliis  idea,  confirmed  by  all 
Ulliv^■r^fll  Btid  v«ry  correct  assumption,  that  tbe  hoc 
basiueiu  by  intuition,  and  that  miraculous  inspiratiM 
mas  IS  luit  thought  capablu  uf  nhnoing  a  fanrae,  or  ma 
an  apprenticeship  at  the  busiiiesa.  Why,  then,  dtoul 
ter,  tbe  mcst  dimciilt  and  delicate  oC  aU,  the  inana| 
thu  niust  iukioato  and  cuiuplei  of  machines,  be  left 
posed  to  require  do  previous  Crainingt  That  the 
should  M)  Ion;;  be  kept  so  low  in  the  scale  ol  profesu 
bo  BO  generally  regarded  as  a  pursuit  which  needs,  a 
Dur  Riiiia  spent  in  preparation  for  ita  important  dut 
ampio  i>f  the  eitx'eme  tloirneu  of  the  human  race  tn 
parts  uf  the  social  system. 

2.  A  well-endowed,  competent,  and  central  iiutitu 
cation  iif  teachers,  would  give,  in  that  btata,  ooeoc 

It  woiild  be  a  pcsut  of  union  that  would  bold  the  ] 
mute  tli.tt  liiirmoiiy  iUid  co-operation  so  essential  to  «i 
lAital'jJ  uiii  tcattereil,  witlHHit  a  rallving-point  or  re 
ful  iiiSiiuiice  wliich  has  been  exertcJ  by  tbe  Weite 
oUipr  hiniiLir  iuslitutioua  in  tlie  Eastern  Slates),  thi 
that  it  Hlforila  a  conlr^  point  around  which  leadta 


uuy  gatliur,  and  the  couiiuuuity  will  noon  iiwl 
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MCompluh  but  very  little.  It  would  be  like  diBtribating  the  vaters  of  the  caaal 
to  every  little  village  in  the  State,  instead  of  having  them  nm  in  one  broad  and 
deep  channel,  suitable  for  navigation. 

8.  Such  an  institution  would  serve  as  a  standard  and  model  of  educatioo 
throughout  the  community. 

The  only  reason  why  people  are  satisfied  with  an  inferior  system  of  eommooP 
sdiool  instruction  is,  that  thev  have  no  experience  of  a  better.  No  community 
eVer  goes  voluntarily  from  a  better  to  a  worse,  but  the  tendency  and  the  effort 
generally  are  to  rise  in  excellence.  All  our  ideas  of  excellence,  however,  are 
oomparative,  and  there  will  be  little  prospect  of  advancement  tmless  we  have  « 
standard  of  comparison  higher  than  any  thmg  to  which  we  have  already  attained* 

A  well-managed  institution  at  the  seat  of  government,  which  should  embody 
all  real  improvements,  and  hold  up  the  highest  standard  of  present  attainment, 
being  visited  by  the  executive  officers,  the  legislattirs,  the  judges,  the  members 
ci  the  bar,  and  other  enlightened  and  influential  men,  who  annually  resort  to  the 
capital  from  every  part  of  the  State,  would  present  a  pattern  to  every  school 
district,  and  excite  emulation  in  every  neighborhood.  As  an  example  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  improvements  are  taken,  provided  only  there  are  appropri- 
ate channels  for  them  to  flow  in,  I  may  mention  the  practice  of  singing  in  schoolii 
so  recently  introduced,  and  now  so  generally  approved. 

4.  Such  an  institution  would  produce  concentration  of  effort ;  its  action  would 
possess  the  vigor  which  strong  sympathies  impart ;  and  it  would  tend  to  a  de« 
■irable  miiformity  in  books  and  modes  of  teaching. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  absolute  perfection  will  ever  be  attained  in  the  art  of 
teaching ;  and  while  absolute  perfection  is  not  reached,  it  is  certain  there  ought 
not  to  be  entire  uniformity  in  nooks  and  modes  of  teaching.  But  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  human  arts,  there  may  be  constant  approximation  toward  the  perfect ; 
and  this  progress  must  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  concentration  of  effort, 
and  the  powerful  sympathetic  action  of  mind  on  mind,  coUectcKl  in  one  institution, 
and  determined,  as  it  were,  to  one  focus.  The  action  of  such  an  institution  would 
obviate  the  principal  evils,  now  so  strongly  felt,  arising  from  the  diversity  of 
books  and  methods ;  it  would  produce  as  much  uniformity  as  would  be  desirable 
in  the  existing  stage  of  improvement ;  and  the  more  advanced  the  progress,  the 
greater  would  be  the  uniformity. 

6.  All  experience  (experience  which  we  generally  appeal  to  as  the  safest  gnide 
in  all  practical  matters)  has  decided  in  favor  of  institutions  sustained  by  govern* 
ment  tor  the  education  of  teachers. 

No  country  has  ever  yet  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  wetfqualified  teachers 
in  any  other  way ;  while  every  government  which  has  adopted  this  method,  and 
vigorously  pursued  it,  either  has  already  gained  the  object,  or  is  in  the  fair  way 
of  gaining  it,  however  unpromising  the  beginnings  might  have  been.  No  country 
has  ever  been  so  well  supplied  with  competent  teachers  as  Prussia  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and  yet,  thirty  years  ago,  the  mass  of  school-teadiers  there  was 
probably  below  the  present  average  standard  of  New  England  and  Ohio.  Din- 
ter  gives  several  examples  of  ignorance  and  incapacity  during  the  first  vears  of 
his  official  labor  in  E^t  Prussia,  which  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  nnd  any 
where  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Julius  before  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  published  m  connection  with  my  last  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  ^ves  a  similar  view  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Prus- 
sian schools  at  that  time. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  great  means  of  eflfocting  so  desirable  an  object  in 
Prussia!  Obviously,  and  by  universal  acknowledgment,  the  establishment  of 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers.*  The  experiment  was  commenced  by 
placing  one  in  each  of  the  ten  provinces  into  wtiich  the  kingdom  is  divided 
(equivalent  to  having  one  in  each  of  the  several  States  of  this  Union) ;  and  as 
their  utility  was  tested,  their  number  was  increased ;  till  now  there  are  more 
than  forty  for  a  population  of  fourteen  millions.  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Austria, 
Russia,  Holland,  France,  and  all  other  countries  which  desire  U>  obtain  a  sufficient 
Dumber  of  well-qualified  teachers,  find  it  necessary  to  follow  this  example  ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  are  an  exception  to  so  general  a  rule.  Indeed, 
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■Dch  insUtut'ioiis  mmi  be  even  more  neeenaiy  for  ua  tban  Cat  them,  smee,  fron 
tbe  crowded  state  uf  the  profesaions  in  old  oocuitriea,  there  is  ntuch  greater  con- 
petitioa  fur  the  appuintment  of  schoolmaster  there  than  here. 

It  now  only  remains  that  I  state  a  few  of  tlie  nKire  promiDent  objectiooi 
vhirh  are  sonustimes  made  to  these  institutional  afid  eoMleavor  to  answer  the& 

1.  **  Such  institutions  are  unneeeasarj.  We  have  had  good  teaehora  withaul 
them,  and  may  have  good  teachers  stiil." 

This  is  the  old  stereotyped  objection  against  every  attempt  at  improvemeBt 
in  everv  age.  When  the  bold  experiment  was  first  made  of  nailing  ifun  upon  a 
horse's  ho^  tbe  objection  was  prooably  urged  that  horseshoes  were  eobrely  on- 
necessary.  **  We  have  had  excellent  horses  without  them,  and  shall  probably 
continue  to  have  them.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  never  used  iron  horseshoes: 
and  did  not  they  have  the  best  of  horses,  which  could  travel  thousands  ef  miJea^ 
and  bear  on  their  backs  the  conquerors  cf  the  world  f"  So,  when  diimueys  and 
glass  windows  were  first  introduced,  the  same  objection  woold  atiU  hold  good. 
**  We  have  had  very  comfortable  houses  without  these  expensive  addiUona.  Otir 
fatliers  never  had  them,  and  why  should  we  T  And  at  this  day,  if  we  were  to 
attempt,  ia  certain  parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
wearing  pantaloons,  we  should  probably  be  met  with  the  same  objection.  **  We 
have  biid  very  good  men  without  pantaloons,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  continue  to 
have  them.'*  In  fact,  we  seldom  know  the  inconveniences  of  an  old  thing  till  we 
have  taken  a  new  and  better  one  in  its  stead.  It  b  scarcely  a  year  since  the 
Kew  York  and  European  sailing  packets  were  supposed  to  alSord  the  very  «• 
flut  ultra  of  a  comfortable  and  speedy  passage  across  tbe  Atlantic ;  but  now.  in 
Qomparison  with  the  newly-established  steam-packets,  they  are  justly  regarded 
as  a  slow,  uncertain,  and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance.  The  human  race  is  pro- 
gressive, and  it  often  happens  that  the  greatest  conveniences  of  one  generatioa 
are  reckoned  among  the  clumsiest  waste  lumber  of  the  next.  Compare  the  best 
printing-press  at  which  Dr.  Franklin  ever  worked,  with  those  splendid  maduoes 
which  now  throw  off  their  thousand  sheets  an  hour ;  and  who  will  put  these  down 
by  repeating,  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  very  good  printer,  and  made  very  good 
books,  and  became  quite  rich  without  them  ? 

I  know  that  we  have  good  teachers  already ;  and  I  honor  the  men  who  have 
made  themselves  good  teachers,  with  so  little  encouragement,  and  so  little  op- 
portunity of  study.  But  I  also  know  that  such  teachers  are  very  few,  almcat 
none,  in  comparison  with  the  public  wants ;  and  that  a  supply  never  can  be 
expected  witliout  the  increased  facilities  wliich  a  good  Teachers'  Seminary  wouki 
furnish. 

2.  *'  Such  an  institution  would  be  very  expenaive." 

.  True,  it  would  cost  more  than  it  would  to  build  a  stable,  or  fence  in  a  few 
acres  of  ground ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  matter  a  canal  is  expensive,  and  so  ia 
a  public  road,  and  many  other  things  which  the  pubUc  good  reouirea,  and  tha 
people  arc  willing  to  pay  for.  Ihe  only  questions  worthy  ca  answer  are: 
whether  the  expense  be  disproportionate  to  the  object  to  be  secured  by  it  f  and 
Whetl)er  it  bo  beyond  the  resources  of  the  country  I  To  both  these  questions  I 
nnhesitatingly  answer.  No.  The  object  to  be  secured  ia  one  which  would  fully 
iustify  any  amount  of  expense  that  might  be  laid  out  upon  it ;  and  all  that  need 
be  done  might  be  done,  and  not  a  man  in  the  State  feel  the  poorer  for  it.  We 
could  not  expect  a  perfect  institution  at  once.  We  must  begin  where  we  are, 
and  go  forward  by  degrees.  A  school  sufficient  for  all  present  purposes  mi^ 
well  be  maintained  for  five  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  ana  what  is  that  for  States 
with  resources  like  most  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  for  the  sake  of  secor- 
mg  an  object  so  great  as  the  perfection  of  the  school  system  I  If  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  with  fourteen  millions  of  people,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  very  poor, 
and  the  other  third  not  very  rich,  can  support  fotiy^two  Teachers*  Seminaries 
•urely  such  States  as  Ohio^  and  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  and  othersi  with  pop- 
ulations of  more  than  a  million,  none  of  whom  are  very  poor,  and  many  feat 
growing  rich,  can  afford  to  support  one, 

8.  "  We  cannot  be  certain  that  they  who  stu^y  in  auch  inatitatiooa  would  d»> 
Tote  themselves  to  tbe  business  of  teaching." 

This  objection  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  professional  instituticns ;  and  if 
it  is  of  any  weight  against  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  it  is  equally  available  against 
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a  medioal  school  The  objection,  howerer,  has  Tery  little  weigcht ;  for  after  a 
has  prepared  himself  for  a  profession,  he  fi^enerally  wishes  to  engage  in  it,  if  he 
is  competent  to  discharge  its  duties ;  and  if  he  is  not  competent,  the  pubiic  are: 
DO  losers  by  his  withdrawal. 

But  let  it  even  be  suppo9ed  that  a  Teachers'  Seminary  should  be  established 
Ob  the  plan  abore  sketcned  out,  and  occasionally  a  man  should  go  successfully 
through  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  not  engage  in  teaching ;  are  tbe^ 
]Mrt)lic  the  losers  by  it  ?  Is  the  man  a  worse  member  of  society  after  such  a 
course  of  study,  or  a  better  f  Is  he  less  int^^sted  in  schools,  or  less  able  ta 
perform  the  duties  of  a  school  officer,  or  less  Qualified  to  giye  a  useful  direction' 
to  the  system  among  the  people,  than  he  wouid  have  been  without  such  a  course 
of  study  f  Is  ho  not  manifestly  able  to  stand  on  higher  ground  in  all  these  re- 
spects, than  he  otherwise  coulcl  have  done  f  The  benelit  which  the  public  would 
oertve  from  such  men  out  of  the  profession  (and  such  would  be  useful  in  every 
sehool  district)  would  amply  remunerate  all  the  expenses  of  the  establishmeiiL 
But  such  cases  would  be  too  few  to  avail  much  on  either  side  of  the  argument ; 
certainly,  in  any  view  of  them,  they  can  argue  nothing  against  the  estabushment 
of  Teachers'  Seminaries. 

4.  **  Teachers  educated  in  such  an  institution  would  exclude  all  others  from 
the  profession." 

Not  unless  the  institution  could  furnish  a  supply  for  all  the  schools,  and  they 
were  so  decidedly  superior  that  the  people  would  prefer  them  to  all  others ;  in 
which  case  certainly  the  best  interests  or  education  demand  that  the  statement  in 
the  objection  should  be  verified  in  fact.  But  the  success  of  the  institution  will 
not  be  so  great  and  all-absorbing  as  this.  It  will  not  be  able  at  once  to  supply 
half  the  number  of  teacliers  needed,  and  all  who  are  educated  in  it  will  not  be 
superior  to  every  one  who  has  not  enjoyed  its  advantages.  Tliere  is  great  di-* 
versity  of  natural  gifts ;  and  some,  with  very  slender  advantages,  will  be  superior 
to  others  who  have  been  in  possession  of  every  facility  for  acquisition.  That  smch 
an  institution  will  elevate  the  standard  of  qualification  among  teachera,  and  crowd 
out  those  who  notoriously  fall  below  this  standard,  is  indeed  true ;  but  this,  so 
far  from  being  an  objection,  is  one  of  its  highest  recommendations. 

5.  **  One  such  institution  cannot  afford  a  sufficient  supply  for  all  the  schools." 
This  is  readily  conceded  ;  but  people  generally  admit  that  half  a  loaf  is  better 

than  no  bread,  especially  if  they  are  hungry.  If  we  have  a  thousand  teachers; 
it  LB  much  better  that  three  hundred  of  the  number  should  be  well  qualified, 
than  that  all  should  be  incompetent ;  and  five  hundred  would  be  still  better  than 
three  hundred,  and  seven  hundred  better  than  either,  and  the  whole  thousand 
best  of  all.  We  must  begin  as  well  as  we  can,  and  go  forward  as  fast  as  we  are 
able ;  and  not  be  like  the  poor  fool  who  will  not  move  at  all,  because  the  first 
step  he  takes  from  his  own  door  will  not  land  him  at  once  in  the  place  of  hia 
destination.  The  first  step  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  second,  and  the  seo* 
ond  to  the  third,  and  so  on  till  all  tlie  steps  are  taken,  and  the  journey  completed. 
The  educated  teacher  will  exert  a  reforming  influence  on  those  who  have  not 
been  so  well  prepared ;  he  will  elevate  and  enlarge  their  views  of  the  duties  of 
the  profession,  and  greatly  assist  them  in  their  endeavors  after  a  more  perfect 
quaatication.*  Ho  will  also  excite  capable  young  men  among  his  pupils  to  en- 
gage  in  the  profession ;  for  one  of  the  greatest  excitements  of  the  young  to  en- 
gage  in  any  business,  is  to  see  a  superior  whom  they  respect  in  the  succesafu] 
prosecution  of  it. 

Every  well-educated  teacher  does  much  toward  quali^ing  those  who  are  al- 
ready in  the  profession  without  sufficient  preparation,  and  toward  exciting  othera 
to  engage  in  it ;  and  thus,  though  the  institution  cannot  supply  nearly  teachers 
enough  for  all  the  schools,  yet  aU  the  schools  will  be  better  taught  in  consequence 
of  its  influence.  Moreover,  a  State  institution  would  be  the  parent  of  many 
others,  which  would  gradually  arise,  as  their  necessity  would  be  appreciated 
from  the  perceived  success  of  the  first 

6.  **  The  wages  of  teachers  are  not  sufficient  to  induce  teachers  so  well  edQ« 
cated  to  engage  in  the  professioa" 

At  present  this  is  true ;  for  wages  are  generally  graduated  according  to  the 
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The  character  and  methods  of  religious  instruction  of  the  young 
in  this  country,  through  the  home,  the  church  and  the  school,  and 
how  far  it  has  been  or  can  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools, 
would  form  an  interesting  subject  of  investigation  and  discussion. 
It  is  within  the  remembrance  of  perhaps  many  of  us  who  received 
our  early  training  in  New  England,  that  the  Saturday  morning  in 
the  district  school  was  given  to  a  lesson  and  drill  in  the  "Assembly's 
Catechism,"  or  "  New  England  Primer,"  and  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  New  England  history  such  was  doubtless  more  uniformly  the 
case.  Indeed,  an  order  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1642  and  the  Connecticut  Code  of  1650  provided,  "that  all  masters 
of  families  do,  once  a  week  at  least,  catechise  their  children  and 
servants  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  un- 
able to  do  so  much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  chil- 
dren or  apprentices  to  learn  some  short  orthodox  catechism,  without 
book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  to  the  questions  that  shall  be 
propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechisms  by  their  parents  or  mas- 
ters, or  any  of  the  selectmen,  when  they  shall  have  called  them  to  a 
trial  of  what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind."  It  was  customary  for 
the  heads  of  families  to  gather  round  them  on  Sunday  their  children 
and  servants,  for  such  instruction,  and  for  the  pastors  to  catechise 
the  young  of  their  congregations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times 
in  the  school  and  at  their  homes.  And  "  Sunday-schools  " — schools 
in  which  the  children  of  a  community  met  together  on  the  Sabbath 
for  common  religious  instruction — were  probably  not  very  unusual. 
In  Roxbury,  Mass.,  it  is  known  that  in  1674  a  Sabbath  school  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Congregational  Church,  at  which  the  boys  and  girls 
were  instructed  after  morning  service  by  male  and  female  teachers 
respectively,  in  the  catechism  and  Scriptures.  The  noted  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy, settled  at  Bethlehem  in  Connecticut  from  1740  till  his  death, 
was  wont  to  meet  the  youth  of  his  congregation  for  the  purpose  of 
catechetical  and  Biblical  instruction,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 

the  members  of  his  church.     Also  in  Washington,  Ct.,  in  1781, 
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it  wu  the  cdrUiih  for  the  elders  of  the  chn 
aroaod  them  upon  the  shftded  green,  id  ik 
mi&sionB,  and  there  inBtmct  them  in  the  ] 
echi»m.  Such  schools  were  probabljr  m< 
sections  of  the  country.  The  plan  devil 
England  in  1T6I,  for  the  Sunday  instmcti 
children,  was  soon  imitated  in  tbiscouutr 
kind  was  established  hy  Bishop  Asbury  i 
Samuel  Slater,  fattier  of  the  cotton  manuf 
lished  a  Sunday-school  at  Pawtucket,  R.  1 
of  his  operatives,  and  sustained  it  for  torn 
expense.  In  1791,  or  earlier,  there  were  " 
adelphia,  though  it  is  not  certain  how  fi 
religious  instruction.  The  first  in  New  ' 
been  opened  in  1793  by  a  poor  African  i 
Dorant  of  any  similar  attempts  elsewhere, 
children  of  her  neighborhood.  Id  1796 
instruction  on  the  Sabbath  was  organized 
rated,  but  it  contemplated  no  religious  in 
and  1804  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  with  her 
Dr.  Bethune,  who  bad  become  familiar 
while  traveling  in  Europe,  opened  a  sc 
York  at  her  own  expense,  and  also  bd] 
others  established  through  tbeir  inatrurae 
S.  Wilmer  commenced  a  Sunday-scbool  . 
iu  1808  the  same  person  began  a  schoo 
Jersey.  In  1809  Mr.  8.  C.  BIydon,  a 
Mass.,  opened  a  Sunday-school  for  instrot 
and  from  4i  to  6  P.  M.,  free  of  all  chu 
blank-books.  In  1807  tbe  first  Sabbath 
tion  with  a  church,  was  formed  at  Httsbi 
opened  with  240  scholars.  In  1811  scho 
delpliia  by  Rev.  Robert  May,  a  missionu 
a  school  was  established  by  a  gentleman 
additional  schools  were  opened  in  New  Y 
dies,  and  also  two  in  tbe  districta  of  PhiL 
year  a  school  was  formed  at  Wilmingto 
several  schools  were  commenced  in  the  ] 
in  a  few  months  numbered  500  scholara. 
very  different  thing  from  tie  Snnday-so 
The  teachers  were  hired;  the  children  w 
the  very  ignorant  and  often  viciona  child 
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and  the  apelling-book  and  hymn-book  were  the  principal  text-books 
required.  To  John  Wesley,  in  1785,  is  attributed  the  change  from 
paid  to  voluntary  teachers  and  from  secular  to  religious  instruction. 
This  change  commenced  in  the  United  States  about  1809  and  was 
simultaneous  with  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  schools  from  in- 
dividuals to  churches.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the  first  Sunday- 
school  in  Boston  was  commenced  in  connection  with  Christ  Church, 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Shubael  Bell,  modeled  on  the  plan  of 
those  established  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England,  but  was  (^en 
to  children  of  all  denominations.  This  school  had  been  projected 
in  1808  and  the  rector  had  then  prepared  a  small  volume,  called  the 
"  Youth's  Manual,"  to  bo  used  in  instruction.  In  1817  it  was  or- 
ganized as  the  Salem  Street  Sunday-School  Society,  by  which  name 
it  was  long  known,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ingraham  it  was  for  many  years  zealously  and  successfully  conducted. 
In  1816  a  Sunday-school  was  opened  by  six  young  men  in  Norwich, 
Ct,  and  in  1818  the  four  churches  in  Hartford  united  and  formed  a 
Sabbath  school  society  and  adopted  measures  for  an  efficient  or- 
ganization of  a  school  in  each  of  the  congregations — though  some- 
Uiing  had  been  done  in  that  direction  some  time  before. 

But  the  first  permanent  association  for  the  promotion  of  Sunday- 
schools  in  the  United  States,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  record, 
was  the  First-day  or  Sunday-School  Society^  established  in  Phila- 
delphia, January  11,  1791.  Members  of  dififerent  religious  denomi- 
nations were  united  in  the  enterprise,  (among  them  were  Dr.  Rush, 
Robert  Ralston,  Paul  Beck,  Jr.,  William  Rawle,  Thomas  B.  Cope, 
Matthew  Carey  and  Thomas  Armat,)  and  Bishop  White,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  its  first  president  and  held  the 
office  until  his  decease.  The  constitution  of  this  Society  required 
that  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  established  by  it,  or  receiv- 
ing its  assistance,  should  be  confined  to  *^  reading  and  writing  from 
the  Bible  and  such  other  moral  and  religious  books  as  the  Society 
may,  from  time  to  time,  direct."  The  teachers  were  paid  for  their 
services.  This  Society  is  still  in  existence,  though  it  has  had  no 
school  under  its  charge  since  1819,  but  it  possesses  a  small  fund  ac- 
cumulated from  legacies  and  subscriptions,  and  applies  the  income 
(about  $300)  to  the  appropriation  of  books  to  needy  Sunday-schools 
in  Philadelphia  and  its  environs. 

The  New  York  Sunday-School  Union  was  instituted  February 
26,  1810,  to  '^enccAirage  and  assist  those  engaged  in  the  superin- 
tendence and  instruction  of  Sunday-schools,  to  promote,  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  schools,  to  improve  the  method  of  teaching,  and  to 
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unite  the  Christian  feelings,  the  counsels  and  labors  of  persons  of 
different  denominations  in  these  benevolent  undertakings."  This 
ever  active  and  well  conducted  Society  finally  became  an  anxiliaij 
to  the  "American  Union/'  and  as  such  has  continued  ita  labors  witk 
encouraging  success. 

The  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  was  formed 
May  26,  1817,  with  this  leading  design,  to  '^cultivate  unity  and 
charity  among  those  of  different  names,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
gratuitous  instruction  in  Sunday  and  adult  schools,  to  promote  their 
establishment  in  the  city  and  in  the  villages  in  the  country,  to  give 
more  effect  to  Christian  exertion  in  general,  and  to  encourage  and 
strenffthen  each  other  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer."  The  Associ- 
ation  embraced  the  members  of  the  several  Sunday  and  adult  school 
societies  of  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  increased  from  43  schools  with  556  teachers  and  5,970  scholars 
in  1818,  to  723  schools  with  7,300  teachers  and  49,619  scholars  io 
1824. 

Those  three  societies  were  quite  local  in  their  operations  and  in- 
fluence, but  all  of  them  recognized  the  Union  principle  as  the  basb 
of  their  organization  and  sought  to  inculcate  the  great  truths  re- 
ceived by  all  the  Evangelical  denominations.  After  a  useful  career 
of  seven  years,  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union, 
in  obedience  to  a  loud  call  for  a  new  and  more  general  organization, 
was  merged  in  the  American  Sunday-School  Union. 

AAUCRICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

Tlie  suggestion  of  forming  such  an  association  first  came  from 
New  York,  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1824,  the  Society  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  under  the  following  constitution : — 

Art.  I.  This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Amkbtcan  Sunday- 
School  Uxiox."  Its  objects  are  to  concentrate  the  eflbrts  of  Sabbath  School 
Societies  in  the  different  sections  of  our  country — to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
friends  of  religious  instruction  on  the  Lord's  day — to  disseminate  useful  informs^ 
tion — circulate  moral  and  religious  publications  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  to 
endeavor  to  plant  a  Sunday-school  wherever  there  is  a  population. 

Akt.  II.  Each  subscriber  of  three  dollars  annually  shall  be  a  member.  Eacii 
subscriber,  paying  thirty  dollars  at  one  time,  shall  be  a  member  for  life.  Sun- 
day-School  S<K'ietie8  or  Unions,  paying  three  dollars  or  more  to  the  funds  of  this 
institution,*  and  sending  a  copy  of  their  constitution,  list  of  their  officers^  and  an 
annuul  report,  shall  be  auxiliary,  and  be  entitled  to  purchase  books  at  the  re- 
duced prices. 

Art.  III.  The  affairs  and  funds  of  this  Society  shall  be  under  the  directk>n  of 
a  Board,  consisting  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  thirty-six  Managers,  twenty-four  of  whom 
shall  reside  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  its  vicinity.  Tf^e  Managers  shall  be 
divided  into  tliree  classes,  whose  terms  of  service  sliall  be  respectively  one,  tin\ 
and  three  years;  but  they  may  be  reelected. 

*  Tbb  ooDditioD  wu  repealed  la  18U. 
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Art.  rV.  The  OfBcers  and  Managers  shall  be  laymen,  and  shall  be  elected  hf 
Wllot. 

Art.  V.  The  Managers  shall  annually  elect  all  officers  of  the  Society,  fill  va- 
cancies in  their  own  body,  make  their  own  by>lawg,  pabliah  such  books,  period- 
ical works  and  tracts,  as  tliey  may  deem  expedient,  and  may  adopt  sucli  other 
measures  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
Seven  Managers  sliall  constitute  a  quorum. 

'Art.  VI.  Tlio  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  on 
tlie  tirst  Tuesday  after  tlie  20th  ot  May,  when  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year 
■liall  bo  reported,  the  accounts  presented,  and  the  Managers  chosen.  Fifteen 
membern  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  If  a  quorum  does  not  appear  on  the  da/ 
of  the  annual  meeting,  the  election  of  Managers  shall  take  place  at  the  next 
meeting  whenever  a  quorum  appears,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Society  shall  re* 
main  in  office  until  a  new  election  takes  place. 

Art.  VII.  Special  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  called  by  the  President,  or 
in  his  absence,  by  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  at  the  written  request  of  six 
Managers;  of  wiiich  meeting  three  days'  public  notice  sliall  be  given. 

Art.  VIII.  Officers  of  Sunday-School  Unions  auxiliary  to  tliis  Society,  and 
dorgymen  whose  schools  are  attached  to  it,  sliall  have  the  privilege  of  attend* 
iug  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  IX.  No  alteration  in  this  couHtitution  shall  t^ke  place,  unless  the  same 
sltall  bo  proposed,  in  writing,  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  at  least  three  months 
jirevious  lo  its  adoption,  and  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
at  a  meeting  duly  notified.  ' 

This  constitution  remained  substantially  the  same  until  1845, 
when  the  Society  was  incorporated  under  a  charter  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  containing  nearly  the  same  provisions. 

The  whole  number  of  bound  reading-books  which  were  published 
by  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union,  at  the  time 
of  its  absorption  in  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  was  twen- 
ty-one, and  the  funds  transferred,  on  which  the  new  organization 
began  business,  was  about  15,000. 

The  chief  object  of  this  new  Society  was  "  to  endeavor  to  plant 
and  sustain  a  Sunday-school  wherever  there  was  a  population,"  and 
thus  to  place  "  the  means  of  learning  to  read  and  understand  the 
«acred  Scriptures  within  the  reach  of  every  individual  in  our  coun- 
try " — an  object  that  has  been  persistently  and  consistently  kept  in 
Yiew  in  all  the  succeeding  measures  of  the  Society.  To  secure  one 
of  the  first  requisites,  an  organ  of  communication  with  the  public, 
and  a  medium  by  which  to  instruct,  encourage  and  stimulate  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  a  monthly  publication  (The  Sunday-School 
Magazine)  was  commenced.  This  magazine  was  continued  for 
seven  years,  when  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  weekly  newspaper, 
which,  under  various  titles  and  with  some  changes  in  size,  price 
and  frequency  of  publication,  has  been  continued  till  the  present 
time,  and  "  a  more  valuable  repository  of  facts  and  principles  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  religious  education  in  our  country  is  not 
to  be  found."  A  periodical  for  young  children,  "The  Youth's 
Friend,"  was  likewise  commenced  and  has  continued  in  some  form 
till  the  present.      The   Sunday-school  of  the  kind   contemplated 
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was  for  religious  instrnction  exclusively,  and  was  to  receive  flO 
classes  of  children  and  care  for  them  alike.  But  for  aoeh  schoob 
there  was  no  precedent.  The  schools  of  the  London  School  Udioh, 
which  had  been  in  operation  since  1803  and  had  grown  oat  of 
Raikc^s  efforts,  had  embraced  only  the  neglected  and  inferior  classes 
of  children,  and  were  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing  and  other  necessary  elementary  knowledge. 
Even  the  First-day  or  Sunday-School  Society  of  Philadelphia  bad 
in  view  rather  the  secular  and  moral  than  religions  instruction  of 
the  children.  There  were  no  text-books  or  guides  for  instnicUoo, 
and  no  other  publication  applicable  for  the  purpose  beyond  the  Bir 
ble  itself  and  the  catechism,  except  the  few  publications  of  the 
Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union.  Moreover,  where  the  influeuce 
of  Sunday-schools  was  most  needed  was  there  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  be  overcome  of  variety  of  creeds  and  conflict  of  religious  opinions 
and  usages.  To  meet  the  latter  difficulty  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  were  retained, 
viz.,  that  the  Board  of  officers  and  managers  should  be  laymen  ex- 
clusively, and  that  they  should  include  members  of  the  principal 
Evangelical  denominations  of  the  country.  And  this  principle  his 
been  preserved  in  all  departments  of  the  Society's  business,  principal 
and  subordinate.  Two  distinct  fields  of  labor  opened  before  it  from 
the  outset,  and  were  simultaneously  entered  upon — the  multiplica- 
tion of  schools,  especially  in  places  otherwise  destitute  of  religions 
teaching,  and  the  preparation  of  suitable  books.  To  secure  the  first 
object,  agents,  or  "  missionaries,"  as  they  were  called,  both  clerical 
and  lay,  were  sent  out  to  explore  districts  that  were  especialij 
needy,  and  there  open  new  schools  or  prepare  the  way  for  them  as 
might  be  practicable,  to  visit  and  encourage  schools  already  exist 
ing,  to  organize  auxiliary  societies,  and  to  solicit  funds  for  the  de- 
frayment of  their  expenses.  The  compensation  paid  to  such  mis- 
sionaries did  not  exceed,  on  an  average,  a  dollar  a  day  for  the  time 
actually  expended.  The  total  expenses  of  the  missionary  service 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  were  defrayed  by  these  volnntaiy 
contributions  made  at  the  monthly  concerts  of  prayer  for  Snndaj- 
schools,  and  by  the  admission  fees  of  members  and  auxiliaries.  For 
the  use  of  these  schools  elcmentarv  books  were  needed,  snch  as 
primers,  spelling-books,  testaments,  hymn-books,  Ac,  which  were 
famished  by  the  Society  gratuitously  if  necessary,  or  at  a  very  low 
price,  (two  to  eight  cents  each.)  In  the  second  year  the  missionary 
work  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  special  committee,  and  a  generd 
agent  was  employed  to  visit  the  different  sections  of  the  countiy  for 
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the  purpose  of  awakening  a  more  general  interest  in  the  objects  of 
tile  Society,  and  to  obtain  contributions  in  the  larger  cities.  The 
pecuniary  results  of  this  agency  were  less  than  $2,600,  but  the  So- 
ciety were  encouraged  by  the  increased  favor  with  which  its  labors 
were  received,  by  the  new  openings  for  more  extended  missionary 
workf  and  by  the  increased  demand  for  its  publications.  The  depart- 
ment of  publication  had  been  committed  to  a  "  Committee  of  Publi* 
cation  "  of  five  members,  chosen  from  and  by  the  managers,  of  differ^ 
ent  denominations.  No  publication  was  permitted  that  had  not 
their  unanimous  approval.  The  sales  of  the  second  year  were  over 
(8,000.  In  the  following  year  suitable  premises  for  the  use  of  the 
Society  were  secured,  at  a  total  cost  of  over  $40,000,  of  which  a 
third  part  was  contributed  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  re* 
mainder  secured  by  mortgage. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  a  change  was  introduced  in  the 
method  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schoob,  which  has  added 
greatly  to  their  influence  and  usefulness.  The  practice  of  commit* 
ting  passages  of  Scripture  to  memory,  held  at  first  a  prominent  place 
in  the  exercises  of  the  schools.  The  Westminster  and  other  cate- 
ehisms,  though  used  in  some  schools,  were  not  in  general  use  and 
of  course  were  not  furnished  among  the  Society's  publications. 
Hence  the  children  were  expected  and  encouraged  to  learn  to  repeat 
verses  from  the  Bible  as  a  regular  and  almost  exclusive  form  of  reci- 
tation ;  whole  chapters  and  not  unfrequently  entire  books  of  the  Bible 
were  thus  committed  to  memory  and  a  thoughtless  and  vain  repeti- 
tion of  words  too  often  claimed  undeserved  merit,  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  useful  exercises  of  the  intellect  and  reason.  The  first  step  to 
improvement  in  this  particular  was  the  selection  of  a  definite  portion 
of  Scripture  for  the  whole  school.  This  was  followed  by  a  system- 
atic series  of  selections  from  the  gospel  history,  in  chronological 
order,  comprising  47  lessons  of  10-20  verses  each,  printed  upon 
oards.  The  use  of  these  lessons  gave  time  for  explanations  and 
questions  from  the  teacher,  and  made  necessary,  upon  his  part,  some 
degree  of  skill  and  preparation.  As  an  aid  to  the  teacher,  therefore, 
and  to  supply  to  some  extent  this  necessity,  a  series  of  question 
books  was  next  devised  by  Rev.  Albert  Judson,  at  that  time  agent 
of  the  New  York  Sunday -School  Union.  These  "Union  Ques- 
tions ''  were  so  arranged  as  both  to  meet  the  dificrent  capacities  of 
the  members  of  a  class  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to  limit  or  enlarge 
the  course  of  instruction  at  pleasure.  The  proposed  method  of 
study  and  instruction  in  connection  with  the  question  books,  con- 
utting  of  the  committal  of  the  lesson  to  memory  by  the  scholars, 
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the  faithful  study  of  the  lesson  hy  the  teacher,  and  the  mee^ng  of 
the  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor  or  superintendent,  for 
mutual  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  following  Sunday's  teach- 
ing, has  heen  proved  by  all  subsequent  experience  the  raost  efficient 
and  successful  course  that  could  be  devised.  The  introduction  of 
these  books  caused  an  almost  complete  revolution  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sunday-schools,  not  only  of  the  Society  but  of  all  other 
denominational  schools.  The  Society  now  publish  seventeen  ques- 
tion books  for  children  of  different  ages  and  covering  the  greater 
part  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  besides  numerous  aids 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  scholars,  while  many  more  books  upon 
substantially  the  same  plan  have  been  prepared  and  published  by 
other  societies  in  this  country  and  England. 

The  "  ticket  system  "  had  been  in  quite  prevalent  use  before  the 
organization  of  this  Society,  and  had  assumed  a  peculiar  form  in  the 
schools  of  this  country.  By  this  system  small  tickets  of  different 
colors,  with  a  text  of  Scripture  printed  upon  each,  had  certain  t^ 
bitrary  values  attached  to  them,  as  might  be  agreed  upon.  A  blue 
ticket  was  given  to  a  child  for  the  recitation  of  a  hymn,  or  a  certain 
number  of  verses  from  the  Bible,  for  punctuality  or  regularity  of 
attendance,  good  behavior,  &c.  Five,  ten  or  twenty  of  these  blue 
tickets  were  made  equivalent  to  one  red  one,  and  two  or  more  red 
tickets  entitled  the  holder  to  a  two,  five,  ten  or  twenty  cent  book, 
which  became  the  child's  own  property,  or  in  case  of  poor  children, 
they  might  even  be  redeemable  with  shoes,  stockings,  <fec.  Besides 
that  a  mercenary  motive  was  thus  appealed  to,  there  could  not  but 
result  various  and  great  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  tickets, 
and  moreover  the  expense  in  a  large  school  was  not  inconsiderable. 
This  plan,  therefore,  gave  place  gradually  to  the  more  economical 
and  more  generally  useful  circulating  library,  and  thus  arose  the 
"Sunday-school  Library"  feature, at  that  time  peculiar  to  American 
Sunday-schools.  But  at  first  the  number  of  books  at  all  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  was  extremely  limited ;  not  above  30  or  40  could 
be  collected  from  all  sources  and  many  of  these  were  reprints  of 
English  books.*  The  demand  which  soon  arose  was,  however,  one 
which  book-manufacturers  generally  would  not  care  to  supply.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  books  should  be  furnished  as  cheaply  as 
possible  and  that  they  should  be  free  from  all  sectarian  peculiarities. 
Such  books  the  Society  undertook  to  furnish,  circulated  its  priced 
catalogues  all  over  the  land,  and  opened  depositories  at  variooa 
points.     The  number  of  these  book  agencies  in  1827  was  67. 

*  The  Appendix  to  Ihe  S6lh  Aonual  Report  of  the  Soeiety  gives  intcietlia;  infuroiatioo  i#* 
•pectinf  the  juTeailt  books  then  in  popular  use. 
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When  the  Society  was  instituted  in  1824  there  were  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  723 
schools,  7,300  teachers,  and  46,619  scholars,  all  of  which  were 
transferred  to  the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  In  May,  1828, 
these  numbers  had  increased  to  2,560  schools,  32,766  teachers, 
and  259,656  scholars;  and  in  May,  1829,  to  5,901  schools,  52,663 
teachers,  349,202  scholars,  and  234,587  volumes  in  school  libraries. 
These  schools  were  scattered  over  every  State  in  the  Union,  while 
"  Michigan  Territory  "  ako  reported  1  school  with  23  teachers  and 
160  scholars. 

So  extended  had  now  become  the  operations  of  the  Society  that 
it  was  deemed  prudent  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  obtain  an  act 
of  incorporation,  empowering  them  to  hold  a  limited  amount  of 
property  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business,  and  to  thus 
relieve  themselves  of  personal  pecuniary  responsibility.  But  the 
application  for  a  charter  was  met  with  such  suspicion  and  gave  rise 
to  such  a  degree  and  kind  of  hostility  from  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  as  was  wholly  unexpected  ;  the  charter  was  denied  and 
not  till  1845  was  the  application  renewed.  The  receipts  of  the  Soci- 
ety had  been  84,000  in  the  first  year,  $9,000  in  the  second,  $19,000 
in  the  third,  and  $58,000  in  the  fourth,  at  the  end  of  which  year, 
however,  the  debts  of  the  Society  amounted  to  $35,000  and  the 
effective  capital  to  but  $25,000.  Still  the  opportunities  for  the  or- 
ganization of  new  schools  at  the  West  were  so  many  and  favorable, 
and  the  calls  for  assistance  were  so  urgent  and  incessant,  that  the 
Board  were  incited  to  more  extended  labors.  A  meeting  of  dele- 
gates, representing  the  Sunday -Schools  of  fourteen  different  States, 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1828,  encouraged  the  Society  in  its 
endeavors  by  promises  of  cooperation  and  an  immediate  subscription 
of  nearly  $5,000.  In  1829  was  established  at  Cincinnati  the  first 
permanent  agency  in  the  Western  States,  and  that  section  was  thor- 
oughly cxj)lored  by  pn  agent  with  a  view  to  a  more  systematic  mis- 
sionary labor,  and  At  the  following  anniversar}^  of  the  Society  in  May, 
1830,  it  was  resolved,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  organize  a  Sunday- 
school,  within  two  years,  in  every  destitute  place  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  purpose  was  received  with  favor  and  entered 
upon  with  zeal,  nearly  $25,000  were  subscribed  and  collected  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  within  a  few  days,  and  numerous  ardent 
and  enterprising  missionaries  were  sent  into  the  field. 

Large  additions  were  now  made  to  the  number  of  books  for  li- 
brary use,  and  similar  publications  began  also  to  be  issued  by  other 
organizations.     The  great  mass  of  the  library  books  of  the  Society 
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consisted  of  scriptural  and  other  aathentic  biogr^ihiesi  miiwionaiy 
history,  and  expositionsy  iUustrations  and  enforcements  of  lelig^onji 
traths.  Some  were  purely  didactic,  while  some  employed  fictitioni 
narrative  as  a  means  of  enforcing  doctrinal  precepts,  but  ''as  a  whole 
the  Society^B  publications  are  probably  as  free  from  every  thing  of 
a  light  or  fictitious  nature  as  any  collection  of  books  of  this  class  is 
the  English  language/'  The  demands  for  books  were  so  urgent 
from  its  missionaries  in  the  field  as  to  compel  an  anticipation  of  the 
Society's  receipts  in  order  to  supply  them,  and  debts  were  incurred 
in  1831  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $80,000* 

In  May,  1832,  a  meeting  of  Sunday*school  superintendents  and 
teachers  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  were  delegates  from 
fifteen  different  States,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  informa- 
tion respecting  the  results  of  the  preceding  seven  years'  labors;  a  se- 
ries of  interrogatories  was  addressed  to  the  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers of  Sunday-schools  throughout  the  country,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
hold  a  convention  "  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  principles  of 
the  institution,  the  duties  of  ofiScers,  and  the  best  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, instruction,  and  discipline."  This  convention  assembled  ia 
New  York  on  the  10th  of  October,  1833,  and  continued  in  session 
three  days,  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  presiding. 

The  legitimate  field  of  labor  of  the  Society,  though  it  might  un- 
der the  constitution  be  considered  as  unrestrained,  has  always  been 
limited  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  though  repeatedly 
solicited,  it  has  ever  refused  to  extend  its  missionary  work  beyond 
those  limits.  But  in  1833  an  earnest  appeal  was  made  by  the  Board 
for  Foreign  Missions  for  assistance  in  translating  its  works  for  the  use 
of  schools  at  foreign  missionary  stations,  and  an  agency  was  created 
to  raise  $12,000  for  this  purpose.  Less  than  a  third  of  the  amount 
was  thns  secured,  from  which  appropriations  were  made  to  missions 
in  India,  China,  Greece,  Persia,  Turkey  and  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
donations  of  books  were  also  made  to  the  Ceylon  and  India  missions 
and  for  distribution  in  South  America,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  a 
depository  for  the  sale  of  its  books  was  established  at  Calcutta. 
Various  translations  have  been  made  of  the  Society's  publications 
into  French,  German,  Greek,  Swedish;  Portuguese,  Bengalee,  and 
some  other  Indian  languages. 

At  the  same  time  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  after  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  territory  by  the  late 
Rev.  Robert  Baird,  D,  D.,  the  effort  was  commenced  to  supply  the 

*  The  9th  Annual  Report,  May,  1831,  containi  a  ttatemeot  of  the  operations  of  the  Society 
to  that  time,  ihows  the  great  economy  of  Sundoy-achool  instracUon,  and  TJndicalet  the  tovm 
(tf  the  Society  upo!i  the  oontrorerted  tulject  of  the  nee  of  fiction  in  reUfiooa  books. 
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obviously  existing  want  of  Siindaj-scW>lB,  by  missionary  labor,  as 
at  the  West.  But  the  attempt  was  met  with  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
Of  the  $30,000  contributed  for  the  object,  nearly  half  was  raised 
from  Vii^nia,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  the  greater  part  of 
tiie  remainder  from  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  as  in  1838  the  appropriations  to  this  field  ex- 
ceeded the  contributions  by  nearly  $3,000,  the  work  from  that  date, 
in  great  part,  ceased  to  be  one  for  special  appropriations.  Indeed, 
the  selection  of  such  special  fields  of  labor  and  the  excitement  of  a 
strong  popular  interest  which  proves  but  temporary,  has  been  always 
found  to  be  rather  disadvantageous  than  otherwise.  As  in  the  ap- 
peal for  the  West  in  1830,  which  resulted  in  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $50,000  in  two  years,  while  in  the  succeeding  six  years  the 
average  was  but  $10,600,  the  fitful  or  uncertain  gifts  of  impulse  and 
excitement  are  of  far  less  value  than  the  more  limited,  perhaps,  but 
more  uniform  and  permanent  resource  found  in  intelligent  sympathy 
and  a  cahn  sense  of  duty.* 

The  publication  of  the  "Youth's  Friend,"  a  small  18mo.  monthly 
of  16  pages,  was  still  continued,  but  in  1843  a  child's  paper,  the 
"  Youth's  Penny  Gazette,"  was  commenced — the  forerunner  of  the 
now  so  popular,  numerous  and  widely  distributed  children's  papers. 
The  doubts  of  success  that  attended  its  establishment  were  soon  re- 
moved. The  "Sunday-School  Journal"  had  now  been  published 
nearly  twenty  years,  intended  expressly  for  teachers,  and  every 
effort  had  been  made  to  suit  their  circumstances,  in  matter,  man- 
ner, and  price,  with  various  but  never  satisfactory  success.  It  was 
now  sought  to  extend  its  circulation  by  a  reduction  of  the  price  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  year. 

As  early  as  in  1826  the  plan  of  district  school  libraries  had  been 
suggested  in  the  publications  of  the  Society,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1837  the  Board  were  instructed  to  prepare  and  furnish 
at  the  lowest  price  a  small  select  library  for  the  use  of  common 
schools.  A  selection  of  121  volumes  was  therefore  made  from  the 
books  of  the  Society  and  no  labor  or  expense  was  spared  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  notice  of  parties  interested.  But  the  selection 
was  generally  objected  to  as  of  too  strictly  religious  a  character, 
and  was  adopted  in  comparatively  few  instances,  though  regarded 
with  favor  by  those  who  understood  its  character  and  the  design  of 
the  Society  in  preparing  it. 

In  1840  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  was  sent  upon  a  mission  to  England, 

*  Fur  a  view  of  the  roofnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  up  to  thli 
time  lee  the  15th  Annual  Report  of  the  Society. 
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especially  to  the  London  Sunday-School  Union  and  London  Relig- 
ious Tract  Society,  which  was  attended  with  very  desirable  resalts. 
Donations  of  considerable  value  were  received  from  both  Societies, 
and  relations  were  established  with  them  that  promised  important 
future  advantages.     The  first  legacy  made  to  the  Society  was  re- 
ceived in  1845,  since  which  time  some  very  valuable  bequests  have 
been  made,  the  chief  being  that  of  Mr.  Elliott  Cresson,  by  which 
the  interest  on  $50,000  was  appropriated  annually  to  the  use  of  the 
Society.     The  fimds  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  Society  in  its 
missionary  work  have  been  defrayed  have  been  for  the  most  part 
collected  from  the  various  Evangelical  churches.     Some  contribu- 
tions are  voluntary,  but  the  most  are  raised   by  appeals  to  the 
churches  through  collecting  agents  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who 
are  almost  exclusively  clergymen  and  are  remunerated  for  their 
services.     In  1841  the  amount  of  these  collections  was  $14,260. 
In   1848  the  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  was  $6,296,  col- 
lected by  agents  (nine  in  number)  $24,797,  at  an  expense  of  $7,437. 
Forty-three  missionaries  were  employed  at  an  expense  of  $11,894, 
and  libraries,  tracts,  books,  <S:c.,  were  supplied  gratuitoiisly  to  the 
amount  of  $9,701.     Of  770  new  schools  fonned,  676  were  in  the 
seven  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Texas  and  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  most  of  the  labor 
of  the  missionaries  was  expended  upon  those  States.     In  1856  the 
amount  of  donations  was  $60,487,  besides  $7,300  received  by  be- 
quest; sixteen  collecting  agents  were  employed  with  salaries  of 
$16,705  and  with  an  additional  expense  of  $4,106,  (an  average  ex- 
pense of  $150  per  month.)     Three  hundred  and  three  missionaries 
were  also  employed,  besides  the  secretaries  of  missions,  with  salaries 
amounting  to  $28,587  and  additional  expenses  amounting  to  $12,182, 
(averaging  $76  each  per  month.)     In  this  year  2,528  new  schools 
were  organized  with  16,470  teachers  and  104,532  scholars,  and  the 
value  of  books  gratuitously  distributed  was  $19,650.     In  the  preced- 
ing 5  years  there  had  been  organized  10,300  new  schools,  65,300 
new  teachers  engaged  and  400,000  scholars  gathered  in,  and  13,500 
schools  visited  and  aided.     The  finances  of  the  publication  depart- 
ment are  kept  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  missionary  work. 
The  expenses  hero  are  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  books  sold. 
In  1839  the  expenses  of  making  and  selling  the  books  disposed  of 
was  $81,065 — the  amount  received  therefor  was  $82,01 1 ;  in  1841  the 
sales  of  books  amounted  to  $55,056,  the  expenses  $57,256.     In  all 
cases  the  Society's  publications  are  sold  as  nearly  at  cost  as  possible. 
The  character  of  the  publications  has  been  very  various.     There  are 
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now  on  the  Society's  catalogue  2,000  or  more  distinct  publications. 
Of  these,  1,000  are  bound  books  for  the  library  or  for  the  use  of 
teachers,  many  of  them  are  small  story  and  picture-books  for  the 
younger  children,  while  for  the  general  uses  of  the  Sunday^hool 
there  is  a  large  variety  of  question-books,  hymn  and  music-books, 
reading  and  spelling-books,  maps,  prints,  rewards,  tickets,  infant 
school  cards,  record-books^  Ac,  <fec.  The  library  books  are  mostly 
arranged  in  select  libraries  of  50,  75  or  100  volumes  each,  and  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  10  cents  (at  present,  12  cents)  a  volume. 
The  four  select  libraries  of  100  volumes  each  have  had  a  very  large 
circulation.  More  than  5,000,000  bound  volumes  have  probably 
been  issued  in  this  form  alone,  at  an  expense  of  at  least  $600,000. 
The  committee  of  publication  consists  of  fourteen  persons,  including 
not  more  than  three  from  any  one  denomination,  and  nothing  can 
receive  the  imprint  of  the  Society  without  their  unanimous  sanction. 
Their  sanction  of  a  book  is  an  assurance  not  only  of  its  freedom 
from  sectarianism,  but  "  that  it  sustains  a  decidedly  religious  char- 
acter ;  that  nothing  is  inculcated  at  variance  with  Evangelical  truth, 
or  sound  morality ;  that  its  general  tendency  is  to  improve  the 
heart,  enlarge  the  capacity,  correct  the  morals,  and  excite  a  taste 
for  intellectual  pursuits."  The  annual  report  of  May,  1848,  gives 
the  number  of  new  publications  for  the  year  as  83,  though  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  of  those  offered  to  the  committee  was  accepted. 
For  some  years  after  its  organization  the  Society  printed  a  stereo- 
typed edition  of  the  Bible  and  also  a  cheap  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  on  the  foundation  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
the  publication  of  these  was  relinquished,  in  order  to  avoid  a  com- 
plicity of  interests  or  objects,  and  for  the  same  reason,  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  American  Tract  Society  and  at  its  request,  it  ceased 
the  publication  of  the  religious  tracts  of  which  it  had  previously  is- 
sued a  large  number. 

A  convention  of  secretaries,  agents  and  missionaries  was  held  at 
Cincinnati  in  October,  1855,  which  proved  an  occasion  of  great  in- 
terest and  profit.  Numerous  topics  were  discussed  connected  with 
the  workings  of  the  Sunday-school  missionary  operation,  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  were  in  almost  every  instance  unanimous. 
The  experience  and  observations  of  the  missionaries  were  combined 
and  compared  with  the  experience  and  observations  of  the  managers; 
the  secretaries  gained  information  that  in  no  other  way  could  have 
been  acquired  without  years  of  inquiry,  and  the  missionaries  re- 
ceived views  of  their  work  that  gave  it  new  dignity,  importance,  and 
interest  in  their  eyes. 
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Id  Augast,  1847,  th«  Society  raffiered  Uu 
lo  that  time  only  premdent,  Alexander  Hm 
Ireland  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  18,  with  but  i 
luB  probity  and  buBincM  tnlent  lie  boob  bui 
profitable  bnBincae  from  wliich  be  retired  in 
to  roaume  it  after  the  war  of  18L9.  In 
bnrineu  and  in  the  same  year,  aa  a  man  of 
■ODnd  judgmeat,  and  of  commanding  infli 
preaident  of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  1 
■o  remained  tiU  that  Society  waa  merged  in 
School  Union,  to  the  headship  of  which  he 
it  till  hia  dBcease,  at  the  age  of  82.  In  b 
the  enterpriae,  the  judgment  ADd  the  pmde 
man,  and  combining  expanded  views  with  i 
well  selected  plans,  be  spared  neither  the  a 
great  personal  infiaence,  nor  free  and  larg 
■id."  He  waa  succeeded  in  1849  by  Hi 
who  stiU  coDtinnei  in  office. 

The  system  of  auiiliary  schools  and  tt 
promineDt  feature  in  the  first  organizaUoD  o 
of  oo&centrating  "  the  efforts  of  SDnday-ech< 
ent  sections  of  our  country,"  and  it  is  snj 
i^  of  all  the  Sun  day- schools  in  the  land  i 
Society.  But  local  interests  and  prejudice) 
ences,  aatioiial  jeaJousies,  and  irritating 
moral  bearing,  and  other  causes,  were  so 
that  of  the  l,3ft4  schools  and  societies  that 
auxiliaries  prior  to  1839,  only  40  were 
meeting  in  that  year,  and  the  number  hj 
diminished. 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union  ha 
years'  labors,  been  subjected  to  the  host! 
influences,  which  it  baa  successfully  withs' 
Union,  which  lies  at  its  foundation  and  to  ' 
clung,  has  found  opponents  among  all  the 
nominations  of  whose  members  it  ia  com] 
of  all,  a  laborer  in  fields  occupied  by  none 
upon  the  conviction  that  a  knowledge  of  tb 
pel  truths  is  better  than  complete  ignoran 
abed  must  be  bettor  than  darkness.*  Mo 
have  eslabliahed  societies  for  the  promott< 

ItOltj  \albt  IVk  A 
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tional  schools  aud  the  publication  of  books  for  instruction  and  read- 
ing from  which  their  peculiar  tenets  should  not  be  excluded.  Of 
these  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  most  active  and  earnest,  is  the 
Sonday-Scbool  Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  the 
report  for  1829,  they  had  at  that  time  331  auxiliaries,  and  2,000 
schools  with  30,000  teachers  and  130,000  scholars.  They  have  in 
1663  about  13,000  schools  with  148,000  teachers  and  841,000  scholars, 
and  libraries  contsdning  nearly  3^  millions  of  books.  Two  periodi- 
cals are  published  by  this  Society,  one  for  teachers  and  another  for 
scholars.  The  sectional  division  of  the  church  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  distinct  publishing  house  at  Nashville,  the  extent 
of  whose  publications  can  not  now  be  stated.  The  Geocral  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Sunday-School  Union  and  Church  Book  Society  was 
established  in  November,  1826,  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
or  regulating  schools  but  to  aid  them  by  means  of  books  and  other 
publications.  Its  reports  therefore  contain  no  returns  of  schools, 
•cholars,  d;c.  The  Massachusetts  Sunday-School  Society  (Congre- 
gational) was  established  in  1833,  embracing  in  its  field  other  States 
of  New  England,  and  to  some  degree  the  West.  The  Presbyterian 
Sunday-School  Society,  the  New  England  Baptist  Society,  and  oth- 
ers might  be  mentioned.  The  New  York  Sunday-School  Union, 
the  Rhode  Island  Sunday-School  Union  and  some  other  general  so- 
cieties are  auxiliary  to  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  and  are 
organized  on  the  same  principle,  but  their  operations  are  restricted 
to  their  own  vicinity,  and  they  do  not  engage  in  publishing  books 
or  collecting  money  for  establishing  schools  in  other  States.  The 
American  Sunday-School  Union  is  the  only  Sunday-school  society 
in  the  United  States  that  employs  Sunday-school  missionaries,  or 
forms  Union  schools,  or  publishes  Union  Sunday-school  books. 
Yet  there  are  some  six  or  seven  denominational  societies  engaged 
in  the  publication  of  Sunday-school  books,  three  tract  societies  also 
issue  books  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  and  eight  or  ten  private 
publishing  houses  are  engaged  in  the  same  business.  Aside  from 
reprints  of  English  books,  there  are  probably  not  less  than  5,000 
distinct  works  designed  for  Sunday-school  libraries. 

Another  element  of  opposition  has  at  times  arisen  from  its  rela- 
tions as  a  "  publishing  house,"  but  it  has  prudently  and  consistently 
acted  in  its  publishing  department  with  a  view  rather  to  do  good 
than  to  make  a  profit ;  the  book  agency  has  been  kept  subservient 
to  the  missionary  work,  and  its  publications  restricted  to  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  Sunday-schools ;  it  has  kept  carefully  within  its  consti- 
tutional limits,  has  scrupulously  endeavored  to  encroach  as  little  as 
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possible  npon  the  peculiar  domain  of  other  publishing  societies,  or 
private  publishing  houses,  and  has  confined  its  business^  a*  far  as 
possible,  strictly  to  its  own  publications. 

Scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  therefore  has  sufficed  to  give 
to  the  Sunday-school  the  position  which  it  now  holds  in  the  field 
of  education.  Religious  instruction  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
common  school  and  intrusted  wholly  to  the  home  and  the  church ; 
and  as  '*  the  Evangelist  of  the  district  school,^^  the  Sunday-school 
has  arisen,  not  indeed  to  interrupt  or  displace  parental  and  pastoral 
culture  but  to  supply  thei^  unavoidable  deficiencies  and  to  act  where 
they  can  not.  As  improvements  have  been  made  and  a  rapid  ad- 
vancement effected  in  the  system  of  free  popular  secular  instruction, 
so  a  like  progress  is  evident  in  the  kindred  system  of  popular  religious 
culture,  for  the  systems  though  distinct  are  not  wholly  independent, 
the  two  react  mutually  in  a  measure  upon  each  other,  as  the  one 
is  the  complement  of  the  other.*  And  in  the  less  enlightened  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  in  many  portions  of  the  new  States,  and  in 
many  dark  comers  of  our  larger  towns  and  cities,f  where  vice  and 
ignorance  together  congregate,  the  Sunday-school,  by  the  self-deny- 
ing labors  of  the  missionary,  with  the  aid  of  the  even  more  unceas- 
ing and  earnest  philanthropist,  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  oftentimes 
becomes  the  precursor  and  pioneer  both  of  the  district  school  and  of 
the  church.  In  multitudes  of  instances  it  becomes  both  the  moral 
and  mental  light  of  the  neighborhood,  and  children  and  adults  here 
learn  to  read  who  otherwise  could  not  or  would  not  do  so. 
The  establishment  of  Sunday-school  librariea  and  the  circulation 
of  millions  of  books  among  children  and  youth,  has  not  only  in 
itself  diffused  a  vast  amount  of  information  but  has  aided  greatly  to 
satisfy  and  to  foster  that  love  of  reading  which  has  becouK  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  people.  And  not  least  of  all,  these 
schools  are  a  proof  of  the  actual  good  flowing  from  a  living,  practi- 
cal Christianity,  being  at  once  the  fruit  and  root  of  an  humble  piety 
and  a  self-sacrificing  charity. 

*  The  relation  of  the  Sunday  to  tho  weular  school  ii  di«eo»ed  in  tke  32d  Annual  Bepoit 
of  tlM  Society  for  May,  18S6. 

t  Since  1848  special  attention  bai  been  ^ren  to  the  eitablishment  of  "  Mimoa  Sehoab,** 
fatherinf  in  for  religious  initruetion  the  Tagrent  and  TieioiM  cbildiea  of  the  atreels  of  llM 
larger  cities  into  comfortablo  scbool-rooais,  and  supplying  the  needy  al  tfao  mom  tvM  vtt 
food  and  articles  of  clothing. 


VIII.    THE  ENDOWED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  OF  IRELAND. 

WITH  A  SKETCH  OF  THEIR  HISTORY  AND  CONDITION. 


On  the  destruction  of  the  old  parochial  system  of  education  that  at  Bret 
existed  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
in  the  subsequent  efforts  to  supply  the  educational  destitution  attendant 
upon  centuries  of  political  disturbance,  a  large  number  of  Endowed 
Schools  were  established,  which  still  exist,  and  of  which  the  Report 
of  the  Qucen^s  Commission  in  1858  gives  a  detailed  account  This 
Commission,  appointed  in  1854,  was  composed  of  the  Marquis  of  Kildare, 
Charles  Grans,  D.  D.,  Robert  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  Henry  George  Hughes, 
Esq.,  and  Archibald  John  Hughes,  Rsq.  They  were  aided  in  the  work 
of  personal  inspection  by  four  assistant  commissioners,  and  their  inresti- 
gation,  extending  through  three  years,  embraced  all  schools  that  were  to 
any  extent  supported  by  endowments.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  very  mi' 
nute  abstract  of  the  Report  and  its  accompanying  documents,  which  oc- 
cupy three  large  folio  volumes,  but  will  give  such  an  exhibit  of  these  ed- 
ucational institutions  of  Ireland,  as  will  present  and  would  probably  be 
sought  in  vain  in  any  other  printed  documents,  the  condition  of  second- 
ary education  in  that  portion  of  Great  Britain. 

These  schools  may  be  distinguished  as  follows: — Diocesan  Free 
Schools ;  Royal  Free  Schools ;  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools ;  Incorporated 
Society's  Schools;  Private  Endowed  Schools  under  the  Commissionere 
of  Education ;  and  Endowed  Schools  under  the  care  of  other  Societies. 

DIOCESAN  FREE  8CH00L& 

Diocesan  Free  Schools  are  the  oldest  of  the  existing  endowed  schoolii 
in  Ireland.  They  were  first  placed  on  a  government  basis  in  1 570  by 
an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  thirty-three  years  after  the  act  which  im- 
posed on  the  clergy  of  the  United  Church  the  obligation  of  keeping  pa- 
rochial schools,  and  twenty  yeare  before  the  foundation  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

In  1689,  the  report  of  a  commission  for  the  suppression  of  abbeys, 
called  forth  a  recommendation  for  the  preservation  of  some  six  of  the  re- 
ligious houses,  for  the  reason  that — **  In  them  young  men  and  children, 
both  gentlemen  children  and  other,  both  of  mankind  and  womankind,  be 
brought  up  in  virtue,  learning,  and  in  the  English  tongue  and  behaviour, 
to  the  great  charge  of  the  said  houses ;  that  is  to  say,  the  womenkind 
of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this  land,  for  the  one  part,  in  the  said  nun- 
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nerff  and  tho  mankind  in  the  other  said  houses.^'     This  rccofnmcndaiioD, 
however,  was  not  successful,  and  the  houses  were  suppressed. 

This  suppression  of  religious  houses  in  which  provision  had  heen  made 
for  education,  especialiy  of  a  superior  kind,  created  a  want  of  scho(^8, 
which  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools  were  intended  to  supply.  The  Act  of 
Elizabeth  founding  them  is  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Erection  of  Free 
Schools,^*  and  recites — **  Forasmuch  as  the  greatest  Dumber  of  the  people 
of  this  your  Majesty ^s  realm  hath  of  long  time  lived  in  rude  and  barba- 
rous states,  not  understanding  that  Almightie  God  hath  by  his  divine 
laws  forbidden  the  manifold  and  haynous  offences  which  they  spare  not 
daily  and  hourly  to  commit  and  perpetrate,  nor  that  hee  hath  by  his 
Holy  Scriptures  commanded  a  due  and  humble  obedience  from  the  peo- 
ple to  their  princes  and  rulers,  whose  ignorance  in  these  so  high  pointes, 
touching  their  damnation,  proceedeth  only  of  lack  of  good  bringing  up 
of  youth  of  this  realm,  either  in  publique  or  private  schooles,  where 
through  good  discipline  they  might  be  taught  to  avoide  these  lothsome 
and  horrible  errours."  It  then  provides  that  there  should  be  henceforth 
"a  free  school  within  every  diocese  of  Ireland;"  the  school-house  (where 
none  existed)  to  be  erected  in  the  principal  shire-town  at  the  cost  of  the 
whole  diocese ;  the  endowment  to  be  paid  one-third  by  the  ordinaries, 
and  two-thirds  by  the  other  ecclesiastical  persons  in  each  diocese.  It 
provides  that  the  schoolmaster  shall  be  an  Englishman,  or  of  English 
birth,  appointed  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop  in  the  dioceses  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Meath,  and  Kildare,  and  by  the  Lord  Deputy  in  other  cases,  who 
should  also  determine  the  master's  salary.  But  little  was  done  by  either 
archbishop,  bishop,  or  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  carry  into  effect  the  wise  par- 
pose  of  the  good  queen,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  defects  in  the  law, 
the  difficulty  of  determining  in  all  cases  the  "  principal  shire-town  "  of  each 
diocese,  and  the  difficulty  of  assessing  the  expenses  in  such  dioceses  as 
were  not  conterminous  with  counties,  to  avoid  the  execution  of  the  law, 
and,  even  where  the  schools  were  once  established,  to  suffer  them  to  go 
to  decay.  An  Act  of  William  III.,  in  1694,  in  which  they  are  caUed 
"  Public  Latin  Free  Schools,"  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Statute 
of  Elizabeth,  but  a  subsequent  Act  of  1725  shows  that  both  were  so  de- 
fective that  in  many  dioceses  their  provisions  could  not  be  carried  out  and 
**  had  not  answered  the  pious  and  good  design  thereby  intended."  Acts 
afterwards  passed  in  1766  and  1781  were  equally  fruitless,  and  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  in  1788  report  that: — "From  these  institutions  the 
public  receives  very  inadequate  benefit;  in  many  dioceses  there  are 
neither  diocesan  schools  or  school-houses,  in  many  the  houses  are  ruin- 
ous, and  the  masterships  of  the  schools  mere  sinecures.  In  the  thirty- 
four  dioceses  we  find  only  twenty  diocesan  schoolmasters ;  of  this  num- 
ber, six  received  their  salaries  but  did  not  act ;  and  of  the  remainder, 
very  few  kept  such  schools  as  in  any  respect  answered  the  end  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  sums  now  payable  by  the  clergy  for  the  support  of  tbeet 
schools,  amount  to  £616  yearly ;  but  the  whole  of  this  is  not  paid.** 
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The  report  of  the  Commissionors  of  Education  Inquiry  in  1809  was  evea 
less  faTorable.  It  states  that  **  at  no  time  do  these  schools  appear  to  have 
fully  answered  the  purposes  of  their  institution,  and  the  general  benefit 
derived  is  far  from  corresponding  with  the  intention  of  the  Legislature, 
or  even  with  the  number  of  schools  actually  kept,  or  supposed  to  be  so. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  of  dioceses,  only  ten  are  provided  with  school* 
houses  in  tolerable  repair;  in  three  others,  the  houses  are  either  out  of 
repair  or  otherwise  insufBcient;  and  the  remainder  are  wholly  unpro* 
vided  and  the  masters  either  rent  houses  or  are  accommodated  in  other 
ways.  The  whole  number  of  effective  schools  is  only  thirteen  and  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  does  not  exceed  880J' 

By  an  Act  of  1818  a  permanent  Board  was  established,  for  the  super- 
intendence  and  control  of  endowed  schools,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  Ireland/*  This  Board  was  composed  of  the 
Lord  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin, 
Tuam,  and  Cashel,  with  their  respective  coadjutors;  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King^s  Bench ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  the  Provost 
of  Trinity  College ;  the  member  chosen  to  Parliament  for  Trinity  Col- 
lege ;  and  also  four  bishops  and  six  other  proper  and  discreet  persons,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  renewable  at  his  pleasure. 
They  were  intrusted  with  very  large  powers  of  visiting  and  controlling 
the  masters  and  other  persons  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  and  were  authorized  to  make  orders  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  schools,  which  could  be  inforced  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  While  the  appointment  of  the  masters  remained  aa 
before,  the  Commissioners  were  enabled  to  dismiss  them  for  misconduct 

The  new  Board,  however,  refrained  from  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
until  expressly  called  upon  by  the  Irish  Government,  about  seven  years 
afterwards,  to  digest  a  scheme  for  the  management  of  these  schools.  In 
1828  a  plan  was  finally  agreed  upon  by  which  twenty-seven  dioceses 
were  united  into  twelve  districts,  and  the  number  of  schools  was  thus 
limited  to  nineteen.  From  year  to  year  they  urged  upon  the  Grand  Ju- 
ries the  building  of  school-houses,  and  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  masters  to  the  vacant  schools,  and  they  apprized  the 
masters  and  the  public  of  the  constitution  of  the  schools,  both  as  to  the 
right  of  free  admission,  and  as  to  their  being  open  to  persons  of  all  re- 
ligious denominations.  But  no  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  enforce 
any  rules  upon  these  subjects.  The  right  of  free  admission  remained  in 
iact  a  nullity,  being  denied  by  the  masters  and  only  existing  as  a  matter 
of  patronage  in  their  hands.  Since  1838  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Commissioners  have  taken  any  steps  to  check  the  increasing  decay  and 
inefficiency  of  the  schools. 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835, 
gives  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  reasons  of  their  failure.  But 
twelve  schools  were  then  in  operation,  of  which  but  six  had  an  average 
of  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  in  the  five  preceding  years.     **  The  dif- 
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ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  object  of  these  schools,  the  rights  of  the  pab- 
lic,  and  the  obligations  of  the  contributors,  masters,  and  Commissioners, 
is  injurious.  It  is  not  generally  understood  whether  ihej  are  designed 
for  gratuitous  education,  and  open  to  all  persuasions,  or  are  classical 
boarding-schools  preparatory  to  the  University,  principally  intended  for 
the  upper  classes;  whether  the  Grand  Juries,  masters,  or  Commission- 
ers, have  a  right  to  interfere ;  what  is  the  nature  of  that  right,  Ac.  The 
collision  of  the  parties  tends  to  neutralize  attempts  at  general  or  local  im- 
provement The  Lord  Lieutenant  will  not  appoint  masters  unless  a  sal- 
ary be  secured ;  the  salary  is  refused  by  the  clergy,  unless  the  school  be 
built  by  the  Grand  Jury ;  the  Grand  Jury  refuses  to  build  the  school, 
unless  the  master  stipulates  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  free  scholars; 
the  master  refuses  to  receive  free  scholars  on  compulsion  of  the  Grand 
Jury ;  and  the  Commissioners  will  not,  or  can  not,  enforce  the  right 
either  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Jury  or  their  own.  The  contributions 
from  the  clergy  are  collected  in  small  sums,  and  the  trouble  of  collection, 
with  all  its  delay,  irregularity,  and  confusion,  is  thrown  on  the  master. 
There  is  no  security  for  a  good  class  of  buildings.  Of  those  in  use,  some 
seem  not  to  have  been  intended  for  schools,  and  are  situated  often  in  the 
least  eligible  situations.  The  masters  have  too  unlimited  an  authority. 
The  Commissioners  exercise  no  efficient  superintendence ;  there  is  no 
constant  inspection ;  there  is  no  local  committee.  No  specific  rules  are 
prescribed  for  their  conduct  These  schools  have  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined themselves  to  preparation  for  the  learned  professions.  The  com- 
mercial classes  have  found  in  them  scanty  means  for  the  supply  of  their 
peculiar  intellectual  necessities.  The  actual  course  reduces  itself  to 
Greek,  Latin,  and  a  small  proportion  of  the  abstract  sciences,  with  a  little 
geography,  history,  &c." 

At  present  there  are  fifteen  schools  in  operation,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  804  pupils,  among  whom  are  thirty-eight  Roman  Catholics, 
thirty -four  Protestant  dissenters,  and  twenty-five  free  scholars.  The 
average  salary  of  the  masters  is  £112.  Only  eight  schools  have  houses 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  in  only  six  cases  is  a  favorable  report  made 
of  the  state  of  instruction.  The  three  schools  at  Cork,  Londonderry,  aod 
Wexford,  arc  the  largest,  receiving  more  than  half  of  the  whole  number 
of  scholars,  and  are  in  the  most  satisfiictory  condition.  Though  there  is 
no  law  that  precludes  the  appointment  of  a  Catholic  or  a  Presbyterian  to 
a  mastership,  yet  as  a  rule  the  masters  are  all  clergymen  of  the  United 
Church. 

THE   BOTAL   FBEB   SCHOOLS. 

The  Royal  Free  Schools  were  projected  by  King  James  L  as  a  part  of 
his  scheme  for  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  by  which 
he  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  escheated  lands  in  the  six  counties  included 
in  that  district,  for  the  endowment  of  "one  free  school,  at  least,  in  each 
county,  for  the  education  of  youth  in  learning  and  religion."  The  whole 
amount  of  forfeited  lands  is  stated  at  about  400,000  meres,  of  whicb 
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100,000  were  granted  for  church,  school,  and  corporation  lands.  The 
first  school  was  founded  at  Dungannon  in  1614,  and  during  the  following 
twenty  years  the  grants  to  tlie  other  schools  were  perfected  by  either 
James  L  or  Charles  I.  These  endowments  were  nine  in  number,  of 
which  six  are  now  in  operation  as  grammar  schools. 

The  Lord  Deputy  thus  describes  the  condition  of  these  schools  in 
1633  : — ^*  The  schools,  which  might  be  a  means  to  season  the  youth  in 
virtue  and  religion,  cither  ill  provided,  ill-governed  in  the  most  part,  or 
which  is  worse,  applied  sometimes  underhand  to  the  maintenance  of 
Popish  schoolmasters;  lands  given  to  these  charitable  uses,  and  that  in 
a  bountiful  proportion,  especially  by  King  James  of  ever  blessed  memory, 
dissipated,  leased  forth  for  little  or  nothing,  concealed  contrary  to  all 
conscience,  and  the  excellent  purposes  of  the  founders ;  all  the  moneys 
raised  for  charitable  uses,  converted  to  private  benefits."  An  Act  shortly 
followed  "  to  redress  the  misemployment  of  lands,  &c.,  given  to  charitable 
uses."  Still  the  estates  were  lefl  in  the  hands  of  the  master  and  subject 
to  all  the  evils  incident  to  temporary  ownership.  The  Commissioners  of 
1791  reported  the  Armagh  Royal  School  as  the  only  one  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  They  were  of  opinion  that  large  salaries  to  schoolmasters  were 
generally  ruinous  to  schools.  The  schools  had  not  answered  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founders  and  the  benefits  derived  from  them  had  been  "  to- 
tally inadequate  to  the  expectations  that  might  have  been  Justly  formed 
from  their  large  endowments."  Though  they  were  free  schools,  yet  out 
of  211  scholars  in  the  six  schools  then  existing,  only  thirty-eight  were 
free  pupils  and  these  were  day  scholars,  each  of  them  costing  the  public 
above  £100  annually. 

In  1807  the  condition  of  several  of  the  schools  had  improved,  especially 
those  of  Armagh  and  Dungannon,  both  of  which  schools  are  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  while  the  appointment  to  the 
remainder  has  always  rested  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  under  the  Crown. 
The  total  endowments  amounted  at  that  time  to  £5,800  per  annum,  the 
number  of  scholars  being  360,  of  whom  very  few  were  instructed  gratis. 
In  1813,  as  already  stated,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  were  ap- 
pointed, in  whom  the  estates,  with  powers  of  leasing,  were  vested ;  and 
they  were  empowered  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  apply  the  surplus 
to  the  school  buildings,  and  to  the  foundation  of  free  scholarships  and 
exhibitions.  The  managements  of  these  schools  has  constituted  the  chief 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Board  up  to  the  present  time,  though  they 
liave  exercised  their  powers  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 

With  regard  to  free  admissions,  the  subject  has  been  lefl  entirely  op- 
tional with  the  master,  except  in  the  case  of  Armagh,  while  the  ma.<%ters 
generally  deny  the  right  and  admit  free  scholars  only  as  a  matter  of  favor 
and  convenience.  In  connection  with  the  Armagh  School,  the  question 
was  made  a  subject  of  memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  1848,  and  the 
Commissioners  consequently  made  regulations  for  the  admission  of  ten 
free  day  scholars,  to  be  selected  by  the  master,  with  certain  limitations 
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as  to  the  residence  and  property  qualifications  of  the  parents.  The  Re- 
port recognizes  the  right  of  admission  to  these  "  Free  Schools,"  withoot 
payment,  independent  of  the  choice  or  discretion  of  the  master,  and  with- 
out limitation  as  to  locality,  religion,  or  property,  and  recommends  the 
minimum  number  of  free  places  to  be  fixed  by  statute,  the  greater  nam- 
ber  being  awarded  by  competition  at  a  public  examination,  but  some 
being  resenred  to  be  given  on  grounds  of  porerty.  At  EnniskiOen  a 
number  of  school  scholarships,  as  distinguished  from  free  places,  hare 
been  founded,  with  an  allowance  of  £20  each  towards  education,  mainte- 
nance, and  clothing.  Exhibitions  at  Trinity  College  hare  been  established 
by  the  Commissioners  in  the  schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  Ennis- 
killcn.  The  foundation  of  these  exhibitions  has  been  beneficial  both  to 
the  schools  and  to  the  pupils.  The  examination  for  them  consists  of  the 
Trinity  College  entrance  course,  which  is  purely  classical,  with  two  Oreek 
plays  added,  and  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  verse.  In  1842  the  "Oat- 
lines  of  Sacred  History  ^  were  also  included,  which  was  made  the  ground 
in  the  Dungannon  School  for  compelling  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious 
instruction.  On  this  account,  the  Board,  in  1848,  made  an  orde^  stating 
**  that  no  course  of  religious  instruction  which  would  exclude  persons  of 
any  religious  persuasion,  should  be  compulsory  on  any  pnpil  who  might 
be  desirous  of  attending  the  Royal  Schools." 

These  schools  are,  by  their  constitution,  open  to  all  religious  persua- 
sions, and  have  always  been  so  considered ;  but  Catholics  and  Presbyte- 
rians are  generally  averse  to  sending  their  children  to  them.  The  mas- 
ters arc  all  of  the  Church  of  England,  usually  clergymen,  while  the  as- 
sistants are  chosen  from  the  laity. 

The  six  schools  now  in  existence  have  a  total  endowment  of  21,S34 
acres  of  land,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  £5,747,  of  which  £l,SOO  is 
expended  in  masters'  salaries,  £900  in  salaries  of  assistants,  £80  in  school 
scholarships,  £1,175  in  college  exhibitions,  and  the  renuunder  in  bfdld- 
ing,  repairs,  &c.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  is  811,  (avenge  at- 
tendance, 227,)  of  whom  three  are  Catholic,  nineteen  Presbyterian,  and 
four  of  other  dis.«)enting  sects.  The  number  of  free  pupils  is  ibrfy-seven, 
deriving  a  benefit  of  about  £10  each  from  the  total  endowments  of  about 
£6,000  a-year. 

The  Royal  School  at  Armagh  has  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than 
that  of  any  other  school  in  Ireland.  The  condition  of  the  buildings  and 
dormitories,  and  the  general  internal  arrangements  are  reported  as  nrj 
satisfactory,  while  the  distinctions  obtained  by  its  pupils  of  late  years  at 
the  University  of  Dublin  are  proof  of  the  completeness  of  the  conrM  of 
instruction  and  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  taught  It  has  been  eom- 
plained,  however,  that  the  instruction  was  exclusively  for  the  higher 
members  of  society,  and  that  the  mercantile  and  middle  classes  were  vir- 
tually excluded ;  that  book-keeping,  practical  arithmetic,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  other  courses  of  study  suited  to  them,  are  not  pursued.  It  is 
strictly  a  classical  school—more  so  than  the  others  of  the  dass.    Tks  at- 
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tendance,  though  good,  is  much  less  than  the  school  accommodation  ad* 
mits  of. 

Enniskillen  School  is  the  most  richly  endowed  of  all  the  Royal  Schools 
and  has  attained  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  instruction  in  the  classics 
is  excellent,  but  in  the  English  branches  is  rery  unsatisfactory.  Recent 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  giving  a  good  English  education  at  re* 
duced  charges  to  those  who  do  not  desire  instruction  in  classics. 

In  the  Raphos  School  the  classical  course  is  combined  with  a  commer- 
cial one,  with  a  suitable  staff  of  assistants,  and  the  report  as  regards  the 
state  of  instruction,  the  numbers  attending,  and  the  general  discipline, 
is  most  favorable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Dungannon  School, 
The  Cavan  School,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reported  as  in  a  state  of  lament- 
able inefficiency,  both  as  regards  attendance,  instruction,  and  general 
management.  At  Bonagher  the  state  of  instruction  is  unsatisfactory  and 
the  buildings  in  bad  repair.  The  schools  have  often  suffered  from  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  masters,  from  old  age,  lunacy,  or  other  causes,  for  which 
there  was  no  remedy,  the  Commissioners  having  the  power  of  removal 
only  for  misconduct 

ERASMUS  smith's  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  were  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  an  alderman  of  Lon- 
don, who  had  obtained  property  in  Ireland  under  the  Act  of  Settlement 
during  the  Protectorate,  and  who  in  1657  made  a  grant  of  a  portion  of 
his  estates  for  the  endowment  of  schools,  though  the  charter  was  not  ob- 
tained until  1669  under  Charles  IT.  The  original  intention  had  been  to 
erect  five  grammar  schools  and  to  make  provision  at  the  University  for 
those  who  were  educated  at  them,  but  in  order  to  secure  a  more  liberal 
maintenance  upon  the  schoolmasters  and  also  to  make  some  provision  for 
clothing  poor  children  and  binding  them  as  apprentices,  by  the  charter 
of  1669  he  founded  only  three  schools,  those  at  Drogheda,  Tipperary,  and 
Galway.  The  visitation  and  government  of  the  schools  was  intrusted  to 
a  Board  of  thirty  two  Governors,  with  power  of  selecting  their  successors. 
The  course  of  instruction  was  directed  to  be  in  writing  and  casting  ac- 
counts, and  as  far  as  the  pupils  were  capable,  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  tongue^  and  they  were  to  be  fitted  for  the  University  if  desired. 
The  charter  provided  that  they  should  be  free  schools  for  twenty  poor 
children  dwelling  within  two  miles  of  the  school,  to  be  named  by  the 
founder  or  Governors,  and  for  all  the  children  of  the  tenants  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  without  limitation.  The  masters  were  authorized  to  receive  en- 
trance money  for  every  scholar  except  those  thus  entitled  to  free  admis- 
sion. With  respect  to  religious  instruction,  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
were  rery  explicit  and  deemed  by  the  founder  of  great  importance, 
•*  My  end  in  founding  the  three  schools  was  to  propagate  the  Protestant 
faith  according  to  the  Scriptures,  avoiding  all  superstition.  Therefore  it 
is  the  command  of  his  Majesty  to  catechise  the  children  out  of  Primate 
Ussher's  catechism  and  expound  the  same  unto  them,  which  I  humbly 
desire  may  be  observed  upon  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  theirc  (the  mas- 
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ters*)  places.^*  The  laws  also  provide  that  the  masterg  shall  publidj  read 
the  Scriptures,  pray,  and  catechise  the  children.  The  masters  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  QovemorSi  and  were  to  be  approved,  as  well  as  the 
ushers,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  to  sign  the  first  two  canons  of 
the  United  Church.  The  surplus  of  rents  above  £800  was  to  be  ex- 
pended in  beautifying  the  school-houses,  in  the  paymeoi  of  ushers,  in 
founding  a  Hebrew  or  other  lectureship  in  Trinity  College,  in  binding 
out  poor  children  as  apprentices  under  Protestant  masters,  and  in  cloth- 
ing poor  children  in  the  grammar  schools. 

Erasmus  Smith  survived  the  foundation  of  this  endowment  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  yet  even  in  his  lifetime  these  schools  were  far  from  suc- 
cessful. In  1682  he  thus  writes  to  the  Governors ; — "  My  Lords,  my  dc- 
signe  is  not  to  reflect  upon  any,  only  I  give  my  judgment  why  those 
schoolcs  are  so  consumptive,  which  was,  and  is,  and  \nll  be,  (if  not  pre* 
vented,)  the  many  Popish  schooles,  theire  neighbours,  which,  as  succors, 
do  starve  the  tree.  If  parents  will  exclude  theire  children  because  pray- 
ers, catechism,  and  exposition  is  commanded,  I  can  not  help  it,  for  to  re- 
move that  barre  is  to  make  them  seminaries  of  Popery.  I  beseech  you 
to  command  him  that  shall  be  presented  and  approved  by  your  honours 
to  observe  them  that  decline  those  duties,  and  expell  them,  which  will 
obleegc  me,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen." 

We  will  here  refer  to  the  Act  of  William  III.,  of  1695,  to  restrain  for- 
eign education,  which  enacts  that  **he  that  goes  himself  or  sends  any 
other  beyond  seas  to  be  trained  up  in  Popery,  &c.,  or  conveys  or  sends 
over  money,  &c.,  for  their  maintenance,  or  as  charity  for  relief  of  a  relig- 
ious house,  and  is  thereof  convicted,  be  disabled  to  sue  in  law  or  equity, 
or  to  bo  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  or  take  a  legacy  or  deed 
of  gift,  or  bear  office,  and  forfeit  goods,  and  also  lands  for  life.*'  It  then 
recites  that  ^*  it  is  found  by  experience  that  tolerating  and  conniving  at 
Papists  keeping  schools  or  instructing  youth  in  literature,  is  one  great 
reason  of  many  of  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  continuing  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  true  religion,  and  strangers  to  the  Scriptures,  and  of  their 
neglecting  to  conform  themselves  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm, 
and  of  their  not  using  the  English  habit  or  language,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice of  the  public  weal  thereof,"  and  enacts  "  that  no  person  whatsoever 
of  the  Popish  religion  shall  publickly  teach  school,  or  instruct  youth  in 
learning  within  this  realm,  from  henceforth,  except  only  the  children  or 
others  under  the  guardianship  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  private 
house  or  family,  upon  pain  of  twenty  pounds,  and  also  being  committed 
to  prison,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  for  the  space  of  three  months  for 
every  such  offence."  In  1709  an  Act  with  yet  severer  penalties  was 
passed,  providing  that  whatever  person  of  the  Popish  religion  **  shall 
publicly  teach  school,  or  shall  instruct  youth  in  learning  in  any  private 
house  within  this  realm,  or  shall  be  entertained  to  instruct  youth  in 
learning  as  usher,  undcrmaster  or  assistant,  by  any  Protestant  school- 
master," should  be  punished  as  if  he  were  a  Popish  regular  clergyman, 
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v.  «.,  be  subject  to  imprisonment  and  transportation,  while  a  second  offense 
was  punished  as  high  treason.  The  recital  in  this  act  shows  that  Protes- 
tant teachers,  even  during  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws,  fonnd  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  Roman  Catholic  assistants  to  encourage  persons  of  that 
persuasion  to  send  children  to  their  schools.  The  same  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  Roman  Catholics,  to  allow  their  children  to  be  instructed 
in  schools  where  the  teachers  are  exclusively  Protestants,  continues  to 
the  present  day. 

At  an  early  period  the  Governors,  finding  a  surplus  in  their  hands,  es- 
tablished the  practice  of  granting  exhibitions  to  poor  scholars  in  Trinity 
College,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1723  empowered  them  to  found  a 
lectureship  in  oratory  and  history,  and  another  in  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  and  also  three  fellowships.  The  Erasmus  Smith  ex- 
hibitioners were  to  have  instruction  at  these  lectures  gratis,  to  have  a 
preference  in  elections  for  the  lectureships,  and  in  the  election  of  junior 
fellows,  next  after  the  scholars,  and  to  hold  some  other  privileges. 
Among  other  provisions  of  this  act  was  one  authorizing  the  founding  of 
one  or  more  English  schools  in  Ireland.  The  endowment  of  English 
schools,  though  not  commenced  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  has 
within  the  last  fifty  years  become  the  principal  object  to  which  the  funds 
of  the  school  estates  have  been  applied. 

In  1791  the  income  of  the  estates  had  increased  to  upwards  of  £4,200 
a-year,  while  the  disbursements  were  only  about  £2,800.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  that  year  notice  three  of  the  schools  as  being  at  that  time  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Governors  had  ex- 
ecuted their  trust  with  fidelity  to  the  intention  of  the  founder,  and  had  used 
great  care  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  endowment.  They  recommend 
the  applying  the  surplus  funds  to  the  founding  a  professional  academy 
in  Dublin,  for  instruction  in  mathematical  learning,  and  the  cognate  sci- 
ences ;  in  chemistry  and  its  application  to  arts  and  manufactures ;  and 
in  natural  history ;  to  prepare  soldiers,  seamen,  and  merchants,  in  the 
business  of  their  respective  departments ;  to  give  a  general  account  of 
the  manners,  customs,  and  governments  of  different  nations,  with  a  short 
abstract  of  their  history ;  and  to  teach  some  of  the  modem  languages, 
particularly  French,  Italian,  and  German.  They  also  advise  the  promo- 
tion of  boys  from  the  grammar  schools  to  this  academy.  This  recom- 
mendation was  never  carried  into  effect^  and  the  surplus  rents  continued 
to  accumulate  until  1807,  when  they  reached  the  sum  of  £35,000. 

Between  1808  and  1815,  the  Governors  applied  this  large  surplus  to 
the  founding  of  English  schools,  to  the  number  of  sixty-nine.  Between 
1830  and  1843,  immediately  following  the  formation  of  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  for  Ireland,  fifty-two  other  English  schools  were  estab- 
lished. Fifteen  of  these  schools  have  ceased  through  the  faulty  construc- 
tion of  the  leases  under  which  the  school  sites  were  held,  whereby  the 
londs  have  reverted  to  the  original  grantors,  with  the  loss  of  over  £6,000 
that   had   been   expended   upon   buildings  and  improvements.      Other 
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schools  of  (he  ume  chuacter  hrre  been  eirtab 
that  the  whole  nauiber  of  Enf^Wi  Khook  IH 
140,  in  117  of  which  the  salaries  of  the  nuUi 
in  the  remuuing  twenty-three  (be  BJte  and 
endowTDenL 

In  respect  to  (be  preiKnt  conditloti  of  thcM 
of  what  might  justlj  be  expected  from  the  ■a 
»nd  froni  the  principlea  of  administration  lai 
Indeed,  the  purpose  and  regulitiona  of  the  foD 
■eem  (o  be  litde  heeded  and  scarcelf  known  1 
or  ercn  the  OoTemors.  The  grammar  school 
Jec(  of  the  endowment,  hare  been  made  b  j  tl 
the  English  schools,  which  can  hardly  be  SMd 
in  the  original  plan.  Thus  in  eleven  jean  an 
been  expended  upon  the  grammar  schools,  w 
the  English  schools  in  the  same  period  was  £3i 
to  (he  grammar  schools  has  been  so  limited  tba 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  small  sum  of  £8  and 
ing  with  the  Rojat  School  exbibttions  of  £8i 
of  the  fifty  exhibitions  at  TVinity  College  that 
by  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  in  ten  years 
Btimulas  to  exertion,  only  ten  have  been  awar 
all.  Thus  the  character  of  the  schools  has  si 
lention  ofEraKmus  Smith  to  CiTor  middle  clai 
derer  boya  of  the  poorer  classes  to  rise  an< 
education,  has  been  defeated.  Indeed,  the  e 
nors  have  neglected  the  grammar  schools  is 
•re  left  almost  entirely  nncontrtJled;  these 
the  terms  for  pupils  are  undefined ;  the  eours 
scribed ;  and  there  ia  little  to  distinguish  the* 
schools,  except  thai  the  receipt  of  a  considei 
buildings  and  grounds  gire  to  (he  mas(ers  i 
pat  don-n  all  competition.  As  respects  free 
QoTemors  have  ■lmo<it  entirely  neglected  to  e 
nation,  and  have  not  made  known  to  the  tena 
cnce  of  the  right  of  their  children  to  free  ad 
charter  as  to  religious  instruction  are  not  obi 
mar  schools ;  the  provision  requiring  that  inst 
the  catechism  of  Arrhbishop  Usnher  has  be 
and  indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  examination 
masters  seemed  to  be  entirely  unaware  of  any 

In  the  four  gmmmnr  schools  now  In  oper 
Tipperarv,  and  Gatn-ay)  there  are  accommod: 
45"  additional  tl  a; -scholars,  while  the  total  r 
160  and  the  avcra^  attendance  116.  Of  thet 
Catholics  and  one  Presbyterian.     The  whole 
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the  i^)ns  is  thirty.  At  the  Gal  way  schooli  with  buildings  erected  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  £9,000  and  most  of  the  people  in  its  neighborhood  en- 
titled, as  tenants  upon  the  school  estate,  to  flree  education  as  a  matter  of 
right,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is  but  twenty,  who  are  all  day-scholars, 
and  of  these  but  eight  are  free.  At  Tipperary  also  there  is  an  excellent 
school-house,  yet  there  is  but  a  single  boarder,  and  the  number  of  day- 
scholars  is  but  thirteen,  of  whom  three  are  fVee. 

The  English  schools,  to  which  the  Gk>Temors  have  devoted  so  much  of 
their  funds,  do  not  disclose  a  much  more  satisfactory  management 
Many  of  these  are  miserably  inefficient,  owing  to  the  incompetency  of 
the  poorly  paid  teachers,  the  inferiority  of  school-books,  the  exclusive 
character  of  the  instruction,  inadequate  inspection,  and  other  causes. 
With  regard  to  the  religious  instruction  in  these  schools,  the  catechism 
of  the  United  Church  is  legally  required  to  be  taught  in  the  sixty*nine 
which  were  formed  between  1808  and  1810,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  fifty-two  esUblished  from  1839  to  1848.  But  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  is  not  enforced  upon  all  the  pupils,  and  the  catechism  is  taught 
to  children  of  the  United  Church  in  all  the  schools. 

Of  the  140  English  schools,  forty  are  for  boys  and  thirty-five  for  girls 
exclusively.  The  school-rooms  are  sufficient  for  14,142  scholars;  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  year  1855-6  was  7,110 — average  attendance, 
4,241.  Of  those  enrolled,  875  were  Roman  Catholics  and  1,420  Pres- 
byterians. 

The  net  annual  income  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  fund,  applicable  to 
schools,  is  about  £7,500,  and  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  it 
shows  an  uncommon  and  curious  instance  of  the  management  of  a  large 
fund  for  a  series  of  years  in  a  very  loose  and  unbusinesslike  manner, 
yet  without  malversation  or  actual  loss  of  money. 

INCORPORATED  80CIBTY*S  BOHOOLS. 

In  1788,  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  English  Protestant 
Schools  was  established  in  compliance  with  an  address  from  the  princi- 
pal nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  for  the  instruction  of  children 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  other  poor  natives  of  Ireland,  in  English,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic ;  in  husbandry  and  housewifery,  or  in  trades,  manu- 
factures, and  other  manual  occupations ;  and  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  Established  religion.  The  Society  was  also 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  such  poor  children  as  it  should  Judge  proper, 
until  they  should  be  fit  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades.  In  the  pursuit  of 
this  object,  the  Society  adopted  the  principle  of  separating  the  children 
from  their  parents,  and  confining  them  entirely  to  large  boarding-schools. 
It  was  at  first  supported  chiefly  by  the  promoters  and  by  an  annual  en- 
dowment of  £1,000  a-year  from  King  George  II.  In  1745,  the  Irish 
Parliament  passed  an  act,  which  was  for  many  years  renewed,  compel- 
ling hawkers  and  peddlers  to  take  out  licenses,  and  granted  the  duties 
thus  arising,  amounting  annually  to  about  £1,100  annually,  to  the  sup- 
port of  these  schools. 
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In  1T49,  the  Incorponted  Society  wu  mad 
^Dg  children,  beiog  intrusted  wilh  the  power 
Mid  coDTcycd  to  charter  nhools  to  be  eupporti 
der  of  the  Society.  In  1769,  there  were  fifty-ti 
nurseries,  with  2,100  childreo  clothed  and 
foundation  until  1784,  they  continued  in  greal 
Parliament  and  the  GovemmenL 

John  Howard,  the  distinguished  phihinlhrop 
in  176-1,  discovered  great  inaccuracies  in  the  si 
to  the  number  or  their  pupils,  and  serious  abui 
tutions,  tho  condition  of  the  children  in  gen 
physically  and  rocntjdiy.  He  published  a  ^ 
which  led  to  considerable  controTersy,  and  thi 
aubsequenlly  brought  before  a  committee  of 
mons,  resulting  in  a  complete  corroboration  of 
It  appeared  that  of  the  establishments— forty- 
than  five  or  six  were  properly  managed.  In  i 
tioD,  clennlineiis,  and  health  of  the  children  hi 
lected,  and  in  many,  they  were  half  starred, 
with  cutaneous  disorders,  the  effects  of  filth  i 
the  condition  of  the  schods  had  been  so  far 
were  reported  unfavorable,  two  of  which  wen 
clotliing  of  the  children.  The  fund  for  tb' 
amounted  at  that  time,  including  partiamentaf^ 
The  total  number  of  children  was  1,718. 

This  visit  of  Uoward  to  IreUnd  greatly  accc 
in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  Catholics.  Tl 
after  continuing  in  force  ninety  jear^  was  so 
allow  persons  professing  the  Popish  religion 
1792  the  statute  was  wholly  repealed.  In  the 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  which  removei 
to  schools  to  which  Roman  Catholics,  as  si 
subject. 

In  the  year  1803,  ProtesUnta  were  admittec 
corpomtcd  Society  for  the  first  time  since  171 
of  children  had  increased  to  2,167,  and  the 
£80,150.  The  nurseries  were  still  continued,  i 
planting"  children,  or  separating  them  from  tb 
In  1620,  it  was  decided  that  the  Society  was 
Roman  Catholics  in  their  day-schools  without 
Protestant  religion,  and  after  1825  it  had  bee 
Catholic  children  to  attend  that  the  nature  of 
lime  changed,  and  from  being  schools  for  th< 
Ihey  became  schools  for  the  education  of  mcml 
The  parliamentary  grants  were  also  dinilnishoc 
£5,150  in  1832,  when  Ihey  were  finally  withdi 
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In  1889,  a  plan  was  adopted  by  which  children  were  appointed  to  the 
schools  after  a  competitive  examination.  This  appointment  is  restricted 
to  children  who  come  from  some  of  the  districts  in  which  the  Society  has 
estates,  and  have  attended  for  at  least  one  year  at  a  school  in  which  the 
Scriptures  are  daily  read.  The  course  of  instruction  has  also  undergone 
a  change.  Industrial  instruction,  which  was  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
the  Society  was  established,  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  system 
of  apprenticeships  has  also  been  discontinued.  The  nurseries  and  sys- 
tem of  transplanting  children  have  been  abandoned,  and  also  the  custom 
of  giving  bounties  to  well-conducted  apprentices,  and  of  giving  marriage 
portions.  The  system  of  competitive  examination  has  been  found  to  be 
beneficial  not  only  in  securing  a  good  class  of  pupils,  but  in  affording  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  Scriptural  schools  in  the  several  districts  of  selec- 
tion. In  1848,  a  further  step  in  the  same  direction  was  taken  by  con- 
verting Santry  into  a  training  institution,  and  by  applying  the  system  of 
competitive  examination  to  the  reelection  of  pupils  who  had  completed  a 
period  of  over  four  years  in  the  boarding-schools  to  a  scholarship  of 
three  years  at  this  institution  at  Santry.  So  great  is.  the  demand  for  the 
services  of  those  that  have  undergone  this  training  that  two  or  three 
times  as  many  pupils  might  be  provided  for  if  the  institution  possessed 
the  requisite  capacity  for  so  many.  One  pupil  is  in  the  same  way  se- 
lected from  each  of  the  day-schools  of  the  Society.  The  subjects  of  ex- 
amination are  certain  portions  of  Scripture,  the  Church  catechism,  and 
Scripture  references ;  reading,  writing,  the  rudiments  of  English  gram- 
mar, the  geography  of  Europe  and  Palestine,  and  arithmetic.  The  Soci- 
ety award  a  special  certificate  to  the  schoolmaster  of  each  school  from 
which  a  pupil  has  been  selected.  The  condition  of  the  day-schools,  how- 
ever, is  in  most  cases  reported  as  very  unsatisfactory,  or  as  satisfactory 
only  as  elementary  schools.  The  system  of  selection  to  the  boarding- 
schools  by  competitive  examination  is  found  in  this  respect  to  work 
prejudicially,  the  master  being  tempted  to  devote  too  much  time  to  a  few 
clever  boys,  to  the  neglect  of  the  larger  number  who  have  no  chance  of 
being  successful. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  improvement 
that  has  been  made  in  their  schools  since  1825.  The  Commissioners  re- 
port their  schools  as  the  only  ones  examined  by  them  in  which  the  free 
places  were  all  filled  up  and  all  given  on  a  system  that  secured  to  those 
intended  to  be  benefited  the  full  and  fair  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  A 
school  has  recently  been  established  by  the  Society  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
of  an  entirely  different  character  from  that  of  previous  schools.  It  is  in- 
tended to  afford  to  the  middle  classes  of  Dublin  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing on  reasonable  terms  a  superior  English  and  mercantile  education, 
with  instruction  in  modern  languages. 

The  number  of  the  Incorporated  Society's  Boarding  Institutions  is 
eight,  of  which  six  are  for  boys  and  two  for  girls.  The  number  of  en- 
rolled pupils  in  1855  was  451 — the  average  attendance,  818.    The  num- 
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ber  of  free  pupiLj  wma  216.  All  bat  riz  wei 
There  are  also  eleven  dftj-sdioolK,  Ibar  for  bo 
dusivel;.  The  kccommod&tionssre  Buflicient 
ber  on  tb«  rolls  in  1855  wu  420,  the  BTcrage 
attttt  pupil^  S14 — BomM  Catholks,  49 — Pn 
Tb«  total  net  annual  income  of  the  Socie^ 
darivable  ftom  the  rentB  of  17,000  acre*  ol 
£98,000  stock  in  the  Engli^  and  Irish  funds. 


In  1762  the  Association  for  Discouotcnancu 
Koowledgs  aud  Practice  of  the  Christian  Reli 
ao  annual  parliamentary  grant  of  £800,  whicll 
Mid  with  assibtance  obdiined  from  private  Indi 
«mblc  EUmfl  towards  the  building  of  school-] 
teschere.  The  schools  were  founded  priodi 
children  of  the  Kstablished  Church,  but  were 
ligious  persuaGions,  provided  they  coofbrmcd 
required  that  all  should  read  the  Scriptures, 
sdioots  in  conoection  'A-ith  this  Society,  wit 
12,600  pupils,  nearlj  as  many  of  whom  wen 
estants.  After  the  discontinuance  of  the  pari 
atf  graduallj  discontinued  its  asdetance  and 
tioD  with  t.hfl  Hchools.  Host  of  the  schools,  t 
encc,  carried  on  under  the  deeds  of  endowmej 
mialeters  and  church  wardens.  The  appoint 
and  regulation  of  the  school  are  vested  in  the 
the  children  of  the  United  Church  arc  requin 
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The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Irelam 
1613  and  intrusted  with  the  management  oftl 
schools,  were  also  empowered  to  visit  all  < 
the  exclusive  schools,  that  is,  schools  where  ] 
persuasion  bad  the  right  of  admission,  or  wl 
one  persuasion,  bad  power  to  etiforce  instructi 
ligion  on  all  the  pupils,  including  the  Erasmu 
Society's  schools,  alone  being  excepted. 

The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  as  visiton 
may  also  make  orders  for  the  better  regulab'o 
schools,  and  through  the  Court  of  Chancery 
the  funds  under  their  own  care.  Besides  thi 
schools,  the  schools  of  private  (bundation  und 
doners  arc  twenty-three,  of  which  sixteen  arc 
annual  income  of  about  £2, 700.  The  number 
Mhools  is  840,  of  whom  23  are  free,  87  Boraa 
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tant  Dissenters.  In  the  English  schools  there  are  608  pupils  upon  tho 
rolls,  of  whom  447  are  free  scholars,  244  Roman  Catholic,  and  M 
Presbyterian. 

The  condition  of  the  miyority  of  these  schools  is  far  from  satisfactory* 
The  Commissioners  have  almost  entirely  neglected  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  supenrisiou  vested  in  them,  and  have  entirely  omitted  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  a  large  number  of  endowments  fiilling  under  their  juris* 
diction.  In  several  schools  the  right  of  free  admission  is  denied ;  in  all 
it  is  left  without  regulation  or  public  announcement.  The  buildings  are 
in  some  cases  in  bad  repair,  and  in  few  instances  is  the  instruction  given 
reported  as  satisfactory. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  is  due  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  peculiarities  of  its  constitution.  Composed  for  the  most  part  of 
w-officio  members,  who  are  already  charged  with  onerous  duties  which 
necessarily  absorb  the  greater  part  of  their  time ;  of  such  numbers  as  to 
prevent  a  proper  feeling  of  individual  responsibility;  receiving  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services  and  so  little  interested  in  their  duties  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  secure  the  attendance  at  its  meetings  of  the  small 
quorum  of  three  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  bu  iness,  the  manage- 
ment has  necessarily  been  left  too  much  in  the  hands  of  subordinate  offi- 
cers, and  a  system  of  routine  has  been  tolerated  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  proper  supervision  and  effective  control  of  the  schools.  The 
sphere  of  their  action  has  been  contracted  to  the  narrowest  limits,  and 
the  performance  of  even  those  duties  which  they  have  assumed  has  been 
but  imperfect 

KILDARB-PLAOE  800ISTT  SCHOOLS. 

In  1811,  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ire- 
land, commonly  called  the  Kildare-Place  Society,  was  established.  This 
Society  was  composed  of  persons  of  various  religious  persuasions,  and 
their  object  was  to  support  schools  in  which  the  appointment  of  teachers 
and  the  admission  of  scholars  should  be  uninfluenced  by  religious  dis- 
tinctions. The  Scriptures  were  to  be  read  by  all  the  scholars,  but  cate* 
chisms  and  all  books  of  religious  controversy  were  to  be  excluded.  To 
this  Society  the  support  of  new  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  was  in- 
trusted by  Parliament,  and  an  annual  grant  of  £6,980  was  made  in  1814. 
This  grant  was  increased  to  £10,000  in  1821,  to  £22,000  in  1824,  and  to 
£25,000  in  1827,  but  was  altogether  discontinued  in  1882.  The  number 
of  schools  increased  from  eight  in  1817,  to  1,490  in  1825,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  from  557  to  100,000  in  the  same  time.  The  Society  de- 
voted its  funds  to  the  encouragement  of  schools  by  inspection,  by  pub- 
lishing and  supplying  books,  by  training  masters,  and  allowing  annual 
gratuities  to  them.  Only  a  small  portion  of  its  funds  was  devoted  to 
grants  for  building. 

At  first  the  Society  appears  to  have  had  some  success  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  its  schools  were  attended  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  considerable  numbers.    But  in  1 825  very  strong  feelings  of  hostility 
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hid  be«n  ftroosed  in  coniequeDC«,  chiefly,  of 
luider  the  control  of  other  institutions,  or  pc 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  ] 
the  withdrawal  of  th«  parliuneDtftrj  grant  u» 
operaliong  of  the  Society.  It  Beenu  to  h*Te 
for  protecljng  the  endowmeDta  that  renuuM 
■nwU  {iroporljoa  of  them  continue  at  the  pres< 


The  asGOciatiou  of  "The  Brothera  of  the  CI: 
•ma  oHginaled  by  Edmond  Rice,  of  Waterford 
plan  of  the  proposed  society  to  Pope  Pius  VI 
ally  approved  and  confirmed  in  182G.  The  ki 
the  schools  of  this  society  embrace  not  only  n 
grammar,  geography,  and  book-lteepiog,  but 
such  branches  of  the  mathematicg  as  are  suite 
af  the  pupils  and  to  the  etationg  in  life  they  ai 
ometry,  menRuratian,  drawing,  and  mechaDicf 
attention.  In  teaching,  the  most  approved  i 
know  ltd  ge  have  been  carefully  reduced  to  pn 
tion  in  religion  that  this  institution  is  chiefly 
the  members  direct  their  main  energies.  The 
trained  and  are  placed  under  a  strict  sy. 
diEcipline. 

The  ChriHlian  Brothers'  Schools  have  been 
were  stated  to  number,  in  1857,  10,000  pupi 
England.  Some  of  the  largest  of  the  schools 
the  entire  amount  of  endowments  is  very  mo 
the  schools  is  reported  as  very  utisbctoiy, 
and  their  efficiency  as  compared  with  many  ■ 
remarkable.  Tliis  is  ascribed  to  the  extraordi 
erted  by  the  teachers  over  their  pupils,  to  th 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  remarkably 
nesE  of  instruction,  being  not  only  good  ichi 
great  aptitude  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  no  oi 
roost  efficient  methods  of  or^aniiation  and  dis 


In  1824,  the  Uouse  of  Commons  instituted 
into  the  educational  institutions  of  Ireland  mi 
by  public  fund)*,  who  were  also  directed  to  re 
tion  for  all  classes  in  Ireland.  The  Commissi 
quiries  from  1824  to  1828  and  made  several  re 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  parliamentary  grant 
dety  and  a  total  change  in  the  policy  of  that  i 
of  its  schools,  and  afterwards  by  the  withdraw 
ety  tat  Discountenancing  Vice,  the  Kildare-PU 
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grmnts.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  were  submitted  in  1828  to  a  select 
oommittee  of  the  House,  who  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  in  faTor  of 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  in  which  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets 
of  any  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians.  Pupils  of  all  persuasions  were 
to  be  provided  with  literary  instruction  in  common,  and  every  facility 
afforded  for  their  religious  instruction  separately.  Orants  should  be 
made  through  a  Board  appointed  by  Qovernment,  and  applied  in  aid  of 
local  contributions  for  the  foundation  and  support  of  schools;  and  to  se- 
cure the  efficiency  of  teachers  and  proper  management  of  the  schools,  it 
Was  recommended  that  the  qualifications  of  teachers  should  be  tested  by 
examination  in  a  model  school  under  the  control  of  Government,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  general  system  of  inspection  of  the  schools  under 
the  Board.  These  recommendations  were  followed  by  the  formation  of 
the  **  Board  of  National  Education*'  in  1832. 

These  "  National "  Schools  are  open  to  persons  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion and  no  pupil  is  required  to  attend  at  any  religious  exercise  of 
which  his  parents  do  not  approve.  It  is  also  provided  that  sufficient  op- 
portunity shall  be  afforded  to  the  pupils  of  different  persuasions  to  re- 
ceive religious  instruction  separately  at  appointed  times.  In  1833,  the 
number  of  these  schools  was  789,  attended  by  107,042  pupils,  iind  as- 
sisted by  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £25,000.  In  1856,  the  number  of 
schools  was  5,245,  the  pupils,  560,184,  and  the  parliamentary  grant, 
£227,641.  About  1,500  of  these  schools  are  vested  with  school-sites  and 
buildings,  but  few  are  otherwise  endowed.  The  National  Schools  are, 
for  the  most  part,  efficient,  owing  to  their  constant  inspection,  the  train- 
ing and  selection  of  the  teachers,  and  the  excellence  of  the  books,  which 
are  supplied  at  cheap  rates.  In  some  districts  they  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  parish  priests  and  exclusively  attended  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic children,  and  are  oflen  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  **the  Catholic 
schools.^ 

CHURCH  EDUCATION  SOCIETT'S  SCHOOLS. 

The  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland  was  established  in  1889. 
Its  objects  are  to  assist  existing  schools  and  establish  new  ones  on  an  im- 
proved system,  **  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  children  of  the 
Church,  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  the  catechism  and 
other  formularies  of  the  Church,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and 
parochial  clergy,  and  under  the  tuition  of  teachers  who  are  members  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland."  The  Society  supplies  its 
schools  with  the  Bible  in  the  authorized  version,  the  use  of  which  is  re- 
quired in  the  daily  instruction  of  every  pupil  who  is  capable  of  reading, 
and  with  other  books  and  school  requisites,  and  also  assists  in  furnishing 
and  repairing  school-houses,  but  their  permanent  endowment  is  not  one 
of  its  objects.  The  schools  are  open  to  all  children  whatsoever  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  in  which  the  school  is  situated  and  having  the  minis- 
ter's approbation  for  attending  it,  and  no  child  is  exdaded  on  accoant 
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of  povertj'.    The  Societ;  h4s  ftteo  estftblished : 
for  the  education  of  temchers. 

The  schools  of  this  Society  »re  reported  u 
efficient  The  school  course,  even  were  it  «c 
never  is,)  fsllB  very  far  behind  the  National  ac 
givGD  to  each  class  in  the  parish  schools  bein 
the  corresponding  class  of  a .  National  scho( 
achools  amounts  lo  but  little,  as  the  daj  of  i 
far  a  considerable  time  beforehand,  and  eiprf 
aad  pupils.  Owing  to  the  Binallncss  of  the  sa 
almost  invambly  the  parish  clerks  of  their  r 
usually  very  illiterate,  and  the  female  teaci 
school-books  are  of  an  inferior  description,  bi 
the  Kildare-Place  Society,  every  way  out  oft 


Among  these  may  he  mentioned  the  Romi 
Danes,  which  exist  in  nearly  every  diocese  in 
train  up  pupils  for  the  priesthood,  but  with 
combined  one  suited  to  fit  the  pupils  for  sect 
naries,  in  consequence  of  the  Gmatlness  of  th 
supported,  supply  to  a  very  inadequate  ezten 
the  middle  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
are  those  at  Alhlone,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  am 
of  the  Commissioners  is  not  sufficiently  comp 
regard  to  their  genera!  efficiency. 

The  Belfast  Academy,  founded  in  1786,  a 
deaical  Institution,  founded  in  ISOe,  were  tb 
tablish  great  intermediate  schools  by  local 
were  raised  and  expended  in  purchasing  si 
The  system  of  instruction  pursued  ts  based  oi 
ion  of  labor  adopted  in  the  Scotch  Univenuti 
own  department  and  the  parents  being  free  b 
partment  in  which  they  wish  their  sons  to  b 
of  these  seminaries  has  been  much  crippled  fa 
■nd  other  expenses,  and  in  the  Royal  Inst 
twecn  the  different  parties  of  the  Preabyteri 
Academy,  the  buildings  are  reported  as  dil 
Bchool  purposes,  though  the  state  of  instructii 
Royal  Institute  h*a  six  masters,  the  classical 
pupils;  the  mathenuitical,  146;  English,  134 
drawing,  19. 


The  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  all 
lerly  Meetings  of  the  Society,  the  system  of  i 
adopted  by  the  Society,  and  all  the  pupils  are 
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principles  of  the  Society.  Five  schools  are  mentioned  as  possessed  of  en- 
dowmentSf  so  classified  as  to  suit  the  wants  of  pupils  from  different  COQ- 
ditioDS  of  society,  and  attended  by  108  boys  and  49  girls.  In  none  of 
them  does  the  course  of  instruction  include  the  classics  beyond  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin — but  embraces  the  useful  departments  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, and  such  female  accomplishments  as  are  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Society. 

The  Friends^  schools  are  remarkable  for  the  neatness,  order,  cleanli- 
ness, economy,  and  attention  to  health,  which  prevail  in  them,  for  the 
businesslike  management  of  the  trust  funds,  the  judicious  expenditure 
of  the  income,  and  the  zealous  and  efBcient  nature  of  the  local  supervis- 
ion exercised  by  the  members  of  the  committees.  The  graduation  of  the 
charges  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  parent  indicates  a  kind  and 
watchful  care  in  securing  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  endowment  to 
those  most  in  need  of  receiving  it 

OTHEB  SCHOOLS. 

Numerous  other  schools  were  more  or  less  fully  examined  and  reported 
upon  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  embracing  various  grades  of  English 
schools  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  of  which,  with 
rare  exceptions,  a  sufficiently  correct  account  can  be  given  in  few  words. 
Legacies  and  endowments,  oftentimes  liberal  in  amount,  have  wasted 
away  under  the  mismanagement,  neglect,  or  misappropriations  of  trus- 
tees, or  through  the  expenses  attending  years  of  litigation,  the  wishes  of 
benefactors  have  been  forgotten  or  disregarded,  and  the  schools  them- 
selves that  remain,  without  supervision  or  proper  management,  and  in 
the  hands  of  poorly  paid  and  incompetent  teachers,  are  in  fiur  too  many 
cases  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  Protestant  Orphan  Society  is  the  great  agency  for  placing  out  the 
orphan  children  of  Protestant  parents.  The  children  are  placed  by  the 
Society  under  the  care  of  respectable  Protestant  families,  residing  in 
country  parishes  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  within  a  convenient  distance 
from  some  Scriptural  school  and  parish  church.  With  these  they  re- 
main, subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  parochial  clergyman  and  the 
systematic  inspection  of  the  Committee,  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  years.  In  the  year  1856  there  were  four  hundred  or- 
phans provided  for  in  this  manner.  Afler  the  above  age,  the  children 
are  directly  apprenticed  or  are  transferred  to  the  Society^s  Boarding- 
House  in  Dublin,  for  a  short  period,  where  it  is  intended  that  they  shall 
receive  a  more  extended  education,  until  apprenticed  or  put  out  to  serv- 
ice. It  is  reported  that  this  system  as  pursued  with  the  younger 
children  is  attended  with  eminent  success,  and  that  the  kind  of  domestic 
life  thus  afforded  to  them  fosters  their  religious  and  moral  education, 
without  interfering  with  their  intellectual  training.  This  plan,  while  it 
avoids  the  evils  incident  to  the  boarding-school  system,  is  also  found  to 
be  more  economical  in  practice.  The  report  of  the  boarding-house,  how- 
ever, is  unfavorable,  both  as  regards  the  quality  of  instruction  afforded, 
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and  the  general  condition  of  the  establishment.  ScTeral  Roman  Catholic 
eharitable  bodies  have  followed  the  same  mode  of  proyiding  for  their 
orphans. 

OBITKRAL  RB8ULT8  OF  THB  DCQUIBT. 

1.  C<mdition  of  EndownunU. — ^The  number  of  endowed  schoolSi 
aside  from  the  National  Schools,  amounts  to  1,821.  The  estimated 
annual  value  of  the  school  premises  is  £14,615 ;  the  net  annual  income 
ilpom  the  lands  (75,600  acres)  is  £87,564 ;  and  that  arising  from  trxisX 
fbnds  is  £16,391 — the  aggregate  revenue  being  £68,571  per  annum. 
The  number  of  schools  supported  by  these  endowments  is  1,321.  The 
annual  value  of  the  1,507  school  sites  belonging  to  National  schools  is 
£7,892.  The  total  number  of  endowed  schools  in  operation  is  therefore 
9,828,  with  permanent  endowments  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
£76.463. 

The  great  proportion  of  small  endowments  is  a  marked  feature. 
Many  of  them  are  in  their  present  state  inadequate  for  carrying  out  the 
educational  purposes  they  were  designed  to  promote,  and  the  inevitable 
result  shows  itself  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  school  premises,  or  of 
the  instruction,  or  of  both.  Hence,  although  the  aggregate  value  of  such 
endowments  is  very  considerable,  the  influence  exerted  by  them  on  the 
aducation  of  the  people  is  far  below  what  might  be  expected  from  the  to- 
tal amount  thus  appropriated.  The  insecurity  of  the  endowments  ap- 
pears to  be  a  circumstance  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  This  is  gener- 
ally due  either  to  the  neglect  or  to  the  ignorance  of  the  trustees,  and 
has  occasionally  been  the  cause  of  serious  loss.  It  arises  very  frequently 
from  the  great  difficulty,  often  amounting  to  an  impossibility,  of  obtain- 
ing correct  information  as  to  bequests,  and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
willH,  grants,  and  other  documents  are  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  and 
made  accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  localities  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  endowments. 

2.  Superintendence  and  Management — The  care  of  charities  committed 
to  the  administration  of  private  trustees  is  most  precarious.  Persons  in- 
terested in  education  engage  in  schemes  intended  to  promote  it  These 
are  carried  on  with  zeal  and  success  during  their  lifetime  and,  perhaps, 
by  their  immediate  successors  whom  they  appoint  to  continue  the  work 
they  have  commenced.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  insure  a  continued 
succession  of  duly-qualified  trustees.  Thus,  the  management  of  the 
charity  passes,  before  long,  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  take  no  inter- 
est in  its  operation  or  are  actually  incapable  of  managing  it  aright  The 
Tery  nature  of  the  trusts  to  be  executed  become  by  degrees  less  gener- 
ally and  less  exactly  known ;  and  in  many  instances  the  loss  of  docu- 
ments illustrating  the  objects  and  history  of  the  foundation,  sometimes 
even  the  disappearance  of  its  essential  muniments,  the  charter,  will,  or 
deed,  by  which  the  endowment  was  first  instituted,  completes  the  series 
of  causes  which  render  it  a  prey  to  abuse  or  neglect  It  might  be  sap- 
nosed  that  schools  committed  to  the  care  of  public  Boards,  indnduig 
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members  who  hold  prominent  places  in  society^  would  be  secured  against 
these  dangers.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners  into  the 
working  hitherto  of  such  bodies,  do  not  assure  as  of  their  efficiency.' 
They  appear  to  have  generally  neglected  that  precaution,  without  which 
all  attempts  to  manage  schools  must  be  unsuccesaAil*  They  haye  failed  to 
organize  and  keep  up  a  proper  system  of  visitation  and  inspection.  This 
omission  and  the  inadequacy  of  endowments  are  the  fundamental  causes 
of  nearly  all  the  evils  that  are  found  to  exist  Many  of  the  members  of 
these  Boards  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  endowed  school^ 
arc  named  ex-officio^  as  holding  offices  of  dignity  and  responsibility,  and 
are  already  charged  with  onerous  duties  occupying  nearly  all  their  time 
and  thoughts.  Persons  thus  circumstanced  can  not  pay  such  continuous 
and  regular  attention  to  the  business  of  a  charity  as  is  required  for  its 
efficient  management  The  number  of  persons  constituting  these  Boards, 
is  also,  in  some  cases,  calculated  to  weaken  the  sense  of  individual  rtr 
sponsibility,  which  is  the  less  definite  as  all  the  members  hold  a  purely 
honorary  office.  And  yet  again  changes  for  the  better  that  might  other*, 
wise  be  attempted,  are  neglected  on  account  of  the  amount  of  stamp 
duties,  court  fees,  and  other  expenses,  and  the  vexatious  delay  and 
trouble  attendant  upon  the  necessary  legal  processes. 

The  governing  bodies  being  indisposed  or  not  well  fitted  to  exercise 
the  function  of  visitation,  it  became  the  more  necessary  that  they  should 
institute  efficient  means  of  inspection  through  the  agency  of  paid  officers. 
This  has  been  either  left  undone,  or  the  means  provided  have  fallen  short 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  em- 
ploy no  permanent  inspectors  and  have  very  sparingly  exercised  the  am* 
pie  powers  of  visitation  committed  to  them  by  Parliament  The  grammar 
schools  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  have  been  left  wholly  without 
inspection  or  visitation.  The  Board  has  appointed  a  clergyman  to  in- 
spect their  English  schools,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  perform  this 
duty  satisfactorily.  The  visitation  of  the  boarding-schools  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society  is  very  efficient,  but  its  success  is  due  to  the  zeal  and 
ability  of  the  gentlemen  who  at  present  take  an  active  part  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  its  continuance  is  not  therefore  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  inspection  of  the  primary  schools  under  this  Society 
is  not  so  favorable,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  schools  that  have  the 
advantage  of  being  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Board,  very  few 
other  schools  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  adequate  inspection.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  superintendence  exercised  by  persons,  and  especially 
clergymen,  resident  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  schools,  would  compen- 
sate this  want,  and  the  founders  of  charities  seem  to  have  placed  much 
confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  such  control,  but  experience  does  not 
justify  these  expectations.  Local  superintendents  are  more  liable  to  be 
misled  by  personal  or  party  feelings,  are  too  frequently  restrained  by  an 
unwillingness lo  offend  a  neighbor,  and  are  also  generally  wanting  in  that 
special  experience  in  educational  matters  which  the  governors  of  schools 
ought  to  possess. 
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The  neglect  of  Gorernora  to  make  rules  for  the  guidance  of  school- 
masters is  general.  In  Ikct,  they  appear  to  haye  thought  it  unneoessaxy 
to  make  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  grammar  achooU,  regarding  them 
rather  as  private  schools,  to  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  masters. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  school  endowments,  as  already  stated, 
amounts  at  present  to  about  £68,500  per  annum.  Under  belter  man- 
agement, the  revenues  might  in  many  cases  have  been  increased  and 
losses  which  have  been  incurred  might  have  been  avoided.  Great  negli- 
gence has  been  shown  in  the  care  of  the  records  relating  to  the  endow- 
ments; charters  and  title  deeds  have  been  in  many  cases  lost,  and 
schedules  of  them  appear  to  have  been  but  seldom  prepared.  The  man- 
agement of  the  estates  at  present,  however,  under  some  of  the  Boards,  is 
in  general  careful  and  judicious;  under  others  much  negligence  has  been 
shown  in  some  respects.  The  accounts  of  school  endowments  are,  in 
general,  ill-kept,  because  they  are  imperfectly  audited.  This  <^oe  is 
seldom  committed  to  persons  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  money 
matters  and  accounts  to  be  able  to  perform  it  in  a  strictly  methodical 
manner.  The  Commissioners  close  their  remarks  upon  this  subject 
thus : — **  We  are  convinced  that  the  willingness  of  benevolent  persons  to 
make  charitable  donations  must  be  very  much  abated  imleas  they  receive 
assurance  that  the  State  will  watch  over  the  execution  of  their  intentions 
and  the  safe-keeping  of  the  trust  funds." 

8.  Jn$truction  and  Discipline, — The  course  of  instruction  adopted  in 
the  Grammar  Schools  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  subjects  usuall/ 
taught  to  scholars  preparing  to  enter  the  Universities.  In  this  course 
classical  and  mathematical  studies  preponderate,  comparatively  little  at- 
tention being  paid  to  English  literature,  modern  languages,  or  the  sci- 
ences of  observation  and  experiment  Of  late,  however,  several  causes 
have  conspired  to  turn  the  attention  of  schoolmasters  to  subjects  which 
they  had  previously  overlooked.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  have 
founded  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
Royal  Schools  and  prescribed  such  a  course  for  the  candidates  as  would 
test  their  proficiency,  not  merely  in  the  subjects  appointed  for  the  en- 
trance examination,  but  in  English  composition,  history,  and  other 
branches  of  what  is  called  an  English  education.  This  has  given  rise  to 
a  wholesome  rivalry  among  the  pupils  in  the  different  Royal  Schools,  and ' 
certainly  produced  a  good  effect  in  promoting  studies  that  were  ibrmerly 
almost  neglected.  The  Universities  themselves  have  likewise  given  a 
powerful  impulse  to  these  studies  by  establishing  new  classes  of  honors, 
designed  to  reward  the  successful  pursuit  of  them.  In  addition  to  this 
influence  bearing  upon  scholars  intended  for  a  university  career,  a  new 
order  of  things  was  introduced  by  the  establishment  of  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  admission  into  the  public  service,  both  military  and  civil 
In  this  examination  the  English  language,  literature,  and  history  hold  a 
prominent  place,  the  languages,  history,  and  geography  of  the  continen- 
tal countries  are  admitted,  and  chemistry,  physical  science,  and  natural 
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history  arc  also  included.  The  most  intelligent  masters  of  Grammar 
Schools  speedily  perceived  the  bearing  of  this  reform  upon  the  subject  of 
iK^hool  management  and  endeavored  to  make  such  arrangements  as  to  EC- 
cure  to  their  pupils  a  Mr  chance  of  obtaining  the  prizes  offered  for  com- 
petition. Perhaps  these  movements  should  be  referred  to  a  common 
source — the  growth  and  diffusion  of  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  foundations  of  existing  school  systems. 

But  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  instruction,  it  certainly  falls 
below  the  level  that  ought  to  be  maintained.  While  in  some  of  the  Royal 
Schools  very  efficient  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  imparted  and 
properly  qualiOed  assistants  are  employed  to  teach  the  other  branches, 
and  in  tlic  boarding-schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society  a  well  ar- 
ranged course  of  English  and  mathematical  study  is  carefully  taught  and 
considerable  proficiency  attained  by  the  foundation  scholars^  who  pos- 
sess more  than  average  ability,  having  gained  admission  through  a  com- 
petitive examination,  yet  the  inferior  condition  of  the  Diocesan  schools 
and  the  low  state  of  education  in  other  institutions  is  sufficiently  evident 
So  of  the  primary  schools  the  report  is  far  from  favorable^  though  among 
them  there  is  found  the  greatest  possible  difference  both  as  regards  the 
character  and  the  efficiency  of  the  means  of  instruction.  In  the  number 
of  well  managed  primary  schools  are  those  under  the  management  of  the 
National  Board,  the  large  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  some 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools,  but  of  the  whole  number  of  en- 
dowed schools  of  this  class  the  proportion  is  very  small  in  which  the  in- 
struction can  be  considered  very  satisfactory.  **  Great,  indeed,  would  be 
the  advantages  diffused  amongst  the  poorer  classes  by  a  school  in  which 
reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  were  tolerably 
well  taught.  But  we  can  not  report  that  the  advantages  even  of  this 
scanty  instruction  are  generally  brought  home  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor 
in  due  accordance  with  the  generous  intentions  of  those  persons  who  have 
given  or  bequeathed  money  for  the  endowment  of  schools." 

As  respects  the  individual  branches  of  instruction  in  the  grammar 
schools  especially — reading  is  in  general  very  imperfectly  taught  A  pu- 
pil is  rarely  met  with  whose  elocution  evinces  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject,  combined  with  clearness  of  enunciation,  and  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  punctuation,  and  of  the  grammatical  rela- 
tion of  phrases  and  sentences  to  each  other.  The  metliod  of  teaching 
penmanship  pursued  in  the  Christian  Brothers*  Schools  is  especially  ap- 
proved b}'  the  Commissioners.  In  other  schools  engraved  head-lines,  even 
when  they  are  furnished,  are  frequently  neglected  and  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  imitate  the  defective  writing  of  the  master.  The  practice  of 
writing  from  dictation  has  been  hitherto  much  neglected  and  its  import- 
ance is  very  imperfectly  appreciated.  In  many  of  the  primary  schools, 
however,  this  subject  has  been  attended  to  more  carefully  and  with  bet- 
ter results  than  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  defects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  education  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  other  elements  of  orthog- 
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raphj,  as  regards  not  only  the  poorer  but  the  middle  classes,  have  been 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  results  of  the  examinations  held  by  the  CiTil 
Service  Commissioners.  They  state  in  their  First  Report,  ^*that,  al- 
though the  range  of  examination  includes,  in  some  instances,  Latin,  or  % 
modem  foreign  language,  history,  geography,  &c.,  the  great  majority  of 
rejections  have  been  occasioned,  not  by  ignorance  of  these  subjects,  bat 
by  inability  to  spell  with  ordinary  accuracy.  The  failures,  moreover,  have 
not  been  errors  in  words  of  rare  occurrence,  or  technical  character,  bat 
discreditable  mistakes  in  those  of  every-day  use.**  Out  of  a  list  of  185  re- 
jected candidates,  forty-one  were  refused  certificates  on  the  ground  of 
spelling  alone,  and  twenty-three  for  mistakes  in  spelling  combined  with 
bad  writing ;  while  deficiencies  of  the  same  sort  entered  into  nearly  all 
the  cases  of  rejection  on  other  grounds. 

But  the  deficiencies  in  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education 
are  still  more  striking.  There  is  a  prevailing  want  of  sound  instruction 
in  the  meanings,  derivation,  and  composition  of  words  and  a  very  general 
neglect  of  exercises  in  the  grammatical  analysis  of  sentences.  These 
fundamental  defects  are  not  only  the  chief  causes  of  bad  reading,  but  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  attaining  a  correct  style  of  speaking  and  writing. 
The  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  notwithstanding  the  easy  form  given 
by  them  to  the  test  of  proficiency  in  English  composition,  found  but  few 
instances  in  which  readiness  was  shown  in  composing  even  an  ordinary 
letter.  In  geography,  the  inefficient  practice  prevails  of  teaching  merely 
by  rote  or  from  books.  The  geography  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
even,  are  greatly  neglected,  while  the  instruction  in  the  elements  of  phys- 
ical, political,  and  commercial  geography  is  even  more  deficient  In 
some  instances  pupils  were  found  who  possessed  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine  but  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  that 
of  Ireland.  History  is  rarely  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  and  in  the 
grammar  schools  English  history  is  much  neglected  and  Irish  history  en- 
tirely so.  This  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  teaching  mediaeval  and  mod- 
ern history  in  mixed  schools,  without  giving  ofiense  to  either  the  one  sect 
or  the  other.  Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  modem  languages. 
Most  frequently  they  are  treated  as  extras^  and  form  no  part  of  the  regular 
and  prescribed  course ;  but  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  number 
of  lessons  given — one,  or  at  the  farthest  two,  a-week — is  quite  inadequate 
to  produce  any  permanent  good  results.  The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  demanded  too  great  an  amount  of  time,  to  the 
prejudice  of  other  essential  branches,  while,  moreover,  the  knowledge  of 
these  languages  that  is  ordinarily  attained  is  very  imperfect  and  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  upon  their  acquisition. 

In  arithmetic  the  practice  is  too  general,  and  more  especially  in  the 
grammar  schools,  of  intrusting  instruction  to  persons  of  inferior  mathe- 
matical attainments.  Hence,  there  is  an  absence  of  sound  instruction  in 
the  elementary  rules  and  operations.  And  in  some  schools  there  is  even 
found  an  ignorance  of  numeration,  a  subject  which,  however,  receives 
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due  attention  in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  in  those  under 
the  National  Board.  Plane  geometry  is  generally  well  taught,  but  the 
instruction  in  algebra  is  less  efficient,  and  the  pupils  are  not  sufficiently 
trained  in  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables.  Solid  geometry,  also,  though 
attended  to  in  many  of  the  primary  schools,  is  neglected  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  practice  of  "  cramming,**  and  the  undue  importance  often 
giyen  simply  to  the  memorizing  of  particular  mathematical  deductions, 
are  greatly  to  be  regretted.  They  impede  the  acquisition  of  a  sound 
knowledge  of  general  principles  and  interfere  with  that  mental  discipline 
which  is  the  main  object  of  these  studies.  The  study  of  astronomy  and 
the  use  of  the  globes,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
natural  history,  are  almost  universally  excluded  from  Che  course  of  in- 
struction. Book-keeping  is  successfully  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  at  Cork,  as  indeed  in  other  schools,  but  in  a  way  so 
purely  mechanical  as  to  produce  little  benefit  In  the  majority,  it  is 
wholly  neglected.  Mensuration  is  well  taught  in  the  Christian  Brothers* 
Schools  and  also  in  some  of  those  under  the  National  Board.  Instruc- 
tion in  navigation  and  in  drawing  is  seldom  given.  There  are  also  very 
few  schools  where  the  children  are  taught  to  sing  by  note.  Singing  by 
rote  is  more  common.  Vocal  music  is  taught  in  the  Model  Schools  under 
the  National  Board  at  extra  hours,  and  the  number  of  pupils  that  attend 
is  very  considerable.  * 

As  regards  the  practical  instruction  of  girls,  a  short-sighted  anxiety  to 
furnish  ** industrial  instruction**  has  too  oflen  led  to  a  neglect  of  sound 
mental  and  moral  training.  This  is  especially  observable  in  the  schools 
where  instruction  is  given  in  the  art  of  lace-making  and  fancy  work,  in 
some  of  which  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  them  is  excessive.  In  the 
girls*  boarding-schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society  all  the  pupils  in 
turn  are  required  to  perform  the  various  household  tasks. 

The  subject  of  discipline  requires  few  words.  Personal  chastisement 
seems  in  general  to  be  inflicted  only  in  cases  of  extreme  misbehavior, 
though  no  record  is  made  of  such  infliction,  and  the  governors  of  the 
school  are  thus  left  without  the  means  of  checking  any  undue  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  master.  It  is  found  that  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
punishment  of  any  kind  is  least  felt  in  those  schools  in  which  the  best 
instruction  is  given  and  the  greatest  pains  taken  to  promote  the  general 
well-being  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Qualifications  of  Masters. — The  inefficient  condition  of  many  of  the 
schools  is  owing  to  the  want  of  masters  who  have  passed  through  a 
proper  course  of  preliminary  training.  As  yet  the  supply  of  such  mas- 
ters falls  very  far  short  of  the  demand  for  their  services,  although  the 
sums  of  public  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Board  have 
enabled  the  Commissioners  largely  to  extend  the  benefits  of  their  model 
and  training  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  endowed  giammar  schools 
and  other  higher  institutions  do  but  little  (o  supply  the  want  complained 
of.     In  the  principal  boarding-school  under  the  care  of  the  Incorporated 
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Society,  young  men  receive  an  education  qualifying  them  to  become 
teachers,  and  they  also  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  expertness  bj 
giving  instruction  to  pupils  in  the  junior  classes.  But  even  this  scbool 
is  not  professedly  a  training  school,  and  with  this  exception  there  is  no 
endowment  whatever  which  affords  to  pupils  adequate  means  of  fitting 
themselves  for  the  ofllce  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  Church  Education 
Society  devotes  a  portion  of  its  funds  to  the  training  of  masters  and  mis* 
tresses,  but  the  number  of  pupils  trained  is  small  and  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand  even  of  the  schools  imder  the  special  care  of  the  So- 
ciety. Something  may  be  said  to  be  effected  towards  this  end  in  ill 
schools  where  the  monitorial  system  is  practiced,  but  the  experience  of 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  working  of  this  system  has  led  them  to 
recommend  the  restriction  of  it  within  narrow  limits.  The  monitor's 
progress  in  his  own  studies  is  often  unduly  interfered  with  by  the  devo- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  his  school-time  to  his  class  of  junior  pupils,  and  hia 
relation  of  superiority  to  them  is  apt  to  possess  him  with  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  his  own  intelligence.  And  besides  this,  it  is  certain  that  in- 
struction even  in  elementary  subjects  can  be  best  conveyed  by  those  who 
have  long  and  completely  mastered  them.  Tlie  Commissioners  do  not 
recommend  an  extension  of  the  monitorial  system  as  a  desirable  mode  of 
compensating  for  the  want  of  well-trained  adult  teachers.  The  want  of 
trained  female  teachers  is  even  more  pressing  than  that  of  males.  The 
opportunities  presented  in  Ireland  to  young  females  for  educating  them- 
selves as  schoolmistresses  are  quite  insufficient,  and  the  bad  conse- 
quences are  painfully  apparent  in  the  low  state  of  instruction  in  many 
schools  for  girls. 

The  average  amount  of  the  salaries  in  the  endowed  grammar  schools  is 
£112,  and  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  in  the  endowed  primary  schools 
about  £23  a-year.  This  ^ow  scale  of  remuneration  too  well  accounts  for 
the  inefficiency  of  the  schools.  Persons  of  intelligence  are  discouraged 
from  adopting  a  calling  which  is  so  ill-requited ;  or  finding  themselves 
engaged  in  it,  are  tempted  to  undertake  employments  inconsistent  with 
the  due  discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers.  The  underpaid  masters  of 
primary  schools  are  too  often  obliged  to  cultivate  land,  or  to  engage  in 
other  avocations  which  distract  them  from  the  performance  of  their 
school  duties,  even  if  they  are  not  otherwise  objectionable.  In  some 
schools  of  a  higher  kind,  the  master  is  induced  to  undertake  ministeriil 
duties,  or  to  raise  the  school  fees  and  thus  exclude  firom  the  school  the 
very  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  endowed.  But  besides  an  ade- 
quate salary,  teachers  ought  to  see  before  them  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
promotion  as  the  reward  of  faithful  and  efficient  service,  and  to  have  an 
assurance  of  some  retiring  allowance,  when  age  or  infirmity  shall  hare 
disqualified  them  for  the  performance  of  active  duties.  Arrangements  of 
this  kind  have  been  made  in  hardly  any  instances  for  the  benefit  of  mas- 
ters, and  the  patronage  of  the  endowed  schools  being  vested  in  many  dif* 
ferent  hands,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  organize  an  extensive  system  of 
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promotion.  Even  where  opportunities  hare  existed  to  promote  e£Qcient 
masters  from  inferior  to  superior  situations,  the  power  has  not  been  as 
fully  exercised  as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  teachers,  the  Commissioners  say : — 
"  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  our  endowed  schools  can  be  reformed  by  the 
pressure  of  an  external  authority  brought  to  bear  upon  them;  there 
must  be  internal  principles  of  life.  Measures  must  be  taken  to  secure,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  selection  of  properly  qualified  masters ;  and  those 
masters  when  appointed,  must  be  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
by  every  fitting  motive.  We  must  facilitate  the  training,  we  must  ele- 
vate the  condition,  we  must  improve  the  prospects,  we  must  raise  the  self- 
respect  of  the  masters ;  and  thus  we  shall  take  the  surest  steps  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  our  schools." 

5.  School  Premises,  Furniture^  and  Requisites, — ^With  the  exception 
of  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  and  a  few  others  under  the  care  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  the  school-houses  of  this  class  are  dilapidated 
and  ill-supplied.  This  applies  most  forcibly  to  the  class  of  Diocesan 
Schools,  which  have  been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay  and  ruin  through  the 
unwillingness  and  neglect  of  the  Grand  Juries,  through  whom  alone  the 
funds  for  their  maintenance  can  be  raised.  In  the  other  grammar 
schools  the  inadequacy  of  endowment  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  bad 
state  of  repair  of  the  school  buildings,  whose  squalid  and  dilapidated  con- 
dition both  paralyzes  the  efforts  of  even  the  most  zealous  and  intelligent 
master  to  promote  good  order  and  neatness,  compromises  his  own  self- 
respect  and  that  of  his  scholars,  and  is  even  seriously  prejudicial  to 
health.  The  advantages  of  a  well-arranged  school-room  in  training  to 
habits  of  neatness  and  order  are  beyond  the  reach  of,  or  are  but  imper- 
fectly attainable  by  the  scholar^  of  these  poorly  endowed  grammar 
schools. 

The  primary  schools,  also,  having  small  endowments,  are  generally 
in  bad  repair.  In  many  cases  no  funds  appear  available  for  their  contin- 
ued maintenance,  whilst  their  present  inefficient  state  precludes  the  hope 
of  exciting  in  their  favor  such  local  support  as  wonld  save  them  from 
ruin.  This  neglect  of  comfort,  health,  and  even  decency  is  especially 
observable  in  the  charity  boarding-schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  demon- 
strating a  want  of  efficient  inspection  where  it  is  most  needed.  Many, 
however,  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools  are  provided  with  re- 
spectable and  well-planned  school-houses ;  the  best  of  them  being  much 
superior  to  the  grammar  schools  under  the  same  Board. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Royal  Schools,  but  few  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  are  supplied  with  proper  school  furniture.  The  condition 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  in  this  respect  is  very  discreditable. 
Among  the  primary  schools  the  same  deficiency  prevails,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  most  flourishing  schools  under  the  care  of  the  National  Board, 
the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  In  many  cases 
the  scholare  are  supplied  with  unsuitable  books,  and  in  many  more  the 
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itive  examination  is  found  to  be  followed  hj  most  iayorable  results. 
These  trials  are  conducted  with  judgment  and  fairness,  and  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  primary  education  in  the  districts  from  which 
the  candidates  are  selected,  though  some  of  the  most  valuable  results  are 
doubtless  due  to  the  great  zeal  and  ability  of  those  who  conduct  the 
examinations. 

The  great  irregularity  of  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  a  striking  feature 
of  the  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  throughout  Ireland  and  especially  in 
the  agricultural  districts.  The  labor  of  all  who  are  capable  of  aiding  in 
the  various  harvest  operations  and  in  the  preparation  of  turf  is  more  val- 
uable than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  children  are  also  withdrawn  at  a 
very  early  age,  so  that  the  amount  of  instruction  and  discipline  that  can 
be  given  is  much  less  than  might  be  supposed.  This,  however,  is  not  as 
much  felt  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  as  the  labor  of  young  persons  is  not 
so  generally  in  demand  for  the  various  purposes  of  manufactures. 

DEMAND  FOB  INTBRMEDIATK  EDUCATION. 

Much  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  need 
of  larger  provision  for  intermediate  education  in  Ireland  and  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  it  This  evidence  showed  the  prevalence  of  a  very 
strong  feeling  respecting  the  increasing  deficiency  of  good  education  for 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  conviction  was  also  generally  expressed  that 
the  desire  for  an  education  of  a  higher  character  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  among  the  middle  classes,  and  the  necessity  was  urged  of  Qov- 
emment  grants  in  aid  of  local  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  suitable 
intermediate  schools. 

Mr.  Kirk,  the  member  of  Parliament  for  Newry,  and  long  resident  in 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  north  of  Ireland,  remarked  that  "  though 
education  is  much  more  general  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  it  is 
of  a  lower  quality.  The  cause  arises  firom  the  fact  that  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  National  Schools  there  was  in  every  town  one  or  more  school- 
masters who  were  capable  of  teaching,  and  did  teach,  classics  and  sci- 
ence ;  and  though  not  many  pupils  took  advantage  of  this,  a  few  did,  and 
these  were  invariably  those  who  had  a  taste  for  a  higher  education.  But 
the  opening  of  the  National  Schools  took  away  almost  all  the  children  who 
wished  for  merely  elementary  knowledge;  since  while  the  national 
school-master  taught  all  the  rudiments  for  a  penny  a-week,  the  old 
schoolmaster  charged  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  shillings  a-year,  or  even 
more ;  and  when  the  junior  classes  were  taken  away,  the  senior  were  too 
few  to  pay ;  so  that  in  most  cases  the  masters  sought  other  employments, 
and  it  is  only  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns  that  such  schools  now  exist  at 
all.  At  the  same  time  there  never  was  such  a  demand  for  educated  per- 
sons, both  at  home  and  abroad,  more  especially  for  such  as  possess  a 
knowledge  of  languages,  literature,  and  science.  The  son  of  the  mer- 
chant or  country  gentleman,  who  can  bear  the  expenses,  can  acquire  all 
^is,  first,  at  an  academy  or  boarding  school,  and  secondly,  at  obe  of  the 
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Queen'B  Colleges  or  Trinity  College ;  but  tl 
the  son  or  the  small  farmer,  the  Ehop'keepi 
mechAiiic,  or  the  maoufscturer." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  UcCosb,  Professor  in  the 
forcibly  illustrated  the  serious  deficiencies 
termediate  education  in  the  north  of  Irelant 
populous  rural  dibtricts,  and  eren  market  a 
not  within  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  miles  o 
he  giyes  oorpoboraliTs  statements  respectinj 
riously  in  a  better  position  than  other  pro 
towns  of  two,  four,  six,  or  eTen  ten  tho 
icarcely  a  classical  or  high  school  of  any 
ncxed  table  contains  a  list  of  the  towns  in 
tants  and  having  no  endowed  Grammar  or 
eluding  four  of  over  10,000,  eight  of  betwe 
tween  4  and  6,000,  and  Mxty-three  of  betw 

As  to  the  means  proposed  for  supplying 
sranera  believe  that  it  can  be  effected,  withe 
system  of  intermediate  education  in  places 
able  to  the  Dujority  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
der  the  management  of  local  trustees,  with 
provision  for  local  management  would  enal 
ble  regulations  for  rdigioua  instruction,  pi 
as  a  condition  of  its  partaking  of  the  grant 
united  education  of  persons  of  all  religioui 
also,  that  the  local  managers  shall  be  suhji 
proposed  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schoc 

This  conclusion  is  dissented  from  by  H. 
missioners,  who  states  his  conviction  that  i 
suited  to  the  condition  of  society  in  li 
"mixed  "  system  would  receive  the  determ 
Catholic  bishops,  and  if  requiring  the  aid  i 
imposdble.  "The  mixed  system  will  no 
Catholics."  On  the  other  hand,  the  exjstii: 
received  tho  highest  commendations  of  the 
esjtntially  "  separate  "  and  exclusive  chara< 
the  Christian  Brothers,  the  scbo(ds  of  the 
schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  these 
era,  and  pupils  are  of  the  same  religious 
struction  is  not  only  incorporated  with  seci 
is  made  subservient  to  the  former,  and  in  tl: 
numbers  receive  a  better  education,  at  less 
any  other  schools  that  came  within  the  sec 
Hnghes  therefore  believes  the  "separate" 
in  principle,  but  worthy  of  a  fair  trial  as  t 
can  adopt,  if  it  proposes  to  tegtslate  for  the  e 
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RECOMIIEKDATTOKS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  the  establisliment  of  a  separate  office 
for  the  Registration  of  School  Endowments,  where  the  originals  or  copies 
of  all  deeds,  wills,  or  other  documents  containing  trusts  for  school  pur- 
poses should  be  lodged  and  committed  to  the  custody  of\tn  officer  exclu- 
siyelj  charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  and  arranging  them,  and 
making  their  contents  known  and  accessible  to  the  public. 

They  also  recommend  a  Board  of  Audit  established  in  Dublin,  possess- 
ing the  power  of  enforcing  the  transmission  of  accounts  and  vouchers, 
of  prosecuting  defaulters  and  recovering  balances,  to  report  periodically 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

The  Commissioners  recommend,  as  of  the  most  vital  importance,  a  re- 
construction of  the  system  of  supervision  and  control,  placing  it  upon  a 
broader  basis  and  modifying  as  the  experience  of  forty  years  has  shown 
to  be  necessary.  They  would  therefore  advise  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Board,  com- 
posed of  a  sufficient  number  of  members,  appointed  by  the  Government, 
and  selected  with  a  due  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  various  religious 
persuasions.  One  of  the  Board  should  receive  a  salary  and  devote  his 
whole  time  to  its  business,  upon  whom  the  chief  responsibility  should  de- 
volve and  who  should  be  selected  mainly  with  a  view  to  his  fitness  for  these 
duties.  To  secure  efficient  and  periodical  inspection  there  should  be  one 
or  more  well-trained  and  adequately  paid  inspectors,  with  periodical  visita- 
tions, at  least  of  the  chief  schools,  by  the  paid  Commissioner.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Board  should  extend  to  all  of  the  non-exclusive  schools,  all 
of  whose  property  should  be  vested  in  the  new  Board,  with  authority  to 
redistribute  the  revenues,  and  to  consolidate,  divide,  or  change  the  loca- 
tion of  the  schools.  They  should  have  authority,  so  far  as  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  private  patronage,  to  appoint  head  masters,  to  regulate 
the  salaries  of  teachers  and  assistants,  to  promote  them,  to  dismiss  for 
inefficiency  or  other  sufficient  cause,  and  to  grant  retiring  pensions  in 
cases  of  long  and  faithful  service.  They  should  also  have  the  power  of 
regulating  the  course  of  instruction,  and  a  large  measure  of  control  over 
the  teachers.  They  also  recommend  the  inspection  of  the  estates  by  a 
paid  functionary  under  direction  of  the  Board,  and  their  management  by 
local  agents.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  should  also  make  annual  re- 
port to  Parliament  of  all  their  proceedings,  including  the  results  of  their 
inspection  of  schools.  Special  recommendations  are  made  respecting  the 
Diocesan,  Royal,  and  other  non-exclusive  schools  under  the  proposed 
Board,  as  their  different  circumstances  or  defects  suggest 

The  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 
and  all  the  other  exclusive  schools  and  endowments  are  made  the  subject 
of  special  suggestions  respecting  their  inspection  and  management,  re- 
pair of  buildings,  training  and  support  of  teachers,  admission  of  pupils, 
course  of  instruction,  &c. ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  certain  schools  be 
converted  into  training  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  schoolmastera 
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and  mistresseB,  or  into  model  Bchools,  1 
teuhcrs. 

As  respects  religion  In  school,  they  con^ 
courses  of  secular  uid  religious  instruction  : 
different  religioua  denominfttions  to  reoei' 
same  school  without  compromise  of  opinior 
ons  of  the  chief  recommeDdttions  of  daj-Ec 
tages  which  these  possess  over  boarding-sc 
which  thcf  aCrord  for  combining  home  iost 
principles  with  school  instructioa  of  a  p 
tharefore  advise  that  the  trustees  of  all  bo 
bled  to  discontinue  the  boarding  departmei 
ment  in  the  support  of  the  pupils  as  reside) 
ligiouB  belief,  and  where  they  can  attend  da 
parents  and  guardians,  and  can  also  enjoy 
care  of  the  clergy  of  the  same  denomiDatioi 

Tbey  advise  that  the  rights  of  free  admb 
and  strictly  enforced;  that  visitors  and  tn 
statute  to  visit  their  schools  at  least  once  a' 
the  vitiation  should  be  made  public  in  thi 
of  superannuation  of  teachers  should  be  ad< 
ment  should  be  fixed,  and  that  scboolmasi' 
sure  for  a  sum  equal  to,  at  least,  three  time 
at  that  period,  or  at  death,  whichever  shoii 
ing  assigned  to  the  managers  of  the  school 
by  deductions  from  the  salary,  which  when 
Jbr  the  purpose. 

They  recommend  in  detail  a  more  exten( 
English  and  scientiBc  instruction,  and  imp 
struction  in  the  grammar  schools.  They  • 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations  tor 
service,  as  a  measure  that  would  effectually 
tioD,  and  that  the  tests  for  these  eiaminali 
possible  in  their  character  so  as  to  avoid  the 
from  directing  the  attention  and  efforts  of  u 
for  the  special  requiremeuts  of  the  public  n 
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II     SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

I.      HISTORY. 

Thr  history  of  Higher  Education  in  Hanover,  closely  connected  here,  as 
throughout  Europe,  with  the  history  of  the  Church,  is  divided  into  two 
eras  hy  the  Reformation.  The  early  estahlishment  of  institutions  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  contemporary  with  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity under  Charlemagne,  was  due  only  to  the  necessity  of  educating  a 
clergy  for  the  Church,  and  their  character  and  standing  were  at  all  times 
determined  by  the  views  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  training  of  those 
in  ecclesiastical  office.  The  *^»chol<B  greca  et  latincB^*  at  Osnabriick, 
founded  probably  in  783,  were  undoubtedly  the  first,  though  similar  ca- 
thedral schools  were  attached  to  the  bishoprics  of  Verden,  Bremen,  and 
Hildesheiro,  which  were  established  shortly  afterwards.  Convents  were 
soon  built  and  monasteries  of  different  orders  were  multiplied  in  all  parts 
of  the  land,  in  connection  with  which  were  numerous  monastic  schools. 
The  oldest  and  most  prominent  of  these  was  that  of  Bardewick,  founded 
early  in  the  ninth  century.  The  monks  of  the  orders  of  St.  Francis  and 
St  Dominic,  under  the  vows  which  governed  them,  were  eminently  zeal- 
ous and  influential  in  behalf  of  education,  especially  in  the  cities,  while 
Chrodegang*s  Rules  for  Canonical  Life,  which  became  widely  prevalent 
with  the  clergy,  created  a  general  tendency  in  the  same  direction. 
Teachers  were  at  first  drawn  principally  from  Fulda  and  Corvey,  but  the 
schools  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  themselves  supply  this  demand. 
Throughout  the  tenth  century  there  was  an  apparent  decline  in  the  en- 
ergy of  these  institutions,  the  instruction  that  was  given  not  going  be- 
yond a  mechanical  training  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  next  cen« 
tury,  however,  shows  an  advance.  The  study  of  the  classics,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Sallust,  Statins,  and  even  Homer,  is  mentioned  in  addition  to  the 
use  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  character  of  the  schools  is  at- 
tested by  the  appearance  of  such  men  as  Dietmar,  Witichind,  Adam  of 
Bremen,  and  Hrotsvitha,  and  of  Bemward  of  Hildesheim,  teacher  and 
friend  of  Otto  III.,  his  successor  Godehard,  the  confidant  of  Henry  IL, 
and  Meinwerk,  Bishop  of  Paderbom.  These  did  much  for  the  promotion 
of  classical  studies,  and  their  schools  became  widely  known.  But  their 
progress  was  soon  checked  by  the  growing  degeneracy  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  monks,  consequent  upon  the  increased  wealth  of  the  convents  and 
chapters,  under  the  influence  of  which,  labor  was  neglected  and  vows 

were  forgotten.     The  political  troubles  which  followed  the  reign  of  Henry 
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the  Lion  were,  moreover,  very  un&vorable  to  educational  progress.  Oc- 
casional efforts  were  made  towards  ecclesiastical  reform,  the  new  orders 
of  the  Cistercians  and  Premonstrants  arose,  and  the  severity  of  the  Bene- 
dictine rules  was  partially  restored,  but  the  schools  still  suffered  from 
neglect  and  it  was  not  until  the  dawn  of  the  more  complete  Reformation 
that  any  special  improvement  was  visible. 

In  the  organization  of  these  schools,  as  everywhere  in  the  middle  ages^ 
we  find  existing  the  division  of  the  scholars  as  **interiores  **  and  ^^exteri- 
ores,"  according  as  they  resided  at  the  school  or  at  home.  The  "  scholso 
minores,"  which  Charlemagne  had  required  to  be  opened  at  every  coo- 
Tent  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  both  of  the  free  and  serfs  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  were  simply  for  elementary  instruction  and  in 
very  many  cases  were  the  only  ones  that  existed.  The  **  schoUe  ma- 
jores,"  which  were  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences 
as  at  that  time  known,  could  be  sustained  only  by  the  larger  and  more 
richly  endowed  foundations.  In  most  of  these  schools  the  instnictioii 
consisted  in  learning  the  creed.  Lord's  prayer,  etc,  in  Latin,  with  the 
lives  and  legends  of  the  saints ;  Latin  grammar,  (usually  as  taught  in  the 
**  Doctrinale  '*  of  Alexander,)  to  which  was  sometimes  added  the  reading 
of  Virgil  and  other  authors ;  and  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  dialectical 
To  meet  the  wants  of  the  Church  service,  music  was  always  made  promir 
nent,  while  what  was  called  astronomy  was  in  general  nothing  but  a  mere 
knowledge  of  the  calendar  for  determining  the  festivals  of  the  Church. 
Arithmetic  and  geometry  were  also  limited  to  what  was  most  essential. 

The  first  evidence  of  a  better  spirit  is  seen  in  the  attempts  of  some 
towns  to  establish  schools  of  their  own.  The  attempt,  however,  was  al- 
ways beset  with  numerous  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  the  clergy  claimed 
the  exclusive  right  of  instruction  and  jealously  guarded  against  its  in- 
firingement,  while  the  older  institutions  set  themselves  in  active  and  bitter 
opposition  to  the  new.  In  general,  application  had  to  be  made  to  the 
bishop,  or  even  to  the  Pope,  for  the  privilege,  and  where  a  school  already 
existed,  rarely  was  anything  more  allowed  than  ^*  German  schools,*^  for 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing.  Yet  even  with  these  hindrances 
many  schools  would  have  been  established  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  had  not  the  commotions  of  the  times  turned  atten- 
tion to  other  subjects.  Where  the  right  of  granting  this  permission  was 
Tested  in  the  sovereign,  the  object  was  more  easily  attained,  as  by  the 
city  of  Hanover  from  Duke  Otto  in  1280.  Still  these  city  schools  prior 
to  the  Reformation  were  few  in  number  and  differed  but  little  from  the 
convent  schools,  the  instruction  being  still  in  the  hands  of  tho  clergy. 
The  Universities,  with  their  guildlike  exclusiveness  and  adherence  to  the 
scholastic  methods  of  instruction,  exerted  but  little  influence  upon  them, 
and  it  was  long  before  we  see  in  them  any  trace  of  the  so-called  *^  revival 
of  letters."  Whatever  of  this  kind  occurs  was  due  to  the  labors  of  Ger- 
hardus  Magnus  and  Thomas  ^  Kempis,  who  were  both  the  forerunners 
of  the  Reformation  by  founding  the  *^  Brotherhood  of  the  ConuDon  Life," 
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and  persuaded  their  disciples  and  others  to  the  study  of  the  languages 
and  sciences,  and  gave  in  the  instruction  of  youth  a  strong  impulse  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  effect  was  felt  in  the  new  era  of  the  system  of  schools  that  com- 
menced with  the  Reformation.  Through  the  favor  of  the  ruling  princes, 
or  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  Reformation  was  early  introduced  and 
became  prevalent  in  a  comparatively  short  time  in  all  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  territory,  excepting  the  episcopal  sees  of  Hildesheim  and  Os- 
nabriickf  and  a  few  monasteries.  The  change  was  effected  under  the 
counsels  and  encouragement  of  the  great  Reformer  himself  and  by  his 
intimate  friends  Urbnnus  Regius,  Corvinus,  Bugenhagen,  Armsdorf,  and 
others,  who  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Church  and  schools  followed  in 
general  the  course  which  he  had  marked  out  The  different  "  Church 
Regulations,*'  extending  in  some  cases  over  a  large  territory  and  again 
over  but  a  single  city,  included  also  the  schools,  so  far  as  to  require  that 
they  should  be  established,  that  the  teachers  should  be  installed  and 
provided  with  the  necessary  "apprentices,"  and  with  choristers  for  in» 
struction  in  music.  As  regards  the  instruction  to  be  given,  reference 
was  generally  made  to  Luther's  pamphlet  **  To  the  Counselors  of  all  the 
German  cities,"  and  to  the  school  ordinance  of  Saxony  of  1528.  But  in 
all,  the  school  was  considered  the  daughter  of  the  Church  and  subject  ito 
her;  the  Gospel  was  the  moving  power  of  the  times  and  its  spread  was 
the  prime  duty  of  the  times. 

At  first,  therefore,  the  schools  were  truly  "Latin"  schools,  in  each  of 
which  were  generally  three  classes.  In  the  lowest  class  were  taught 
reading,  writing,  the  Lord*s  prayer,  the  creed  and  prayers ;  Donatos 
was  given  them  to  read  and  Cato  to  translate  and  commit  to  memory, 
by  which  means  a  large  number  of  Latin  words  were  learned.  The  sec- 
ond class  studied  grammar,  etymology,  syntax,  prosody,  Stc^  and  read 
.£sop's  fables,  the  Psedologia  of  Mosellanus,  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus, 
and  passages  from  Plautus  and  Terence.  Much  was  committed  to  mem- 
ory. Religious  instruction  was  given  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
embracing  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Creed,  and  the  translation 
from  the  Vulgate  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
Epistles,  and  Proverbs.  In  the  third  class  this  instruction  was  continued, 
and  the  Latin  was  followed  up  by  the  reading  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Cice- 
ro's Offices  and  Epistles,  with  metrics  and  a  weekly  composition  of  some 
kind.  Latin  conversation  was  much  insisted  upon.  Dialectics  and  rhet- 
oric were  finally  taken  up,  and  in  all  classes  music  and  singing  were  duly 
attended  to. 

Numerous  schools  of  this  character  were  soon  established  throughout 
Protestant  Germany,  not  only  in  the  larger  cities  but  even  in  such  as 
were  unable  to  allow  an  "  apprentice  "  as  assistant  in  teaching.  These 
were  often  joined  with  the  "German  schools"  under  the  charge  of  a  uni- 
Tersity  graduate  as  rector — ^an  arrangement  that  has  in  some  cases  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day.    The  rector  was  usually  employed  by  the  city 
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council,  and  selected  his  own  assistants.  The  city  clergy  had  the  Ofer- 
itight  and  visitation  of  the  school.  Prizes  were  offered  by  the  coundl  in 
reward  of  diligence,  and  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  new  institutions 
was  very  general.  The  reformed  monastic  schools  were  similarly  organ- 
ized, and  being  endowed  with  the  secularized  property  of  the  con?ents 
and  chapters,  were  often  richer  than  the  city  schools,  which  had  also  the 
benefit  of  the  devolved  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

The  Interim  of  Charles  Y.,  in  its  application  to  the  schools,  was  either 
disregarded  or  to  some  extent  successfully  resisted,  until  by  the  religious 
peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555,  full  liberty  was  again  restored,  which  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  cities  was  made  more  sure  by  the  payment  of  consid- 
erable subsidies  to  the  sovereign.  But  it  had  soon  been  seen  that  these 
schools  were  very  defective  both  in  their  organization  and  in  the  character 
of  their  teachers,  and  numerous  attempts  were  made  in  the  different  terri- 
tories for  their  improvement,  with  but  little  success.  The  first  important 
change  was  effected  over  a  large  part  of  the  present  territory  by  Julius, 
Duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel,  in  1584,  by  whom  all  the  city,  town, 
and  convent  schools  were  placed  under  the  consistory  at  Wolfenbuttel, 
while  each  institution  was  subjected  to  the  oversight  of  a  special  commit- 
tee. The  election,  examination,  duties  and  salaries  of  the  teachers  were 
provided  for,  and  in  the  course  of  study,  while  Latin  still  received  the 
greatest  attention,  the  aim  was  higher,  the  readings  were  more  compre- 
hensive and  the  exercises  were  more  varied  and  difficult.  The  study  of 
Greek  was  also  pursued  in  the  two  higher  classes.  Melancthon*8  text- 
books were  introduced  and  his  influence  was  largely  felt 

The  other  parts  of  the  country  gradually  attained  to  a  more  fixed  and 
uniform  order,  both  in  the  Church  and  schools,  under  which,  fh)m  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  thirty  years*  war,  there  was  con- 
tinual advance  in  the  system  of  higher  education.  The  number  of  classes 
was  increased  in  the  Latin  schools  to  five  and  six,  and  a  demand  arose 
for  yet  higher  institutions  that  should  give  a  satisfactory  preparation  for 
the  University,  or  even  take  its  place.  Such  a  one  had  been  opened  at 
Gottingen  in  1542,  but  was  closed  two  years  afterwards.  Another  was 
founded  in  1586,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  included  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  Latin  prose  and  metrical  compo- 
sition, physics,  and  lectures  upon  divinity  and  Roman  law,  and  even  for 
a  short  time  upon  medicine.  A  somewhat  similar  college  existed  at  II- 
feld,  of  which  Michael  Neander  was  rector  from  1550  to  1595,  who  by  his 
example,  writings,  and  teachings  exerted  an  extraordinary  influence — as 
did  also  John  Sturm,  by  his  energy  and  activity. 

But  the  increase  of  these  schools,  which  had  now  become  numerous, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  course  of  study  which  began  now  to  include 
mythology,  history,  and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  the  prominent 
influence  of  the  University  at  Helmstedt  in  supplying  the  schools  with 
efficient  teachers,  were  cut  short  by  the  course  of  political  events.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty  years'  war  many  schools  were  closed,  many  were  wi^ 
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difficulty  kept  alive,  while  others  were,  at  least  for  a  time,  transferred  to 
the  Catholics  under  the  edict  of  restitution.  After  the  pacification,  the 
institutions  were  reestablished  and  prosperity  restored  more  speedilj 
than  could  have  been  expected,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  lay  in  the  bar^ 
barity,  rudeness,  and  disinclination  for  thorough  culture,  which  the  war 
had  caused.  It  was  more  easy  to  excite  a  fondness  for  a  mere  show 
of  learning,  such  as  was  then  so  prevalent  in  France.  There  were,  how* 
ever,  some  institutions  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  tho 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  that  were  ably  conducted ;  among 
these  was  the  '^  Ritter  Academy  ^'  at  Liineburg,  for  the  education  of  the 
nobility  for  the  public  service,  which  was  founded  in  1655  and  continued 
until  1849. 

The  farther  perfection  of  the  school  system  became  now  more  possible 
through  the  consolidation  of  the  several  territories  under  one  government^ 
which  was  completed  in  1705.  The  consistory  at  Hanover  now  alone 
assumed  the  management  of  churches  and  schools,  but  its  control  waa 
limited  to  a  general  inspection,  the  internal  as  well  as  external  affairs  of 
each  school  being  still  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  city  clergy 
and  magistrates.  The  rapidly  increasing  and  excessive  number  of  theo- 
logical candidates  afforded  occasion  for  the  first  sovereign  School 
Edict,  of  1722.  This  law  discouraged  from  a  course  of  study  at  the  Uni' 
vcrsity  all  such,  of  the  lower  orders  in  particular,  as  were  not  especially 
qualified  for  it,  and  required  that  every  one  having  such  a  course  in  view 
should,  before  his  fourteenth  year,  undergo  an  examination  before  a  spe-* 
cial  committee  appointed  in  certain  cities  for  the  purpose.  If  not  foun4 
to  possess  the  requisite  abilities,  no  scholarship  could  be  granted  for  his 
Support  The  others,  after  four  years  of  study,  were  to  be  subjected  to 
a  second  examination,  upon  the  result  of  which  depended  their  claim  to 
a  university  stipend.  That  this  edict  was  not  more  fully  carried  into 
execution  may  be  in  a  measure  due  to  the  establishment  of  tho  Univcr* 
sity  of  Gottingen,  an  event  of  great  import  to  the  higher  schools,  and 
also  to  the  founding  of  the  Teachers*  Seminary  in  connection  with  the 
University,  for  supplying  a  pressing  want  which  the  old  State  University 
at  Hclmstedt  had  long  failed  to  meet. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1737  with  nine  theological  students  as 
pupils,  under  the  care  of  Gcsncr,  Professor  of  Eloquence  in  the  University. 
They  were  required,  besides  attention  to  the  essentials  of  divinity,  to  pur-* 
sue  a  course  of  mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  geometry,  general  as- 
tronomy, and  mechanics,  to  attend  lectures  on  physics,  and  to  study 
universal  history,  in  connection  with  geography.  They  were  permitted 
to  attend  the  lectures  upon  philosophy,  but  in  order  to  understand  the 
ancient  and  modern  philosophies  and  to  be  able  to  express  themselves 
upon  such  subjects  in  good  Latin,  a  weekly  lecture  and  disputation  was 
held  upon  the  **  Initia "  of  Emesti.  Gesner  was  also  required  to  give 
them  lectures  upon  the  art  of  instruction ;  upon  Latin  grammar,  showing 
both  how  to  teach  and  how  to  use  it,  with  exercises  in  accurate  translm- 
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tion;  upon  Greek  grammar  and  its  application;  upon  rhetoric,  with 
elaborate  exercises  in  composition  ;  upon  the  poetry  of  the  Oermana^  Bo- 
mans  and  Greeks ;  and  upon  Greek  and  Roman  antiquidea.  The  stadents 
were  also  ad?ised  to  private  exercises  together,  such  as  the  comparison  of 
the  original  text  of  the  Scriptures  with  Luther*8  German  and  CasteUio*fl 
Latin  translations,  and  the  reading  of  geographical  works  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  maps.  Opportunity  for  practice  in  teaching  was 
afforded  at  the  gymnasiums.  Each  student  received  an  annual  stipend 
of  fifty  thalers,  and  on  leaving  the  school  had  the  right  to  ^ve  private 
instruction  until  a  vacancy  occurred  in  a  public  institution,  and  after  ten 
years  of  faithful  service  he  could  claim  priority  in  appointment  to  an 
office  in  the  Church. 

A  second  law  was  issued  by  George  IT.  in  August,  1737,  drawn  np  bj 
Gesner  and  others,  and  designed  to  introduce  a  uniform  method  of  teach- 
ing into  all  the  schools  of  the  larger  cities.  It  gave  in  detail  the  duties 
of  the  rector  and  teachers,  and  prescribed  minutely  the  method  of  in- 
struction in  each  study,  but  as  it  failed  of  being  carried  into  operation,  it 
is  only  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  methods  of  that  period.  Arithmetic 
was  limited  to  the  rule  of  three  and  common  fractions.  The  study  of 
geometry  was  recommended.  Great  attention  was  given  to  **  object 
teaching,"  and  to  the  acquirement  of  the  names,  both  in  German  and 
Latin,  of  every  natural  object  Great  use  was  made  of  Comenius*  ^^Or* 
bis  Pictus,^  walks  were  to  be  taken,  workshops  to  be  visited,  and  lectures 
given  on  the  most  prominent  phenomena  of  nature  and  art  Instruction 
was  to  be  given  in  all  kinds  of  civil  matters  and  forms  of  business,  and 
the  reading  of  books,  and  even  of  newspapers,  was  to  be  taken  advantaged 
for  these  purposes.  Meanwhile  the  Latin  was  not  neglected  bat  was  made 
the  center  of  instruction.  The  directions  respecting  this  study  were  most 
minute.  Exercises  in  speaking  it  and  in  committing  words  and  sentences 
to  memory  long  preceded  any  instruction  in  grammar.  The  *^  Liber  Me- 
morialis  '^  of  Cellarius,  Hiibner^s  History,  and  passages  from  Castellio's 
Latin  Bible  were  first  read  and  learned,  followed  by  instruction  in  the 
declinations,  conjugations,  and  syntax.  The  course  of  reading  included 
Phsedrus,  Eutropius,  Valerius,  Nepos,  Justinius,  Csesar,  Livy,  and  Cic- 
ero, with  strict  attention  to  the  construction  and  grammar,  history  and 
antiquities,  and  with  constant  employment  of  the  language  both  in 
speaking  and  writing. 

The  study  of  Greek  was  conducted  upon  the  same  general  principles* 
The  reading  consisted  of  the  New  Testament,  Gesner's  Reader,  Xeno* 
phones  Memorabilia,  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Hebrew  was  taught  in  prepa- 
ration for  a  theological  course.  Geography  and  history  received  in  turn 
two  hours  a  week  only,  their  completion  at  the  University  being  trusted 
to  the  private  diligence  and  interest  of  the  student  Music  was  made 
prominent  Besides  the  class  exercises,  an  bourns  private  instruction 
daily  was  required  of  every  pupil  for  his  more  thorough  understanding 
of  what  had  been  gone  over,  and  opportunity  was  also  given  for  a  morp 
extended  instruction  in  any  branch,  to  such  as  desired  it 
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The  ordinance  also  provided  that  the  professor  of  eloquence  nt  the 
University,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  should  be 
inspector  of  the  schools  and  see  to  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  its  regula- 
tions, to  whom  also  the  rectors  were  required  to  report  But  jealous  of 
their  rights  and  of  the  independence  still  left  to  them,  and  offended  at 
the  appointment  of  a  monitor  and  master,  the  magistrates  and  rectors 
left  the  ordinance  unheeded  except  when  forced  to  comply  with  it,  and  in 
not  one  institution  was  it  carried  into  full  operation.  The  inspectorship 
was  abolished  after  Gesncr's  death  in  1761,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
schools  was  now  due  solely  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  University 
and  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  to  the  personal  efficiency  of  the  rectors  and 
teachers.  The  theological  course  of  study  which  the  teachers  had  all 
passed  through,  added  little  to  their  excellence  as  teachers;  indeed,  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  with  its  tendency  to  rationalism  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
pietism  upon  the  other,  showed  such  an  indifference  to  the  Church,  that 
in  1776  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  encour^ 
agement  of  theological  study.  Yet  under  the  influence  of  the  philosoph* 
ical  training  of  the  University  and  the  teachings  of  Heyne,  Mitcherlich 
and  others  at  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  there  were  men  who  strove  to  re- 
alize Gcsncr's  ideas  and  methods,  and  who  pursued  a  steady  and  judi- 
cious course  through  the  wordy  wars  of^that  period,  which  were  fostered 
by  the  pretensions  of  Basedow  and  his  adherents.  Among  these  may  be 
especially  mentioned  John  Daniel  Schumann,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Ges- 
ner*s  pupils,  who  was  rector  at  Frankenhausen,  £inbeck,  Clausthal,  and 
afterwards  at  Hanover.  These  men  considered  real  knowledge  and  a 
thorough  instruction  in  Christianity  as  the  surest  remedies  for  a  sectional 
and  fanatical  spirit,  and  therefore,  with  strict  attention  to  other  branches, 
devoted  also  from  six  to  eight  hours  a  week  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and 
catechism. 

But  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools 
has  always  been  the  relation  of  the  teacher's  ofSce  as  the  entrance-door 
to  the  more  lucrative,  respected,  and  less  laborious  office  of  the  ministry. 
The  teacher's  position  was  not  an  attractive  one,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  cities  where  hard  labor  and  an  insufficient  salary  were  united. 
In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  1780,  Heyne  writes  that  few 
of  the  large  schools  had  derived  any  marked  advantage  from  the  improved 
methods  of  the  thirty  years  preceding  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  or  from 
the  liberal  ideas  of  education  that  had  recently  arisen.  Few  had  under- 
gone a  corresponding  remolding  and  improvement  in  the  system  of  in- 
struction. He  complains  of  the  **  modem  pedagogues,"  who  overthrow 
the  old  order  of  things  without  knowing  what  they  substitute  in  its  place, 
and  also  of  the  numerous  Latin  schools,  in  places  where  they  were  not 
needed,  without  the  necessary  means  or  force  of  teachers,  which  allure 
to  a  course  of  study  boys  of  only  moderate  abilities,  whose  highest  at- 
tainments can  but  lower  the  standard  of  culture  among  the  educated 
classes.     ^*  Without  a  general  superintendence  over  the  system  and  a 
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fixed  Board  which  shall  have  oversight  oyer  the  whole,  which  shall  ex« 
amine  the  teachers  and  give  direction  and  counsel  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  in  everj  place,  there  is  little  hope  of  their  improre- 
mcnt.  But  few  men  in  any  country  can  be  expected  to  hare  enlightened 
ideas  of  a  school  system.  It  needs  much  study  and  knowledge  that  lies 
outside  of  the  beaten  paths ;  it  needs  a  special  direction  to  be  given  to 
the  mental  powers,  and  long-continued  attention,  observation  and  experi- 
ence, before  the  wants  and  difficalties  can  be  understood  even,  much  less 
removed.     But  in  pedagogy,  as  in  medicine,  every  one  is  a  doctor." 

The  city  magistrates  themselves  could  no  longer  close  their  eyes  to  the 
deficiencies  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  we  now  see  those  who 
had  rejected  Gesner's  superintendence,  applying  to  his  successor  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  The  application  of  the  city  of  G6ttingen  to  Heyne, 
in  1797,  for  a  teacher,  led  to  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  gymna- 
sium, of  which  the  supervision  was  given  to  him.  Owing  to  his  success 
here,  a  new  constitution  was  also  drawn  up  by  him  in  1 802  for  the  Ly- 
ceum at  Hanover,  and  in  1808  he  aided  in  effecting  improvements  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Clausthal.  Political  disturbances  prevented  similar  re- 
forms in  other  cities.  His  position  at  the  head  of  the  Teachers*  Seminary 
gave  him  a  great  influence,  which  was  increased  by  his  constant  and  vig- 
orous opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  "Reformers"  to  degrade  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  from  the  place  which  it  had  so  long  held.  The 
location  of  the  teachers  was  to  a  great  extent  in  his  bands,  inasmuch  as  ha 
was  consulted  whenever  a  vacancy  occurred,  and  his  recommendation 
was  equivalent  to  the  bestowal  of  the  position.  As  this  was  also  true  of 
his  successors,  the  final  result  was  that  the  consistory  at  Hanover,  to 
whom  the  examination  of  teachers  had  belonged  and  was  obligatory, 
gradually  resigned  the  duty  and  lost  all  connection  with  the  higher 
schools.  This  was  less  the  case,  however,  with  the  consistories  of  Stadc, 
Ottcndorf,  Osnabruck,  and  Aurich,  where  a  custom  once  established  was 
less  easily  changed,  and  where  the  schools  were  under  the  more  imme- 
diate inspection  of  the  consistories. 

Still  the  great  want  of  unity  of  plan  and  object  in  the  different  schools 
was  not  met  The  most  serious  differences  existed  in  the  proficiency  of 
students  presenting  themselves  for  entrance  into  the  University,  owing 
to  the  want  of  any  final  examination  or  of  any  uniform  standard  of  re- 
quirements for  academical  study,  and  it  was  to  remove  this  evil  that  the 
present  organization  of  the  higher  schools  was  finally  effected.  This  or- 
ganization is  based  upon  three  ordinances  which  provide  respectively  for 
the  examination  of  the  proficiency  of  candidates  for  the  University,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  supreme  Board  of  Instruction,  and  for  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  the  teacher^s  office. 

n.      EXISTiyO   OROANIZATlOy. 

1.  T/ie  Examination  in  Proficiency. 
The  Royal  ordinances  of  Sept.  and  Nov.,  1829,  were  designed  to  fc- 
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sore  a  sufficient  preparation  on  the  part  of  students  entering  the  UniTer- 
gitj,  and  to  prevent  youth  from  entering  upon  a  course  of  academical 
study  who  have  not  sufficient  mental  ability  for  it  To  secure  the  latter 
object,  a  prior  examination  is  required,  as  by  the  former  law  of  Nov., 
1722,  by  a  committee  formed  of  the  regular  teachers  of  each  gymnasium, 
and  in  accordance  with  directions  prescribed  in  the  ordinance. 

The  proficiency  examination,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  close  of  the 
gymnasial  course,  is  so  far  made  obligatory  that  a  certificate  of  profi- 
ciency, so  gained,  is  necessary  to  every  one  intending  to  enter  a  profes- 
sion requiring  three  or  more  years  of  university  study,  and  is  made  an 
indispensable  condition  to  a  position  as  clergyman,  lawyer,  physician,  or 
teacher  in  a  higher  school,  as  well  as  for  the  attainment  of  the  Doctorate 
or  a  professorship  in  the  University.  There  is  an  examining  committee 
at  each  fully  organized  gymnasium,  consisting  of  the  regular  teachers,  a 
competent  clergyman,  one  of  the  city  magistrates,  and  the  royal  commis- 
sioner, who  acts  as  chairman.  There  is  a  similar  committee  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  and  a  central  committee  at  the  Lyceum  in  the  city 
of  Hanover.  Every  student  must  be  examined  at  the  gymnasium  which 
he  last  attended. 

At  the  written  examination,  the  written  exercises  of  all  the  previous 
year,  with  the  corrections,  as  from  the  hand  of  the  teacher,  are  laid  before 
the  committee,  together  with  the  **  curriculum  vitae,"  which  has  been  pre- 
pared under  the  oversight  of  a  teacher  and  shows  all  the  studies  that 
have  been  gone  over.  A  preliminary  judgment  can  thus  be  formed  of 
the  standing  of  the  examinant  There  is  then  required  a  German  and  n 
Latin  composition ;  a  translation  from  one  of  the  more  difficult  Greek  or 
Latin  authors,  with  Latin  annotations ;  a  translation  from  German  into 
French,  and  with  theological  students,  from  the  Hebrew ;  solutions  of 
problems  in  mathematics  and  physics ;  and  answers  to  questions  in  an 
cient  and  modern  history,  and  upon  Greek,  Roman,  German,  and  French 
literature.  In  the  oral  examination,  the  authors  designated  are  Homer, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Heroditus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Hor- 
ace, Virgil,  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  Each  student  is  required  to 
translate  a  passage  from  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  prose  writer  and  poet. 
For  the  more  difficult  authors  a  short  preparation  is  permitted,  with  the 
use  of  a  lexicon.  In  connection  with  this  exercise,  their  proficiency  in 
speaking  Latin  is  also  tested,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  of  ancient  his- 
tory, geography,  mythology,  and  antiquities.  In  French,  similar  trans- 
lations arc  required,  and  the  examination  is  wholly  conducted  in  that 
language.  The  examination  in  German  embraces  the  general  principles 
of  grammar  and  style,  and  the  history  of  literature,  while  the  students 
knowledge  of  general  history*  and  geography  is  also  thoroughly  tried. 
In  nuithematics,  solutions  arc  required  to  problems  in  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, and  trigonometry,  and  precision  and  clearness  of  thought  are 
here  particularly  tested.  A  knowledge  is  required  of  the  main  princi- 
ples of  physics  and  natural  history,  and  the  examinr.tion  also  includes  re- 
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Ug^D,  iDonls,  and  rdigkns  hhrtorj. 
minute  ncord  is  made. 

Certificates  of  these  different  gradei  were  g 
the  standing  of  the  students  the  teetimoRy  of 
account,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  examina 
third  grade  was  conferred  upon  such  as  pasM 
lion  [n  all  b^Bnche^  or  stood  yerj  well  in  onl 
tificate  gave  no  claim  to  a  stipend,  nor  did  it 
fixitn  military  duty.  A  certificate  of  the  flr 
whose  performances  in  all,  or  nearly  all  brani 

The  error  in  the  requirements  hero  made  \ 
demanded  in  any  one  department,  but  that  ( 
pected  in  them  nil — which  it  was  scarcely  po 
the  then  condition  of  the  schools.  At  the  e 
applicants,  twenty-three  received  a  flrst-cla 
second,  and  forty-five  the  third,  while  elevi 
In  the  next  year,  of  135  applicants,  twenty-t 
Seventy-two  of  the  second,  and  thirty-two  oi 
njjectcd.  In  loter  years  the  proportion  of  tl 
came  yet  greater  and  the  rejections  ceased 
law  in  the  improvctncnt  of  the  schools  wen 
experience  of  eight  years,  these  provisional 
to  a  careful  revision  by  the  Board  of  Instruct 
iners,  and  the  aroendments  proposed  were  ac 
instructions  of  May,  1839.  History,  geogra[ 
man  literature  were  now  removed  from  th 
Latin  annotations  to  the  translation  from  tbi 
statement  of  (he  meaning  and  connection  of  1 
1  translation  from  Oennan  into  Qreek  permil 
to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  other  branche! 
were  to  be  taken  more  in  conneellon,  In  t^ 
tory  of  French  liloralure  was  omitted,  and  tl 
erature  was  taken  up  in  connection  with  t) 
for  the  translations  was  no  longer  permitted 
ped,  and  in  physics  only  the  easier  sections 
to  compensate  for  deficiencies  elsewhere.  Tl 
nation  was  simplified  and  lightened,  a  somi 
for  the  development  of  individual  talents  and 
cate  of  the  second  grade  was  regarded  as  the 
gent  scholar  gifted  with  ordinary  talents.  Tl 
allowed  to  the  Judgment  of  the  teacher,  and 
given  to  faithful  diligence,  moral  conduct,  a 
bestowal  of  a  certificate,  and  the  efficiency  ol 
stratlng,  without  previous  special  prcparatit 
illusion,  the  actual  results  of  the  whole  ci 
greatly  its  salutary  working. 
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Important  changes  in  these  regulations  were  again  made  hj  an  ordi* 
nance  of  Aug.,  1846,  hy  which  the  graduation  of  the  certificates  was 
aholished,  and  all  that  passed  the  examination  were  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing  as  regarded  stipends  and  privileges.  The  examination  was  yet 
farther  simplified  and  the  requirements  reduced,  hy  limiting  the  written 
examination  to  a  German  and  a  Latin  composition,  to  a  translation  into 
French,  and  the  solution  of  mathematical  prohlems,  while  in  the  oral  ex- 
ercises, students  who  were  to  pursue  the  study  of  law  or  medicine  were 
exempted  from  Greek,  the  examination  in  which,  as  well  as  in  Latin,  was 
to  he  conducted  in  German.  Grecian  history  was  limited  to  the  period 
from  600  to  823  B.  C. ;  the  Roman,  to  the  time  of  Augustus;  and  of 
Germany,  from  Charlemagne.  In  conferring  the  certificate,  still  greater 
prominence  was  given  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and  the  written 
exercises  of  the  previous  year  were  also  to  be  taken  into  account,  which 
had  not  heretofore  been  done.  In  1848,  a  general  school  conference  was 
held  at  Hanover,  as  a  result  of  which,  the  preliminary  examination  was 
no  longer  required,  but  in  its  stead  the  board  of  teachers  of  the  gymna- 
sium were  required  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  abilities  of  any  student 
desiring  to  pursue  a  university  course,  after  one  year's  study  and  on  at- 
taining the  age  of  fifteen.  A  translation  from  German  into  Latin  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Latin  composition,  (a  change  which  has  proven  injudi- 
cious,) and  the  examination  in  Greek  was  again  required  of  all  graduates. 
These  regulations,  as  thus  amended,  are  still  in  force  and  have  gone  far 
towards  effecting  the  object  which  was  originally  in  view. 

2.  The  Supreme  Board  of  Instruction. 

This  Board  was  established  by  a  Royal  ordinance  of  June,  1880,  and 
consists  of  a  Chief  School  Counselor,  who  is  at  the  same  time  General  In- 
spector of  all  the  higher  schools,  and  two  other  members.  It  is  codrdi- 
nate  with  and  independent  of  the  other  State  Boards  and  has  all  the 
right.s,  under  the  Ministry,  incident  to  the  supreme  management  of  all 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  It  regulates  the  internal 
organization  and  determines  the  course  of  instruction ;  in  conjunction 
with  the  provincial  and  local  authorities,  it  regulates  external  affairs  and 
has  oversight  over  the  financial  administration  of  the  schools ;  it  has  the 
appointment  of  the  teachers  below  the  third  class  in  the  State  schools 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  lower  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  and  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  Ministry  of  the  higher  teachers  and  rectors  of 
the  State  institutions,  and  also  of  the  dty  schools  after  consultation  with 
the  patrons  of  those  schools ;  it  has  the  supervision  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  conduct  of  the  teachers;  and  finally,  it  has  the  control  of 
the  examination  in  proficiency.  That  the  Board  may  know  how  far  the 
provisions  for  this  examination  are  carried  out  and  to  secure  uniformity 
in  its  operation,  reports  of  each  examination  are  required  to  be  made  to 
it,  the  plan  of  lessons  in  each  school  must  be  submitted  annually,  or 
semi-annually,  for  its  approbation,  and  the  General  Inspector  must  visit 
every  school  at  least  once  in  two  years.    B^  this  means  the  Board  iii 
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enibled  to  le»m  the  efBcieticy  of  each  ins 
hu  opiwrtanitj  for  communir'ating  advice, 
or  commendatioD,  and  can  the  better  car 
each  teacher  where  his  labor  will  I>e  most  e 
3,   The  Preparation  0/  I 

The  Board  of  InBtniction  has  from  ila 
flindanienlal  importance  that  the  teachers 
able  and  well  educated,  but  earnesUy  appi 
their  calling.  For  the  training  of  such  a 
Teachers'  Seminary  nt  Qottingen,  but,  wit 
which  the  Bchoola  offered,  there  were  few 
themselves  bj  preference  and  exdusivelj 
depended,  therefore,  upon  opening  to  teach 
tnunemtiTe  career,  which  was  effected  by 
By  this  was  established  a  Scientific  Committt 
in  which  were  represented  all  the  branches 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  kingdom  wi 
it  was  provided  that  every  teacher  who  sb 
nation  before  this  committee,  should  have  1 
tlon  in  a  higher  school  and  thus  a  regular  1 
other  branches  of  the  State  service.  To  I 
preparatory  to  this  examination,  a  Normal 
Ungen  in  1842,  in  two  sections.  The  first  i 
lessor  Ordinnrius,"  and  as  the  course  is  cor 
at  the  Tcachei-s'  Seminary,  the  right  of  ad 
to  those  who  have  pursued  the  required  ti 
tution,  and  then  to  such  as  have  succesi 
course  at  the  University  in  such  branches 
for  their  future  ofSce.  The  Director  give 
week  upon  the  history  of  the  school  system 
sial  instruction,  or  requires  of  the  students 
cisms  upon  pedagogical  subjects.  Their  li 
cral  scientific  study.  The  number  is  limit 
the  year's  course  are  admitted  to  the  cxan 
Each  member  receives  a  stipend  of  sixty-f 
lurthcr  amount  of  fifty  thalcrs. 

The  second  section  is  under  the  care  oft 
and  consists  of  four  members  who  have  pai 
and  on  examination  shown  themselves  c 
classes  of  a  gj'mnasium  in  some  one  princi| 
is  made  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  Instruclioi 
must  he  made  of  the  progress  of  the  racralx 
ing,  twelve  to  fourteen  recitations  weekly  a 
in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  gymi 
on  didactic  and  pedagogical  questions,  and 
other  kindred  works,  and  practical  iastruct 
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separately,  by  the  Director.  The  course  continues  two  years  with  an  an- 
nual stipend  of  100  thalers,  and  board  to  the  amount  of  60  thalers.  Can- 
didates for  a  teachership  who  have  not  attended  these  institutions,  must 
serve  a  yearns  probation  before  they  can  gain  a  final  settlement  As 
preparatory  to  these  several  institutions,  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of 
the  gymnasiums  has  been  called,  by  enactments  of  the  Board  of  Instruc- 
tion, to  such  of  their  pupils  as  have  teaching  at  the  higher  schools  in 
view  as  a  profession. 

There  is  also  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Seminary,  founded  in 
1850,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  special  instruction  in  practical  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences  to  those  who  wish  to  teach  in  these 
branches.  It  is  conducted  by  the  professors  of  the  University  and  some 
stipends  have  been  provided  for  the  benefit  of  its  students.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  French  and  English  languages  has  induced  the  government 
to  send  students  to  France  and  England  for  more  thorough  and  perfect 
instruction.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  experienced  teachers  in  these  or 
other  modern  languages. 

4.  Local  School  AtUhoritiea, 

These  exist  at  most  of  the  institutions,  under  different  titles  and  with 
different  duties,  consisting  usually  of  the  prominent  clergy  of  the  place, 
some  of  the  magistrates  or  State  ofilcials,  and  the  Director  and  sometimes 
a  teacher  of  the  school.  In  the  State  institutions,  they  act  in  general  as 
intermediate  between  the  school  and  the  Board  of  Instruction  and  as  its 
representative.  In  some  city  schools  they  hold  a  similar  position 
though  with  somewhat  more  limited  duties,  while  in  other  places  they 
have  no  connection  with  the  Board  and  can  only  act  as  advisers. 

The  immediate  management  of  the  schools  rests  with  the  Directors, 
whose  authority  is  not  limited  by  any  uniform  regulations,  but  who  act 
as  the  representatives  of  their  several  institutions,  conduct  all  transac- 
tions and  correspondence  between  the  schools  and  the  authorities,  and 
correspond  with  the  friends  of  their  pupils.  It  is  their  duty  to  watch 
over  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  school,  to  determine  the  scheme 
of  lessons,  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the.  Board  of  Instruction,)  to  see 
that  the  tasks  are  properly  performed  and  that  the  teachers  are  duly  in 
attendance.  They  are  also  required  by  law  to  hold  at  least  monthly 
conferences  with  their  teachers  in  consultation  upon  all  pointo  that  in  any 
way  concern  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  The  most  cordial  harmony  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Director  and  his  associates  is  always  pre- 
supposed. The  decisions  of  the  conference  are  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority and  are  binding  upon  all  its  members,  though  the  Director  can  set 
aside  any  decision  or  defer  its  execution,  until  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Instruction  is  known. 

The  *'  Ordinarius,**  or  class  teacher,  with  whom  rests  as  far  as  possible 
the  instruction  of  the  class  in  religion,  German,  history,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is  its  special  director  and  is  responsible  for  its 
progress  and  behavior.    His  pupils  apply  to  him  first  for  advice  and  aro 
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sabject  to  his  superyision  eren  out  of  the  school  He  Ls  required  tu  coo- 
ler as  often  as  necessary  with  his  associates  and  the  Director  respecting  his 
class  and  to  report  upon  its  condition  at  the  monthly  conferences^  He 
communicates  with  the  parents  of  his  pupils  when  necessary,  prepares  the 
class  reports,  and  in  certain  cases  acts  as  representative  of  the  Director. 

6.  EndommnU  of  Schools. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  schools  for  higher  instruction,  ten  are  State  and 
sixteen  are  city  institutions,  while  two,  which  rest  upon  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments, are  to  a  certain  degree  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishops.  Tet 
all  owe  their  endowments  to  the  property  of  the  convents  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal foundations,  secularized  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  funds 
of  the  two  latter  are  in  general  more  than  suflBcient,  but  the  city  schools 
are  obliged  to  supply  their  deficiencies  by  appropriations  from  the  city 
treasuries,  fees  for  tuition,  which  have  of  late  years  been  increased,  and 
contributions  from  the  General  Convent  Fund.  Assistance  has  also  been 
granted  by  the  State  since  1846,  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
pensions,  gymnastic  instruction,  kc  Each  institution  has  its  own  treas- 
ury, under  the  charge  of  a  state  official  or  the  city  treasury. 

ni.    STATisncs. 

1.  Oymnasitims  astd  Pro-QxpnnasHtmB. 

Until  the  year  1830  there  was  but  one  class  of  institutions,  under  the 
several  names  of  gymnasiums,  lyceums,  pedagogiums,  and  Latin  schools^ 
the  only  difference  consisting  in  the  number  of  teachers,  with  usuaHj  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  exercises.  But  the  ordinance  which  es- 
tablished the  examination  in  proficiency,  divided  them  into  two  classes, 
the  gymnasiums  and  pro-gymnasiums,  according  to  their  ability  to  pre- 
pare their  pupils  for  this  examination  and  the  University.  In  the  first 
dass  were  placed  the  **  Ritteracademie  ^  and  the  ^'  Johanneum  **  at  Lune- 
burg,  the  pedagogium  (State)  at  Ilfeld,  the  lyceums  at  Hanover  and  An* 
rich,  (State,)  the  gymnasium  and  the  "Andreanum  "  (Lutheran,  State)  it 
Gdttingen,  the  ^'Josephinum**  (Catholic)  at  Hildeshenn,  the  "Carolinum" 
(Catholic,  State)  and  the  *'  Rathsgymnaaum  **  at  Osnabrack,  the  "  Dom 
Schule  "  (SUte)  at  Verden,  the  "  Hohe  Schule  "  at  Celle,  the  "  Gelehrtc 
Schule  ^  at  Stade,  and  two  years  afterwards  those  at  Lingen,  (State,) 
Meppen,  (State,)  Clausthal,  and  Emden,  (State.)  As  the  *' Ritteraca- 
demie** was  discontinued  in  1849,  there  now  exist  sixteen  fully  organ- 
ized gymnasiums.  Among  the  pro-gymnasiums  were  classed  the  Latin 
schools  at  Duderstadt,  (Catholic,)  Goslar,  Leer,  and  Norden,  (State,)  the 
"Gelehrte  Schule**  at  Munden,  Northeim,  Osterode,  Einbeck,  and  Oi- 
tendorf,  and  the  city  schools  at  Hameln,  Harburg,  and  Nienburg,  (State,) 
numbering  twelve  in  all  Others  which  had  ranked  as  higher  schools  be- 
came ordinary  burgher  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  consistoriea 

2.  RealSchooU, 
Real  schools  are  dengned  to  meet  the  waota  of  those  who  desire  a  gen* 
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eral  education  for  practical  life  superior  to  that  of  the  conimoD  school^ 
and  also  to  give  the  same  preparation  for  the  special  schools  of  forestry, 
mining,  and  trade,  and  for  the  military  and  polytechnic  schools,  as  the 
gymnasium  for  the  university.  Such  schools  are  of  recent  estahlish- 
ment,  though  their  necessity  had  heen  recognized  even  in  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  gymnasiums  had  attempted  to  supply  the  want  by  admit- 
ting ** realists"  to  share  in  the  instruction  of  the  ** humanists/'  and 
whenever  the  teaching  force  permitted  it,  to  dispense  them  from  the 
Greek  and  give  special  instruction  in  the  £nglish  and  French  languages^ 
arithmetic,  and  mathematics.  The  insufficiency  of  this  course  led  to  the 
establishment  at  Hanover,  where  the  Lyceum  could  no  longer  accommo* 
date  the  great  number  of  pupils,  in  1886,  of  a  special  higher  burgher 
school,  (the  *^  Real  Schule,")  and  both  institutions  have  now  a  more  thaa 
sufficient  number  of  pupils.  As  no  other  city  needed  or  could  support 
an  independent  school  of  this  kind,  which  to  fully  accomplish  its  purpose 
would  require  as  much  outlay  as  a  gymnasium,  the  instruction  at  the 
gymnasiums  has  been  so  far  extended  since  1840  that  they  can  now  un- 
dertake the  office  of  the  real  school  with  a  well*grounded  prospect  of 
success.  This  is  done  by  forming  real  classes  parallel  with  the  Quarta, 
Tertia,  and  Secunda  (fourth,  third,  and  second  classes)  of  the  gymna- 
sium, while  the  preparatory  classes,  which  exist  at  many  of  the  institu- 
tions, and  the  Sexta  and  Quinta,  (the  two  lowest  classes  of  the  gymna- 
sium,) are  attended  by  all  the  scholars  in  common,  as  the  studies  of 
these  classes  are  alike  necessary  to  al).  Latin,  which  is  begun  in  the 
Sexta,  may  seem  an  exception,  but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  this 
study  is  beneficial  even  to  the  real  scholars,  and  can  be  of  no  detriment 
A  separation  is  made  on  leaving  the  Quinta,  the  scholars  of  the  gymna- 
sium pursuing  their  course  through  the  four  classes,  from  the  Quarta  to 
the  Prima,  and  the  real  scholars  through  the  three  real  classes.  This 
organization  has  been  fully  and  successfully  carried  out  at  the  four  largest 
gymnasiums ;  at  six  others,  the  separation  either  occurs  later  and  there 
are  but  two  real  classes,  or  the  classes  are  all  united  in  religion,  history, 
geography,  and  natural  history.  At  the  other  schools  the  distinction  is 
still  less  prominent.  A  similar  organization  has  been  attempted  at  some 
of  the  pro-gymnasiums,  but  with  less  success,  owing  principally  to  the 
varied  and  unsettled  character  of  the  pupils  attending  them  from  the 
town  and  country  adjacent 

There  are  private  institutions  for  higher  instruction  in  many  places,  but 
there  is  no  reliable  information  respecting  them.  They  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent and  no  regulations  have  been  established  for  their  government 
There  are  no  institutions  between  the  gymnasiums  and  the  University. 

3.  Number  of  Teachers  and  Students. 

The  number  of  class  teachers  at  all  the  schools  is  240,  of  assistants  61 ; 
in  the  Protestant  gymnasiums  144  and  29,  in  the  Catholic  gymnasiums 
81  and  7,  and  in  the  pro-gymnasiums  65  and  15  of  each  grade  respect- 
iTely.  Excepting  the  members  of  the  Normal  Seminary,  there  are  but 
two  unemployed  candidates  for  teacherships. 
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The  number  of  students  from  Oct,  1859,  to  April,  1860,  was  5,546, 
from  a  population  of  1,800,000.  Of  these,  8,677  were  in  the  gymnaa* 
urns,  and  1,869  in  the  pro-gymnasiums,  including  the  real  school  at  Han* 
over  with  402  pupils.  The  Catholic  gymnasiums  numbered  485  sto* 
dents.  The  two  highest  gymnasial  classes  now  contain  634  studenti^ 
and  the  separate  real  classes,  577.  In  1859,  182  passed  the  proficiency 
examination,  of  whom  102  were  Protestants,  29  Catholics,  and  one  Jew; 
61  were  sons  of  literary  men  and  officials,  70,  of  landed  proprietora, 
tradesmen,  ^.,  and  one  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army.  In  the 
first  twenty  years  after  the  introduction  of  that  examination,  the  average 
number  of  those  who  passed  it  (the  **Abiturienten  **)  was  148,  while  in 
the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  but  181.  The  general  attendance,  how- 
ever, at  the  gymnasiums,  (and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pro-gymnasiums,) 
has  increased,  the  number  of  students  in  1838  having  been  but  2,200. 

These  institutions  are  open  to  all  classes  and  ranks  of  society.  The 
majority  of  the  students  are  from  the  working  classes,  and  leave  the 
schools  befbre  completing  the  full  course. 

The  total  resources  and  expenditure  of  the  gymnasiums  and  pro-gym- 
nasiums annually,  some  of  the  minor  expenses  not  being  included,  is  ixi 
round  numbers  198,600  thalers,  (of  the  value  of  74  cents,  U.  S.  cur- 
rency,) derived  from  the  following  sources : — 

From  the  Convent  Fund,  .        .        .  22,000  thalers. 

"      "  State  Treasury,      .  .  46,900       " 

"     Tuition  Fees,  ....  71,000       " 

"     Local  Funds, 58,700       «' 

The  annual  charge  for  tuition  is  12|  thalers.  Stipends  and  benefioeii 
of  various  values,  exist  at  many  of  the  schools,  and  at  all  of  them  proTift- 
ion  is  made  for  the  free  instruction  of  many  poor  students. 

rV.      IKNXB  OBGANIZATIOK. 

1.   Course  of  JnstrucUotk 

Though  there  is  an  essential  unity  of  plan,  yet  the  peculiar  local  rela- 
tions of  the  several  institutions  give  rise  to  manifold  differences  of  minor 
importance.  The  large  attendance  of  scholars,  for  example,  soraettmcs 
necessitates  a  deviation  from  the  usual  number  of  six  gymnasial  clasMi^ 
and  the  division  of  one  or  more  of  them  into  upper  and  lower  sections. 
Thus  the  Lyceum  at  Hanover  has  nine  classes,  while  on  the  other  band, 
the  gymnasium  at  Dfeld,  which  admits  no  pupils  below  the  age  of  four* 
teen,  has  but  four.  Another  difference  arises  from  the  adoption  of  a 
preparatory  school  as  an  integral  or  at  least  closely  connected  part  of  the 
gymnasium,  with  one,  two,  or  even  sometimes  three  classes.  Without 
spedal  regard  to  these  and  other  deviations,  in  the  remainder  of  this  ar- 
ticle the  normal  number  of  classes  wiU  be  kept  in  view. 

The  age  of  admittance  varies  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  year  accord^ 
ing  to  the  number  of  classes  in  the  preparatory  department  The  nor' 
mal  age  for  entering  the  Sexta  (the  lowest  gymnasial  class)  is  the  nioA 
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year,  and  as  the  duration  of  the  whole  course  is  also  nine  years,  (the 
three  higher  classes  having  each  a  two-years*  course,)  graduation  and  en- 
trance at  the  University  takes  place  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  some 
cases,  however,  of  those  who  have  not  attended  from  the  beginning  in 
regular  course,  the  age  at  graduation  is  nineteen,  twenty,  or  even  mor& 
The  requirements  for  admittance  to  the  Sexta  are  ability  to  read  German 
and  Roman  print  fluently,  to  write  an  exercise  from  dictation  without 
gross  blunders,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  and  of 
Biblical  history. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  become  to  a  great  degree  uniform,  owing 
especially  to  the  ordinance  requiring  a  proficiency  examination,  and  to 
the  supervision  of  the  schemes  of  lessons  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  In- 
struction. Instruction  in  religion  devolves  usually  upon  the  class 
teacher,  and  is  divided  into  three  grades  for  the  lower,  middle,  and 
higher  classes.  It  is  commenced  with  the  study  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment history,  by  means  of  the  text-books  of  Kohlrausch  and  others,  and 
the  committing  of  passages  and  texts  and  of  suitable  hymns  to  memory. 
If  sufficient  progress  had  been  made  in  the  preparatory  department,  the 
Quinta  is  prepared  to  take  up  Luther^s  smaller  catechism.  In  the 
Quarta  the  study  of  the  catechism  is  completed,  and  in  the  Tertia  it  is 
reviewed  and  studied  yet  more  thoroughly  with  the  aid  of  a  text-book. 
Hymns  and  texts  are  also  learned  and  various  parts  of  the  Bible  are 
read.  As  the  period  for  confirmation  approaches  (at  the  age  of  fourteen}^ 
special  preparatory  instruction  is  given  by  the  pastor.  In  the  higher 
grade,  the  Sccunda  continues  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
and  takes  up  church  history,  and  an  introduction  to  the  revelations  of 
Scripture ;  in  the  Prima,  an  introduction  to  the  symbolic  books,  an  ex- 
position of  the  **  Symbola  (Ecumenica  "  and  Confessions  of  Augustine, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  the  reading  of  John's  Gospel  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  the  original.  The  text-books  used  are 
those  of  Petri,  Thomasius,  Schmicder,  and  Beck.  In  the  lower  grade 
there  are  three  or  four  lessons  a  week,  in  the  other  classes  rarely  more 
than  two.  The  religious  instruction  of  Catholic  and  Jewish  children  is 
left  with  the  parents,  except  in  Lingen,  where  the  Catholics  are  so  nu* 
merous  that  a  priest  is  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  three  Catholic 
schools  have  a  course  of  instruction  peculiar  to  themselves. 

It  is  customary  also  to  commence  the  morning  exercises  with  devotion. 

In  many  institutions  the  students  meet  for  the  purpose  in  a  common  hall^ 

a  few  verses  are  sung  with  an  accompaniment  upon  the  organ,  a  passage 

from  the  Bible  is  read  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  turn,  and  a  prayer  is  of* 

fered.     Where  there  is  no  chapel,  religious  exercises  are  required  to  be 

held  by  each  teacher  with  his  class.     There  are  no  general  rules  for  the 

attendance  of  the  students  at  church,  though  the  Church  canons  require 

that  all  shall  attend  public  worship  and  take  part  in  the  cathechetical 

exercises  before  the  pastor.     It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  class  teacher 

to  watch  over  the  religious  conduct  of  his  pupils  and  their  attendance  al 

church. 

49 
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The  study  of  Latin  commences  in  the  Sexta  and  continues  througli  Un 
ooarse.  In  some  schools  eight  houra^  in  others  nine  to  ten  hours  ia  thi 
week  are  given  to  it,  while  in  others  the  time  is  increased  finom  six 
in  the  lower  classes  to  eight  and  nine  in  the  middle  and  higher 
In  the  lower  classes  half  the  lessons  are  devoted  to  exercises  in  e^]rBMl« 
ogy,  with  the  use  of  Kiihner^s  Elementary  Grammar^  or  sometimes  tbofll 
of  Blume,  Burchard^  Lattman,  or  Berger,  the  rest  of  the  time  being  givfi 
to  the  analysis  of  single  sentences  and  the  translation  of  the  elemental; 
Readers  of  Jacob,  EUendt,  Heidelberg,  or  of  one  of  the  authors  just  umbp 
tioned.  The  words  of  the  lessons  are  usually  committed  to  memory^  or 
books  are  used  prepared  for  that  purpose,  by  Wiggert,  Bonnell,  and 
others.  The  middle  classes  are  occupied  with  the  review  of  the  grui* 
mar  that  they  have  learned,  etymology  is  completed,  and  syntax  takes 
np ;  the  first  in  the  Quarta,  the  last  in  the  Tertia,  especially.  In  th| 
Tertia,  Ktihner^s  School  Grammar  and  those  of  Zumpt,  Putscbe,  Kriti^ 
and  Berger  take  the  place  of  the  elementary  worka  Three  boors  • 
week  arc  given  to  this  exercise,  together  with  oral  and  written  truisla* 
tion  from  German  into  Latin,  and  the  preparation  and  correction  of 
themes,  of  which  there  are  one  or  two  a  week,  firom  the  text-books  of 
Stipfle,  Spicss,  Kiihner,  Grotefend,  Gruber,  Haacke,  Dronke,  or  August 
The  remaining  time  is  spent  in  translation,  for  which,  in  the  Quarta,  Ne- 
pos  is  used  in  alternation  with  Parts  IL  and  IIL  of  Jacob*s  Reader,  or 
Weller*s  selections  from  Livy,  and  the  poetical  Readers  of  Jacob  and 
Rankc.  In  the  Tertia,  C»sar*s  Conunentaries  are  universally  read, 
sometimes  Justinius  and  Curtius,  and  in  some  schools,  Livy  and  tbi 
easier  orations  of  Cicero.  Selections  from  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses  aro 
also  read.  In  the  upper  classes,  three  hours  are  usually  given  to  gram- 
mar and  composition.  In  the  Secunda,  syntax  is  completed,  and  again 
reviewed  in  the  Prima  with  special  regard  to  its  most  difficult  applio^ 
tions  and  with  the  design  that  its  principles  shall  be  most  thoroughly 
and  comprehensively  understood.  In  composition  much  use  is  made  ia 
both  classes  of  the  books  of  Zumpt,  Supfle,  Seyffert,  Forbiger,  KOhner^ 
Orysar,  and  NiLgelsbach.  Besides  a  weekly  written  composition,  oial 
translation  is  everywhere  usual,  and  more  frequent  still  are  the  so-calM 
^  Extemporals,"  written  from  dictation.  In  the  Prima  there  is  also  rs» 
quired  a  monthly  dissertation  in  Latin.  The  intention  of  these  exercisiS 
in  composition  is  not  only  to  assure  a  knowledge  of  the  graoiniar  but  es- 
pecially to  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  in  the  use  of  wordSi 
in  the  forms  of  thought  and  expression,  in  the  structure  of  periods,  and 
in  all  the  forms  of  the  various  styles.  ,  But  little  attention,  however,  ii 
given  to  prosody,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  an  acquaintance  with  tbt 
metres  of  the  poets  which  are  read.  Two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  tbs 
translation  of  the  poets,  and  three  or  four  in  each  class  to  the  prose  so* 
thors.  In  the  Secunda  are  read  Virgil,  two  books  of  the  Odes  of  Horaoo^ 
And  Terence,  Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero's  orations,  and  in  some  schools,  Ui 
treatises  **De  Senectute''  and  '*I>e  Amicitia,''  with  selections  from  fail  | 
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Spistles ;  in  the  Prima,  the  remainder  of  Horace,  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
and  selections  from  the  elegists,  Cicero^s  orations  and  philosophical  and 
liMtorical  writings,  Livy,  and  TacitusL  The  method  of  reading  is  dis- 
tinguished as  either  '*  cursory  *^  or  "'  deliberate,"  but  the  purpose  is  to 
read  as  much  as  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  thoroughness,  and  to 
•omplete  a  work,  excepting  the  historians,  every  quarter  or  half  year. 
To  do  this  requires  diligent  labor  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  the  prep* 
aration  and  review,  though  unfortunately  too  many  aids  are  at  hand  to 
ease  his  toil  To  avoid  this  evil  of  annotated  editions  and  cheap  timnsUu 
lions — the  complaint  and  bane  of  the  schools — many  teachers  require  the 
use  of  but  one  and  the  same  annotated  edition  by  the  whole  class,  and 
others  allow  only  the  text-editions,  without  notes,  and  the  test  of  the  pu- 
pil's understanding  of  the  author  is  made  so  thorough  and  searchingi 
both  in  the  reading  and  in  the  review,  that  dependence  upon  these  helps 
by  the  pupil  does  not  avail  The  review  exercises  are  generally  made 
the  occasion  for  practice  in  Latin  conversation.  The  real  classes  continue 
the  study  of  Latin  through  their  course,  having  three  or  four  lessons  a 
week,  tnd  advance  so  far  as  to  read  Ovid,  Csdsar,  and  Livy,  with  a  cor* 
responding  progress  in  grammar  and  composition. 

Instruction  in  Greek  is  commenced  in  most  institutions  in  the  Quarta 
with  from  four  to  seven  lessons  a  week,  and  is  continued  Uirough  the 
three  higher  classes  with  six  hours  a  week.  The  schools  at  Hanover  and 
Lingen  give  instruction  during  the  first  year  in  the  Homeric  dialect,  with 
the  use  of  Ahren*8  Elementary  Book  and  the  reading  of  the  ninth  book 
of  the  Odyssey,  taking  up  the  Attic  dialect  the  next  year.  The  other 
schools  commence  with  that  dialect  and  by  the  use  of  the  grammar  of 
Kiihner,  Roet,  or  Buttmann,  and  the  elementary  books  of  Rost  or  Ja- 
cob, so  much  of  the  etymology  is  acquired  as  to  enable  the  class  by  tha 
close  of  the  year  to  read  extracts  from  the  Odyssey.  In  the  Tertia  the 
study  of  etymology  is  continued  and  the  syntax  commenced,  with  trans- 
lations from  German  into  Gredc,  using  the  books  of  Kiihner,  Blumei, 
Rost,  and  Wiistemann.  These  exercises  in  translation  in  connection 
with  the  grammar  are  carried  through  the  course,  but  to  a  less  extent  in 
the  Seconds  and  Prima.  The  authors  read  in  the  Tertia  are  the  Odyssey, 
Xenophon*s  Anabasis  and  Cyropaodia,  Arrian*s  Anabasis,  Herodian,  and 
Part  II.  of  Jacob's  Reader;  in  the  Secunda,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Hero- 
dotus, Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Lysias,  Pluto's  Apology  and  Crito,  and  Ja- 
cob's Attica ;  in  the  Prima,  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  Demosthenes,  Plato*8 
Symposium,  Protagoras,  and  Ph»don,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  the  Prome- 
theus of  ifischylus,  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  Theocritus,  and  selections 
from  the  lyric  poets  by  Stoll.  In  the  lower  classes  especially  the  conv- 
mitting  the  verses  of  Homer  and  other  poets  to  memory  is  a  prominent 
exercise.  Dispensations  from  the  study  of  Greek  are  rarely  made ;  al 
the  Lyceum  at  Hanover  it  is  sometimes  permitted  to  students  not  in- 
landed  for  the  University. 
I      Hebrew  is  commenced  in  the  Secunda  by  those  who  are  to  pursue  a 
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course  of  divinity  or  philology.  Two  lessons  a  week  for  four  yeare  in 
usually  given  to  it  The  principal  text-books  used  are  Seffer*8  Elementa, 
Gesenius*  Grammar  and  Reader,  Metzger^s  Exercises,  and  the  books  of 
Ewald.  There  are  no  exercises  in  composition  beyond  the  usual  **  ex- 
temporals,"  and  it  is  considered  sufficient  if  the  students  at  gradattion 

are  able  to  translate  from  a  historical  book  with  some  readiness  without 

* 

special  preparation. 

In  the  instruction  in  French  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  different 
schools,  owing  chiefly  to  the  connection  here  of  the  real  classes  with  the 
gymnasium.  The  number  of  lessons  a  week  varies  for  the  classes  of  the 
gymnasium  from  eight  to  sixteen,  and  in  the  real  school  from  seven  ta 
eleven.  Commencing  usually  perhaps  in  the  Quinta,  four  hours  a  week 
are  given  it  in  the  preparatory  and  throughout  the  real  course,  while  in 
the  middle  classes  but  three  lessons  and  in  the  higher  but  two  are  cus- 
tomary. The  text-books  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  In  the 
preparatory  and  succeeding  stages,  as  much  time  at  least  is  given  to 
grammar  and  composition  as  to  translation ;  in  the  middle  grade  and  in 
the  real  classes,  reading  is  the  principal  feature,  though  much  time  is 
still  given  to  oral  and  written  exercises,  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  flu- 
ency in  writing.  In  the  upper  classes  about  the  same  time  is  given  to 
each,  but  less  attention  is  paid  to  speaking  the  language  than  in  the 
higher  real  class,  as  it  is  not  one  of  the  requirements  at  the  proficiency 
examination.  The  instruction  in  this  branch  is  given  sometimes  by  the 
class  teachers,  and  sometimes  by  special  teachers,  who  are  also  engaged 
in  teaching  other  branches,  as  history,  geography,  religion,  or  Hebrew. 
Sometimes  also  teachers  are  employed  for  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
and  in  the  smaller  schools,  who  have  had  their  training  at  the  Teachers* 
Seminaries. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  instructors  in  English.  This 
language  is  commenced,  with  more  uniformity  than  the  French,  in  the 
Secunda,  and  receives  two  hours  weekly  for  four  years.  As  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  is  the  principal  object,  reading  occupies 
most  of  the  time,  the  exercises  in  composition  aiming  rather  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  grammar  than  fluency  and  skill  of  expression.  The  English 
language  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  French  in  this  respect^ 
as  the  Greek  does  to  the  Latin.  In  the  real  classes,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  attention  is  given  to  composition,  both  in  English  and  French. 
The  authors  read  are  Scott,  Irving,  Marryat,  Cooper,  Dickens,  Macauley, 
Shakespeare,  Byron,  and  Sheridan.    The  text-books  are  numerous. 

To  the  study  of  German,  four  hours  a  week  are  given  in  the  real 
classes  and  in  the  two  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium ;  in  the  higher 
classes,  three  hours.  The  lower  grade  of  instruction  here  consists  in  ex- 
ercises in  reading,  committing  poetry  to  memory,  oral  or,  perhaps,  writ- 
ten narrative,  grammar,  and  spelling,  which  is  taught  according  to  the 
rules  published  by  the  Supreme  Board  of  Instruction.  Above  the  lower 
classes  grammar  forms  no  special  branch  of  study,  except  in  the  Cathdie  f 
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schools,  where  particular  attention  is  paid  to  syntax.  The  Protestant 
schools  are  satisfied  to  teach  the  essentials  hy  means  of  reading  and  com- 
position, while  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  it  the  study  of  the  middle 
high  German  is  depended  upon.  For  exercise  in  reading,  many  hooks 
have  been  prepared  and  selections  from  the  writings  of  German  authors, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  In  most  institutions  the  middle  high  Gern^an 
is  studied  by  the  two  higher  classes,  with  the  use  of  Sch^dcFs  and  Kohl- 
rausch^s  Elements,  and  the  reading  of  the  **  Niebelungen  Lied,**  the 
"Gudrun,"  and  Volckmar's  selections  from  the  Minnesinger.  Pains  are 
taken  to  impart  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  important  periods  of 
Qenman  literature,  and  exercises  are  also  held  in  declamation,  the  recita- 
tion of  poems,  orations,  <fec.,  selected  and  original.  The  written  exercises 
that  come  under  the  name  of  compositions,  in  the  lower  classes,  consist 
only  of  a  reproduction  of  what  has  been  learned  in  history  or  in  the  read- 
ing exercises,  and  even  in  the  Quarta  they  do  not  pass  essentially  beyond 
narration,  subjects  for  which  are  drawn  from  the  same  sources,  or  are 
found  in  special  incidents  and  current  events.  In  the  Tertia,  in  addition 
to  narration  and  description,  written  translations  and  paraphrases  of  pas- 
sages from  the  classics  are  required,  as  well  as  practice  in  the  epistolary 
style,  the  illustration  of  proverbs  by  historical  examples,  and  even  the 
discussion  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  historical  events.  Dissertations  of 
the  latter  character  are  frequent  in  the  two  higher  classes,  with  historical 
composition,  discussions  upon  the  authenticity  of  particular  facts,  and  the 
rhetorical  criticisms  of  classical  orations.  Abstract  argumentative  com- 
position is  but  little  practiced.  In  connection  with  these*  exercises  due 
attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  rhetoric — in  invention  and  order,  by 
means  of  examples,  and  in  elocution,  by  the  corrections  in  the  composi- 
tions. The  reading  of  the  poets  affords  opportunity  for  metrical  practice. 
In  Grecian  history,  the  field  is  limited,  by  the  requirements  for  the 
proficiency  examination,  to  the  period  from  500  B.  C.  to  323  B.  C. ;  the 
study  of  Roman  history  ends  with  Augustus,  and  the  German  commences 
with  Charlemagne,  but  within  these  limits  a  thorough  knowledge  is  de- 
manded. The  usual  number  of  lessons  is  two  a  week  in  each  class, 
rarely  three.  In  all  institutions  there  is  a  uniform  division  of  the  course 
into  three  sections  for  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes — sometimes 
styled  the  biographical,  ethnographical,  and  general  history  courses — the 
first  consisting  of  descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  events  that  occur- 
red within  these  periods,  the  second  giving  a  more  connected  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  different  nations  and  including  the  study  of  chro- 
nology, and  the  third  perfecting  the  knowledge  already  attained  and  giv- 
ing a  clear,  comprehensive,  general  view  of  the  whole.  In  the  higher 
real  class,  ancient  history  is  made  less  prominent  than  in  the  gymnasial 
course,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  German  and  modem  history  in  gen- 
eral. The  text-books  used  are  those  of  Marckgraff,  Welter,  Stiive, 
Dietsch,  Kohlrausch,  Schuster,  Piitz,  Dittmar,  and  Beck,  but  these  are 
only  employed  as  guides  and  the  principal  reliance  is  placed  upon  lee- 
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tures,  which  the  students  are  reqntred  to  follow  and  mmbar  hj  onM 
studj. 

Geography  is  pareoed  as  a  distinct  stady  hi  the  lower  and  midde 
classes,  receiring  nsnally  two  hours  a  week.  In  the  bigber  classes  the 
stady  is  hlended  with  that  of  history,  for  which  an  additional  lesMo  It 
Tery  often  given.  The  usual  text-books  are  Darid,  Oppermann,  Hart- 
mann,  Volger,  Stahlberg,  Meurer,  Hetzger,  and  Rougemont,  besidet  va- 
rious atlases.  Globes  and  wall-maps  are  in  general  use,  and  sometees 
other  apparatus.  The  ^*  modem  ^  method  of  instruction  is  principally 
followed,  commencing  by  giving  a  thorough  idea  of  the  form  of  the  earth 
and  the  position  of  its  principal  divisions,  then  taking  up  Europe,  at  first 
in  outline,  and  tracing  out  its  mountain  ranges  and  river  courses,  and 
then  its  separate  countries  in  a  similar  manner.  In  a  fow  schools  the 
opposite  or  synthetic  method  is  pursued.  Map-drawing  is  everywhere 
much  practiced. 

In  natural  history,  two  lessons  a  week  are  given  in  the  Sezta  to  im- 
parting information  and  exciting  an  interest  in  regard  to  the  animal  aad 
vegetable  kingdoms,  by  means  of  descriptions,  pictures,  and  gpecimeaa. 
In  the  Quinta  and  Qoarta,  the  same  amount  of  lime  is  devoted  to  botany 
in  summer  and  to  zoology  in  winter.  In  the  higher  real  class  the  same 
branches  are  studied  more  in  detail  and  the  study  of  mineralogy  is  usu- 
ally added.  As  text-books,  Loeben,  Milter,  Leonis,  and  Prestel  are  in 
common  use. 

The  course  of  arithmetic  is  osually  confined  to  the  three  lower  ckssH, 
with  four  lessdns  a  week,  and  for  the  most  part  follows  the  excellent  text- 
books of  Krancke.  In  the  real  classes  the  study  is  continued  ikrther 
than  in  the  gymnasium  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  its  practical  iq)pG'' 
cations  in  business  and  common  life. 

Mathematics,  aside  from  arithmetic,  commences  usually  in  the  Quarts 
and  is  continued  through  the  course  with  three  or  four  lessons  weekly. 
The  course  includes  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations  with  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  series,  the  theoiy  and 
use  of  logarithms,  the  relations  of  rectilinear  figures  and  the  properties 
of  the  circle,  plane  trigonometry,  and  the  measorement  of  suriaces  and 
solids.  The  instruction  is  conducted  by  some  teachers  without  the  em- 
ployment  of  any  text-books  whatever ;  others  make  use  of  the  works  of 
Ludowieg,  Haage,  Prestel,  School^  Hartmann,  Wittstein,  Koppe,  Lock- 
enhoff,  or  Tcllkampt 

Natural  Philosophy  is  pursued  in  the  Prima  and  higher  realdass,  with 
some  preparatory  study  in  the  Secunda.  Two  lessons  a  week  are  grveo 
it,  and  it  includes  the  properties  of  bodies,  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and 
motion,  and  the  subjects  of  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  AU  the 
schools  are  supplied  with  a  sufficient  apparatus  for  iUostration.  The 
books  of  Muller,  Koppe,  Fischer,  Trappe,  and  Fliedner  are  used. 

There  is  no  special  course  of  mental  or  moral  philosophy,  but  the  main 
pomts  are  considered  in  connection  with  other  branches.    Lo^  ia  ift- 
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'fivdnced  in  the  stud;  of  GermsR ;  tho  history  of  philosophy,  and  iU  ele- 
ments, while  reading  Plato  and  Cicero;  doctrinil  theology  and  ethics,  in 
nli^iu  iBHtmoiioD,  to. 

Singing  Ib  a  branch  universally  taught,  and  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
(be  Board  ot  Instruction.  The  number  ot  lessons  varies  from  six  to  eight 
The  students  are  usually  divided  into  tno  classes,  tbe  Brst  for  elemcntacy 
eiercist'S,  and  chorals  and  Bongs  in  one  part,  and  consisting  of  the  two  or 
three  lower  classes.  The  second  diviision  includes  tho  higher  classes  and 
such  as  Ve  prepared  to  Join  them  from  tbe  lofrer,and  in  this  the  practice 
Is  mare  extended.     Instruction  In  instrumental  music  is  given  to  such  ai 

Drawing  is  also  taught  in  alt  schools  and  is  obligatory  upon  members 
of  the  lower  and  real  classes.  In  the  higher  classes  it  is  optional,  and  th« 
Special  branch  of  the  art  pursued  is  there  lell  to  tbe  choice  of  the  pupil. 
Instruction  in  penmanship  is  given  in  tbe  three  or  four  toner  classes  and 
m  the  lower  real  classes,  though  the  time  devoted  to  it  varies  much  in 
different  schools.  The  method  pursued  is  the  so-called  "American," 
with  numerous  modifications. 

OymDHHtic  exercises  are  now  everywhere  introduced.  Since  1348, 
gnnts  have  been  made  from  the  State  Treasury  to  every  school,  for  pro- 
viding suitable  grounds  and  apparatus,  and  two  teachers  are  employed 
by  Oovernineiit  to  visit  the  schools,  give  instrucljon,  and  maintain  tbe 
efficiency  of  llie  department  Some  one  of  the  teachers  has  tbe  special 
direcUon  and  superintendence  of  the  exercises.  The  whole  body  of  stu- 
dents is  usually  divided  into  two  sections,  which  exercise  an  hour  or  two 
twice  a  week.  Attendance  is  optional,  though  an  annual  payment  of 
^)OUt  one  thaler  is  required  from  each  student 
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The  foregoing  tables  give  a  general  view  of  the  average  distribution  of 
Icssonii  in  the  gymnasium,  with  its  fully  organized  real  classes— also  in  one 
of  the  in  ore  complete  pro-gym  nasi  lira  s — and  in  the  real  school  at  Hanover. 

No  examination  of  proficiency  has  jet  been  prescribed  fur  real  Echol- 
KTS,  though  it  is  required  of  candidates  for  certain  branches  of  public 
service,  as  the  Post  Office,  ^,  that  they  have  spent  tn-o  full  years  io  the 
higher  real  class  and  arc  able  to  satisfy  certain  established  conditions. 
Ab  farther  respects  the  method  of  instruction,  it  is  sometimes  the  case, 
where  the  teaching  force  is  deficient,  that  a  class  is  taught  in  two  distinct 
sections  at  the  same  time.  This  usually  occurs  in  instruction  in  the 
languages,  when  those  Just  entering  a  class  are  to  be  instructed  io  what 
the  older  members  are  already  familiar  with,  and  also  in  arithmetic — one 
portion  of  the  class  being  occupied  in  preparing  written  exercises,  or  in 
solving  problems,  or  otherwise  employed,  while  the  teacher  is  engaged 
with  the  other,  or  they  both  have  the  same  tasds,  eo  planned  that  the 
exercises  are  of  mutual  bcneBt  to  both  divisions.  The  consecutive 
method  of  instruction  is  also  very  common.  As  the  Latin  and  Greek  au- 
tliors  are  usuully  read  in  succession  rather  than  together,  so  at  many 
schools,  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  made  to  alternate  with  each  other, 
three  or  six  months  being  given  to  each  in  KucceKsion;  eo  also,  history 
and  geography,  or  geography  and  natural  history,  where  both  branches 
are  taught  by  the  same  instructor. 

The  labor  required  of  the  students  out  of  school  hours,  in  the  prepan- 
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tion  of  exercises  and  lessons^  occupies  one  to  two  hours  daily  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  three  or  sometimes  even  four  hours  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  The  written  exercises  are  corrected  by  the  teachers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  translations,  which  in  the  upper  classes  are  usually  only 
read  and  corrected  orally.  The  teachers  have  also  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  private  studies  of  the  pupils,  and  are  permitted  to  give 
private  instruction  to  such  as  seem  to  require  it 

All  the  schools  possess  libraries  containing  the  German  classics  and 
popular,  literary,  and  scientiflc  works  for  the  use  both  of  students  and 
teachers.  They  are  sustained  by  special  funds  or  are  in  many  cases  de- 
pendent upon  the  contributions  of  students  and  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

2.  Discipline, 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  principle  that  it 
will  be  best  maintained  when,  without  special  management,  it  finds  its 
execution  in  the  ordinary  routine  and  exercises  of  the  institution.  The 
personal  influence  of  the  teacher  in  the  performance  of  his  professional 
duties  and  in  his  more  intimate  intercourse  with  his  pupils  is  expected 
to  lead  them  imperceptibly  and  almost  unconsciously  into  right  habits  of 
feeling  and  action.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  class  teacher  to  advise  and  in- 
struct the  members  of  his  class  even  out  of  school,  and  especially  those 
who  do  not  reside  with  their  parents  or  in  the  family  of  a  teacher.  And 
that  interference,  when  necessary,  may  be  well  founded  and  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  Primus  (head-pupil)  of  the  class  keeps  a  so-called  "class-book" 
in  which  is  entered  whatever  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  members. 
These  notes,  as  well  as  all  admonitions  and  punishments  inflicted,  are 
taken  into  account  in  promotion  and  in  the  granting  of  certiflcates. 
Printed  rules  are  quite  frequent,  but  in  some  schools  the  rules  are  given 
orally  every  quarter  or  half-year  to  each  class  separately.  Written  ex- 
cuses for  absence  must  be  rendered  by  the  parents,  but  except  for  sick- 
ness, absence  is  not  allowed  without  permission  being  previously  asked. 
The  usual  punishments  are — admonition  ;  entry  in  the  class-book;  con- 
finement in  the  school-room,  with  extra  tasks ;  in  some  cases,  corporal 
punishment,  in  the  lower  classes ;  in  the  upper  classes,  imprisonment  in 
the  school-prison ;  and  expulsion.  Severe  punishment  is  rarely  neces- 
sary, as  the  parents  are  kept  informed,  by  half-yearly  or  quarterly  re- 
ports, of  the  behavior  of  their  sons.  The  system  of  prizes  is  wholly 
abolished. 

The  familiar  '*  Thou  "  is  used  in  addressing  the  members  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes ;  the  more  respectful  "  You "  is  applied  to  the  two 
higher  and  first  real  class.  Visiting  public  houses  is  forbidden,  even  to 
the  older  students,  as  well  as  smoking  in  the  streets.  Both  prohibitions 
are  a  temptation  to  transgression,  and  some  institutions  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  them.  Members  of  the  Prima  and  Secunda  are  per* 
mitted  at  some  schools  to  visit  a  public  garden  during  the  summer,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  and  it  has  not  been  found  that  the  privilege  is 
abused.     Experience  shows  that  the  desire  of  indulgence  is  stronger  in 
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the  middle  than  in  the  higher  classes,  and  also  that  where  the  board  of 
teachers  act  in  harmonj  and  oppose  themaeWea  conacie&tkmslj  and  eon* 
aistently  against  wrong-doing,  the  preserratioD  of  discipline  and  good 
morals  is  not  very  difficult. 

3.   Vacations  and  Public  ExamincUions^ 

The  school-year  commences  at  Easter.  The  vacations  amount  to  nine 
or  ten  weeks,  distributed  unequally  at  Easter,  Ascension  Day,  Michsl- 
mas,  and  Christmas.  No  instruction  is  given  on  the  afternoons  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  and  other  afternoons  are  occasionally  free.  School 
festivals  occur  at  Easter  and  Michselmas,  wiih  orations  from  graduating 
members  and  musical  exercises  by  the  class  choirs.  Printed  programmes 
of  the  Easter  exercises  are  usual,  and  a  system  of  exchanges  is  maintained 
with  the  institutions  of  the  other  German  States. 

Besides  the  proficiency  examination,  other  public  examinations  are 
held  at  Easter,  and  occasionally  at  Michielmas.  There  are  also  the  so- 
called  class  examinations,  to  which  the  public  are  not  admitted,  and 
which  are  so  arranged  that  the  teachers  may  become  better  acquainted 
with  each  other's  methods  and  be  benefited  by  an  interchange  of  views 
and  experiences. 

V.      ftSLATIOKS  OF  THX  TEACHEBS. 

1.  Qrade$and  TUJm, 

The  teachers  are  either  permanently  located,  or  are  only  engaged  for 
instruction  in  certain  branches,  as  in  drawing,  singing,  or  sometimes  in 
writing,  and  otherwise  not  connected  with  the  school.  The  settled 
teachers  are  on  an  equality  in  so  far  as  they  have  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  conferences  and  a  claim  to  certain  privileges  from  the  State.  Their 
position,  however,  differs  according  as  they  are  class  or  department 
teachers,  and  also  according  to  the  classes  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Of  the  total  240  teachers,  191  have  passed  through  a  university  course; 
viz.,  96  in  the  languages,  55  in  theology,  (23  of  whom  are  Catholic,)  23 
in  mathematics,  8  in  mathematics  and  the  languages,  and  9  in  the  modem 
languages.  The  head  officer  of  the  gymnasium  Is  entitled  **  Director,"  the 
highest  class  teacher  is  **  Rector,**  the  two  or  three  next  below  him  are 
"  Conrectores  ;*'  then  follow  the  "  Subconrector  "  and  the  •*  Collaboratores.'' 
There  is  also  the  title  **  Oberlehrer,"  especially  for  department  teachers. 
In  the  pro-gymnasium,  the  teachers  are  styled  "  Rector,*'  "  Conrector," 
and  **  Collaboratores."  All  classes  of  society  are  represented,  excepting 
the  nobility,  the  higher  grade  of  State  officials,  and  the  army. 

2.  ExamincUions  and  Settkment 

Candidates  for  any  position  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  befbre 
the  Scientific  Examining  Committee.  The  requirements  of  this  *'  examen 
pro  facultate  doccndi  **  are  modified  according  as  the  candidate  may  de- 
sire to  become  a  class  teacher,  a  department  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences,  or  of  the  modern  languages,  or  an  assistant  in  the 
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teptrftte  branches  of  the  lower  classes.  According  to  the  result  a  certifi- 
cate is  granted  of  his  fitness  to  teach  in  any  of  the  classes,  or  in  the  mid- 
die  and  loirer,  or  in  the  lower  only.  For  the  adrancenient  of  the  latter 
to  the  charge  of  the  higher  classes,  another  examination  is  requisite,  tm- 
less  the  capacity  of  the  indiyidual  has  become  so  evident  that  in  the  view 
of  the  Board  of  Instruction  it  is  unnecessary.  The  recent  regulations  of 
1858  have  so  iar  defined  the  requisites  of  this  examination  and  limited 
its  field  that  the  danger  now  is  that  the  student,  instead  of  directing  his 
attention,  as  before,  to  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and  striving  to  make 
himself  its  master,  will  keep  in  view  only  the  requirements  of  the  exami- 
nation and  trim  and  fiishion  his  studies  so  as  merely  to  answer  to  the 
demand.  A  similar  objection  exists  to  the  new  provision  permitting  the 
candidate  to  select  the  branches  in  which  to  be  examined,  for  certainly 
none  should  be  placed  as  teachers  in  such  institutions  who  have  not  gone 
through  a  thorough  general  course  of  university  study. 

Afler  a  final  trial  exercise  before  the  Board  of  Instruction,  the  candi- 
date either  enters  an  institution  for  a  year's  practice  and  trial,  or  is  ad- 
mitted member  of  the  second  section  of  the  Normal  Seminary.  As  soon 
as  his  efficiency  is  proved,  he  is  enrolled  as  entitled  to  employment,  and 
an  engagement  soon  follows.  The  age  for  settlement  is  not  fixed,  and  is 
less  than  formerly.  Many  are  now  permanently  located  at  the  age  of 
twenty- three.  At  the  ten  State  institutions  the  appointment  depends 
wholly  upon  the  Board  of  Instruction,  and  also  at  the  others  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  patrons  or  episcopal  authorities,  who  willingly  assent  to 
the  choice  of  the  Board.  The  directors  have  no  voice  legally  in  the  ap- 
pointment, but  fh)m  their  position,  their  views  and  wishes  are  consulted 
and  regarded. 

The  amount  of  instruction  required  of  each  teacher  is  not  fixed  by  law. 
It  varies  at  different  schools,  but  in  general  the  teachers  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  give  thirty  to  thirty -two  lessons  in  a  week ;  in  the  lower 
classes,  ftom  twenty -four  to  twenty-seven,  and  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four.  The  directors  rarely  teach  more 
than  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  in  a  week. 

3.  State  Relations,    Salaries,    JPenaiona, 

As  employed  in  the  service  of  the  State,  teachers  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  other  State  officials.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
respecting  suspension  or  dismissal  iVom  office,  and  in  case  of  unfitness, 
indolence,  or  incompetency  that  will  not  yield  to  warning  and  censure, 
provision  is  made  for  an  examination  **pro  loco,''  as  a  result  of  which  the 
teacher  may  be  assigned  to  a  lower  position,  be  compelled  to  accept  an 
assistant,  or  be  dismissed,  with  or  without  pension.  The  examination 
may  be  avoided  by  voluntary  assent  to  such  of  these  changes  as  the 
Board  may  elect  There  have  been,  however,  but  four  cases  of  dismission 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Board. 

The  minimum  salary,  which  until  recently  was  only  800  thalers,  ham 
recently  been  raised  in  many  cases  to  400.    While  the  average  salary  is 
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1888  for  uniTersity  trained  teachers  was  676  thalers,  it  is  now  781,  and 
for  others,  somewhat  over  441  thalers;  which  includes  the  Talue  of 
house  rent  and  the  payments  in  kind  which  are  made  to  many  teachers. 
There  is  no  immunity  from  taxation.  A  comparison  of  these  salaries 
with  those  of  other  officials  shows  that  they  are  still  relatively  less  than 
they  should  he,  though  the  earlier  age  at  which  the  teacher  obtains  his 
office  diminishes  the  inequality  in  some  degree.  The  right  to  a  pension 
commences  after  ten  years  of  service.  The  amount  is  then  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  teacher*s  salary*  and  increases  one  per  cent  for  each  year  of  suhse* 
quent  service,  and  after  the  thirtieth  year,  two  per  cent,  until  the  maxi- 
mum of  eighty  per  cent  is  reached.  Three  per  cent  of  the  salary  of 
married  teachers  is  paid  into  the  Fund  for  the  Support  of  Widows  of  Offi- 
cers of  the  Court  and  Civil  Service,  from  which  their  widows  are  entitled 
to  a  pension  equal  to  one-third  of  the  salary. 

4.   General  Hemarks. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  result  of  the  organization  of  1830 
has  been  to  give  these  schools  new  life  and  activity,  to  make  them  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the  times,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  level  with  the  similar 
schools  of  Prussia  and  other  neighboring  States.  This  is  generally  doe 
to  the  wise  action  of  the  Board  of  Instruction,  who,  without  recourse  to 
experiment  or  theory,  simply  accepted  the  institutions  as  they  were  and 
afforded  them  room  and  inducement  for  a  healthy  and  natural  development 
By  labor  and  prudence,  by  kind  and  conciliatory  language  and  encour- 
agement, difSculties  and  jealousies  were  removed,  interest  was  excited, 
and  the  teachers  were  gained  over  and  gradually  brought  to  an  earnest 
devotion  and  satisfaction  in  the  labors  of  their  profession  and  a  patient 
endurance  of  poverty.  This  latter  evil  has  also  been  greatly  relieved. 
The  sum  spent  upon  the  schools  has  more  than  doubled  since  1830, 
which  would  have  given  a  very  satisfactory  increase  of  salary  had  not 
the  number  of  teachers  also  increased  in  the  same  time  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  A  farther  improvement  in  this  respect  is  probable,  and  it  is  also 
to  be  hoped  that  a  system  of  graded  salaries  will  be  established,  by 
which  the  record  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  labor  and  the  length  of 
service,  as  has  long  been  the  case  with  other  State  officials.  Various 
other  changes  remain  still  to  be  desired.  The  smaller  institutions  and 
the  pro-g3'ranasiums  in  many  cases  need  increased  means  and  a  larger 
force  of  teachers  to  enable  them  to  effect  all  that  they  ought  to  do.  It 
ought  to  be  made  possible  to  transfer  teachers  from  one  location  to 
another,  as  the  interests  of  the  schools  or  the  wants  of  the  teachers  may 
require.  Teachers  need  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  advance  in 
their  studies,  which  it  is  now  frequently  impo.ssible  to  do  without  great 
strength  of  will  and  self-denial,  and  every  means  employed  to  prevent  at 
least  any  retrogression  in  this  respect  It  would  seem  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  the  teacher's  task  has  become  more  tedious;  the  scholars  with  the 
same  will  and  degree  of  zeal  have  less  power  of  mind  and  find  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  conquer  their  studies  and  attain  to  that  maturity  of  judgment  neo- 
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essary  for  success  in  academical  study,  and  thus  more  labor  is  thrown  upon 
the  teacher  and  a  greater  demand  made  upon  his  own  scientific  knowl* 
edge  and  experience.  In  regard  to  the  proficiency  examination,  the 
Latin  composition  should  especially  be  restored,  and  also  the  examina- 
tion in  history  and  mathematics  be  made  easier.  One  danger  yet  re- 
mains to  be  guarded  against,  the  want  of  thoroughly  efiBcient,  well- 
trained  teachers,  and  this  leads  inevitably  to  the  difficult  question  of  sal- 
ary. The  times  have  changed  and  caldUlation  has  driven  out  inspiration. 
Very  few,  even  of  the  better  and  more  aspiring  youth,  now  enter  upon 
literary  and  scientific  studies,  wholly  absorbed  by  an  ideal  interest,  as 
was  once  the  case.  The  technical  and  other  departments  of  the  public 
service  require  less  time  and  preparation,  and  for  at  least  not  more  diffi- 
cult labors,  place  before  their  eyes  prospects  of  greater  regard  than  the 
department  of  instruction.  The  teacher's  office  should  be  placed  at  least 
on  a  level  with  others,  and  noble  and  elevating  as  it  is,  should  be  so  re- 
cognized and  so  honored.    H<mo9  alit  artes  / 


X.  VENTILATION 

Byekt  apartment  of  a  Bchool-house  should  be  provided  with  a  cheapi 
•imple,  and  efficient  mode  of  ventilation,  by  which  the  air,  which  is  con- 
stantly becoming  vitiated  by  respiration,  combustion,  or  other  causes, 
may  be  constantly  flowing  out  of  the  room,  and  its  place  filled  by  an 
adequate  supply  of  fresh  air  drawn  from  a  pure  source,  and  admitted  into 
the  room  at  the  right  temperature,  of  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture, 
and  without  any  perceptible  current  These  objects  may  be  attained 
by  attention  to  the  following  particulars: 

1.  The  location  of  the  school-house  must  be  healthy,  and  all  causes — 
such  as  defective  drains,  stagnant  water,  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  and  manufactures,  whose  operations  evolve  offensive  and 
deleterious  gases — calculated  to  vitiate  the  external  atmosphere,  from 
which  the  air  of  the  school- room  is  supplied,  must  be  removed  or  obviated. 

2.  The  means  provided  for  ventilation  must  be  sufficient  to  secure  tlie 
object,  independent  of  doors  and  windows,  and  other  lateral  openings, 
which  are  intended  primarily  for  the  admission  of  light,  passage  to  and 
from  the  apartment,  and  similar  purposes.  Any  dependence  on  the 
opening  of  doors  and  windows,  except  in  summer,  will  subject  the  occu- 
pants of  the  room  near  such  points  to  currents  of  cold  air  when  the  pores 
of  the  skin  are  open,  and  when  such  extreme  and  rapid  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  particularly  disagreeable  and  dangerous. 

3.  Any  openings  in  the  ceiling  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  into 
the  attic,  and  hence  to  the  exterior  of  the  building,  or  by  flues  carried  up 
in  the  wall,  no  matter  how  constructed  or  where  placed,  can  not  be  de- 
pended on  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  unless  systematic  arrangements 
are  adopted  to  efl*ect,  in  concert  with  such  openings,  the  introduction  and 
diffusion  of  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of  pure  air,  in  the  right  con- 
dition as  to  temperature  and  moisture. 

4.  All  stoves,  or  other  heating  apparatus,  standing  in  the  apartment 
to  be  warmed,  and  heating  only  the  atmosphere  of  that  apartment,  which 
is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  vitiated  by  respiration  and  other 
causes,  are  radically  defective,  and  should  be  altogether,  without  delay, 
and  forever  discarded. 

5.  Any  apparatus  for  warming  pure  nir,  before  it  is  introduced  into 
the  school-room,  in  which  the  heating  surface  becomes  red-hot^  or  the 
air  is  warmed  above  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  is  inconsistent 
with  good  ventilation. 

6.  To  effect  the  combined  objects  of  warming  and  ventilation,  a  large 
quantity  of  moderately  heated  air  should  be  introduced  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  reach  every  portion  of  the  room,  and  be  passed  off  by  appro- 
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priate  openings  and  flues,  as  fast  as  its  oxygen  is  exhausted,  aihi  it  be- 
comes vitiated  by  carbonic  acid  gap,  and  other  noxious  qualities. 

7.  The  size  and  number  of  the  admission  flues  or  openings  will  de- 
pend on  the  size  of  the  school-room,  and  the  number  of  persons  occupy- 
ing the  same ;  but  they  should  have  a  capacity  to  supply  every  person 
in  the  room  with  at  least  Ave  cubic  (eet  of  air  per  minute.  Warm  air 
can  be  introduced  at  a  high  as  well  as  a  low  point  from  the  floor,  pro- 
vided there  is  an  exhaustive  power  Id  the  discharging  flues  sufficient  to 
secure  a  powerful  ascending  current  of  vitiated  air  from  openings  near 
the  floor. 

8.  Openings  into  flues  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  should  be 
made  at  such  points  in  the  room,  and  at  such  distances  from  the  open- 
ings for  the  admission  of  pure  warm  air,  that  a  portion  of  the  warm  air 
will  traverse  every  part  of  the  room,  and  impart  as  much  warmth  as 
possible,  before  it  becomes  vitiated  and  escapes  from  the  apartment 

These  openings  can  be  made  near  the  floor,  at  points  roost  distant 
from  the  adntission  flues,  provided  there  is  a  fire-draught,  or  other  power 
operating  in  the  discharging  flues,  suflicient  to  overcome  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  warm  air  in  the  room  to  ascend  to  the  ceiling;  other- 
wise they  should  be  inserted  in  or  near  the  ceiling. 

Openings  at  the  floor  are  recommended,  not  because  carbonic  acid 
gas,  being  heavier  than  the  other  elements  of  atmospheric  air,  settles  to 
the  floor,  (because,  owing  to  the  law  of  the  diflusion  of  gases  among 
each  other,  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  found  equally  diflused  through  the 
room.)  but  because,  when  it  can  be  drawn  ofl"  at  the  floor,  it  will  carry 
along  with  it  the  cold  air  which  is  admitted  by  open  doors,  and  at 
cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  the  oflensive  gases  sometimes  found  in 
school-rooms. 

9.  All  openings,  both  for  the  admission  and  discharge  of  air,  should 
be  fitted  with  valves  and  registers,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  air  to 
pass  through  them.  The  quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted  should  be  reg- 
ulated before  it  passes  over  the  heating  surface ;  otherwise,  being  con- 
fined in  the  air  chamber  and  tubes,  the  excessive  heat  will  cause  much 
injury  to  the  pipes  and  the  woodwork  adjoining. 

10.  All  flues  for  ventilation,  not  intended  to  act  in  concert  with  some 
motive  power,  such  as  a  fan,  a  pump,  the  mechanism  of  a  clock,  a  fire- 
draught,  a  jet  of  steam,  d^c,  but  depending  solely  on  the  spontaneous 
upward  movement  of  the  column  of  warm  air  within  them,  should  be 
made  large,  (of  a  capacity  equal  to  at  least  18  inches  in  diameter,)  tight, 
(except  the  openings  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  room,)  smooth,  (if 
made  of  boards,  the  boards  should  be  seasoned,  matched,  and  planed ; 
if  made  of  bricks,  the  flue  should  be  round,  and  finished  smooth,)  and 
carried  up  on  the  inside  of  the  room,  or  in  the  inner  wall,  with  as  few 
angles  and  deviations  from  a  direct  ascent  as  possible,  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  roof 

11.  All  flues  for  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  even  when  properly 
oonstructed  and  placed,  and  even  when  acting  in  concert  with  a  curreo; 
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of  warm  air  flowing  into  the  room,  should  be  supplied  with  some  simple 
reliable  exhaustive  power,  which  can  be  applied  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  with  a  force  varying  with  the  demands  of  the  season,  and  the 
condition  of  the  air  in  the  apartment 

13.  The  most  simple,  economical,  and  reliable  motive  power  available 
in  most  school-houses  is  heat  or  the  same  process  by  which  the  natural 
upward  movements  of  air  are  induced  and  sustained.  Heat  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  column  of  air  in  a  ventilating  flue — 

1.  By  carrying  up  the  ventilating  flue  close  beside,  or  even  within  the 
smoke  flue,  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  heating  apparatus. 

2.  fiy  carrying  up  the  smoke-pipe  within  the  ventilating  flue,  either 
the  whole  length,  or  in  the  upper  portion  only.  In  a  small  school-room, 
the  heat  from  the  smoke-pipe  carried  up  foe  a  few  feet  only  in  the  ven- 
tilating flue  before  it  projects  above  the  rooi,  is  a  motive  power  sufficient 
to  suetain  a  constant  draught  of  cool  and  vitiated  air,  into  a  opening  near 
the  floor. 

3.  By  kindling  a  fire  at  the  bottom,  or  other  convenient  point  in  the 
ventilating  flue — 

If  the  same  flue  is  used  for  smoke  from  the  fire,  and  vitiated  air  from 
the  apartment,  some  simple  self-acting  valve  or  damper  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air,  which  shall  close 
at  the  slightest  pressure  from  the  inside  of  the  flue,  and  thus  prevent 
any  reverse  current,  or  down  draught,  carrying  smoke  and  soot  into  the 
apartment 

4.  By  discharging  a  jet  of  steam,  or  a  portion  of  warm  air  from  the 
Airnace,  or  other  warming  apparatus,  directly  into  the  ventilating  flue. 

Any  application  of  heat  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
ventilating  flue  can  be  raised  above  the  temperature  of  the  apartment 
to  be  ventilated,  will  cause  a  flow  of  air  from  the  apartment  tp  sustain 
the  combustion,  (if  there  is  a  fire  in  the  flue,)  and  to  supply  the  partial 
vacuum  in  the  flue,  which  is  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the 
same. 

In  all  school  buildings,  when  several  apartments  are  to  be  ventilated, 
the  most  efiectual,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  most  economical  mode 
of  securing  a  motive  power,  is  to  construct  an  upright  brick  shafY  or  flue, 
and  in  that  to  build  a  fire,  or  carry  up  the  smoke-pipe  of  tlie  stove,  fur- 
nace, or  other  warming  apparatus ;  and  then  to  discharge  the  ventila- 
ting flues  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  each  apartment,  into  this  upright 
shaiV  The  fire-draught  will  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  this  shad,  to  fill 
which,  a  draught  will  be  established  upon  every  room  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  lateral  flues^  Whenever  a  shad  of  this  kind  is  resorted 
to,  the  flues  for  ventilation  may  be  lateral,  and  the  openings  into  them 
may  be  inserted  near  the  floor. 

13.  With  a  flue  properly  constructed,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  spontane- 
ous upward  movement  of  the  warm  air  within  it  and  so  placed  that  the 
air  is  not  exposed  to  the  chilling  influence  of  external  cold,  a  turncap, 

constructed  ader  the  plan  of  Emerson's  Ejector,  or  Mott's  Exhausting 
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Cowl,  will  assist  the  ventilation,  and  especially  when  there  are  any  cur- 
rents in  the  atmosphere.  But  such  caps  are  not  sufficient  to  overcome 
any  considerable  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  ventilating  flues,  even 
when  there  is  much  wind. 

14.  The  warming  and  ventilation  of  a  school-room  will  be  facilitated 
by  applying  a  double  sash  to  all  windows  having  a  northern  and  eastern 
expoFure,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  winter. 

15.  In  every  furnace  and  on  every  stove,  a  capacious  vessel,  well  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water  and  protected  from  the  dust,  should  be  placed. 

16.  Every  school-room  should  be  furnished  with  two  thermometers, 
placed  on  opposite  sides  in  the  room,  and  the  temperature  in  the  winter 
should  not  be  allowed  to  attain  beyond  68^  Fahrenheit  at  a  level  of  four 
feet  from  the  floor,  or  70^  at  the  height  of  six  feet. 

17.  The  necessity  for  ventilation  in  an  occupied  apartment  is  not  ob- 
viated by  merely  reducing  the  atmosphere  to  a  low  temperature. 

18.  No  apparatus,  however  skillfully  constructed  or  judiciously  lo- 
cated, can  dispense  with  the  careful  oversight  of  a  thoughtful  teacher. 

Although  much  has  been  said  and  printed  on  the  principles  and  modes 
of  ventilation,  there  is  much  to  be  done  by  educators,  committees,  and 
teachers,  to  enlighten  and  liberalize  the  public  mind  and  action  on  this 
important  subject — not  only  in  reference  to  school-rooms,  but  to  halls  of 
justice  and  legislation,  to  churches,  lecture  rooms,  and  workshops, — to  all 
places  where  human  beings  congregate  in  large  numbers,  for  business 
or  pleasure. 

Mr.  D.  Leach,  one  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Massachusetts,  to  visit  schools  and  confer  with  committees  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  school-houses,  remarks  in  1853 : 

lu  .1  lar^e  majority  of  school-houses,  there  are  no  means  of  ventilating  bat  by 
opening  the  windows  and  doors.     And  where  attempts  have  been  made,  it  hM 
been  but  imperfectly  accomplished.     The  ventilating  tubes  have  almost  invariably 
been  too  small.     As  the  result  of  my  investigations,  I  would  make  Uie  following 
sn^T^^tioDs.     To  ventilate  a  room  properly  containing  fifty  persons,  the  ventilat- 
ing tubi'  should  not  be  less  than  fifteen  square  inches  inside.     The  tube  should  be 
made  of  very  thin  boards,  well  seasoned,  with  a  smooth  inside  surfooe,  and  it 
should  be  perfectly  tight.     It  should  be  wholly  within  the  room,  and  opposite  tc 
the  register  or  stove.     There  should  be  an  opening  at  the  top  and  bottom.    The 
ventilating  tabes  should  be  connected  in  the  attic,  and  conducted  throngh  the 
roof,  and  furnished  with  a  suitable  cap.     Another  method,  which  is  for  prefera- 
ble, is  ius  follows :  The  smoke  pipes  may  be  conducted  into  a  cast  iron  pipe  rest- 
ing on  9onp-sti)ne  in  the  attic  floor,  instead  of  a  chimney  built  from  the  bottom  of 
the  collar.     This  cast  iron  pipe  may  be  surrounded  by  a  brick  chimney,  into  which 
the  ventilating  tubes  should  lead.     The  space  in  the  chimney  should  be  equal  to 
tlie  space's  in  the  tubes,  alter  making  suitable  allowance  for  the  pipe,  and  the  in- 
crease of  friction.    By  this  arrangement,  the  air  in  the  tubes  will  be  rarefied,  and 
a  rapid  current  of  air  produced.     All  attempts  to  ventilate  rooms  with  tubes  in 
the  wall,  or  of  less  size  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  square  inches  for  fifty  persons,  have, 
so  fur  as  I  have  examined,  failed.     No  artificial  means  will  secure  good  ventilation 
when  the  t;*mperatnre  of  the  room  and  that  of  the  outer  air  are  nearly  the  same, 
without  the  application  of  heat  to  the  air  in  the  tubes.     Unless  the  air  is  hosted 
before  being  admitted  into  the  room,  it  should  be  let  in  at  the  top,  and  not  at  the 
bottom,  and  always  through  a  large  number  of  small  apertures.     The  quantity  of 
pure  air  admitted  must  always  be  equal  to  thnt  which  is  to  be  forced  cat 
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Methods  of  Vbntilatio.v  and  WARMf^fo,  recently  introduced 

L\TO  the  School-Houses  of  Boston. 

In  February,  1846,  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  appointed 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  E.  G.  Loring,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Charles  Brooks, 
a  Committee  **  to  consider  the  subject  of  ventilation  of  the  school- 
houses  under  the  care  of  this  Board,  and  to  report  at  a  future  meeting 
some  method  of  remedying  the  very  defective  manner  in  which  it 
is  now  accomplished."  The  Committee  were  further  "  authorized 
to  ventilate  any  three  school-houses,  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
deetn  expedient."  Under  these  instructions,  the  Committee  visited, 
and  carefully  examined  all  the  school-houses  under  the  care  of  the 
Board,  and  instituted  a  variety  of  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  on  the  best  method  of  ventilation,  to  be  generally  intro* 
duced.  In  December,  1846,  this  Committee  made  a  Report,  for  a 
copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  author,  Dr.  Clark,  by  whose 
agency  and  ingenuity  mainly,  these  great  improvements,  both  in  ven- 
tilation and  warming,  hereafter  detailed,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Clark 
for  the  use  of  the  cuts  by  which  this  Report,  and  a  subsequent  Re- 
port, are  illustrated.  We  shall  extract  largely  from  these  valuable 
documents,  with  the  permission  of  the  author.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  views  here  recommended  are  substantially  the  same  with  those 
presented  under  the  head  of  Ventilation,  in  this  Treatise. 

"  Your  Comraiiiee  desire  to  call  ihe  attention  of  this  Board,  chiefly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  general  and  well  established  Physiological  and  Philosophical 
principles,  as  have  a  distinct  and  intimate  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  Re- 
port, and  may  be  useful  in  its  elucidation. 

In  doing  this,  there  are  two  things  of  which  they  hope  to  satisfy  the  Board. 

Pirst.  The  necessity  of  a  system  of  ventilation,  which  shall  furnish,  for  all 
the  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  at  all  limes,  an  abundant  supply 
of  an  atmosphere  entirely  adapted,  in  its  purity  and  temperature,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration. 

Srcorulhf.  The  entire  failure  of  the  measures  heretofore  adopted  to  accom- 
plish this  desirable  end. 

The  function  of  Respiration,  is  that  process,  by  whose  agencv  and  constant 
operation,  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  lun^s,  and 
there  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  etTecting 
certain  changes  in  it,  which  are  essential  to  the  coniinuance  of  life,  and  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  bodily  organs.  Dunns:  this  process,  the  atmos- 
phere is  constantly  losing  its  oxygen,  which  is  carrietl  into  the  circulation, 
•.vhile,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  becoming  overcharj^ed  with  the  carbtinic  acid 
gas,  which  is  continually  thrown  off* from  the  lima^sby  respiration.  ThisefTete 
and  deadly  poison  spreads  itself  rapidly  intt)  all  pans  of  the  room. 

'  M.  Lissai^'ue  has  shown,  by  a  series  of  investigations,  that,  contrary  to  a 
common  opinion,  the  air  in  a  room  which  has  served  for  respiration  without 
being  ren  .'wcd,  contains  carbonic  acid  alike  in  every  part,  above  as  well  as  be- 
low; the  differenci  in  proportion  is  but  slight;  and,  where  appreciable,  there 
is  some  reason  to  l>clieve  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  greater  quantity  in  the 
upper  parts  of  a  room.  These  experiments  establish  the  very  important  fact,  that 
all  the  air  of  a  room  must  be  changed,  in  order  to  restore  its  purity.'* 

Dr.  Wyman  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  point:  'Although  carbonic 
acid  is  a  much  heavier  gas  than  atmospheric  air,  it  does  not,  from  this  caus^ 
fall  to  the  floor,  but  is  equally  diflfiised  through  the  room.  If  the  gas  is  formed 
on  the  floor  without  change  of  temperature,  this  diffusion  may  not  take  place 
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npidly.  In  Ihe  wlebraied  OnCio  M  Caxe,  cart 
and  rises  lo  a  cenaln  hi^igbi,  vhicb  is  prellf  v 
WBll5 ;  beloff  this  lioe,  a  dog  is  deslroyed,  ns  i] 
■ffBcled,  An  analysis  uf  the  aJrabove  and  b( 
■nd  il  was  foODd  e-iually  con  laminated, — the  (i 
■od  the  laller  M}  pel  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 

'  From  the  experimenta  oi  M.  De»ergie,  w 
lo  the  poisonoas  effects  of  these  gas-'es,  it  tpi 
from  liie  combustion  of  charcoal,  prodacei  ai 
tlons  in  ihe  apartmem ;  and  this  slate  of  thing 
frmtitiu  iBarm ;  but  after  twelve  hoars  or  more 
while  that  near  the  ceiling  contains  only  a  ser 
eoniains  neaily  four  limes  as  mnch,  or  b  ninei 

If  further  pnxir  be  needed,  to  establish  this  p 
During  respiration,  a  considerable  quantity  ( 
longs.  With  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Tredgold  s; 
this  miiiate  of  vapor,  it  would  not  rise  whet 
mire  one  of  those  simple  and  beautiful  Birani 
Creator  has  provided  agatnsi  the  repeated  inl 
miiture  of  azote,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  rapoi 
ed,  Is  much  lighter  Ihan  common  air  even  at  l) 
rises  with  sDca Telocity,  that  it  is  entirely  rem 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  But  as  all  gaseou: 
mil  when  suffered  to  remain  In  contact,  we  se 
laiioo  should  be  coniianal ;  that  the  nojious  gi 
as  ^nerated;  and  that  the  ventilation  shon 
room.'     (S-e  Trtdjcidmt  Warming,  if'., p.  TO. 

If,  to  Ihe  foul  elfltivia  ejected  from  the  lungs, 
mem  as  badljr  ventilated  as  one  of  our  sehi 
matter  thrown  into  the  air  from  the  insensible  pe 
'  manyorvhomareof uncleanlyhabii-iinpersot 
ina  very  limited  period  of  time,  the  air.  In  a  pei 
»o  entirely  unfit  lor  respiration,  thai,  to  all  wh 
tabmeniion  in  water  could  not  be  more  cenain 

The  tertible  effects  of  continued  exposure  to 
traled  firnn,  have  been  graphically  described  b 
Black  Hole  ot  Calcutta.  Of  one  himdred  a: 
this  place  C>r  iinly  ten  hour?,  without  any  othe 
■mall  opening,  biii  twenly-sii  were  found  alivi 
■nd  most  of  ihese  suffered  aHerward  from  mal 

The  fainting  of  feeble  persons  in  crowded  as 
often  produced  in  Ihoic  who  descend  .into  deep 
lion,  are  lamiliai  examples  uf  ihe  saine  noiiot 

In  has  been  usually  estimated,  that  erery  ioi 
Tirions  exhtilalions  irom  the  body,  commmrs  c 
from  four  to  live  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute, 
male ;  but  authors  of  good  repuie  differ  consid 
fill's  rein.-irks,  in  this  connection,  are  interest 
loto^ical  Chemisis,'  says  he,  '  have  placed  I 
means  of  mea.surrng  ihe  deierioralion  of  air  i 
best  eiidioini_'ier;  fur  ihey  have  shown,  by  n 
lion,  (hat  a  man  consumes  about  thirty-two  cnl 
which  is  replaced  by  an  equal  bulk  of  carfaoD 
the  tmantity  ol'  oxygen  in  aimosptieric  aJr  Is  a 
foitnil,  that  the  quantity  rendereii  anfii  for  snpr 
mal  life,  Ly  one  man,  m  one  minute,  is  Itearl 
inches,  by  ix»piraii(/n  rmlv.  But  a  man  makes 
ind  draws  in  and  eipets  forty  inches  of  air  al 
ihe  lolal  quaniitr  contaminated  in  one  mintlte, 
!ighi  hundred  ciibic  inches.'*  The  other  sod 
be  considered,  will  increase  (he  estimate  lo  I 
Mount  of  vapor  dischareed  from  the  Innps,  ai 
of  the  air,  is  said  lo  exceed  six  grains  per  mi 
*md|eld  on  Wnnniiw, « 
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iiat  air,  which  has  been  some  time  in  contact  with  the  skin,  becomes  almoat 
coiireiy  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  fresh  air  to  be  sapplied,  we  ought  not  merely  to 
look  at  what  the  system  will  tolerate,  but  that  amount  which  will  sustain  the 
highest  state  of  health  for  the  longest  .time.  Pr.  Reid  recommends  at  least  ten 
cubic  feel  {^er  minute,  as  a  suitable  average  supply  for  each  individual ;  and 
states  that  his  estimate  is  the  result  of  an  '  extreme  variety  of  experiments, 
made  on  hundreds  of  different  constitutions,  supplied  one  bv  one  with  given 
amounts  of  air,  and  also  in  numerous  assemblies  and  meetmgs.  where  there 
were  means  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  air  with  which  they  were  pro- 
Tided.'    (lUuslralions of  VcnUlatiimf  p.  lib.) 

These  calculations  refer  to  adults ;  but  the  greater  delicacy  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  children,  and  their  feebler  ability  to  resist  the  acuon  of  deleterious 
agents,  together  with  their  greater  rapidity  of  respiration,  demand  for  them  at 
least  an  equal  supply.  Procecvling  upon  this  basis,  and  multiplying  the  amount 
required  per  minute,  by  the  minutes  of  a  school  session  or  three  hours,  we 
have  eighteen  hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  pupil,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fiAy 
pupils — the  average  maximum  attendance  in  one  of  our  large  school-rooms, — 
450,000  cubic  feet,  as  the  requisite  quantity  for  each  balfniay.  The  rooms 
contain  about  22,500  cubic  feet  only :  so  that  a  volume  of  air,  equal  to  the 
whole  cubic  contents  of  each  room,  should  be  supplied  and  removed,  in  some 
way,  ten  times  every  three  hours,  in  order  to  sustain  the  atmosphere  in  them  at 
a  point  which  is  perfectly  wholesome  and  salubrious.  For  such  a  purpose, 
the  present  means  are  so  entirely  inadequate,  that  it  was  found  that  the  air  of  a 
room  became  tainted  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  In  ordinary  cases,  four  per 
cent,  of  the  air  expelled  from  the  lungs  is  carbonic  acid.  The  presence  of  nve 
or  six  per  cent,  will  extinguish  a  lamp,  and  with  difficulty  support  life.  It  is 
therefore  certain,  that  the  air  would  become  deprived  of  all  its  best  properties 
in  one  school  session. 

Le  Blanc, — who  examined  many  public  and  private  buildings,  in  France 
and  elsewhere, — speaking  of  the  Cnamber  of  Deputies,  where  sixty-four  cubic 
jfeet  of  fresh  air  per  mintU'Cy  were  allowed  to  each  individual,  states,  that  of 


to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  room  was  crowded;  and 
oi^ce  he  introduced,  for  weeks  successively,  sixty  cubic  feet  a  minnte,  to  each 
member. 

The  very  earliest  impressions  received  by  your  Committee,  in  their  visits  to 
the  school-houses,  satisfied  them  of  their  lamentable  condition  in  regard  to 
ventilation.  In  some  of  them,  they  found  the  air  so  bad,  that  it  could  be  per- 
ceived before  reaching  the  school-rooms,  and  in  the  open  entries;  and  the  chil- 
dren, as  they  passed  up  and  down  the  stairs,  had  their  clothes  and  hair  percep- 
tibly impregnated  with  the  foetid  poison.  And  these  circumstances  existed  m 
houses,  where  the  open  windows  testified,  upon  our  entrance,  that  the  Masters 
had  endeavored  to  improve  the  atmosphere  by  all  the  means  placed  at  their 
disposal.  To  this  custom, — that  of  opening  irindows  in  school  hmirs^ — the  In- 
structors are  compelled  to  resort,  for  relief;  and  this  expedient,  certainly,  is  the 
lesser  of  two  very  great  evils.  Your  Committee  found  in  their  visits  to  the 
school-houses,  during  the  severest  days  of  last  winter,  that  no  school-room 
had  less  than  three,  and  that  more  than  half  of  them  had  at  least  seven  windows 
open  for  the  admission  of  pure  air.  Yet  this  dangerous  and  injurious  practice 
only  mitigates  the  evils  of  bad  air,  by  creating  others.  It  produces  colds  and 
mflammatory  complaints,  and  the  air  still  remains  impure,  offensive,  and 
highly  deleterious ;  sufficiently  so,  to  affect  the  delicate  organization  of  child- 
hood, to  blight  its  elasticity,  and  destroy  that  healthful  physical  action,  on 
which  depends  the  vigor  of*^  maturer  years. 

We  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  more  violent  and  sudden  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  air  highly  charged  with  these  noxious  gasses.  There  are  others,  which 
are  more  remote,  and,  to  a  superficial  observer,  less  noticeable.  But  they  are 
not,  therefore,  of  less  importance.  The  grave  consequences  of  a  long-contin- 
ued exposure  to  an  atmosphere  but  a  little  below  the  standard  of  natura 
purity,  although  not  immediately  incompatible  with  life,  can  hardl    be  over 
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Haled.  These  effecis  are  often  mj  insidiaiu  in  ll 
vaci  ooLJce;  thej  are  [berefoie  ibe  more  neceui 
•dTance. 

Children,  confined  in  ihe  armospbere  of  these 
and  cheerful  complexions  o[  perfeci  health  whic 
Ibe  sallow  and  depressed  conncenances  which  m 
OTer-wurked  faciory  opetalives,  or  the  tenanu*  01 
lun  or  air.  We  noiiced  in  many  faces,  also,  pa 
a  srhotil  session,  a  feveriNb  flu.sh,  so  bright  thai : 
experienced  eye,  and  be  mistaken  for  a  health; 
11  and  ineffectual  eflbn  of  nature  lo  prod 


ilanlly  demanding  increased  eieriions  frxira 

qnircmcnu  uf  Ihe  age  place  ihe  standard  of  ri 
cienlly  ditheult  of  access  under  the  mo^it  farora 
Your  coram iiiee  are  saiislied,  iherefure,  thai  il 
houses  daily  impairs  ihe  health  of  ihe  pupils  ani 
of  the  schools  for  ihe  purposes  of  instiuciion. 
dace,  not  only  Immediate  discomfort  Bnddiaea:>< 
Miiuiions  of  the  children,  who  must  pasn  in 
yeari  most  snscepiible  to  physical  in;arj,  will 
the  amount  of  constiiuiional  vigor  hereafter  lo  1 
of  our  population,  which  now  and  hereafter  is  U 

Alihungh  the  atmo>iphere  in  ihe  diSerent  scho 
particular  cases,  either  owing  to  the  lime  of  ihe 
alleniion  and  inlclligence  of  ihe  MBsierT<,  yet  in 
laTaciory ;  not  one  of  ihem  was  furnished  wiih  a 
of  venlilalion.  Every  one,  in  order  lo  be  kept  il 
dition  in  this  respect,  reiiuired  ihe  frequent  anil 
atructor-^,  and  often  lo  a  degree  which  musi  hav< 

Al!  of  ihe  rooms  are  provided  with  registers, : 
Hy  for  the  pntpose  of  discharging  the  foul  air,  b 
IJeve  to  be  aimosi  entirely  useless.  The  openi 
open  air,  where  they  eiisl,  are  so  small,  as  to  be 
■Hies;  so  thai  the  bad  air  must  accumulate  there, 
be  ^duallj  Ibrecd  back  again,  to  be  brea 
which  have  already  rejected  it.  The  condition  < 
nitig  a  repetition  of  such  a  process,  for  any 


>.    Heated  air  from  Ibmace. 

b.     Hoi    air    escaping    ibroofh 
open  window.  I  i^    i 

e.    Cold    air    entering   througli  I    *\il 

open  window.  I       V 
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It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  to  some,  perhaps,  that  the  subject  of  ventila- 
ting our  school- rooms  has  not  long  ago  received  the  consideration  necessaiy 
to  remedy,  or  even  to  have  prevented  altogether,  the  evils  of  which  we  at  pres- 
ent complain.  But  these  eiuls  have  not  always  existed.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  stoves  and  furnaces  now  in  common  use,  are  of  comparatively 
modern  date;  and  moreover,  that  the  ample  fireplaces,  which  they  have  dis- 
placed, always  proved  perfectly  efficient  ventilators,  although,  it  is  true,  some- 
what at  the  expense  of  comfort  and  fuel.  But  in  closing  the  fireplaces,  and  sub- 
stituting more  economical  metnods  of  warming,  evils  of  far  greater  magnitude 
have  been  entailed  upon  us. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  carrv  into  operation  any  complete  system  of 
ventilation,  there  must  be  connected  with  it  some  apparatus  to  regulate  the 
temperature  o**  the  air  to  be  admitted,  as  well  as  to  ensure  iis  ample  supply. 
Your  committee  have  accordingly  examined,  with  much  care,  this  part  of  the 
subject.  A  majority  of  the  buildings  are  iumished  with  '  hot-air  furnaces/ 
situated  in  the  cellars ;  the  remainder  with  stoves,  placed  in  the  school-rooms 
themselves.  Most  of  the  furnaces  possess  great  heating  powers, — indeed  much 
greater  than  is  necessary,  if  the  heat  generated  by  them  were  properly  econo- 
mized, or  could  be  made  available ; — but,  as  now  constructeil,  they  aie  almost 
worse  than  useless,  consuming  large  quantities  of  fuel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
overheating  the  air  which  passes  inrou^h  them,  as  to  deprive  it  of  some  of  its 
best  qualities,  and  render  it  unsuitable  tor  respiration.  It  is  difficult  to  define, 
with  precision,  and  by  analysis,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  air  subjectoa 
to  the  action  of  metallic  surfaces,  at  a  hi^h  temperature.  The  unpleasant 
drvness  of  the  air  can  be  detected,  very  readily,  by  the  senses ;  and  the  head- 
ache, and  other  unpleasant  sensations,  experienced  by  those  who  breathe  such 
an  atmosphere,  would  seem  to  prove  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  and  electricity. 
The  rapid  oxydation  and  destruction  of  the  ironwork  of  the  furnaces  them- 
selves, also  tends  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  repeated  examinations,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  when  it  arrives  at  the  rooms,  is  often  as  high  as  50(P  and  COQO  Fahren- 
heit. Of  course,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  diffuse  air,  thus  heated,  in  the 
parts  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  pupils.  Much  of  it  passes  rapidly  out  of  the 
windows,  which  may  be  open ;  the  rest  to  the  ceiling,  where  it  remains  until 
partially  cooled,  gradually  finding  its  way  down  by  the  walls  and  closed  win- 
dows, to  the  lower  parts  of  the  room.  The  conse(juences  are,  that,  while 
much  more  caloric  is  sent  into  the  apartment  than  is  requisite,  many  of  the 
pupils  are  compelled  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  cold  and 
stagnant. 

The  source  of  the  cold  air  for  supplying  the  furnaces,  is  not  always  free 
from  objection ;  some  being  drawn  from  the  neighborhood  of  drains,  cesspools, 
dec.  Tnis  is  a  radical  defect,  as  it  must  inevitably  affi^ct  the  whole  air  of  the 
building.  The  boxes,  which  admit  the  cold  air  to  the  furnaces,  are  much  too 
contracted  ;  some  of  them  being  only  a  few  inches  square,  when  their  capacity 
ought  to  be  nearly  as  many  feet.  The  air  enters  the  '  cold-air '  rhamoer  of 
the  furnace,  at  its  top,  whence  it  is  intended  to  be  carried  down  between  thin 
brick  walls,  (which  should  be  coll^  but  which  are  oAen  heated  to  30(K>  Fahren- 
heit,) to  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace,  and  thence  into  the  '  hot-air '  chambers, 
and  so  on  to  the  rooms  above.  It  is  obvious  that  the  'hot-air'  chamber 
most  be  heated  to  a  temperature  far  beyond  that  of  the  '  cold-air'  chamber,  in 
order  to  compel  the  air,  against  its  own  natural  tendencies,  to  pass  into  it  with 
any  velocity  or  volume,  and  the  very  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  almost  de- 
feats itself;  as,  by  driving  the  fire  for  this  purpose,  the  *  cold-air '  chamber  be- 
comes still  hotter,  so  that  at  last  the  contest  is  decided  only  by  the  greater  cal- 
orific capabilities  which  the  iron  plates  possess  over  the  brick  wall.  At  any 
rate,  the  temperature  of  the  iron  is  frequently  raised  to  a  red  and  even  n 
widU  heaJ,  by  running  the  furnaces  in  the  ordiharv  way.  This  soon  destrojrs 
them,  and  they  require  consequently  to  be  frequently  renewed.  In  addition  to 
all  this  waste  of  fuel  and  material,  the  folly  of  attempting,  in  any  wa]^  to 
warm  school-rooms  whose  windows  are  freely  opened  to  the  admission  of  an 
atmosphere,  at  the  low  temperature  of  our  winter  climate,  may  well  claim  t 
naseing  notice. 
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The  following  diagrams  will  exhibit  the  mode  in  which  the  two  houses  al- 
leady  referred  to,  are  now  ventilated. 

Plan  of  ths  Ventilation  of  the  Euot  School-House. 


a.  a.  Cold  air  channels  to 
5imaees. 

b.  b.    Heated  air. 

The  arupws  show  the  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  fnmaces 
to  the  outlet  at  the  roof. 

e.    Gas  burner. 


This  house  was  entirely  without  any  external  opening  through  the  root 
The  other  arrangements  in  it  presented  nothing  peculiar.  The  '  exits  and  the 
entrances '  were  all  as  deficient  in  capacity  as  usual.  The  first  care  was  to 
perforate  the  roof.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  an  opening  of  sufficient 
size  made  to  carry  a  turn-cap  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  m  its  smallest 
part.  The  cold-air  shaA,  with  an  area  of  only  one  hundred  and  forty  square 
Inches,  was  enlarged  so  as  to  measure  six  hundred,  or  about  four  times  its  fiar- 
mer  size.  The  necessary  repairing  of  one  furnace,  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
enlarge  its  air-chamber  very  considerably.  Water,  for  evaporation,  was  placed 
within  a  chamber  of  the  furnace.  The  registers  in  the  rooms  opening  into  the 
attic,  being  below  the  ceiling,  were  raised  to  the  highest  point,  and  increased 
in  size. 

Although  we  think  the  want  of  connection  of  the  cowl  at  the  roof  with  the 
resistors  from  the  rooms  by  closed  tubes,  a  decided  disadvantage,  we  were  sal- 
Isned,  on  the  whole,  with  the  results ;  as  the  alterations  ^ave  great  relie£ 
These  changes  were  made  during  the  month  of  February,  1846,  and  the  only 
inconvenience  suffered  during  the  winter,  was  the  occasional  rise  of  tM 
temperature  to  five  or  ten  degrees  beyond  the  desired  point  The  atmosphere 
has  lost  its  bad  odor  almost  entirely,  and  is  of  course  much  more  agreeable. 
A  gas  burner  has  lately  been  placed  in  the  throat  of  the  ventilator,  for  use 
when  extra  power  is  needed. 

Plan  of  the  Ventilation  of  the  Endicott  School-House. 


This  house,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  was  heated  by  furnaces  in  the  cellar, 
one  for  each  room.  Its  ventilating  floes  were  arranged  in  a  better  manner  than 
usual,  opening  into  little  separate  chimneys  which  pierced  the  roof  near  the 
copings.  But  thev  had  proved  to  be  insufficient,  both  on  account  of  their  aiie 
and  situation.  The^  were  also  afiected  sensibly  by  down-gusts,  which  com- 
pletely reversed  their  action  in  certain  states  of  toe  atmosphere  and  wind. 
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a.  a.    Currents   of  heat«d  air 
passing  to  the  ventilating  flues. 

b.  h.    Cold  air  channels. 

c.  c    Cold  air  valves  opening 
opon  the  hot-air  currents. 

/*.  P,    Furnaces. 
jS.    Stove  in  ventilalar  in  the 
attic. 


Aflar  enlai^ng  the  cold-air  shaft  to  a  proper  size,  it  was  thought  best,  (as  tht 
hot-air  pipe  passed  through  the  brick  vail,  so  that  it  could  not  easily  be  altered,) 
to  make  an  opening  through  the  outer  wail  directly  behind  the  register  which 
delivered  the  hot-air  into  the  room.  An  aperture  of  sixteen  inches  square, 
commanded  by  a  revolving  damper,  was  therefore  cut.  It  has  been  found  to 
answer  ezceeaingl^  well;  as  we  now  get  a  much  larger  volume,  of  more  tem- 
perate and  purer  air. 

For  the  delivery  of  the  bad  air,  the  following  arrangements  were  adopted. 
Large  wooden  boxes,  or  air-shafts,  were  carried  from  the  floor  of  each  story 
Into  the  attic,  where  they  communicate,  by  closed  metal  pipes  of  the  same  size, 
with  a  tin  cylinder,  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  continued  to  the  roof,  ter- 
minating there  in  a  large  cowl.  There  are  openings,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  room,  into  the  ventilating  shafts,  which  can  be  used  separately,  or 
together,  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  requires. 

An  aii^tight  coal  stove,  placed  within  the  drum,  in  the  attic,  completes  the 
apparatus.  This  has  been  only  recently  constructed ;  but  from  results  alreadr 
produced,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  entire  ability  to  accomplish  ail  that  is 
desirable. 

The  same  general  statements  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Grammar  School -houses,  will  apply  to  the  Primary  School-houses.  They  are 
midoubtedly  in  as  bad  a  condition,  to  say  the  least;  and  from  their  smaller  ea* 
pacities  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  which  they  contain,  reqtdre 
particular  attention. 

For  ventilation  of  these,  and  the  Recitation  rooms,  which  resemble  them  ia 
structure  and  size,  your  Committee  recommend  the  use  of  the  doable  fireplaoe* 
or  the  Ventilating  Stove,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  If  the  latter  be 
used,  ventilating  flues,  opening  at  the  ceiling,  must  be  carried  out  of  the  roo£ 

It  onl^  remains  for  your  Committee  to  describe,  more  particularly,  the  svstem 
of  ventilation  which  they  consider  to  be,  in  its  general  features,  best  adapted 
lor  the  school-houses  under  the  care  of  the  Boand.  Much  of  it  has  aJU 
ready  been  anticipated  in  other  parts  of  this  Report;  and  the  following 
plan  will  show,  at  a  glance,  better  tnan  any  description  can  do,  its  particular 
Kauues. 


*  8«e  p«fs  38  of  this  Emsj  for  adlacnm  sad  d«serlptioD. 
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If  the  cellar  is  wet  and  the  situation  low,  the  underground  culvert  or  channel 
^ould  be  of  brick,  laid  in  cement. 

4.  The  furnace  chamber  should  be  so  large  that  it  can  be  entered  at  any 
time,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  down  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  or 
to  observe  the  temperature.  A  large  earthen  pan  for  the  evaporation  of  water 
should  never  be  omitted.  This  should  be  kept  always  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
water  reauired  to  be  frequentlv  changed. 

5.  A  thermometer  should  be  constantly  at  hand,  and  the  temperatwre  in  ike 
Vfarm-air  chamber  should  never  be  aUowed  to  exceed  that  0/  boiling  water.  A  still 
lower  temperature  is  often  desirable.  If  this  point  is  secured,  the  hot  air  can 
be  conducted  with  perfect  safety  under  floors,  or  into  any  part  of  the  building, 
for  its  better  diffusion. 

6.  The  openings  for  the  admission  of  the  warm  air  into  the  rooms,  should  be 
as  numerous  as  possible.  The  long  platform  occupied  by  the  teachers,  by  being 
perforated  in  front  for  its  whole  length,  would  be  an  excellent  diffusing  surface 

7.  Openings  of  ample  size  must  be  made  in  the  highest  points  of  the  ceiling, 
to  be  connected  at  the  top  of  the  roof  with  a  turn-cap  or  louvre,  the  former 
being  always  surmounted  with  a  vane.  It  is  better  that  the  ceiling  should  be 
perforated  at  its  centre,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  running  the  ventilating 
shafl,  at  fir:>t,  horizontally,  if  the  perpendicular  and  terminal  portion  of  it  is  ot 
considerable  length. 

8.  //  is  highly  important  to  have  a  power  o/some  sort^  within  the  apparatus  at  its 
topf  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  constant  action,  and  of  increasing  the  force  of 
the  apparatus,  whenever  tne  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  crowding  of  the  room, 
render  it  necessary.*  For  this  purpose,  the  most  convenient  and  economicsLl 
means  are  furnished  by  a  gas  bnrner,  an  Argand  lamp,  or  a  stove;  and  one  of 
these  should  be  in  constant  readiness  for  use,  when  neither  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  or  the  low  temperature  of  the  external  aimosphere  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect.  * 

9.  All  the  openings  and  flues  for  the  admission  of  pure  air,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  foul  air,  should  be  of  the  maximum  size;  that  is,  they  should  be  calculated 
for  the  largest  numl>ers  which  the  apartment  is  ever  intended  to  accommodate. 

10.  Valves  must  be  placed  in  all  the  flues,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
regulated  without  leavmg  the  rooms  into  which  they  open. 

11.  The  best  average  temperature  for  school-rooms,  is  from  640  to  G80 
Fahrenheit;  this  range  including  that  of  the  healthiest  climates  in  their  best 
seasons. 

For  the  purpose  of  summer  ventilation,  and  for  occasional  use  in  moderate 
weather,  fireplaces  of  good  size  should  be  constructed  in  all  the  new  houses,  at 
least.  They  should  always  be  double,  and  furnished  with  large  air  chambers, 
which  communicate  with  the  open  air.  When  not  in  use,  they  must  be  closed 
with  tight  boards  or  shutters,  as  they  would  otherwise  interfere  with  the  regular 
ventilation. 

With  these  arran^ments,  intelligently  controlled  by  the  Teachers,  your 
Committee  believe  that  an  atmosphere  will  be  secured  which  will  be  perfectly 
agreeable  and  salubrious ;  which  will  lighten  the  labors  of  the  Teachers,  and 
promote  the  comfort,  health,  and  happiness,  of  the  thousands  of  children  who 
are  daily  congregateid  in  our  Public  Schools." 

This  Report  was  received,  and  the  same  Comnrittee  were  *•  directed 
to  adapt  to  each  school-room  such  apparatus,  if  any,  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  secure  to  them  proper  ventilation  in  winter  and  summer, 
and  to  make  such  alterations  and  arrangements  of  the  furnaces  as 
may  be  required."  To  be  able  to  execute  this  order,  the  Committee 
applied  to  the  City  Authorities  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,  which 
was  readily  granted,  after  an  examination  by  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council,  of  the  school-houses 
in  which  the  improved  ventilating  apparatus  had  been  introduced 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee* 

*  l^te  in  praetica  hm  not  Wen  fiMind  fMceMory.  althouf b  il  may  be  ■ometimea* 
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^  In  order  to  be  fully  satisfied,  the  Commiitee  visited  the  Endicou  Sckod, 
where  the  apparatus  was  iu  ODeration.  The  day  was  exceedingly  wet  anddift- 
agreeable,  and  yet  the  air  of  tne  rooms  was  found  in  an  unobjectionable  coodi- 
tion.  The  masters  fully  sustained  the  representations  of  the  petitioners;  and 
finom  their  statements,  as  well  as  from  their  own  obsenraiions,  the  Conmiiuee 
were  satisfied  of  the  beneficial  efiects  of  said  apparatus. 

Id  order,  however,  to  have  a  more  full  investi^tion  of  the  matter,  the  Com- 
laittee,  on  a  subsequent  day,  visited  the  Johnson  School  and  the  Bovlstoa 
fichool.  The  day  was  dry  and  cold,  and  ihey  found  the  air  in  the  Joansoa 
School  in  a  tolerably  good  condition.  This  is  a  girls'  school ;  and  it  is  well 
Aiown  that  the  ponns  in  such  schools  are  neater,  and  attend  in  cleaner  and 
more  tidy  apparel,  inan  the  pupils  in  the  boys'  schools. 

In  the  Boylston  School,  however,  the  Committee  found  the  air  very  disagree- 
able and  oppressive;  and  they  could  not  bat  feel  the  importance  of  executing 
plan  of  relief." 


If  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,— or  whatever  the  money- 
compelling  power  may  be  called — ^in  every  city,  and  town,  and  dis- 
trict, would  satisfy  themaelves  by  actual  examination,  of  the  necessity 
of  a  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  in  all  school-rooms,  or  in  all 
public  halls  where  a  large  number  of  human  beings  are  congregated 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  where  Eres  or  lamps  ai» 
burning,  a  reform  would  be  speedily  introduced  in  this  respecL 

With  the  means  thus  placed  at  their  disposal,  the  Committee 
applied  themselves  diligently  to  the  duty  of  ventilating  the  school- 
houses— and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  in  their  Final  Report,  *'  that  the  Grammar  School-houses 
of  Boston  are  now  in  a  better  condition  in  respect  to  their  ventilation, 
than  any  other  Public  Schools  in  the  world."  The  Committee  thus 
sum  up  the  results  of  their  labors. 

*'The  diversity  of  arrangement  and  the  modifications  in  our  plans  which  we 
have  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  adopt,  have  had  their  advantages,  and 
enabled  us  to  arrive  at  the  best  results,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  eniirely  in  re- 

Sard  to  the  particular  sU  of  apparatus  which  we  can  recommend  with  confi- 
ence  for  future  use  as  decidedly  the  most  efiective  and  convenient  We  have 
therefore  furnished  drawings  and  specifications  of  the  set  of  apparatus  which 
we  recommend. 

Ckilton^s  Pwmace, 

Your  Committee  have  made  themselves  acquainted  not  only  with  ail  the 
Furnaces  which  have  been  manufactured  in  this  place,  and  its  neighborhood, 
but  with  all  those  which  have  been  exhibited  here  recently.  Most  of  ihein 
show  much  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  excellence  of  workmanship ;  but  are 
all,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  inferior  in  many  respects,  to  the  one  invented  by 
Mr.  Chilson,  a  model  and  plans  of  which  we  now  exhibit,  and  recommend  as 
superior  to  all  others. 

It  is  simple  in  its  structure,  easily  managed,  will  consnme  the  fuel  perfectly, 
and  with  a  moderate  fire.  It  is  fitted  for  wood  or  coal.  The  fire  place  is  broad 
and  shallow,  and  is  lined  with  soapstone  or  fire-brick,  which  not  only  makes  it 
perfectly  safe  and  durable,  but  modifies  ver>'  materially  the  usual  effect  of  the 
nre  upon  the  iron  pot. 

The  principal  radiating  surfaces  are  wrought  iron,  of  a  suitable  thickness 
for  service,  while  at  the  same  time  the  beat  of  the  smallest  fire  is  communi- 
cated immediately  to  the  air  chamber.  The  mode  of  setting  this  Furnace  we 
consider  essential ;  more  especially  the  plan  of  admitting  the  air  to  the  furnace 
at  its  lowest  point,  as  it  then  rises  naturally  into  the  apartments  above.    This 
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mpcess  eommeDcei  u  mm  u  tbe  temperalare  Is  ratBcd  even  a  sin^r.  iema. 
The  DDtet  walla  remalii  cold ;  Um  llaor  above  is  not  endingered,  andiliR  vbol* 
tMlldinx  ia  npldly  Ailed  wlUi  tn  ■loioapbere  vUch  la  at  once  Mlubrioua  wd 


VeimtiTWa  Srotf. 
Pbr  ihe  houses  irhich  we  round  withoai  the  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  aj  atao  tn 
Ae  Decitaiion  and  olbcr  siogU  romaa,  ib«  ioTcntion  of  a  Stove  which  abonl 
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■nswci  :bc  same  |mr;)ose  became  escentia).  Oi 
having  been  fuuiid  in  iis  earlier  and  ruder  fbi 
■Inee  been  improved  in  iis  appearance,  as  well 
mana^ment. 

These  Stoves  are  composed  of  two  cjlinde 
chamttr,  which  is  lined  Willi  si '- 


niles  a  chamber  for  wanni 
inner  cylinder,  from  an  ai 

ng  the  air,  which  is 
r  box  directly  conn' 

Thev  possess  the  roUoui 

1.  They  are  in  fact>™. 

ica.  having  dlElinct 

J.  The  Bepilaiing  Disi 
sired,  deiermioes  with  great  accuracy  the  an 
■dniillcd  air. 

A.  The  outer  cvlinder  is  never  hoi  enough  to 
10  be  uncomfortable  li>  those  who  are  situated  il 

&.  They  are  c<»islnicted  with  the  uimust  r 
compactness,  and  ncaincss  of  appearance. 

These  Stoves  have  been  Airnished  to  the  Seh< 
have  required  Iheir  use,  and  at  manul'ac Hirers'  | 

They  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  lai^ 
unfit  lor  Furnaces,  or  when  it  is  preferred  to  . 
The  Johnson,  Wells,  Hawes,  and  Wiothrop  Sch 
by  ihem. 

Thedischarging  ventiducts  have  been  made  i: 
some  of  metal,  and  others  of  'lath  and  plaste 
ceiling  only,  and  in  but  one  part  of  the  room,  1 
-  divided  at  opposite  sides  of  tV  apartmeni.  Ou 
Apparatus  is  ai  one  end  of  an  oblong  room,  thi 
pCfiile.  If  the  stove  or  furnace  Hue  is  at  the 
ventiducts  are  placed  at  each  end,  and  are  of 
size  of  the  single  one. 

The  best  manner  of  constructing  ihem  is  shoi 
described  on  the  fullowing  page. 

There  is  great  economy  in  carrying  the  bol 
this  wav  the  roam  can  be  kept  warm  and  the  a 

I'he  regisrers  at  the  top  and  bottom  can  be  i 
may  he  desired. 

It  is  necessary  and  advantageous  to  applvson 
npon  the  ventiducts  where  they  terminate  above 
proieclion  from  the  rmin  and  the  down  blasts  of  * 
tageoiis  10  be  enabled  in  this  way  to  avail  ou 
selresof  the  power  of  the  wind  tocreaie  an  actit 
upward  currenL  We  used  at  first  the  tunica 
or  conl  invented  by  Mr.  lu<pv,  and  uilh  sali.^ra< 
tory  results.  It  is  undoubtedly  >iie  best  movabl 
lop  known ;  but  Is  noisy,  and  somewhat  liable  I 
eel  out  of  working  order.  These  abjections  I 
the  movable  lops  have  long  been  known,  and  v; 

been  partially  successful.  An  improved  Piationar 
Top,  or  r.je'ciing  Ventilator,  as  it  is  called,  ha 
been  liivenieJ  diiring_  the  past  year  by  Mr.  En 
erson.  It  is  shown  in  the  diawing,  and  consisi 
uf  the  IViistnim  of  a  cone  atiachcct  lo  the  lop  of 
tube,  open  in  its  whole  extent,  and  surmounie 
by  a  fender  which  is  supported  upon  rods,  an 
answers  ihedoubiepui-powofkcepingoni  the  rail 
and  of  :io  directing  or  turning  a  blast  of  wind  upoi 
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Being  saiisfied  iliat  Uiia  Suilonarf  Ejector  » 
Ihe  beat  tops  hitlf^rto  known,  iriihout  the  disaui 
bave  adopted  il  for  several  of  the  houses  last  ,  . .. 

apects  satiifactory.    We  therefore  recommenil  it  fur  general 

The  Injector  may  generally  be  dispensed  with, 
bat  in  sittuiiioiis  mifavorablc  for  introducing  air, 
ll  may  be  sometimes  found  conirenieni,  or  even 
necessary.  [Air.  Emerson  recommends  the  use 
of  Ihe  InjectL...  whenever  a  ventilating  "tovo  or 
fiiraace  is  useit,  so  as  to  secure  the  admission  of 
a  qoantity  of  pnre  air,  warmed  by  the  heating 
mrfaces  of  the  stove  or  furnace,  equal  lo  the 
qoantity  of  air  rendered  injure  by  reiipiratioD 
withdrawn  by  the  Ejector.  He  rel'itscs  lo  allow 
his  ventilatojs  to  be  placed  upon  any  ;chool-house 
which  is  Dot  supplied  with  fteab  warm  air.] 


^ssed  all  the  advantages  of 

a?es  of  either  of  them,  w« 

fated,  and  find  il  in  all  rr- 


iHjtaing  Vaialatort. 


Vcniidurt3. 

The  discharging  ventiducts  should  be  situated  at  the  part  of  the  rooms  most 
distant  from  the  stove  or  register  of  the  furnace,  and  should  always,  if  possi- 
ble, be  constructed  in  or  upon  an  inlerior  wall  or  panilion,  and  an  outer  brick 
wall  must,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  Tliey  should  be  made  of  Ihoroue-hly  sea- 
soued  mwiA  pine  boards,  smoothed  on  the  inner  aides,  and  pot  logetlier  with 
lwo.lnch  iron  screws.  The  outside  finish  may  be  of  laih  and  plaster,  or  they 
may  be  projected  backwards  into  a  closet  or  entry,  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 
They  must  lie  cairicd  entirely  lo  the  floor,  and  should  be  fitted  at  the  tup  and 
bottom  with  a  swivel  blind,  whose  rapacity  is  equal  lolhatof  the  ventiduct  into 
which  it  ojieiis.  This  blind  may  be  governed  by  stay  rods  or  pulleys.  Tlio 
elevation  invcs  a  Tiew  of  the  ventiducts  for  a  boildlng  of  three  stories, 
and  shows  the  best  moJc  of  packing  them,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rooms. 

These  ventiducts  must  be  kepi  entirety  separale  to  the  main  discharger  at  the 
roof,  as  anv  other  arrangement  would  impair  or  destroy  their  utility. 

The  size  of  ihe  venlilalors  and  ventiducts  must  correspond  lo  the  capacily 
of  the  room,  and  the  number  It  is  intended  to  accommodate. 

A  room  containing  sixty  scholars  is  found  to  require  a  dischai^ng  dtict  of 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  A  room  for  one  hundred  scholars  requires  the 
lube  lo  he  ci^'hteen  inches;  and  a  room  for  two  hundred  scholars  requires  it  lo 
be  tweui)--15.ur  inches. 

The  t".^h.i'ir  vfnlidwls shatUil  tjceed  in  enpoalii  those  for  carrying  off  the 
Impure'nir  bv  about  jf/iy  per  cent.;  so  that  there  will  then  always  be  a  sur- 
plus or  iileriiiin  supply,  and  the  little  currents  of  cold  which  press  in  at  the 
crevices  of  ihe  door^  and  windows  wfll  be  entirely  prevented. 

The  .■section  shown  in  Fig.  3  exhibits  a  very  convenient  mode  of  bringing  ihe 
cold  air  to  ihe  ventit itirg  stoves  in  a  three  story  building  In  c 
Ihe  smoke  fluea. 


BOSTON  MODE  OF  TBNTIUTIOlt  gOl 

The  following  s«ciIoa,  rPis.  3,)  aod  plans  (Fig*!!.  4  and  S,)  exhibit  it  on* 
'  IT  an  example  of  a  building  of  two  slorlet  warmed  and  ventilated  bj  tlw 


apptreiiu  and  io  the  in 


tr  Tecommended. 


Cold  or  fresh  air  daelA 
Warmed  air  dticts. 
Impure  air  duets. 
Smoke  Huts. 


rha  letters  oo  the  plans  correspond  to  thoae  In  the  aKtim. 


The  modes  of  ventilation  and  heati 
trUed,  were  uuaDiroousIy  approved  b 
reconiinended  to  the  city  governm 
■chool-houaes  wtticli  may  be  heresAe; 
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The  Committee  append  to  their  Report  directions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Stoves,  Furnaces  and  Ventiducts,  to  which  they  request 
the  attention  of  the  masters  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  conformity  lo 
the  rule  of  the  Board,  which  requires  their  attention  to  the  Ventilation 
of  the  School- houses  under  their  care. 

Rules  relative  to  Ike  use  of  the  Steves^  Pumaces  and  Ventilaiors. 

1.  TV  kindle  the  fire. — Close  the  upper,  and  open  the  lower  registers  of  the 
Tentiducts ;  close  the  upper  door  of  tlie  stove  or  furnace  and  open  the  lower 
door ;  place  the  cover  oi  the  stove  one  or  two  inches  up. 

2.  Ajler  >Jie  room  becomes  warm — Raise  the  cover  of  the  stove  three  or  five . 
inches ;  close  the  lower  door  of  the  stove  and  open  the  upper  door ;  open  the 
registers;  of  the  ventiducts  about  half  their  width. 

2.  1/  Ike  room  becomje  too  warm — Open  the  registers  ftill  width,  and  raise  the 
cover  of  the  stove  high  up,  keeping  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  or  furnace  open, 
and  the  lower  door  cTosea. 

A.  If  the  roam  become  too  cool — Close  the  upper  registers,  (for  a  short  time 
only;)  cb>se  the  upper  door  of  the  stove  and  open  the  lower  door;  drop  the 
cover  down  within  two  inches  of  the  sides. 

5.  Never  close  the  top  of  the  stove  entirely  down,  while  there  is  anj  firs 
therein. 

6.  At  night,  on  leaving  the  room,  let  the  cover  of  the  stove  down  within  one 
inch  of  the  sides ;  close  the  lower  door,  and  open  the  upper  one ;  place  all  the 
registers  opea  about  half  the\£  width. 

7.  Fill  tne  water  basins  every  morning,  and  wash  them  twice  a  week. 

The  fires  should  be  kept,  if  possible,  through  the  night,  by  covering  the  coaL 
The  coal  to  be  white  ash. 

Omstruction  of  Ventiducts, 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  the  following  note 
has  been  received  from  Dr.  Clark,  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  dis- 
charging ventiducts. 

BosTOif,  Feb.  12th,  1849. 

Hbnby  Barnabd,  Esq.: 

My  Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  your  Attention  to  a  aingle  matter  relating 
to  ventilation  ?  1  refer  to  the  construction,  situation,  and  proper  materials  of  the  venti- 
ducts which  are  intended  to  carry  oflf  the  foul  air.  In  almost  all  instances  within  my 
knowledge,  excepting  in  the  buildmgs  in  this  place,  which  have  been  ventilated  within 
two  or  three  years  pa&t,  these  discharging  ducts  are  made  of  briek  or  stone,  being  oflen, 
therefore,  also  built  in  the  outer  wall.  If  there  is  any  ueculiar  advantage  in  our  school 
house  ventilulion,  its  success  is  very  much  owing  to  tne  manner  of  locating  and  con 
structing  these  same  ejecting  ventiducts. 

The  mrk  ducts  always  operate  dounuoardt ;  that  is  to  say,  the  air  has  a  constant  ten- 
dfncy  to  fall  in  them,  and  they  will  never  **draw*'  in  the  properor  utncord  direction,  with 
the  beet  turncap  or  top  known,  unless  there  is  a  hi|h  wind,  or  unless  artifictal  ftower, 
such  as  mjire^  or  a  fan  wheel  be  put  in  requisition.  Now  the  contrary  is  the  fact  with  the 
thin  loootkn,  or  Uuh-wnd-pUuter^  interior  ventiduct.  The  current  is  always  in  the  right  or 
u^VMBrd  direction.  They  are  wanned  to  the  temperature  of  the  room^  and  when  provided 
with  a  proper  top  will  operate  in  all  geaaons.  Although  the  currents  will  vary  in  power 
and  rapidity,  yet,  while  nlmoet  all  our  ventiduct*  nre  provided,  and  should  be,  with 
means  of  heating  by  lamps  or  otherwise,  I  believe  they  have  scarcely  had  occasion  to 
light  them.  So  that  any  impressions  formed  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject  from 
the  English,  and  particularly  the  French  methods  of  ventilating  school-houses,  when  the 
brick  ftues  are  always  used,  must  be  entirely  erroneous.  The  days  in  which  the  iiret  in 
the  French  flues  wotUd  be  forgotten  and  omitted,  or  be  permitted  to  go  on/,  would  far  exceed 
the  number  of  those  in  which  our  ventiducts  would  not  act  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
without  any  poHier  at  all, 

I  would  not  have  troubled  you,  but  that  I  know  this  point,  from  much  pr.ictical  experi* 
ence,  to  l)e  worthy  of  especial  attention,  and  in  case  you  should  publish  a  new  edition  oi 
ybur.  work  on  tcliool-houtei,  I  hope  it  roav  be  considered. 

I  mm,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly. 

HENRY  O.  CLARK 
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Double  Fire-Place  for  Warmino  and  Venthjitiow. 

Tbe  following  plan  of  wanning  and  ventilating  a  school-room  is  re- 
commended by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  in  the  School  and  Schoolmaster. 
The  position  of  the  proposed  fire-place  may  be  seen  in  the  Plans  of 
School-rooms  by  the  same  eminent  teacher,  published  on  page  50of  thii 
work. 

Warmitig. — In  a  suitable  position, 
pointed  out  in  the  plates,  near  the  dour, 
let  a  common  brick  nreplace  be  built.  Let 
this  be  inclosed,  on  the  back  and  on  each 
side,  bv  a  casing  of  brick,  leaving,  be- 
tween the  fireplace  and  the  casins,  a  space 
of  four  or  live  inches,  which  will  be  heat- 
ed through  the  back  and  jambs.  Into  this 
space  let  the  air  be  admitted  from  beneath 
by  a  box  24  inches  wide  and  6  or  8  deep, 
leading  from  the  external  atmosphere  by 
an  opening  beneath  the  front  door,  or  at 
some  other  conTcnient  place.  The  brick 
casing  should  be  continued  up  as  high  as 
six  or  eight  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
fireplace,  where  it  may  open  into  the  room 
by  lateral  orifices,  to  be  commanded  by 
iron  doors,  through  which  the  heated  air 
will  enter  the  room.  If  these  are  lower, 
part  of  the  warm  air  will  find  its  way  into  Flreplaos. 

the  fireplace.    The  brick  chimney  should 

A.  Horizontal  section.  B.  Perpendicular  section,  c.  Brick  walls,  4  inches  thidu 
d.  Air  space  Iwtween  the  walls,  e.  Solid  fronts  of  masonry.  /  Atrboz  fiMrsapplTof  frnih 
air,  extending  beneath  the  6oor  to  the  front  door.  r.  Openings  on  the  sides  of^the  fire* 
place,  for  the  heated  air  to  paiw  into  the  room.  h.  Front  of  the  fireplace  and  mantelpiece. 
I.  Iron  smoke  flue,  8  :nche&  diameter,  j.  Space  between  the  firepUce  and  wail,  k  Pit 
tition  wall.    /.  Floor. 

rise  at  least  two  or  three  feet  above  the  hollow  back,  and  may  be  surmoaiited 
by  a  flat  iron,  soap-stone,  or  brick  top,  with  an  opening  for  a  smoke-pipe, 
which  may  be  thence  conducted  to  any  part  of  the  room.  The  srooke-pips 
should  rise  a  foot,  then  pass  to  one  side,  and  then  over  a  passaj^e,  to  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  room,  where  it  should  ascend  perpendicularly,  and  issue 
above  the  roof.  The  fireplace  should  be  provided  with  iron  doors,  by  which 
it  may  be  completely  closed. 

The  advantages  of  this  double  fireplace  are,  1.  the  fire,  being  made  against 
brick,  imparts  to  the  air  of  the  apartment  none  of  the  deleterious  qualities 
which  are  produced  by  a  common  iron  stove,  but  gives  the  pleasant  heat  of  an 
open  fireplace ;  2.  none  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel  will  be  lost,  as  the  smoke-pips 
may  be  extended  far  enough  to  communicate  nearly  all  the  heat  contained  la 
the  smoke ;  3.  the  current  of  air  heated  within  the  hollow  back,  and  constant- 
ly pouring  into  the  room,  will  diffuse  an  equable  heat  throughout  every  part ; 
4.  the  pressure  of  the  air  of  the  room  will  be  constantly  outward,  little  cold 
will  enter  by  cracks  and  windows,  and  the  fireplace  will  have  no  tendency  to 
smoke  ;  5.  by  means  of  the  iron  doors,  the  fire  may  be  completely  controlled* 
increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  with  the  advantages  of  an  air-tight  stove. 
For  that  purpose,  there  must  be  a  valve  or  slide  near  the  bottom  of  one  of  tha 
doors. 

If,  instead  of  this  fireplace,  a  common  stove  be  adopted,  it  should  be  placed 
above  the  air-passage,  which  may  be  commanded  by  a  valve  or  register  in  tkt 
floor,  so  as  to  admit  or  exclude  air. 
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1865. 

PROCBEDIXQS  OP  THE  SeVKNTH  SbSSION,  OR  SiXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  held  at 

Harrisburg,  Pcnn.,  August  16,  17,  and  18,  1865. 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1865. 

Tlie  Association  assemblod  in  the  Court-house,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  9^  A.  M. 

The  President,  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  invited  Rev.  Dr.  DeWitt,  of  the  city,  to  open  the  session  with  prayer. 

The  President  appointed  Hon.  C.  R.  Coburn,  of  Pa.,  and  Prof.  D.  N.  Camp, 
of  Conn.,  to  invite  Governor  CuRnN ;  and  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelrn  and  Prof.  J. 
P.  W1CKER8HAM  to  invite  Governor  Bradford,  of  Maryland,  and  the  Hon. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Penn.,  to  be  present 

Music  by  an  association  composed  of  the  choirs  of  the  several  churches. 

A  letter  was  received  fVom  the  State  Librarian  inviting  the  Association  to 
visit  the  library.     On  motion,  the  invitation  was  accepted  and  thanks  returned. 

The  following  named  persons  were  received  as  delegates: — 

From  New  York  Stjito  Teachers'  Association — James  Cruiksiiank,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary;  Edward  Danforth,  Vice-President;  J.  B.  Thomson,  T.  S. 
Lambert,  A.  N.  Husted,  Geo.  H.  Benjamin. 

From  Delaware — Rev.  L.  Coleman,  of  Wilmington. 

From  Teachers'  Association  of  Canada  West — Hon.  J.  B.  DixoN. 

The  Secretary  made  several  announcements  concerning  excursions  and  re- 
turns on  railroads. 

His  Excellency,  A.  G.  Curtin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  now  intro- 
duced, and  in  a  brief  and  eloquent  speech  welcomed  the  Association  heartily  to 
the  State.     The  President  happily  responded. 

Mr.  James  G.  Clark  favored  the  audience  with  a  song. 

Messrs.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  E.  Danforth,  of  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  were,  on  motion  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Mass.,  appointed  Assistant 
Secretaries. 

The  President  then  presented  his  Annual  Address^  after  which  Governor 
Bradford,  of  Maryland,  addressed  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  New  Jersey,  a  committee  of  live,  with  the 
President  as  chairman,  was  appointe<l  to  report  on  that  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address  relating  to  a  National  System  of  Education — Prof  S.  S.  Greene, 
of  R.  T. ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  N.  J. ;  Hon.  C.  R.  Codurn,  of  Pa. ;  Rev.  B.  G. 
Northrop,  of  Mass.;  and  Prof  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  committee. 

Messrs.  Richard  Edwards,  of  HI.;  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Mass.;  K.  A.  Sheldon, 
of  N.  Y.;  and  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were,  on  motion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, appointed  a  Committee  on  New  Members. 

The  President,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  named  the  following  gentle- 
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men  >  Committee  OB  Finance;— Z,  BicaAKriB 
■Dd  a  H.  White. 

UH^or-Qenoral  Gkabt  was,  on  motioiL,  ior 

SiDgin;  bj  tbe  Uutical  AnodatiOD. 

On  motion  of  Ur.  Z.  Richards,  the  fidlowi 
Dominate  otBcen  Tor  the  ensainf;  jeai: — Mm 
wAsns,  ofllL;  J.  S.HABT,  ofK.  J.;  J.  T.  K 
D05,  otUam. 

Ur.  D.  A.  lIouniGSRUD  was  rcceJTed  m  i 
TetKbere'  J 


The  Anodslkm  met  at  I  F.  IL,  PretfdeDt 

The  miODtos  of  the  forenoon  sendou  were  i 

A  qoartetto  of  the  Unslcal  Awodation  ren 

A  number  of  gentlemen  were,  on  motion,  t 

Henn.  A.  J.  Bickoit,  E.  R.  White,  W 
■nd  W.  E.  Chobbt,  were  received  m  delegil 
AMociitioD— hfitnicted  to  nrge  measarei  0 
Bureau  of  Kdncation. 

W.  H.  Hailxax,  of  Lonfarflle,  presented  li 
a  dele^te  from  (he  KenluckT'  Tenchera'  Am 
peliliTe  Biaminatioii. 

Apaperon  7Tu  Finoer  o/ Bit  liatAer  wn 
ofTrey,  N.  T. 

Lcttera  from  Rev.  Dr.  'Witutim,  Vajor-O' 
Ron'ABD,  and  othera,  were  read  bj  the  Seen 

ProfeBBor  BicnARD  BniTAROi,  of  the  Mon 
senCed  o  paper  on  Sin-mal  Schooit,  viilh  their 
be  EiUMiihid  and  Maintained  by  each  Slak  i 

This  paper  gate  roe  to  an  uiimBted  debali 

Proleasor  Hart,  frum  Committee  on  Prea 
compsnivd  by  ihc  Ibllowing  resolutions: — 

Hatred.  That  a  memorial  be  prepared  to  t 
TJnitod  Stales  and  lo  Ibe  two  Honsea  ot  Coi 
Tictiona  of  this  As90<:in(ion  in  n^rd  to  the 
a  sfHtom  of  public  Bcf>onla  for  all  daises,  in  o 
workinir  nfoar  politicalsfi'tent;  and  expms 
the  General  (iorenimcnt  will  do  wbatcTer  it  i 
tndudii)(  tbe  psiablishmcnt  of  »ticli  ■  syFtem 
where  they  do  iiol  (Ml»t. 

hamU-rd,  That  Ihis  Aiundation  commend  ti 
General  RoTurnmenl  the  iiT^nimtion  ofa  B( 
orcollcilinji;  and  pubhshing  educational  atatii 
tlie  adrsnci'ment  of  popular  education  in  the 

{if,o!vMi,  Thai  a  committee  oTflre  bo  appol 
tions  into  cITect,  and  Ihal  tbe  PleaideDt  oftbi 
committee. 

Laid  on  tbe  table  nntn  after  tbe  nsding 
ProC  A.  J.  HtCKorr. 

Adjourned  till  erenlng. 

The  Aaaodstion  met  at  11  P.  U.  S«TtMl 
Secretary  and  olban. 
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Professor  Albert  Harkness,  of  Brown  University,  was  then  introduced  and 
read  a  paper  upon  The  Best  Method  of  Teaching  the  Olaasics.  The  discussion  of 
the  subject  was  postponed. 

Professor  James  D..  Butler,  ^f  the  State  University,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
then  delivered  a  most  elaborate,  scholarly,  and  interesting  Lecture  on  Oommon" 
Place  Books. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  to  spend  Thursday  in  visiting  the  battle- 
field at  Gettysburg,  the  regular  session  was  adyoumed,  after  a  song,  to  meet 
Priday  morning  at  9^  o'clock. 

Thwrsday^  August  IT,  1866. 

In  accordance  with  previous  arrangements,  the  Association,  to  the  number 
of  more  than  four  hundred,  led  Harrisburg  for  an  excursion  to  Gettysburg,  un* 
der  the  marshalship  of  Col.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  and  were  met  at  Hanover  by 
a  committco  of  the  citizens  of  Gettysburg,  and  escorted  to  the  great  battle-field 
of  the  nation,  where  gratuitous  and  most  hospitable  entertainment  awaited 
them.  After  dinner  the  party,  in  companies,  attended  by  intelligent  guides,  oc- 
cupied the  time  until  5  o'clock,  when  the  Association  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Greeks  in  the  grounds  of  the  National  Cemetery,  and  after  prayer  by 
Rev.  L.  CoLEMAK,  of  Delaware,  Rev.  Mr.  Carnahan  delivered  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  authorities  and  citizens.  The  President  made 
a  brief  and  pertinent  response. 

Prof.  W.  D.  HE5KLE,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted : — 

Resolved^  That  we  shall  ever  cherish  with  grateful  remembrance  the  opportu- 
nity offered  us  this  day  of  seeing  the  great  battle-field  on  which  was  decided,  in 
Ju^,  1863,  tlie  fate  of  this  nation. 

Resolved^  That  we  consider  this  place  in  the  Xe3r8tone  State,  beautiful  by  na- 
ture, as  made  infinitely  more  glorious  by  being  the  spot  at  which  tlie  nation  waa 
bom  anew. 

Resolved^  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  railway  companies  that  have  so 
kindly  furnished  us  the  means  of  this  visit,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  fare. 

Reeolved^  That  the  unexpected  attention  shown  to  us  by  the  citizens  of  Get- 
tysburg, in  providing  us  with  a  free  dinner  and  guides  to  the  battle-field,  de- 
serves our  warmest  thanks. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  W.  £.  Sheldon,  of  Mass. ;  Z.  Richards,  of 
D.  C. ;  N.  Cyr,  of  Pa. ;  T.  S.  Parvin,  of  Iowa ;  and  J.  B.  Dixon,  of  Canada. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Clark  favored  the  Association  with  a  patriotic  song.  Afler  the 
singing  of  ".America  "  by  the  Association,  the  excursionists  returned  to  Harris- 
burg, reaching  that  place  at  10|  P.  M. 

Friday,  August  18,  1865. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9|  A.  M.  by  President  Greene. 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  President  of  Dickinson  College,  Penn. 

Music  by  a  quartette  of  the  Musical  Association  of  Harrisburg. 

The  records  of  the  previous  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  named  persons  were  elected  honorary  members : — 

Rev.  Mr.  Kerr,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.;  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  Orange,  New 
Jersey;  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Rev.  Dr.  E.  0.  Haven, 
State  University,  Michigan ;  Rev.  George  Armstrong,  Nova  Scotia. 

Hon.  C.  R.  CoBURN,  on  behalf  of  the  Superintendent,  extended  an  invitation 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum ;  also  to 
visit  the  State  Capitol  and  grounds.     Accepted  and  thanks  returned. 
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The  Trctfarer  presented  a  list  of  names  of  peraons  for  membersbip^  Tbej 
were,  on  motion,  elected. 

The  clergy  of  Harrishurg  were  invited  to  sit  with  tiie  Associatkm  as  honortfj 
members.  » 

A  large  number  of  ladies  were,  on  motion  of  Profeasor  Edwards,  elected  hon- 
orary members. 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Bulklkt,  of  Brooklyn,  offered  the  following: — 

Besolved,  That  there  be  a  committee  of  three  appointed,  whose  doty  it  shill 
be  to  correspond  with  school  officers — Superintendents  and  others — ^in  relation 
to  the  basis  upon  which  the  cos^  per  capita,  for  educating  the  children  of  a  given 
city  and  State  is  made — to  report  on  the  subject  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  J.  W.  Bclklst,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  ; 
A.  J.  RiCKOFF,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  and  B.  G.  Nobthrop,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
were  appointed  as  such  committee. 

Rev.  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Delaware,  offered  the  following,  with  appropriate  re- 
marks, touching  the  decease  of  the  late  venerable  Bisliop  Potter.  Remazks 
were  further  made  by  Messrs.  Richard  Edwards  and  Thomas  H.  Burrowis, 
and  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

WliereaSj  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove,  by  death,  from  his  large 
sphere  of  usefVilness,  the  Right  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  be  it 

KeMAvedL,  by  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  their  meeting  in  Harris- 
burg,  That  in  the  decease  of  Bishop  Potter,  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  severe 
loss  which,  in  common  with  other  objects  to  which  he  so  zealously  devoted  his 
varied  tiilents  and  accomplishments,  the  great  cause  of  American  education  has 
sustained. 

Resolved,  That  his  early  and  constant  advocacy  of  this  cause,  his  rare  judg- 
ment and  earnest  efforts  in  prompting  its  welfare,  and  his  large-liearted  sjrmpa- 
thy  with  tlie  new  and  vast  fields  now  opening  before  it,  added  to  the  many  other 
virtues  which  graced  his  official  and  private  character,  will  ever  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  all  lovers  of  an  enlightened  and  active 
Ohri.stianity. 

BfAolied,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  respectfully  forwarded 
to  the  family  of  the  late  Bishop,  with  the  assurance  of  our  hearty  sympaUiy  with 
them  in  their  affliction. 

lion.  K.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

The  Chair  appointed  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio;  W.  N.  Hailman,  of  Ky.;  C.  H. 
Allex,  of  Conn.;  C.  R.  Coburn,  of  Pa.;  and  T.  W.  Valexttnt:,  of  N.  T. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Eambert,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  introduced  the  following:— 

B'^^solral^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  correspond  with  leading  educators 
throughout  the  world,  and  report  at  next  meeting  of  this  Association  upon  the 
feasibility  of  calling  a  World's  Educational  Convention,  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
New  York  two  years  hence. 

Remarks  were  made  by  several  gentlemen  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  W.  K. 
SiiEi.DOX,  the  order  of  miscellaneous  business  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  special  order,  discussion  of  Dr.  IIarkxess'  paper,  was  then  taken  up. 
The  time  of  discussion  was  restricted  to  half  an  hour,  and  each  speaker  was  lim- 
ited in  this  and  subsequent  discussions  to  five  minutes.  Messrs.  N.  Cyr,  of  Pa  ; 
T.  P.  Allen-,  of  Mass.;  Rev.  Dr.  JoiiNSO.v,  Prof.  TuoifPSoy,  Prof.  S.  S.  Hal- 
DEMAN,  of  Pa.;  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Thomson',  of  N.  Y.,  participated  in  tlio  discussion- 
Mr.  Richards  from  committee  to  nonuuate  officers  rei)orted,  and  the  persons 
named  were  duly  elected.     See  list  of  officers  for  18C5-6G.  (D.) 
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President  Grsknk,  oq  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Obg^  Tkaehing^  qs  poTBiied 

at  Oswego,  presented  an  elaborate  and  able  report,  which  was  made  the  apeoial 

order  for  the  afternoon  seeaion. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  3  P.  M.,  President  GREElfS  in  the  chair.  The  min- 
ntes  of  morning  session  were  read  and  approved. 

A  large  number  of  ladies  were,  on  motion  of  ProC  Edwasds,  elected  hono- 
rary members. 

Dr.  Lambert's  resolution  for  Committee  on  World's  Convention  of  Teachers 
was  taken  up  and  adopted,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  such  committee  Dr.  T. 
8.  Lambert,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowbs,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Columbus,  0. ;  Prof.  D.  B.  Haqar,  Normal  School,  Salem, 
Mass. ;  and  Prof  W.  N.  Hailman,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Miss  Cooper,  of  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School,  then  gave  an  ob- 
ject lesson,  which  was  well  received  by  the  Association,  to  a  company  of  chil- 
dren brought  in  from  the  city. 

The  report  on  Object  Teaching  was  discussed  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of 
Mass. ;  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  Pa. ;  Superintendent  B.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Os- 
wego, N.  y. ;  Dr.  Jambs  Cruiksuank,  of  N.  Y.,  and  others. 

Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Edwards,  addressed  the  Association 
at  length,  giving  some  very  fine  illustrations  of  object  methods  in  music. 

It  was  ordered  that  this  report  on  Object  Teaching  be  published  as  a  separate 
pamphlet,  and  sold  on  subscription. 

Messrs.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego;  Calkins,  of  N.  Y.;  and  Northrop,  of  Mass., 
were  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions. 

Hon.  James  Miller,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

Prof  A.  J.  RicKOFF,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  then  read  a  paper  on  A  National  Bih 
reau  0/  Education. 

Prof  J.  P.  WicKERSHAM,  of  Millersville,  Pa.,  then  delivered  an  address  on 
JSducation  as  an  Element  in  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Union, 

On  motion  of  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Professor  Alexander  Crummell,  of 
Liberia,  and  Rev.  W.  J.  Alston,  were  received  as  honorary  members  of  the 
Association. 

Prof  Crummell  addressed  the  Association.  (B.) 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  of  Medford,  Mass., 
respecting  a  National  System  of  Education. 

Ou  motion  of  Mr.  Crosby,  of  Ohio,  the  resolutions  presented  by  Dr.  Hart,  of 
N.  J.,  on  National  Bureau,  were  taken  from  the  table. 

Pending  motion  to  amend,  by  adding  the  recommendation  in  Mr.  Rickoff's 

paper,  it  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hartshorn,  to  lay  the  subject  upon  tlie 

table  till  evening  session. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Association  met  at  half  past  seven,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Music 
by  the  Musical  Association. 

The  resolutions  of  Prof  TIart,  of  N.  J.,  were  taken  from  the  table,  when  Mr. 
Rickofl' oflored  the  following  additional  resolutions: — 

Jiesolrcd^  That  the  committee  above  provided  for  be  instructed  to  appoint  one 
of  their  nunib{?r,  or  such  other  person  as  they  may  deem  best,  to  devote  his  en- 
tiro  time,  so  long  as  to  them  may  seem  desirable,  in  such  labor  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  wirrying  out  the  wishes  of  tiic  .Vysociation  as  expressed  ii)  the  above 
resolutions. 
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Re9olvedt  That  a  committee  of  three  firom  each  State  repreeented  in  this  Abmv 
ciation  he  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  he  to  dnmlate  petiiions  among  tbt 
people  of  their  respective  States,  praying  Congress  to  establish  a  Department  of 
ISdacatioD,  and  to  collect  funds  for  the  payment  of  their  own  expemei  for 
printing  and  for  the  support  of  the  agent  of  the  committee  on  memorial 

The  resolutions  were  discussed  by  ProC  0.  N.  Hartbhobv,  of  Ohio;  W.  J). 
Henkle,  of  Ohio;  W.  £.  GaofiBY,  of  Ohio;  and  Douthstt,  of  Pa.;  the  amend* 
ment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  resolutionB,  as  amcynded,  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hbsklb,  the  paper  of  Pro£  Wicketwham  and  the  ktttfr  of 
BcT.  Mr.  Brooks  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  National  Bureau. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BicKorp,  the  designation  of  the  larger  committee  (from  Mcfa 
State)  was  referred  to  the  members  present  from  each  of  the  several  States.  (C.) 

Five  minute  addresses  were  made  by  H.  CuiDiiKB,  of  Salem,  Oregon ;  T.  SL 
Pabvix,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  W.  A*  Mowby,  and  J.  G.  Hott,  of  Providence, 
R.  L ;  D.  B.  Haoar,  of  Salem,  Mass.;  Hon.  E.  £.  White,  of  Columbus,  0.;  T 
S.  Fowleb,  of  Uillsdale,  Michigan ;  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  of  Kew  Britain,  Conn. ; 
Rev.  N.  Ctb,  of  Philadelphia,  late  of  Canada;  Prof.  Richabd  Edwards,  of 
Normal  School,  111. ;  and  Hon.  L.  Tax  Bokkeleh,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  T.  H.  BuRROWEB,  of  Pa.,  oflfered  the  following  resolutions,  which  wen 
adopted:*— 

Besolved,  That  the  proper  authority  of  this  Association  be  requested  so  to  ar- 
range the  programme  of  exercises  for  next  meeting  as  to  give  due  prominence 
to  those  educational  topics  which  the  exigencies  of  the  time  and  the  progress  of 
educational  development  shall  indicate ;  and  tliat  a  reasonable  amount  of  dis* 
cussion  of  each  topic  shall  be  provided  for  and  secured. 

Resolved,  That  while  excursions  and  visits  by  the  Association  to  noted  places 
and  institutions  are  felt  to  be  pleasant  and  beneficial,  and  therefore  to  be  en- 
courag^ed,  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  meeting  that  their  postponement,  till  alter 
the  final  adjournment,  will  promote  the  eflftciency  of  our  proceedings. 

Hon.  K.  K.  White,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  oflfered  the  following, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted:— 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due,  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered, to  the  various  railway  companies  that  hare  agreed  to  return  the  dele- 
gates of  this  body  free,  and  to  W.  D.  Hayes,  Superintendent  of  this  division  of 
the  N.  C.  Railway,  for  his  labor  in  preparing  forms;  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
hotels  of  the  city  for  a  reduction  of  charges;  to  the  local  committee  and  also  to 
Messrs.  Ci^bukx  and  Wickershah  and  other  friends  of  the  cause  in  Pennsyl- 
vania through  whose  efforts  the  Association  has  been  so  admirably  accommo- 
dated; to  the  Commissioners  of  Daupliin  county  for  the  free  use  of  the 
Court-house ;  to  the  Musical  Association  and  Prof.  Clark  for  the  excellent  mu- 
sic furnished ;  to  the  citizens  of  Harrisburg  for  their  generous  and  open-handed 
hospitality;  to  the  newspaper  press  for  valuable  reports  of  our  proceedings; 
and  finally,  to  the  President,  Secretary,  and  other  offleersof  the  Association,  for 
their  zealous  and  indefatigable  eflforts  io  make  this  meeting  a  success. 

Prof.  0.  N.  HARTsnoRN,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted:— 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  memorialize 
Congress  on  tl>e  mode  of  nominating  and  receiving  pupils  in  the  National  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Schools,  and  to  allow  all  applicants  a  free  competitivs 
examination. 

Prof  J.  P.  WicKERSiiAM,  President  elect,  was  then  introduced  by  the  r^* 
Ing  President,  and  made  a  brief  address. 
Adorned  eint  die, 

Vf,  £r  SnELDOX,  SecreUary, 
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Adams,  T.  D.,  Kewion^  Mcus, 
Adams,  W.  M.,  Kew  York  OUy. 
AUen,  F.  A.,  Manafldd,  Pa, 
Allen,  J.  F.,  West  Hewttm^  Mass. 
Allen,  J.  P.,  West  Kewkm^  Mass, 
Allen,  N.  T.,  West  yetoton^  Mdsa. 
Anthony,  0.  H.,  Albany^  N.  7, 
Apgar,  E.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Barker,  G.  K.,  Oermantoum,  Pa, 
Barrell,  J.  S.,  Keto  Bedford,  Mass. 
Barringer,  W.  N.,  Troy,  N.  7. 
Bates,  S.  P.,  Ilarrishurg,  Pa, 
Bird,  J.  W.,  Smithfield,  Pa. 
Benjamin,  O.  H.,  Albany,  If.  7. 
Blood,  L.  P.,  ITagerstoum,  Md. 
Book.  K.  G.,  Neuj  Providence,  Pa. 
Book,  H.  G.,  Slrashurg,  Pa, 
Boyer,  D.  S.,  Freeburg,  Pa, 
Buchanan,  J.,  SteubenviUe,  0. 
Bulkley,  J.  W.,  Brooklyn,  K,  7. 
Bunker,  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Burgan,  E.  T.,  Port  Carbon,  Pa. 
Burrowes,  T.  II.,  Lancaster,  Pa 
Calkins,  N.  A.,  New  York  City. 
Camp,  D.  N.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Carothcrs,  J.  H.,  Strasburg,  Pa. 
Carrington,  G.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Carter,  J.  P.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chubbuck,  0.  J ,  Orwell,  Pa, 
Clark,  J.  G ,  Eddytown,  K  7. 
Clerc,  T.  J.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Coburn,  C.  R.,  ITarrisburg,  Pa, 
Coleman,  L.,  Wilmington,  DeL 
Cooper,  G.  W.,  New  York  City. 
Cooper,  J.  N.  W.,  Strasburg,  Pa. 
Crall,  L.  H.,  JndianapoUs,  In. 
Crosby,  W.  E.,  Cincinnati,  0, 
Cruikshauk,  tT.«  Albany,  N.  7. 
Cniiksbank,  R.,  Potlstown,  Pa, 
Cummins,  11^  Salem,  0. 
Cyr,  N.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Dame,  II.,  South  Danvers,  Mass, 
Danenhowor,  J.  "W.,  MinersviHe,  Pa. 
Danforth,  E.,  Trmj,  N.  7. 
Davis,  J.  T.,  McConnelsburg,  Pa. 
Davis,  W.  v.,  Lancaster,  Pa, 
Day,  H.  N.,  New  Haven,  Oown, 
Deans,  C.  W.,  Cheater,  Pa^ 


Dixon,  J.  B.,  Colbome,  C,  W, 
Douther,  A-  T.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 
Dowd,  W.  W.,  North  Granville,  N  7, 
Edwards,  R.,  Normal,  lU, 
Eldridge,  J.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pol, 
Evans,  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa, 
Everett,  G.,  Brownsville,  Texas. 
Fahney,  D.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Fetter,  G.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Pish,  D.  W.,  New  York  City. 
Fowler,  S.  J.,  Hillsdale,  Mich, 
Garrett,  P.,  Sugartown,  Pa. 
Geist,  J.  S.,  MiUersviUe,  Pa. 
Gile,  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Gilgore,  D.  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Good,  D.  P.,  Muncy,  Pa. 
Green,  E.  II.,  Maytown,  Pa. 
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NATIONAL  TEACHERS*  AflSOCIATION.  S}| 

(A.) 
■ZTBAOTS  FROM  LSTTKR8  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Extract  fW>in  letter  of  Francis  Wajland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

It  woald  give  me  g^reat  plcaaure  to  be  with  70U  and  listen  to  tbe  discuasioa 
of  subjects  which  at  the  present  moment  claim  the  most  earnest  attention  of 
every  lover  of  his  country.  Your  object  is  a  noble  one ;  it  is  to  improve  the 
education  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world ;  to  listen  to  accounts  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  modes  of  education  developed  among  us ;  to  hear  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  wise,  and  gain  energy  from  the  example  of  the  industrious.  We 
have  a  profession  second  to  none  in  the  talents  it  requires,  or  the  importance  of 
the  results  which  it  aims  to  accomplish.  On  our  labors  depends  the  type  of 
character  which  in  a  few  years  shall  either  honor  or  disgrace  our  country.  On 
us  it  depends  whether  education  shall  be  a  mere  routine — a  system  of  solemn 
shams,  or  the  cultivation  of  earnest  thought,  of  the  love  of  truth,  and  of  honest 
obedience  in  practice  of  its  invaluable  precepts. 

I  look  upon  your  labor  at  this  time  as  specially  opportune.  Ideas  are,  at 
present,  pervading  this  country  which  seem  to  me  in  danger  of  supping  the 
foundations  on  which  rest  our  claim  to  the  respect  of  the  community. 

It  is  by  many  supposed  that  to  promote  higher  education  nothing  is  necessary 
but  to  render  education  cheap,  or,  in  fact,  to  render  it  gn^atuitous.  Hence,  it  is 
believed  that  the  way  to  establish  a  college  is  not  to  make  education  good,  but 
to  give  it  away. 

This  fact  alone  is  a  confession  that  this  education  is  not  in  itself  desirable,  for 
what  men  want  they  are  willing  to  pay  for.  The  tendency  of  these  ideas  seems 
to  me  to  be  to  render  teachers  emulous  to  collect  money,  and  not  to  put  forth  their 
power  to  teach  well.  In  no  other  country  is  education  so  unrestricted,  in  none 
are  the  rewards  of  thorough  education  so  magnificent,  and  nowhere  else  are  men 
80  anxious  to  attain  it.  Let  it  then  be  our  aim  to  do  for  the  coming  generation 
what  has  never  been  done  before.  Let  our  efforts  tell  on  the  men  who  so  soon 
are  to  control  the  destinies  of  this  nation.  If  we  are  to  have  factious  rulers  and 
igpfiorant  and  rebellious  citizens,  let  us  so  educate  men  that  it  can  not  be  laid  to 
our  charge. 

And  I  must  add  a  word  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  United  States. 
The  rebellion  has  tested  the  value  of  education.  It  has  been  a  war  of  education 
and  patriotism  against  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Now  when  this  nation  is  set- 
tled down  into  quiet  and  peace,  the  demand  for  education  will  be  great  beyond 
precedent.  Let  us  cast  abundantly  over  this  land  the  seeds  of  education.  Let 
it  not  be  merely  the  drilling  in  books,  without  care  whether  or  not  our  pupils 
understand  the  words  they  utter ;  but  let  us  teach  youth  to  think,  to  judge,  to 
originate,  and  let  us  ground  them  in  the  principles  and  accustom  them  to  the 
practice  of  rights  and  we  shall  confer  on  our  country  a  blessing  which  no  finite 
mind  can  estimate. 

Extract  from  letter  of  Dr.  Hill,  President  of  Harvard  College. 

The  present  hour  opens  peculiarly  inviting  fields  of  labor  for  those  engaged 
in  teaching, — and  Pennsylvania  was  never  more  emphatically  than  now  the 
Keystone  State;  her  Curtin  was  a  wall  of  defense,  not  a  veil  of  concealment, 
from  the  power  of  evil  that  was  concentrated  for  four  years  in  Richmond,  and 
in  the  new  work  of  spreading  knowledge  and  intellectual  culture  over  the  re- 
gions that  sat  in  darkness,  Pennsylvanians  will  be  leaders  and  efficient  workers. 
May  this  meeting  of  your  Association  encourage  and  help  them. 

Extract  from  letter  of  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D. 

I  am  too  weak,  fh>m  a  severe  illness  during  a  recent  educational  tour  in  the 
West,  to  be  with  you  at  Harrisburg.  The  substance  of  my  paper  on  the  His- 
torical  Development  of  Associated  Effort  in  establishing  Schools,  and  promoting 
Education  in  the  several  States  and  in  the  whole  country,  with  the  Plan  of  • 
Central  Agency  and  Head-quarters  for  Conference,  Correspondence,  Discuasioii 
and  Publication  relating  to  Schools  and  Education. 


g^  NATIONAL  TKACHBM'  AMI 

(a) 

BEHABES  or   PROF.   CHUUUELI 

I  tfaaok  jou,  Sir,  and  the  (tenUemea  of  this 
IiBTe  coaferred  upon  me.  I  laka  it  as  an  evidei 
Republic]  of  Liberia,  and  nt  »  unnpUiuiiiit  tu  Iho 
lMol«d  in  UiM  cauuUy  I  noed  uot  Bay,  Sir,  lio 
in  Ibe  two  reports  wbich  liave  been  read  Uiis  all 
hw  beeD  inaairested  in  belmlf  of  my  bri'tlirca  in 
Amarican  neiiru;  and  1  f>.cl  tlio  deepest  int^rcsl 
to  tbe  wallare  of  my  race  in  tliia  country.  Jl 
whioli  hat  baen  plaiited  by  American  beneQcen 
oqt  liman  and  all  iu  Bj'izipatliiijB  alill  liiigur  wilta 
ttelfure  and  projtress  of  my  bretliron  who  are  d 
peoially  am  t  concerned  juat  now  by  tbo  great  [ 
m  the  eloTHtion  and  eah)[tttunmont  of  tlie  4,000 
Joit  pasaod  from  a  atjte  of  bondage  into  the  coi 
popuiatjim  or  this  country  haFe  been  rah^ed  by  i 
of  degradation  and  beni^lilednesa  to  one  ofioaa 
npon  w]iicli  they  Imve  eniered  brin^  upon  tliec 
which  they  will  bu  expected  to  meet  and  I'ulBl 
muat  be  trained  and  educated  by  all  ilieapplijn 
tion  of  superior  men.  Tlie  recemmeudationa  w 
report  just  read  arc  the  biat  and  moat  Qlting.  I 
tha  beat  ageota  Tor  this  end.  Tenchera  raiaod  u 
who  know  their  loiads,  men  who  have  a  eomn 
tbem,  these  are  tlie  men  best  adapted  to  inslnu 
And  it  ia  only  by  audi  teacliing  and  culture  Ihi 
will  be  fitted  Tor  the  dutiaa  which  now  devoWe  l 
These  people  are  to  be  made  good  citixeiis.  It 
educalioQ  lliat  they  can  be  made  audi  citiions. 
ttnong  yuu,  owi'S  a  duty  to  this  country — a  dut 
privilsftea  wliii'li  have  been  coarerrod  upon  then 
to  use  the  word  '■right"  ill^'(eBd  of privilejtefl,  ( 
word;  but  I  am  looking  at  the  matter  ratlier  ii 
and  goodocsa.  Aa  a  ooiiaequenco  of  receiving 
fteedoin.  my  bretlirou  owe  great  obligsti^os  to  I 
met  Ijy  bticomiug  good,  virtuous,  valuable  ctUzt 
nte  to  the  good  and  greatness  of  their  oountry, 
they  arc  to  live.  Here  Uie  maases  will  likely  r 
bio  man  cau  auppoao  it  puaaible  to  take  up  foul 
l«ke  up  a  Ireu — one  of  your  old  oaks  or  an  ol 
earth — tear  it  from  the  sod  and  irxiisplant  it  in  1 
In  this  country  are  Ui  abide;  end  to  meet  the  ol 
Qpon  tliem  in  tliiu  land,  and  to  prove  themselves 
they  liiive  hoen  advanced,  Ihey  need  schools,  ii 
But  nut  only  do  the  binck  race  in  tliis  country  < 
owe  a  great  duty  to  AiHca  lihewiHfl.  Their  bth 
and  placed  in  bondnjre:  and  their  children  in  ■ 
standing  all  the  cvila  they  have  enduted,  have  b 
of  the  elemeiita  of  your  eiviliiation.  Fourteen  t 
can  black  men.  Imve  left  tliia  country  and  car 
American  literature  and  lettera,  Atneiican  civi 
and  reproduced  iliem  iu  the  land  of  their  forefatl 
igrantH  fMm  thi.-i  Republic  to  the  shores  of  heat 
Dee  iii.>tilutions  and  ii  nation  modeled  after  you 

Sir,  1  might  stand  here  and  apeak  of  wrongs  i 
Bgooiea.  but  I  prefer  ratlier  to  dwell  upon  theae 
whicli  have  becu  graciously  evolved  out  of  Divii 
fltted  them  to  a  gre^il  work  for  good,  not  only  hi 
in  Africa.  The  black  race  in  thia  country,  as  tl 
have  to  think  of  Africa;  will  have  toconiemplai 
contineDt;  will  have  to  consider  their  reiationio 
nrae  do  Mmatliing  Ibr  AlHca.    Ajid  thus  it  wlU 
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ting  my  brethren  for  their  duties  in  America,  you  will  bo  benefiting  Africa, 
The  black  men  in  America  are  an  agency  in  the  hands  of  the  American  people, 
by  whom  they  are  enabled  to  touch  two  continents  with  benignant  influences. 
For  not  only  through  them  will  they  bo  shedding  intclHgence  and  enlightenment 
abroad  through  this  country,  but  they  will  also  in  this  manner  raise  up  a  class 
of  men  as  teachers  and  missionaries,  who  will  carry  the  gospel  and  letters  to  the 
land  of  their  forefathers;  and  thus  the  American  people  will  be  enabled  to  en- 
lighten and  vivify  with  Christianity  the  vast  continent  of  Africa. 

(C.) 

LIST  OF  CX)MMITTEE  ON   BDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  following  members  have  been  named:--* 

Massachusetts. — Superintendent  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Boston;  C.  GooDwnr 
Clark,  Boston ;  N.  T.  Allen,  West  Newton. 

Bhode  Island. — Wm.  A.  Mo  wry.  Providence;  David  M.  Hoyt,  Providence; 
Emory  Lyon,  Providence. 

New  York. — Dr.  James  Cbuikshank,  Albany;  Superintendent  J.  W.  Bulk- 
LBY,  Brookljm ;  Superintendent  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Oswega 

Pennsylvania. — W.  Henry  Packer,  Philadelphia;  S.  D.  Ingram,  Harriaburg; 
8.  B.  Thompson,  Edinboro. 

Maryland. — Dr.  L.  Steiner,  Frederick;  Prof.  A.  Holunosdead,  Baltimore; 
Dr.  S.  A.  Harrison,  Easton. 

Ohio.—Hotu  E.  E.  White,  Columbus;  W.  E.  Crosby,  Cincinnati;  Prof.  W. 
D.  Henkle,  Salem. 

Michigan. — Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Kalamazoo ;  Hon.  0.  S.  Hosford,  State 
Superintendent;  Prof  A.  S.  Welch,  Ypsilanti. 

Missouri. — Superintendent  Ira  Divoll,  St  Louis;  G.  S.  Pennell,  St  Louis; 

C.  F.  Childs,  Principal  High  School,  St  Louis. 

lowcL — Hon.  Gran  Faville,  State  Superintendent,  Des  Moines ;  General  H. 
A-  WiLTZ,  Dubuque ;  Rev.  S.  Williams,  Keokuk. 

Oregon. — Henry  Cummins,  Salom ;  A.  C.  Gibbs  and  T.  M.  Gatch,  Salem. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR   1865-6. 

President^ 
J.  P.  WICKERSHAM,  MiUersville,  Pa. 
Vice-PresiderUSy 
Bichard  Edwards,  Normal,  III  C.  S.  Pennell,  St  Louis,  Ma 

T.  W.  Valentine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.       G.  W.  Hoss,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
W.  F.  Phelps,  Winona,  Minn.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

John  8.  Hart,  Trenton,  N.  J.  D.  B.  Hagar,  Salem,  Mass. 

D.  Franklin  Wells,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Kalamazoo,  MIcIl 
A-  J.  RiOKOFF,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  S.  S.  Greene,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Secretary^ 
S.  H.  White,  Chicago,  111. 
Treasurer^ 
S.  P.  Bates,  Harriaburg,  Pa. 
Counselors^ 
Z.  Richards,  Washmgton,  D.  C.  T.  F.  Thickstun,  Hastings,  Minn. 

T.  D.  Adams,  Newton,  Mass.  C.  F.  Childs,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Merrick  Lyon,  Providence,  R.  L  W.  N.  Hailman,  Louisville,  Ky 

D.  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn.  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  Ind« 
Jambs  Crdikshank,  Albany,  N.  Y.      F.  A.  Allen,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

L.  Van  Bokkblen,  Baltimore,  Md.        L.  Coleman,  Wilmington,  Del. 

E.  E.  White,  Columbus,  Ohio.  S.  J.  Fowler,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
J.  L.  PiCKARD,  Chicago,  111.  T.  S.  Parvin,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

C.  M.  Harrison,  Newark,  N.  J.  George  Everett,  Brownsville,  TezML 

J.  G.  U^^f'^y  V  v..     -^jg^  Henry  Cummins,  Salem,  Oregon. 


PEXPiTORT  X 
Tbe  oI&cuJ  ncord,  or  SecreUrr'a  Joun^  of 
Bewioo,  or  the  Sixth  Ammdu.  UBmns  of  Um 
held  at  HurisbuiK,  Pena^  on  the  16th,  11th 
■uch  or  tho  Addresses,  Lectures  ud  Papen  [ 
mceived  bj  tbe  Committee  of  Publication  up  to 
fimn  for  distribulioD  amoDg  th«  membAra  irhc 
•Dnusl  fee  of  one  dollar  roquiivd  b;  the  Coniti 
Id  ism  the  Aasociation  directed  the  Comi 
will)  the  proceedinftt  of  the  annosl  Kosion  Rir 
ceedinfcsorttie  aoveral  Stale  Teachera' Asiociatl 
Committee  vera  not  able  to  obtain  the  necMH 
Ucalioa,  Dr.  Barnard,  Editor  of  the  American  . 
ance  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  and  ai 
RdueaUon  slrtadj  designed  for  pablication  in  I 
to  prepare  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  en 
•n  Annual  Keeling  in  1861,  but  also  a  oond 
discussed  in  all  the  principal  CcmTentiona  wht 
Assorislionn  which  had  been  fonoed  for  th< 
United  Stales,  and  the  improvement  of  pubt 
Inyitind  the  co-operstion  uf  the  olHcers  of  all 
the  matf  rial  whioh  be  has  boen  collecting  for  ' 
Education  in  llie  United  Stales,  Dr.  Barnard 
the  Protcrammo,  to  hnve  BUbniitt«d  a  ■ummaiy 
geaCiofis  as  to  ■  Central  Educational  Agencf, 
This  he  was  prevented  from  doing  by  illnesc 
bts  engagements  since  have  prevented  bis  writ 
dates,  and  eiiggi'ationa,  prepared  to  aid  him 
ject,  for  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  Ihc 
to  do.  In  his  present  inability  to  prepare  suet 
aal  of  the  Committoo  a  aheet  containing  his  Pli 
C7,  together  with  n  Circular  as  to  hia  propoDed  I 
cational  Ilistory  nf  tlio  countr;'.  with  the  Conle 
proceedings  of  Conventions  and  AHSOciationn 
tiOD  in  tlie  Dniled  Stiiles  and  the  Improvemenl 
Stales.  The  project  is  of  such  immediate  and  i 
progress  of  Schools  and  Education  in  the  who 
Teadj  for  publication  is  in  such  direct  furthen 
the  Association,  (hat  the  Committee  have  directc 
the  Proceedings  and  forwarded  to  the  membert 
B.  S.  Orebhi 
jAHsa  Cbciki 

Z.    RlDHARDS; 

Dtceniber  21,  1S6S. 


KDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  IK  THS  UNTIIED  STATES. 

A  History  of  Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  Improvement  of  Public  Schools  in  the  several  States,  with 
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studies,  and  teachers,  prior  to  the  organization  of  these  Associations,  togetlier 
with  brief  Biographical  Sketches  of  manj  of  their  Presidents  and  active  mem- 
bers, and  at  least  60  Portraits  by  eminent  artists — will  be  published  by  the  un- 
dersigned as  early  in  1 866  as  the  Subscription  List  will  reimburse  the  expense 

of  publication. 

Hsa^HY  Barnard, 

Editor  of  American  Journal  of  Education. 
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Sketches  of  Presidents  or  Active  Members  of  the  Assooiations  contained  in 
that  Part.  This  Edition  will  be  limited  to  the  number  of  copies  subscribed  for 
or  ordered  prior  to  going  to  press.  As  the  Editor  does  not  own,  or  control  the 
use  of  many  of  the  plates,  this  is  probably  the  only  opportunity  of  securing  tho 
portraits  of  so  many  active  teachers  and  laborers  in  the  educational  field  in  con- 
nection with  their  biography.  If  preferred  by  any  subscriber,  the  plates  will  be 
delivered  detached  from  the  volumes. 

gy*  Each  Subscriber  is  requested,  in  forwarding  his  order,  to  specify  the 
manner  in  which  his  copies  can  be  sent  with  the  least  expense  to  hlro. 
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copies  to  subscribers,  it  is  his  expectation  to  forward,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
some  prominent  point  in  each  State,  the  copies  subscribed  for  in  such  State. 

Notice  will  be  given  by  Circular,  mailed  to  each  subscriber,  when  the  volnmee 
are  published,  and  where  oc^ies  may  be  obUdned. 


CIRCULAR. 


The  UDdereigned,  while  laboring  in  the  educational  field  since  1837,  has  been 
engaged  in  collecting  the  material  for  the  Historical  Development  of  Schools  of 
every  grade,  and  of  Education  generally  in  the  United  States,  including  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  Eminent  Teachers,  and  others  who  have  been  influential 
in  framing  or  administering  school  systems,  in  founding,  endowing,  and  improT- 
log  institutions  of  learning,  or  in  calling  public  attention  to  desirable  changes  in 
ichool-houses,  apparatus,  and  text-books,  and  to  better  methods  of  ^<chool  or- 
gmnlzation,  instruction,  and  discipline.  His  plan  has  embraced  particulariy  the 
following  subjects :— r 

L  National  ald  State  AssoaATioxs  fob  the  Improvement  op  School 
AMD  Education,  in  the  United  States,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  their 
Founders  and  Presidents. 

IL  The  Legislation  of  different  States  in  reference  to  School  axd 
Education,  with  an  Outline  of  the  System,  and  the  Statistics  of  the  Schools  at 
the  time  of  publication. 

Ill  System  of  Pubuc  Schools  and  other  iNSTrnrnoxB  ajtd  Agencies  or 
Popular  Instruction  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States,  induding 
Public  Libraries,  Museums,  Galleries,  Lectures,  and  Evening  Classes. 

IV.  History  of  the  Principal  Universities,  Colleges^  Academies,  Fi- 
MALE  Seminaries,  and  High  Schools,  which  have  permanent  or  reliable  funds 
ibr  their  suppDrt,  in  the  several  Statea 

V.  Professional  and  Special  Schools,  such  as  Normal  Schools  and  other 
Agencies  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  Schools  of  Theolgy,  Medicine,  Law,  Agri- 
oulture.  Navigation,  Engineering,  Mining,  War,  or  for  exceptional  classes — the 
De&f,  Blind,  Imbecile,  Orphans,  Criminals,  &;c. 

VL  Educational  Biography — or  the  Teachers,  Superintendents,  Benefac- 
tors, and  Promoters  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 

YIT.  Statistics,  and  extracts  from  official  documents,  and  other  authentic 
information  respecting  schools  of  every  grade  at  different  periods. 

VIII.  Educational  Bibuography — a  Catalogue  by  Authors  and  Subjects, 
of  American  Publications  on  the  Organization,  Administration,  Instruction,  and 
Discipline  of  Schools,  and  on  Education  generally. 

IX  School  Architecture,  or  Contributions  to  the  Improvement  of  Edifices 
and  their  Equipment,  designed  for  Educational  Purposes. 

X.  Review  of  the  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  Schools  and  Education  in 
the  United  States,  with  Suggestions  for  tlieir  Improvement. 

Much  of  this  material,  and  all  the  compilations  and  risume,  made  by  the  un- 
dersigned, will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  and  so  far 
as  there  may  be  a  call  for  the  same,  in  separate  treatises. 

The  cooperation  of  all  persons  connected  with  or  interested  in  any  one  of  the 
above  class  of  schools,  or  in  any  department  of  education,  in  forwarding 
documents,  personal  memoranda,  history  of  institutions,  biographical  data  and 
sketches,  or  suggestions  of  any  kind,  is  respectfully  soUcited, 

HENRY  BARNARD.  Hartfifrd,  Cbam. 
I>«»mber,  ISW. 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


PREFACE. 

The  history  of  associations  for  the  establishment  of  schools  an4 
the  advancement  of  education  in  this  country — or  the  assent  of  sey? 
eral  persons  to  a  common  method  of  accomplishing  a  specific  educa- 
tional purpose — begins  with  a  subscription  commenced  by  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Royal  James,  (Rev.  M.  Copcland,)  on  her  arrival  from 
the  East  Indies,  in  1621,  towards  the  erection  of  a  Free  School — or 
an  Endowed  Grammar  School,  in  Charles  City,  Virginia.  The  first 
school  in  New  England  was  probably  started  in  the  same  way — that 
is,  by  a  subscription  by  "  the  richer  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton on  the  22d  of  August,  1036,"  "towards  the  maintenance  of  % 
free  schoolmaster  for  the  youth  with  us."  .The  free  sckoole  in  Rox- 
burie,"  designated  by  Cotton  Mather  as  the  Schola  illustris,  was 
established  by  an  agreement  or  association  of  a  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants who  joined  in  an  act  or  agreement  binding  the  subscribers 
and  their  estates  to  the  extent  of  their  subscription,  "  to  erect  a  free 
schoole "  **  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  Literature  to  fit 
them  for  the  publicke  service  both  in  Churche  and  Commonwealthe 
in  succeeding  ages."  Nearly  all  that  class  of  schools  now  known  as 
Grammar  Schools,  Academies  and  Seminaries,  except  the  Town,  or 
Public  nigh  Schools,  were  originally  established  on  the  principle  of 
association.  So  was  it  with  nearly  every  College  in  the  country* 
The  ten  persons  selected  by  the  synod  of  the  churches  in  Conneeti- 
cut  in  1698  from  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Colony  to  found, 
erect,  and  govern  a  "  School  of  the  Church,"  met  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  and  agreed  to  found  a  college  in  the  Colony ; 
and  for  this  purpose  each  of  the  Trustees  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
brought  a  number  of  books  and  presented  them  to  the  association, 
using  words  to  this  effect,  as  he  laid  them  on  the  table :  "  I  give  these 
books  for  founding  a  college  in  Connecticut,"  "  wherein,"  as  after- 
wards declared,  "  youth  shall  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning 
to  qualify  them  for  public  employment  in  church  and  civil  state." 

Although  the  Common  School  generally  was  established  by  act 
of  legislation — as  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts — to  exclado 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  FORKING  A  80CIRTY  OF  EDUCATION  IN   1826. 

Tlie  following  Proposals  was  addressed  to  many  teachera  and 
known  friends  of  education  for  their  consideration,  Sept.,  1826: — 

Thk  eKtablit>hmcnt  of  a  society  for  any  of  the  niimorons  ol\jcot8  connected  with 
human  improvement,  i«  u  thing  of  »o  common  occurrence,  oa  hardly  to  call  for 
apology  or  exphmution.  In  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to 
the  Bu^ject  of  education,  in  partlcuLir.  prefatory  di.Hcusfliou  pecms  unnecessary. 
The  conviction  appears  to  be  universal  tlmt  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  of 
society  is  dependfent,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  infonuation,  the  discipline,  and  the 
habit8,  H'hich  are  imparted  by  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  exercise,  regulated 
by  good  instruction.  Some  ot  the  considerations,  however,  which  scorn  most 
Btn)ngly  to  urge  the  measure  now  proposctl,  are  entitled  to  particular  attention. 

The  progress  of  improvement  in  education  has  not  hitherto  been  dulv  aided  by 
combined  and  conc^trUrated  e/fort^-^hy  mutual  understanding  and  c^ciout  co- 
operation. That  this  advuntaffo  is  highly  desirable  needs  not  to  be  inculcated  on 
any  one  who  has  attentively  onscrveu  the  operations  or  the  progress  of  the  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  day.  The  piety  ttnubenevolence  of 
separate  individuals  might  have  done  much  for  the  happiness  of  man,  but  conld 


of  thousands  has  been  made  to  meet  on  so  manv  other  object**,  and  push  them 
onward  to  brilliant  success,  no  such  union  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  the 
great  cause  of  education.  Ilere  and  there  wc  have  had  an  excellent  school-book, 
an  eminent  instructor,  a  vigilant  and  faithful  school-committee,  a  distinguishea 
institution,  a  memorable  endowment,  or  a  hxMil  arrangement^  which  has  justlv  itn- 
mort:ilized  its  projectors.  But  there  has  not  been  any  attempt  made  to  otter,  to 
the  country  at  large,  the  benefits  likely  to  result  fn)m  an  asm>ciation  of  men  eminent 
and  active  in  literature,  in  science,  ana  in  public  life ;  from  an  extensive  interchange 
of  views  on  the  part  of  instructors  or  from  an  enlightened  and  harmonious  concur- 
rence in  a  uniform  set  of  books  fitted  to  become  the  vehicles  of  instruction,  and 
rendered  as  perfect  as  the  united  judgment  of  literary  men  and  of  teachers  could 
make  them.  School-committees  have  labored  industriously,  indeed^  but  from 
the  want  of  a  proper  channel  of  communication,  they  have  not  acted  in  concert. 
Endowments  have,  in  not  a  few  instances,  been  conferred  with  so  little  jtidgment 
as  to  become  disadvantageous  rather  than  beneficial ;  and  town  and  State  policy 
in  regard  to  education  haa,  though  admirable  in  its  temporary  rcsiilts  and  its  re- 
stricted sphere,  been  so  crampea  in  respect  to  time  and  place,  as  to  lose  much  of 
its  proper  inttucnce. 

A  society  such  as  is  proposed  would,  in  all  probability,  do  away  those  and  sim- 
ilar impediments  to  the  career  of  improvcTnent,  and  prove  a  powerful  engine  in 
accelerating  the  intellectual  progress  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  nation. 

1.  As  the  earliest  staqes  of  education  require,  from  their  prospective  importance 
OS  well  as  their  natural  place,  the  peculiar  uttetition  of  parents  and  teachers,  the 
proposed  society  would  direct  lt«  attention  to  every  thing  whieh  migiit  seem  lilcely 
to  aid  parents  in  the  domestic  education  of  their  otfspring,  or  in  the  establisimient 
of  schools  for  infants. 

2.  Another  object  of  the  society  would  be  to  aid  inetructors  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  So  much  has  recently  been  written  and  so  well  on  this  subject,  that 
it  seems  to  require  but  little  discussion  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  whicli  might  seem  likely  to  be  of  service  to  teachers,  whether 
by  the  training  of  youth  with  reference  to  the  business  of  teaching,  by  instituting 
lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  education,  by  su^yesting  methods  of  teaching 
these  branches,  by  using,  in  a  word,  every  means  ot  imparting  a  facility  in  com- 
municating knowledge  and  in  directing  the  youthful  mmd,  so  as  to  furnish  in- 
structors with  the  best  attainable  knowledge  and  the  best  possible  qualifications 
in  the  branches  which  they  might  wish  to  teach. 

A  school  or  college  for  teachers,  though  an  excellent  and  a  practicable  object, 
cdn  not  be  put  into  opemtion  in  a  day.  nor  by  any  single  act  of  legislation,  nor 
by  the  solitary  eflbrts  of  any  individual.  If  there  is  a  season  for  every  thing  un- 
der the  sun,  there  must  be,  in  this  undertaking,  an  incipient  stage  of  comparative 
feebleness  and  doubt  and  experiment  and  hazard,  whicn,  however,  will  no  donbt 
give  place  to  a  day  of  ample  success,  in  an  unparalleled  amount  of  private  and 
public  good.  The  only  questions  arc.  Where  shall  this  undertaking  be  com- 
inencedl — when/ — und' hy  tohomf  Should  a  Bimultaneous  movement  to  effect 
this  great  object  be  made,  as  in  all  probability  it  will  in  New  York,  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  in  MaasachuiMtts,  and  perhaps  in  otner  States,  such  a  society  as  ia  now 
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proposed  mifflit  oontribate  valnable  services  to  the  measDTes  whioh  might  be 
adopted  for  wis  porpoee. 

Tuc  society  oagbt  not  to  restrict  its  attentkon  to  instructors  of  any  order,  but 
should  endeavor  to  embrace  the  services  and  the  duties  of  all.  from  the  lowest  to 
l&e  hififhest  in  the  scale  of  advancement ;  and  the  mntoal  undenitandiniir  Aod  the 
universal  co-operation  thus  secured  in  the  business  of  instruction  would  probablj 
be  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  resulting  from  Uiis  societj. 

3.  An  object  of  vast  importance  in  the  tormation  of  a  societj  sueh  as  U  oontsra- 
plated  would  be  the  collecting  of  a  library  of  useful  tporks  an  tducation.  The 
members  of  the  society  would,  by  means  of  such  assistancci  proceed  more  intel- 
ligently and  efficiently  in  the  prosecution  of  their  views ;  and  if  the  library  were 
made  to  comprise  copies  of  every  accessible  school-book,  American  or  European, 
it  would  furnish  its  readers  with  the  means  of  valuable  and  extensive  improve- 
ment in  their  respective  branches  of  instruction.  The  advantage  thus  afforded 
would  be  equally  serviceable  to  such  of  the  society  as  might  be  employed  in  aid- 
ing teachers  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  and  to  those  teachers  themselves. 

4.  A  subject  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  would  be  ths  tmprotenunl 
pf  8chool-book».  It  is  a  thing  not  merely  convenient  or  advantageous  to  education, 
and  to  the  character  of  our  national  literature,  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity 
in  school-books  throughout  the  countrv ;  this  subject  possesses  a  political  value, 
which  reaches  even  to  the  union  by  wl^ich  we  are  constituted  a  powerful  and  in- 
dependent nation.  Local  peculiarities  of  sentiment  and  undue  attachments  to 
local  custom  are  the  results,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  of  education.  We  do  not  surely 
lay  ourselves  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  sanguine  when  we  venture  say,  that 
ft  national  uniformity  in  plans  of  instniction  and  in  school-books  would  fhmish  a 
bond  of  common  sentiment  and  feeling  stronger  than  any  that  could  be  produced 
by  any  other  means,  in  the  season  of  early  life.  The  precise  extent  to  which  this 
desirable  improvement  miffht  be  carried  would,  of  course,  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  the  feelings  of  individuals  no  less  than  on  those  or  any  society.  Bat 
every  rational  and  proper  effort  would  no  doubt  be  made  to  render  such  arrange- 
ment agreeable  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  instructors  and  of  the  authors  of 
echool-books  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  In  the  present  early  stage  of  this  business  it  is  thought  bettor  not  to  multiply 
or  extend  observations,  but  to  leave  details  for  a  more  matured  stage  of  procedure. 
A  useful  guide  to  particular  reflations  is  accessible  in  Count  de  Lasteyric^s 
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6.  The  vastly  desirable  benefit  or  complete  and  harmonious  co-operation  would 
require  that  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States 
should  contain  a  central  committee  for  managing  the  concerns  of  such  a  society : 
as  auxiliaries  to  which  and  modeled  on  the  same  ^lan,  professional  men  ana 
teachers,  08  well  as  other  persons  interested  in  education,  and  captable  of  promot- 
ing it,  might  associate  themselves  in  every  town  or  convenient  vicimty.  A  cor- 
responding member  from  every  such  association,  and  one  or  more  from  a  central 
committee,  might,  with  great  ease  and  dispatch,  conduct  all  the  business  of  the 
proposed  society  in  any  one  State ;  and  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  great  scale 
might  complete  the  or^nization  of  the  society  for  the  United  States.  The  whole 
affair  offers  nothing  either  complicated  or  troublesome ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  a 
sutUciency  of  zeal  and  enterprise  to  commence  and  of  perseverance  to  sustain  the 
undertaking. 

For  an  idea  of  the  good  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  a  society  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  reference  may  be  mode  to  the  proceedings  of  the  I¥enck  So- 
ciety of  Education^  or  to  the  present  condition  of  tne  primary  schools  of  Holland, 
which  have  attained  to  that  condition  throusrh  the  efforts  of  a  society  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  education,  and  vijaroronsly  devoting  themselves  to  its 
improvement.  The  result  of  that  society's  &bors  has  been  nothing  short  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  in  .the  sphere  of  its  action,  accomplished,  too, 
in  the  brief  space  of  thirty  years. 

Mention  might  here  be  made  also  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  dissemination  of  improved  instniction  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  which  has  rendered  the  benefits  or  education  as  accessible  to 
the  people  of  England,  as  they  have  been  or  are  to  those  of  ScotlandL  of  New 
England,  or  of  Holland.  We  might  mention,  too,  the  Infant  School  Society  as 
an  institution  which  is  dispensing  the  blessings  of  early  instruction  and  moral 
refinement  among  the  youngest  class  of  British  population. 

The  above  moderate  Proposals  slionld  T)e  read  in  connection  with 
the  Contents  and  Index  of  the  History  of  Educational  Associations 
{Natioml  and  State)  in  the  United  States  in  1864.     846  pages. 
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